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General  Information 

Correspondence  Study  has  been  designed  to  give  everyone  who  can- 
not attend  the  University  of  North  Carolina  an  opportunity  to  get 
some  of  the  advantages  of  instruction  and  culture  that  may  be  a  help 
to  him.  To  those  who  desire  to  study  for  degrees  or  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, for  cultural  or  vocational  purposes,  the  correspondence  study 
method  offers  an  excellent  opportunity. 

Correspondence  study  is  simply  a  method  of  learning  through  the 
study  of  textbooks,  and  answering  in  writing  the  questions  asked  in 
each  lesson  assignment.  Each  assignment  contains:  (a)  Full  direc- 
tions for  study,  including  references  to  textbooks  by  chapter  and  page ; 
(b)  suggestions  and  helps  of  the  instructor;  (c)  questions  to  test  the 
student's  method  of  work  and  his  understanding  of  the  work  done. 
When  a  student  has  registered  for  a  course  three  assignments  are  sent 
him.  He  does  the  work  outlined  in  the  first  assignment  and  sends  his 
paper  to  the  Extension  Division  and  then  begins  work  on  the  second 
assignment.  Upon  receipt  of  each  completed  assignment  from  the 
student  the  Extension  Division  sends  him  a  new  assignment.  At  the 
University  each  paper  is  corrected  and  graded  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty  and  then  returned  to  the  student.  While  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  student  send  in  work  regularly,  at  least  one  assignment  each 
week,  he  has  the  privilege  of  sending  it  in  as  he  is  able  to  complete  it. 

Correspondence  Instruction  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  is  an 
assured  success.  This  fact  is  testified  to  by  University  instructors  and 
by  earnest  and  enthusiastic  students. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  correspondence  study  to  discourage  study 
in  residence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  many  who  thus  be- 
come interested  in  continuing  their  education  will  be  led  to  avail  them- 
selves of  residence  study.  In  residence  the  student  comes  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  teachers  and  a  large  body  of  students.  The  con- 
stant contact  with  scholarly  and  cultured  people  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  prime  factor  in  the  rounded  education  of  young 
people. 

However,  to  quote  the  University  of  Texas  Bulletin:  "...  Cor- 
respondence study  offers  substantial  advantages.  In  correspondence 
instruction  the  teaching  is  entirely  individual ;  each  student  comes  into 
individual  relation  with  the  instructor  in  a  way  impossible  in  the 
crowded  class-room.  He  recites  the  whole  of  every  lesson  with  a  con- 
sequent  advantage  to   himself  that   is   obvious.      Full   opportunity   is 
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given  to  discuss  all  difficulties  in  writing,  and  this  written  discussion  in 
itself  affords  valuable  training.  Further,  a  correspondence  student 
is  not  hampered  by  the  usual  time  regulations ;  he  may  take  up  study 
at  his  convenience  without  awaiting  the  fixed  date  of  a  college  term." 
Quoting  from  the  University  of  Oregon  Monitor:  "Those  who  find 
their  only  opportunity  for  study  in  the  correspondence  method  should 
never  feel  apologetic  or  unfortunate.  Dr.  Harper,  once  president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  long  ago  discovered  that  'the  work  done  by 
correspondence  is  even  better  than  that  done  in  the  classroom.'  The 
University  of  Pittsburgh  reports  that  many  correspondence-study  stu- 
dents testify  that  their  correspondence-study  work  meant  more  to  them 
than  work  in  residence.  The  University  of  Oregon  and  scores  of  other 
universities  and  colleges,  including  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin, 
Chicago,  Indiana,  California,  Minnesota,  and  North  Carolina,  endorse 
the  method  by  granting  college  credit  to  their  successful  correspond- 
ence students.  The  correspondence  method,  then,  is  a  valid,  practica- 
ble, approved  method  of  study  and  instruction." 

CREDIT 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  offered  count  toward  the  A.B. 
degree.  Some  courses  are  credited  toward  B.S.  degrees.  No  courses 
offered  count  toward  the  master's  degree. 

To  work  out  a  systematic  plan  for  taking  correspondence  instruc- 
tion toward  the  A.B.  degree,  study  carefully  the  Residence  Require- 
ments for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  found  on  page  9. 
Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  given  by  correspondence. 
The  other  courses  listed  in  this  catalogue  are  electives. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Raleigh  will,  in 
accordance  with  their  regulations,  credit  all  courses  listed  in  this  cata- 
logue toward  state  teachers'  certificates. 

Entrance  Requirements 

If  degree  credit  is  desired,  an  applicant  for  correspondence  work 
must  meet  the  University  entrance  requirements  and  be  enrolled  in  the 
University.  These  entrance  requirements  state  that  an  applicant 
must  have  at  least  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high  school.  The 
high  school  record  must  be  transferred  to  the  University  on  a  blank 
that  will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose.  An  applicant  for  advanced 
standing  may  be  ranked  as  a  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  when  credit 
for  work  taken  at  other  colleges  has  been  properly  transferred  to  the 
University  and  accepted  by  the  examining  committee. 

If  certification  credit  only  is  desired,  correspondence  courses  may 
be  taken  by  any  teacher  who  holds  a  Standard  State  Certificate.  This 
means  any  certificate  except  the  One-year  Temporary,  Provisional  A, 
and  Provisional  B.  When  working  for  certification  credit  only  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enroll  in  the  University.     However,  this  is  necessary 
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when  both  degree  and  certification  credit  are  desired.  By  enrolling 
in  the  University  it  is  possible  to  take  correspondence  courses  that 
count  for  both  degree  and  certification  credit  at  the  same  time. 

Amount  of  Credit 

Each  course  listed  in  this  catalogue  as  "Credit,  1  course"  corre- 
sponds to  one-ninth  of  a  year  of  regular  college  work  or,  in  terms  of 
certification  credit,  three  and  one-third  semester  hours.  Each  course 
listed  as  "Credit,  l/>  course"  corresponds  to  one-eighteenth  of  a  year 
of  work  in  the  University  or  two  semester  hours  of  certification  credit. 
Thirty  semester  hours  are  considered  a  year  of  college  work,  which  is 
the  credit  necessary  to  raise  a  certificate  one  class.  The  quickest  and 
best  method  of  raising  a  certificate  is  to  combine  correspondence  in- 
struction with  summer  school  and  extension  class  work. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  accept  seven  and 
one-half  hours  of  extension  work  as  the  equivalent  of  one  summer 
school.  However,  teachers  who  completed  one  summer  school  unit  in 
extension  before  October  1,  1924,  will  be  allowed  a  summer  school  unit 
for  each  six  semester  hours  of  work  until  the  certificate  has  been  raised 
one  class.  As  announced  in  the  Regulations  Governing  Certificates  for 
Teachers,  192J/.,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction to  place  the  summer  school  unit  of  work  also  on  the  basis  of 
seven  and  one-half  semester  hours. 

Only  a  year  and  a  half  of  extension  work  may  be  credited  toward 
the  undergraduate  degrees. 

Length  of  Courses 

Each  correspondence  course  has  been  developed  by  a  member  of 
the  faculty  so  that  it  parallels  a  course  given  in  residence  in  the  same 
subject  and  covers  an  equal  amount  of  work  for  which  equal  credit  is 
given.  Although  it  may  vary,  a  correspondence  course  which  gives 
one-half  course  credit  has  about  sixteen  assignments  and  one  which 
gives  one  course  credit  about  twenty-seven  assignments.  Each  assign- 
ment covers  approximately  two  days  of  residence  work.  On  such  as- 
signments a  student  is  expected  to  put  approximately  six  hours  or  else 
sufficient  time  to  do  the  work  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Where 
there  are  a  small  number  of  assignments  in  a  course  each  assignment 
covers  several  days  of  residence  work.  The  number  of  assignments 
in  a  course  is  really  incidental,  since  the  total  amount  of  work  for  a 
unit  of  credit  is  always  the  same. 

Without  Credit 

Those  who  desire  to  take  correspondence  courses  but  do  not  wish 
any  credit  may  register  for  such,  provided  they  can  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  carry  on  the  work  satisfactorily. 
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Transferring  Credit 

A  record  of  the  extension  work  completed  towards  a  degree  will  be 
transferred  to  another  institution,  when  this  request  is  made  by  the 
student.  For  its  own  degrees  the  University  of  North  Carolina  makes 
no  distinction  between  credit  obtained  in  extension  and  that  obtained 
in  residence,  except  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  extension 
work  that  can  count  towards  a  degree.  But  the  University  cannot  de- 
termine the  policy  of  other  institutions  in  reference  to  accepting  to- 
wards their  degrees  credit  for  work  completed  in  extension  elsewhere. 
There  are  very  few  standard  colleges  or  universities  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, that  do  not  accept  credit  for  work  completed  through  extension 
instruction  in  other  standard  colleges  or  universities. 

The  Extension  Division  will  transfer  credit  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  be  applied  towards  teachers'  certificates 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  student.  The  State  Department  has 
requested  the  Division  to  transfer  credit  for  this  purpose  only  at  two 
stated  times  during  the  year — June  30  and  September  30.  Unless  the 
work  is  completed  before  October  1,  credit  will  not  be  allowed  by  the 
State  Department  as  of  the  July  preceding  but  will  be  carried  forward 
to  the  July  next  succeeding. 

Special  Notices  for  Teachers 

Read  carefully  the  above  paragraph. 

School  teachers  with  sufficient  ability  and  experience,  who  are 
working  for  certification  credit,  may  take  junior  and  senior  corre- 
spondence courses  though  they  may  be  technically  rated  as  freshmen 
or  sophomores.  Eligibility  of  a  teacher  to  take  such  correspondence 
courses  will  be  decided  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  dean 
of  the  school  under  which  the  subject  is  given. 

Teachers  who  need  professional  courses  must  be  sure  to  choose 
them  in  their  own  professional  field.  For  instance,  a  primary  teacher 
should  not  take  a  course  in  High  School  Methods.  If  courses  for  pro- 
fessional credit  are  needed,  indicate  this  on  the  application  blank, 
which  is  to  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  this  catalogue. 

Teachers  who  fail  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  one  summer  school 
unit  of  work  while  in  summer  school  may  finish  the  unit  by  extension. 

A  fee  of  eight  dollars  ($8.00)  is  charged  for  each  half  course  (sub- 
ject) :  a  fee  of  thirteen  dollars  and  a  half  ($13.50)  is  charged  for  one 
course.  No  fees  or  parts  of  fees  can  be  refunded  after  a  course  is 
once  begun.  In  the  event  that  no  work  has  been  done  during  the  first 
three  months  a  portion  of  the  fee  will  be  refunded  provided  a  good 
cause  is  given  for  discontinuing.  A  registration  fee  holds  good  for  one 
year  and  five  weeks  only. 

If  it  is  desired  to  continue  a  course  not  completed  within  that  time 
a  renewal  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2)  for  each  half  course  and  three  dol- 
lars ($3)  for  each  whole  course  will  be  required  in  order  to  extend  the 
time  for  three  months.  Only  two  extensions  of  three  months  each  will 
ordinarily  be  allowed. 
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A  certificate  or  diploma,  size  9"xl2",  suitable  to  be  framed,  will  be 
sent  upon  request  to  each  student  upon  completion  of  a  course,  at  a 
cost  to  the  student  of  $1.00.  All  students  completing  courses  receive 
free  of  charge  a  small  card,  3"x5",  giving  all  necessary  information 
concerning  completed  courses. 

Textbooks 

Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually 
through  the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished  a  course 
the  Extension  Division  will  repurchase  books  which  are  in  good  con- 
dition if  the  student  desires  to  sell  them,  provided  the  course  has  not 
been  discontinued.  Upon  application  to  the  Extension  Division  refer- 
ence books  for  supplementary  reading  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Uni- 
versity Library. 

RULES  GOVERNING  CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

1.  Not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  carried  at  one  time  and  it  is 
advisable  to  take  one  course  and  complete  that  before  registering  for 
another. 

2.  Students  may  enroll  for  correspondence  work  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  However,  it  is  important  to  register  as  early  in  the  fall  as 
possible  (between  September  fifteenth  and  November  first). 

3.  Work  taken  by  correspondence  must  be  completed  within  one 
year  and  five  weeks  from  date  of  registration  or  a  renewal  fee  will 
be  required.     No  course  may  be  completed  in  less  than  30  days. 

4.  Those  who  wish  credit  must  take  a  final  examination  upon  the 
completion  of  all  assignments  in  a  course.  This  examination  may  be 
taken  either  at  the  University  or  at  home  under  conditions  approved 
by  the  University. 

5.  It  is  desirable  that  students  send  in  at  least  one  assignment 
per  week. 

6.  A  subject  previously  taken  in  any  institution  for  which  either 
degree  or  certification  credit  has  already  been  given  can  not  be  taken 
for  credit  by  correspondence. 

7.  One  year  of  residence  work  is  required  by  the  University  be- 
fore any  degree  will  be  granted. 

8.  Not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  years  of 
residence  work,  which  is  thirteen  and  one-half  whole  courses  (45 
semester  hours),  may  be  earned  by  correspondence  study.  One-third 
of  this  amount  is  the  maximum  of  correspondence  work  that  may  be 
completed  in  any  twelve-month  period. 

9.  Correspondence  work  cannot  be  taken  at  the  same  time  resi- 
dence work  is  being  taken. 

10.  When  a  student  has  completed  a  correspondence  course  all 
assignments  must  be  returned  to  the  Extension  Division  before  a 
final  grade  or  credit  will  be  given. 
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THE  HONOR  SYSTEM 


Correspondence  courses,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the  honor 
basis.  The  student  body  of  the  University  has  through  a  century  of 
traditions  developed  an  honor  spirit  and  an  honor  system.  A  stu- 
dent who  plagiarizes,  copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way  does  dishonest 
work  is  not  only  denied  credit  for  the  course  but  is  also  dismissed 
from  the  University  by  his  fellow  students.  Work  must  be  honest 
above  all  other  qualities.  Each  correspondence  student  is  on  his 
honor  to  do  only  honest  work. 

To  make  certain  that  there  be  no  semblance  of  dishonor  it  should 
be  an  unfailing  habit  never  to  use  the  textbook  or  any  other  materials 
or  aids  after  the  questions  have  been  read. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  case  the  student  has  been 
false  to  the  pledge  of  honor. 

HOW  TO  REGISTER  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

Read  carefully  all  the  preceding  pages.  Then  look  through  the 
list  of  courses  and  select  one  or  two  which  you  need  or  in  which  you 
are  most  interested.  Next  fill  out  the  application  blank  in  the  back 
of  this  bulletin ;  detach  and  mail  to  the  University  Extension  Di- 
vision,  Chapel    Hill,    N.    C. 

Before  writing  to  the  Extension  Division  be  sure  to  fill  out 
EVERY  LINE  of  the  registration  blank  in  the  back  of  this  cata- 
logue. If  you  are  a  school  teacher,  be  certain  to  give  exact  informa- 
tion where  called  for  concerning  your  teacher's  certificate ;  that  is, 
Kind  (whether  elementary,  primary,  grammar  grade,  or  high  school)  ; 
Class  (whether  A,  B,  or  C)  ;  And  the  Number. 

Textbooks  will  not  be  sent  unless  requested  on  line  13  of  the  reg- 
istration blank. 

EXTENSION  CLASSES 

Each  year  the  University  conducts  a  number  of  extension  classes 
in  many  communities  of  the  State.  These  classes  usually  meet  one 
double  period  a  week  for  sixteen  weeks  and  are  taught  by  members 
of  the  University  faculty.  There  are  two  semesters  in  the  extension 
class  year:  The  first  begins  about  October  first  and  ends  in  January, 
the  second  begins  February  first  and  closes  in  May.  Most  of  the 
subjects  in  the  University  curriculum  can  be  given  in  extension 
classes.  The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  now  being  offered: 
Economics,  Commerce,  Education,  Engineering,  English,  History, 
Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  French,  Spanish,  Ru- 
ral Social  Science,  and  Sociology. 

The  rules  with  regard  to  credit  for  extension  class  work  are  the 
same  as  those  printed  in  this  catalogue.  Those  not  wishing  credit  are 
also  eligible  to  take  extension  classes. 

Any  person  or  group  wishing  to  organize  an  extension  class  should 
send  in  an  application  to  the  Extension  Division  as  early  as  possible. 
The  minimum  number  of  students  for  which  the  Extension  Division 
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will  organize  a  class  is  fifteen.  The  fee  for  each  extension  class,  giv- 
ing two  semester  hours  credit  and  meeting  sixteen  double  periods,  is 
$10.00.  A  request  for  such  a  class  should  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  probable  enrollment,  the  general  type  of  persons  who  wish 
to  take  the  course,  where  the  class  will  meet,  who  will  have  charge  of 
local  organization  arrangements,  and  what  particular  course  is  desired. 
As  many  of  these  classes  will  be  organized  as  the  resources  of  the 
Extension  Division  will  permit. 

The  new  extension  class  catalogues  are  now  off  the  press  and  per- 
sons interested  should  write  the  Extension  Division  for  copies. 

Through  the  summer  postgraduate  medical  courses  for  doctors  are 
conducted  in  a  number  of  communities  throughout  the  State.  Courses 
that  have  been  given  successfully  thus  far  are  Pediatrics,  Internal 
Medicine,  and  Pathology. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

This  section  is  inserted  so  that  correspondence  students  may  select 
their  courses  in  line  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  should  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  designed 
to  provide  a  general,  well-rounded,  liberal  education. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  a  student  must  pass 
satisfactorily  thirty-six  whole  courses.  In  residence  two  half  courses 
are  equivalent  to  one  whole  course.  At  least  one  year  in  residence  is 
required  before  a  degree  will  be  granted. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  student  pursues  a  more  or  less  definite 
curriculum,  taking  nine  courses  each  year  according  to  the  following 

^       '  Freshman  Year 


*Hi 

story  1-2 

Greek  3-4 

*  Mathematics  1-2 

*  Latin  1-2 

*  English  1                                                Select     , 

French  3-4 

two 

German  3-4 

*  Spanish  3-4 

Sophomore  Year 

*  English   3-4 

Greek    5 

Botany  1-2 

Latin  3 

Select 

Chemistry   1-2                            Seiect 

J      French  5 

one 

Physics    1-2                                two 

J  *  German  21 

Zoology  1-2 

*  Spanish  5 

Botany  1  and  Zoology  1 

\      Electives,  3  courses 

L**  Geology  1-2 

Given  by  correspondence  instruction. 

*  Geology  I  only  given  by  correspondence. 
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Sophomores  elective  courses  which  are  given  by  correspondence : 
Economics  1-2,  5;  English  16,  20,  59;  French  4,  6;  German  21;  Gov- 
ernment 1-2;  History  3-4;  Psychology  1-2;  Sociology  1,  10;  Spanish 
3-4,  5,  6. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  work  is  on  an  elective  basis, 
providing  what  is  deemed  a  proper  amount  of  concentration  in  study 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  distribution  of  subjects. 

The  student  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  eighteen  University  de- 
partments. Each  year  not  less  than  three  courses  nor  more  than  five 
courses  may  be  elected  in  this  department ;  the  remainder  of  the  year's 
work  to  make  up  nine  courses  must  be  elected  in  other  departments. 
This  program  is  to  be  worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  student  has  decided  to  specialize. 

Subjects  which  are  given  by  correspondence  instruction  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years  may  be  noted  by  glancing  at  the  descriptions 
of  the  courses  listed  in  this  bulletin. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


Note:  Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  descriptions  of  the  courses,  the  "c" 
numbers  are  the  same  as  in  the  University  catalogue  and  also  corre- 
spond to  the  "s"  numbers  in  the  summer  school  catalogue  and  the 
"E"  numbers  in  the  extension  class  catalogue. 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Economics 

c    1.         GENERAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lear.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore  and  Junior  elective.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  outlines  of  economic  theory  and 
to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  general  principles  under- 
lying our  complicated  industrial  life.  An  analysis  is  made  of  the 
forces  which  operate  in  markets  to  determine  value,  and  the  features 
of  the  consumptive,  productive,  and  distributive  processes  are 
presented. 

c    2.        GENERAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lear.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore  and  Junior  elective.  27  assignments. 

This  course  is  planned  to  present  in  a  scientific  way,  the  several 
economic  problems  which  characterize  our  industrial  system.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  practical  phases  of  economic  study.  Money 
and  banking,  foreign  exchange,  foreign  trade  and  tariff  legislation, 
the  monopoly  problem,  the  labor  situation  and  various  schemes  of 
economic  reform  constitute  the  chief  topics  of  study. 

c    5.         ECONOMIC  HISTORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Spruiix.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore  and  Junior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  lead  the  student  through  the  channel 
of  history  into  the  field  of  modern  economy.  Our  present  economic 
system  is  presented  as  a  product  of  evolutionary  processes.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  the  wage  system,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  business  activity,  the  expansion  of  markets,  and  the 
growth  of  capital,  etc.,  as  they  have  manifested  themselves  in  English 
and  American  history. 

c    30       LABOR  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Cassidt.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.  27  assignments. 

A  study  of  labor  as  a  factor  in  the  industrial  process;  of  the  wage 
system  and  employment  problems;  of  immigration  and  poverty;  of 
labor  organizations,  strikes,  lockouts,  arbitration,  factory  legislation, 
and  industrial  education. 
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c    20.       SALESMANSHIP. 

Professor  Taylor.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites,  Fee,  $13.50. 

Economics   1-2.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00. 

Psychology  1-2.  25  assignments. 

This  course  will  include  a  careful  analysis  of  the  psychology  of  sell- 
ing; the  qualifications  of  a  good  salesman,  and  their  development;  the 
relative  value  of  suggestion,  persuasion,  and  argument  in  securing 
decision;  the  scientific  analysis  of  a  sale — -the  preapp roach,  the  ap- 
proach, the  demonstration  and  consummation.  Typical  problems  in 
selling  at  retail  and  wholesale  and  in  marketing  various  types  of 
specialties  are  presented. 

c    22.       ADVERTISING. 

Professor  Taylor.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites,  Fee,  $13.50. 

Economics  1-2.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00. 

Psychology  1-2.  27  assignments. 

The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  psychological  basis  of  advertis- 
ing, the  types  of  advertising,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  various  lines 
of  business,  the  relative  value  of  the  various  advertising  media,  the 
mechanism  of  an  advertisement  and  methods  of  testing  effectiveness. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  the  work  of  planning  and  executing  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  and  checking  up  the  results.  Practical  problems 
are  a  part  of  the  course. 

c    27.       RETAIL  SALESMANSHIP  AND 
STORE  MANAGEMENT. 
Professor  Taylor. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites  if  taken  for  credit,  Credit,  1  course. 

Economics   1-2.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Psychology  1-2.  25  assignments. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  people  employed,  retailing  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  occupations.  This  course  is  planned 
for  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  retail  selling  as  well  as  for  those 
who  intend  to  enter  the  retail  field.  It  presents  the  elements  of  sales- 
manship and  shows  how  they  may  be  applied  to  retail  selling.  Some 
of  the  subjects  studied  are:  knowing  the  goods,  knowing  the  cus- 
tomer, handling  customers,  the  elements  of  personality,  the  selling 
process,  appealing  to  the  imagination,  selling  by  suggestion,  meeting 
objections,  closing  the  sale.  Study  also  is  made  of  general  store  prob- 
lems such  as;  buying  problems,  problems  of  credits  and  collections, 
store  system  and  method,  how  to  care  for  stock,  display  of  merchan- 
dise. Typical  problems  in  selling  at  retail  are  presented  for  solution 
by  the  student. 

c    36.       INVESTMENTS.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Woosley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.  25  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  investments  with  reference  to  their 
suitability  for  the  different  types  of  investors;  the  money  market,  its 
nature  and  the  financial  factors  which  influence  the  price  movement 
of  securities;  elements  of  sound  investments  and  methods  of  comput- 
ing net  earnings,  amortization,  rights  and  convertibles.  The  aim  will 
be  to  train  the  student  so  he  may  be  able  to  act  efficiently  in  a  finan- 
cial capacity  either  as  borrower  or  lender,  as  investor  or  trustee,  or 
as  fiscal  agent  of  a  corporation. 
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c    60.       BUSINESS  LAW.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  McPheeters.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.  27  assignments. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the 
main  principles  of  law  which  govern  in  the  daily  conduct  of  business. 
The  topics  discussed  are:  Contracts,  agencies,  negotiable  instruments, 
sales,  bailments,  corporations,  partnerships,  and  bankruptcy. 

c    61.       BUSINESS  LAW. 

Professor  McPheeters.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Continuation  of  c  60.  27  assignments. 

Allied  Subjects 

c    6.         BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 
Professor  Howell. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Credit,  x/%  course. 

Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Fee,  $8.00. 

Senior  elective.  16   assignments. 

A  course  in  the  vocabulary,  forms,  and  literature  of  the  business 
profession  with  special  attention  to  letters  of  application  and  in- 
quiry, routine,  collection,  adjustment  and  sales  letters,  business  re- 
ports, and  technical  articles.  Specimen  letters  are  studied  and 
criticized  and  actual  business  problems  solved  through  written  work. 
(This  course  parallels  English  20  under  Department  of  English  in 
University  catalogue  except  that  it  is  a  half  course.) 

Note:      Certain  courses  listed  under  the  School  of  Commerce  count  only  to- 
ward the  B.S.  degree  in  Commerce. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
Education 

c    la.       INTRODUCTION   TO   EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Terry.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Sophomore   Course.  16   assignments. 

Education  is  viewed  in  this  course  as  a  series  of  changes  in  individ- 
ual pupils.  The  elementary  principles  of  educational  psychology 
will  be  illustrated  and  studied  briefly  through  assigned  readings, 
experiments,   and   discussions. 

a    lb.       INTRODUCTION   TO  EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY. 
Professor  Jordan. 

Sophomore    Course.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c   la.  16   assignments. 

c    4a.       EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.     (See  Sociology  c  4a.) 

c    4b.       EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.     (See  Sociology  c  4b.) 

c    20a.     EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Jordan. 

Prerequisite,  Educ.  la-lb,  or  Credit,  %  course. 

Psychology   1-2.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior-Senior  course.  16   assignments. 

To  consider  critically  different  topics,  such  as  original  nature  of 
man,  heredity  versus  environment,  kinds  of  learning  and  factors 
influencing  learning,  individual  differences,  mental  hygiene,  mental 
measurement. 
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c    20b.     EDUCATIONAL    PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Jordan.  Credit,  x/o  course. 

Junior-Senior  course.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation   of   c   20a.  16   assignments. 

c    26.       PUBLIC   SCHOOL   EDUCATION  Credit,  1  course. 

IN  THE  SOUTH.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor   Knight.  25  assignments. 

This  course  gives  a  historical  survey  of  public  school  education  in 
the  Southern  States  with  special  attention  to  its  development  in  or- 
ganization, administration,  and  supervision  since  1876.  Present-day 
questions  in  rural  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  their  his- 
torical development,  and  attention  is  given  to  the  educational  reor- 
ganizations needed  for  the  proper  solution  of  the  new  rural  life 
problems. 

c    31.       RURAL   EDUCATION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor   Knight.  Fee,  $13.50. 

24  assignments. 
This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  and 
principals  of  rural  or  village  schools,  county  superintendents,  and 
supervisors.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  principal  problems  of 
rural  education  in  the  United  States  with  special  emphasis  on  con- 
ditions in  North  Carolina.  Attention  is  given  to  importance  and 
condition  of  the  rural  school,  and  to  plans  for  improving  rural  edu- 
cation. The  curriculum,  problems  of  support,  administration, 
health,  recreation,  the  county  unit  plan,  and  consolidation  and  trans- 
portation will  be  studied. 

c   36a.     HISTORIC    FOUNDATIONS    OF 

MODERN   EDUCATION.  Credit,  Vz  course. 

Professor   Knight.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior    and    Senior    elective.  16   assignments. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  some  of  the  more  important 
educational  problems  of  modern  times  as  they  have  been  affected 
by  the  social  and  political  facts  of  history,  by  the  contributions  of 
the  leading  educational  theorists,  and  by  institutional  practice.  It 
deals  with  the  growth  of  national  systems  of  education  and  especially 
with  the  extension  of  popular  education  in  the   United  States. 

c    36b.     HISTORIC   FOUNDATIONS   OF 
MODERN    EDUCATION. 
Professor   Knight.  Credit,   %  course. 

Junior  and   Senior  elective.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation   of  c   36a.  16  assignments. 

c    37a.     PUBLIC  EDUCATION   IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor   Knight.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  Senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  evolution  of  the  educa- 
tional practices  and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  ele- 
mentary school,  the  secondary  school,  and  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  will  be  traced  through  (a)  the  period  of  transplanting  of 
European  institutions;  (b)  the  period  of  modifications  of  institu- 
tional life  to  meet  new  conditions;  and  (c)  the  period  of  develop- 
ment of  an  educational  system  of  free  common  schools,  high  schools, 
state  universities,  and  technical  schools,  in  harmony  with  the  politi- 
cal and   social   ideals  and   institutions   of   America. 
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c    37b.     PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 
Professor  Knight.  Credit,  %  course. 

Junior  and  Senior  elective.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  37a.  16  assignments. 

c    42a.     THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  Credit,  %  course. 

PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Mr.  Morrison.  16  assignments. 

This   course  considers  those   problems   of  the  public  school  principal 
that  have  to  do  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  school 
and   with  the  supervision  of  the  school  plant  and  equipment.     Text- 
book:   Cubberley's  The  Principal  and  His  School. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c    42b.     THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  Credit,  %  course. 

PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Mr.  Morrison.  16  assignments. 

This   course  considers   those   problems   of  the  public   school  principal 
that  have  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  instruction  and  of  the  course 
of  study.     Experience  in  teaching  and  Education  42a,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, are  prerequisites  to  this  course. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c    46a.     CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professors  Trabue  and  Stevens.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
A  course  for  teachers  on  the  organization  and  direction  of  activities 
in  the  classroom  as  distinguished  from  the  administration  of  an  entire 
school.     Class  routine,  lesson  planning,  conduct  of  the  recitation,  and 
extra-curricular  activities  will  be  included. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c    46b.     CLASSROOM   MANAGEMENT.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professors  Trabue  and  Stevens.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  46a.  16  assignments. 

(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c    51a.     PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  Credit,  V2  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

This  course  parallels  the  first  half  of  Education  51  in  the  University 
catalogue.  It  is  based  directly  upon  Inglis's  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education,  Parts  I  and  II.  It  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  secondary 
school  pupils,  their  physical  and  mental  traits  and  individual  differ- 
ences; the  secondary  school  population,  its  character  and  classifica- 
tion; the  historical  development  of  secondary  education  in  America 
and  in  other  countries,  its  relation  to  elementary  and  higher  education, 
the  social  principles  determining  it  and  its  aims  and  functions. 
(This  course  gives  credit  only  on  High  School  Teachers' certificates.) 

c    51b.     PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  Credit,  %  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

This  course  parallels  the  second  half  of  Education  51  in  the  Uni- 
versity catalogue.  It  is  based  directly  upon  Inglis's  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education,  Part  III.  It  deals  with  the  "means  and  ma- 
terials   of    secondary    education."      It    takes    up    such    topics    as    the 
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program    of    studies;    criteria    of    subject    values;    the    place    of    the 
various  high  school  subjects  in  the  program  of  studies;  the  organiza- 
tion of  secondary  education,  etc. 
(This  course  gives  credit  only  on  High  School  Teachers'  certificates.) 

Note:      Either  half  of  Education  51   may  be  taken  by  correspondence,  and 
the  other  half  may  be  taken  in  the  summer  school. 

c   52a.     GENERAL   METHODS   IN  Credit,  %  course. 

SECONDARY   EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor   Mosher.  16  assignments. 

This  course  parallels  the  first  half  of  Education  52  in  the  University 
catalogue.  It  is  based  upon  Colvin's  Introduction  to  High  School 
Teaching.  It  deals  with  a  general  survey  of  the  nature  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  pupil  and  of  the  subject  matter  taught  in  secondary 
schools;  a  study  of  the  laws  of  learning  which  underlie  and  deter- 
mine the  conduct  of  the  recitation  and  the  management  of  the  class. 
(This  course  gives  credit  only  on  High  School  Teachers' certificates.) 

c    52b.     GENERAL   METHODS    OF  Credit,  y,  course. 

SECONDARY    EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor   Mosher.  16  assignments. 

This  course  parallels  the  second  half  of  Education  52  in  the  Uni- 
versity catalogue.  It  is  based  upon  Parker's  Methods  of  Teaching 
in  High  Schools.  It  deals  with  such  topics  as  economy  in  class  room 
management,  types  of  learning  involved  in  high  school  subjects,  etc. 

Note:      Either   half   of   Education  52   may   be   taken  by   correspondence   and 
the  other  half  may  be  taken  in  the  summer  school. 

Note:      Those  who  have  taken  the  course  listed  as  c2  in  previous  years  are 
not  eligible  to  take  c  51a  or  c  51b,  and  these  who  have  taken  c  3  are 
not  eligible  to  take  c  52a  or  c  52b. 
(This  course  gives  credit  only  on  High  School  Teachers'  certificates.) 

c    62a.     TESTS  AND   MEASUREMENTS  IN  Credit,  y>  course. 

ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professors  Trajbue  and  Terry.  16  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  teachers  who  have  not  had  any 
previous  instruction  in  measurements  and  statistics.  The  theory  of 
educational  measurements  will  be  developed  from  discussions  of 
specific  measuring  scales.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  sane  in- 
terpretations of  the  results  of  testing  and  upon  a  reasonable  pro- 
gram looking  to  the  improvement  of  small  school  systems.  Text- 
book: Trabue's  Measuring  Results  in  Education. 

(Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed.  c  62a  must  take 
Ed.  c  42a.-b  also.) 

c    62b.     TESTS   AND    MEASUREMENTS    IN  Credit,  y2  course. 

ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professors  Trabue  and  Terry.  16  assignments. 

This  course  consists  in  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  dis- 
cussed in  c  62a.  The  work  will  include  (1)  the  actual  giving  of  cer- 
tain specified  tests  to  a  group  of  at  least  35  pupils  in  a  classroom 
and  (2)  the  interpretation  and  use  of  the  resulting  scores  in  the  im- 
provement of  instruction  in  the  classroom  studied.  Test  banks  and 
supplies  for  this  work  may  be  purchased  directly  from  the  publish- 
ers or  they  will  be  supplied  at  cost  by  the  Extension  Division. 
(Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed.  c  62b  must  take 
Ed.  c  42a-b  also.) 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

The  courses  offered  in  this  Division  are  especially  designed  in 
accordance  with  the  uniform  teacher-training  curricula  for  obtain- 
ing both  the  Primary  C  and  the  Grammar  Grade  C  certificates,  includ- 
ing also  the  Elementary  B  and  A  certificates.  These  curricula  were 
prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  committee  of  summer  school  directors. 

Credit.  The  courses  listed  in  this  Division  are  primarily  for  cer- 
tification credit,  but  degree  credit  in  the  School  of  Education  will  be 
given  for  some  of  these  courses  under  certain  conditions.  Each  cor- 
respondence course  listed  in  the  Normal  School  Division  gives  two 
semester  hours'  certification  credit,  with  the  exception  of  Writing  en  1 
which  gives  1%  semester  hours'  credit.  A  summer  school  unit  in  the 
uniform  curricula  done  by  extension  work  is  seven  and  one-half  se- 
mester hours.  Upon  completion  of  four  approved  courses  by  corre- 
spondence instruction  (eight  semester  hours),  a  teacher  will  be  enti- 
tled to  one  summer  school  unit  for  renewal  of  a  certificate  or  credit 
for  one  unit  for  raising  an  Elementary  Certificate  toward  a  Primary  C 
or  a  Grammar  Grade  C.  When  the  nine  units  of  the  Uniform  Cur- 
riculum have  been  completed,  the  C  certificate  will  be  issued  by  the 
State  Department. 

Fees.  For  each  correspondence  course  in  the  Normal  School  Di- 
vision the  fee  is  $8.00. 

Textbooks.  Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves, 
usually  through  the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished 
a  course,  the  Extension  Division  will  re-purchase  the  books  which  are 
in  good  condition,  provided  the  Division  is  not  over-stocked  with 
copies.  Upon  application  by  the  student  to  the  Extension  Division, 
reference  books  for  supplementary  reading  may  be  borrowed  from  the 
University  Library. 

Rules.  The  same  rules  which  govern  all  correspondence  courses 
offered  by  the  Extension  Division  apply  to  courses  taken  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  Division.  These  rules  are  listed  in  the  first  few  pages  of 
this  catalogue  and  any  teacher  contemplating  registering  for  courses  in 
the  Normal  School  Division  should  read  carefully  all  the  pages  in  the 
front  part  of  this  catalogue. 

Descriptions.  No  description  of  any  course  in  the  Normal  School 
Division  is  given  in  this  catalogue.  In  practically  all  cases  the  cor- 
respondence courses  cover  the  same  work  as  outlined  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  in  Educational  Publication  No.  86, 
Division  of  Teacher  Training  No.  14.  Teachers  who  find  it  necessary 
to  have  a  brief  description  of  any  course  before  registering  may  write 
to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  this  publication, 
which  is  called  "Uniform  Curricula  for  Securing  Primary  C  and 
Grammar  Grade  C  Certificates." 

Numbering.  The  courses  offered  by  correspondence  listed  in 
this    Division   are   designated  by   the    "c  n"   numbers    and   are   not   in 
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parenthesis.  The  numbers  and  letters  in  parenthesis  have  to  do  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  course  in  the  Uniform  Curricula.  The  Uni- 
form Curricula  numbering  means  as  follows :  The  first  digit  shows 
the  summer  school  unit  in  which  the  course  occurs ;  the  second  digit 
indicates  the  number  of  preceding  courses  in  that  particular  field. 
The  numbers  ending  with  "P"  are  for  Primary  Curriculum  only; 
those  ending  with  "G"  are  for  the  Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  only; 
those  ending  with  "X"  may  be  counted  toward  either  curriculum. 
To  illustrate:  Education  E  55  G — Grammar  Grade  Arithmetic.  The 
first  numeral  shows  that  this  course  comes  in  the  fifth  summer  school; 
the  second  numeral,  that  it  the  fifth  course  in  Education;  and  G 
shows  that  it  is  a  course  ,.n  the  Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  only. 
When  registering,  give  both  the  "c  n"  number  of  the  course  and  its 
number  and  letter  in  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

Eligibility.  The  correspondence  courses  in  the  Norm  1  School 
Division  are  intended  only  for  those  teachers  who  are  wo.  king  to- 
ward an  Elementary  B  or  A  Certificate,  or  a  Primary  C  or  Grammar 
Grade  C  Certificate.  The  holder  of  a  C  certificate  may  not  register 
for  any  correspondence  course  in  the  Normal  School  Division  except 
with  the  written  approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Teachers  who  already  hold  Primary  or  Grammar  grade 
certificates,  class  B  or  class  A  or  who  hold  High  School  teachers  cer- 
tificates, may  not  under  any  circumstances  take  work  in  the  Normal 
School  Division.  Such  teachers  should  register  for  th»  courses  listed 
elsewhere  in  the  College  Division  of  this  catalogue  . 

Course  Suggestions. 

1.  Students  should  never  take  a  course  for  which  they  have  already 
received  credit. 

2.  The  holder  of  a  Provisional  Elementary  Certificate  issued  upon 
an  expired  Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  B,  with  no  summer  school 
units  toward  an  Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  A,  should  take  work 
from  Unit  2  of  the  Uniform  Curricula ;  if  she  has  credit  for  one  or 
more  summer  school  units,  secured  since  the  original  Elementary 
Certificate  in  Class  B  was  issued,  her  courses  should  be  selected 
from  Units  2  to  5  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

3.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  B  Certificate,  issued  on  the  basis 
of  high  school  graduation  and  one  summer  school  credit,  should  take 
the  work  as  outlined  in  Unit  2  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

4.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  B  certificate,  issued  on  an  expired 
Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  A,  should  take  the  sixth  unit  of  the 
Uniform  Curricula,  unless  there  are  courses  in  that  unit  for  which 
credit  has  been  received. 

5.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  B  Certificate,  issued  on  a  year's 
college  credit  without  professional  work,  should  take  professional 
courses  from  Units  2  to  5  inclusive  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 
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6.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  A  certificate,  issued  on  high  school 
graduation  and  summer  school  credit,  or  on  one  year's  college  credit, 
should  take  work  from  the  last  four  units  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  wishing  to  secure  elementary  cer- 
tificates and  those  desiring  credit  for  raising  or  renewing  such  certifi- 
cates a  copy  of  the  uniform  state  curricula  is  given  below.  Courses 
offered  by  correspondence  are  designated  by  the  numbers  "c"  or  "en" 
and  are  listed  on  the  margin  at  the  left  of  the  numbers  in  parenthesis. 

Courses  should  be  selected  either  from  the  primary  or  grammar 
grade  curriculum.      Work   should  not  '  •    taken   from   both   curricula. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
I.    Primary   Curriculum 

No.  1 


Credit 
Sem.  Hrs. 


Not  offerUi (Ed.  11X)  Introduction    to    Teaching 2 

Not  offered    (Ed.  12X)  Elementary  School  Practice 2 

Not  offered   (Eng.  11X)  English  Composition  2 

Not  offered____._(Phy.  Ed.  11X)  Plays  and  Games    (General) 1 


Ed.  en  3 (Ed.  23P) 

Eng.  en  2 (Eng.  22X) 

Ed.  en  8 (Ed.  24X) 

Writ,  en  1 (Writing  21X) 


Ed.   en   4 (Ed.  35P) 

(Ready  Oct.  15,  1926) 

Ed.  en  4 (Ed.  35P.) 

Eng.  en  3_.___ (Eng.  33X) 

Geog.  en   1 (Geog.  31X) 

Not   offered  ......  (Drawing  31X) 


Biol,  en  2 (Biol.  41X) 

(Ready  Nov.   15,   1926) 

Psyc.  en  1 (Psyc.  41X) 

Hist,  en  2a (Hist.   41X) 

Soc.  c  24 (Phys.  Ed.  24P) 


Physiol,  en  1  ...   (Physiol.  51X) 
(Ready  Nov.  15,  1926) 

Hist,  en  2b (Hist.  52X) 

Ed.   en  5 (Ed.  56P) 

Not   offered (Music  51 X) 


No.  2 

Special  Primary  Method  (Reading)....     2 

English  Composition   2 

Introductory  School  Management 2 

*  Writing    (Skill) 1% 

(Classroom    management) 
(Nos.   1  and  2  required  for  Elementary 
B  Certificate) 

No.  3 
Special  Primary  Methods  2 

(Language,  Story  Telling  and 
Dramatization) 

English  Composition  2 

Principles   of   Geography 2 

*Fundamentals  of  Drawing  1 

No.  4 
General    Biology    2 


Child   Study  2 

American    History   2 

Plays  and  Games    (Primary  Grades)  1 

No.  5 

Personal  and  School  Hygiene 2 

American    History   2 

Primary  Number  and  Projects 2 

Elements    of    Music  1 

(Nos.  1  to  5  inclusive  required  for 
Elementary  A   Certificate) 


*EIective    if    proficient. 
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Ed.   en   6 (Ed.  67P) 

Biol,  en  3 (Biol.  62X) 

(Ready  Dec.  15,  1926) 

Geog.   en   2 (Geog.  62P) 

(Ready    Jan.    15,    1926) 

Not   offered___(Ind.   Arts.  61P) 


Hist,   en    6 (Hist.  73P) 

(Ready  Feb.  15,  1927) 

Biol,  en  4 (Biol.  73X) 

(Ready  Feb.  15,  1927) 

Eng.  en  4 (Eng.  74P) 

(Ready  April  15,  1927) 

Not  offered (Drawing  72P) 

Ed.  c  la —  (Psyc.  82X) 

Not   offered ..(Writing  82P) 

Not   offered    (Ed.  88X) 

Not    offered (Geog.  83X) 

Soc.  c  10a (Soc.  91X) 

Not  offered  ...(Relig.  Ed.  91X) 

Hist,   en  5 (Hist.  94X) 

Not  offered .....(Music  92P) 

Not  offered  (Eng.  95P) 


No.  6 

Primary  Curriculum  2 

Biology   (Plants) _ _ _ -  2 

Geography  and  Nature  Study  for  Pri- 
mary  Grades   2 

Industrial   Arts   for   Primary  Grades  1 

No.  7 

History  Material  for  Primary  Grades  2 

Biology    (Animals)    2 

Children's   Literature   2 

Drawing  for  Primary  Grades 1 

No.  8 

Educational  Psychology  2 

Writing    (Technique)    1 

Observation   and   Participation 

(Optional)    1 

Types  of  Industries  __ 2 

Elective  1   or  2 

No.  9 

Social  Problems  or 

Religious   Education   2 

Citizenship    , 2 

Music  for  Primary  Grades ._.  1 

Reading  and  Speech  2 


II.    Grammar  Grade  Curriculum 

No.  1 


Not    offered (Educ.  11X) 

Not    offered (Educ.  12X) 

Not    offered (Eng.  11X) 

Not  offered.. (Phys.  Educ.  11X) 


Ed.  en  10 (Educ.  23G) 

Eng.  en  2 (Eng.  22X) 

Ed.  en  8 (Educ.  24X) 

Writ,  en  1 (Writ.  21X) 


Geog.  en   1 (Geog.  31X) 

Eng.  en  3 (Eng.  33X) 

Hist,   en   1 (Hist.  31G) 

Not  offered (Draw.  31X) 


Credit 
Sem.  Hrs. 


Introduction   to    Teaching 2 

Elementary  School  Practice 2 

English  Composition  2 

Plays  and  Games  (General) 1 

No.  2 

Grammar  Grade   Methods 2 

(Lang.,  Comp.  and   Reading) 
English  Composition  2 

Introductory  School  Management 2 

(Classroom   Management) 

*  Writing    (Skill)    V/2 

(Nos.  1  and  2  required  for  Elementary 
B   Certificate) 


No.  3 

Principles  of  Geography  

English  Composition  

European    Backgrounds   

*Fundamentals    of   Drawing 


*  Elective  if  proficient. 
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Psyc.  en  1 .(Psyc.  41 X) 

Biol,  en  2 (Biol.  41X) 

(Ready  Nov.  15,  1926) 

Hist,  en  2a (Hist.  41X) 

Soc.  c  24. (Phys.  Educ.  42G) 


Physiol,  en  1__..(  Physiol.  51 X) 
(Ready  Nov.  15,  1926) 

Hist,  en  2b (Hist.  52X) 

Ed.  en  11 (Educ.  55G) 

Not    offered (Music  51X) 


Biol,  en  3 (Biol.  62X) 

(Ready  Dec.  15,  1926) 

Hist,   en   4 (Hist.  63G) 

Ed.  en  12 .(Educ.  66G) 


Eng.    en.    7 (Eng.  74G) 

(Ready  Mar.  15,  1927) 

Biol,  en  4 (Biol.  73X) 

(Ready  Feb.  15,  1927) 

Geog.  en  3 (Geog.  72G) 

(Ready  May  15,  1927) 

Not  offered  (Draw.  72G) 


Ed.   c   la (Psyc.  82X) 

Geog.   en  4 (Geog.  83G) 

(Ready  May  15,  1927) 

Eng.  en  6 (Eng.  85G) 

(Ready  June  15,  1927) 

Not  offered   (Educ.  88X) 


Ed.  en  13 (Educ.  98G) 

Soc.  c  10a (Sociol.  91X) 

Not  offered   (Relig.  Educ.  91X) 

Hist,   en   5 .(Hist.  94X) 

Not    offered (Music  92G) 


No.  4 

Child   Study  _ 2 

General  Biology 2 

American   History  2 

Plays  and  Games  (Grammar  Grades)  1 

No.  5 

Personal  and  School  Hygiene  2 

American    History 2 

Grammar  Grade  Arithmetic  2 

Elements   of   Music    (Optional) 1 

(Nos.  1  to  5  inclusive  required  for 
Elementary  A  Certificate) 

No.  6 

Biology   (Plants)   2 

North  Carolina  History  2 

Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  and 

Projects  2 

Elective   _1   or  2 

No.  7 

American    Literature 2 

Biology    (Animals)    2 

Geography  of  North  America  2 

Drawing  for  Grammar  Grades 1 

No.  8 

Educational  Psychology  _. 2 

Types    of    Industries _ 2 

Literature  for  Grammar  Grades  2 

Observation  and  Participation 1 

No.  9 

Methods:  Geography  and  History 2 

Social   Problems    

or 

Religious   Education    2 

Citizenship    2 

Musical  Appreciation  for  Grammar 

Grades   1 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 


c    1. 


FRESHMAN  ENGLISH 
Mr.  Wright. 


Credit,  1  course. 

Fee,  $13.50. 

Extra  revision  fee,  $3.00. 

27  assignments. 
Intensive  reading,  chiefly  in  prose;  extensive  reading  among  selected 
books  and  periodicals;  constant  written  compositions  and  progressive 
exercises   in   sentence   structure,   paragraph    structure,    and   organiza- 
tion of  compositions. 
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c    3.         SOPHOMORE    ENGLISH.  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.    McCain  Fee,  $13.50. 

26  assignments. 
This  course  covers  the  same  field  as  the  first  term  of  required  sopho- 
more English  as  outlined  in  the  University  catalogue.  The  Great  Tra- 
dition is  the  text  used  and  the  period  studied  is  from  the  Renaissance 
through  the  eighteenth  century.  The  basis  of  the  work  is  the  study 
of  representative  selections  illustrative  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written.  While  this  is  a  literature  course 
primarily,  no  student  will  be  given  credit  for  the  term's  work  unless 
he  shows  a  creditable  ease  in  the  matter  of  English  composition. 

c    4.         SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH.  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  continuation  of  English  c  3  based  on  more  recent  work  in  English 

and  American  literature. 
c    6.         ENGLISH  OF  COMMERCE.       (Business  English).       (See  descrip- 
tion of  this  course  listed  under  School  of  Commerce). 

c    7.         THE  SHORT  STORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  Senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

A  composition  course  primarily  designed  to  offer  students  an  oppor- 
tunity for  short  story  writing  and  to  familiarize  them  with  the  form. 
The  work  of  various  European  and  American  authors  will  be  studied. 
This  course  parallels  English  23  in  the  University  catalogue. 

c    8.         MODERN  DRAMA.  Credit,  l/2  coursi 

Mr.  Potter.  Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  the  student  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  chief  tendencies  of  English  and  continental  Drama 
of  the  past  thirty  years.  The  plays  upon  which  the  lesson  assign- 
ments are  based  are  printed  in  Dickinson's  Chief  Contemporary  Dra- 
matists, (First  Series). 

c    9.         THE   CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  Credit,  %  course. 

SHORT   STORY.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Mr.  Potter.  15  assignments. 

A  consideration  of  the  types  and  tendencies  of  American  short  sto- 
ries of  the  past  ten  years.  Reading  of  numerous  examples  of  stories 
in  this  period. 

c.  Ha.     THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Howell.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  will  attempt  to  acquaint  the  teacher  of  English  with 
the  material  to  be  used  in  the  first  year  high  school  course  in  litera- 
ture. The  teaching  of  composition  will  not  be  taken  up  directly. 
Stress  will  be  placed  on  backgrounds,  word-study  and  content  of  the 
literature  taken  up,  rather  than  methods  of  teaching. 

c    31a.     DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Potter.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  one-act  play  as  a  form  of  literary  and  dramatic  ex- 
pression. Plays  by  representative  authors  will  be  read  and  analyzed 
for  their  expression  of  some  phase  of  life  and  for  their  stage  effec- 
tiveness. Considerable  attention  will  be  devoted  to  technique.  This 
course  may  be  taken  independently  of  c  31b. 
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c   31b.     DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  Va  course. 

Professor  Potter.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite — English  c  31a.  16  assignments. 

Where  in  c  31a  the  student  is  called  upon  to  exert  his  critical  powers, 
here  he  is  expected  to  manifest  some  creative  power.  No  student  who 
is  not  seriously  interested  in  playwriting  should  register  for  c  31b, 
a  practical  course  in  dramatic  composition.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  materials  of  local  tradition,  folk-lore,  and  present-day  life  in 
North  Carolina.  Each  student  is  required  to  write  one  one-act  play. 
Worthy  plays  may  be  selected  for  production  by  the  Carolina  Play- 
makers.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor,  a  student  may 
repeat  the  course  for  credit. 

c   37.       SHAKESPEARE:    THE  COMEDIES.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor   Potter.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
A  study  of  Shakespeare's  contribution  to  comedy.     There  is  a  con- 
sideration of  Elizabethan  conditions,  the  technique  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  art  of  the  play-wright,  and  a  comparison  of  Shakespeare's  prac- 
tice in  comedy  with  the  classical  and  other  forms. 

c    38.       SHAKESPEARE:    THE  TRAGEDIES.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor   Potter.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Senior   elective.  27  assignments. 

This  course  is  complementary  to  English  37.  It  is  a  study  of  Shakes- 
peare's contribution  to  tragedy  and  a  consideration  of  his  conception 
of  tragedy  as  compared  with  the  classical  and  modern  types. 

c    59.       AMERICAN   LITERATURE.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  colonial  and   revolutionary  periods 
and  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  through  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 

c    66.       THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  NOVEL.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  MacMlllan.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  English  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century.     Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  works  of  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George  Eliot. 

c    75.       RESTORATION  AND  EIGHTEENTH  Credit,  1  course. 

CENTURY  DRAMA.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Mr.  Wright.  27  assignments. 

A  study  of  life  and  thought  of  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth  century 
as  reflected  in  the  drama.  While  the  course  centers  around  the  drama 
of  these  periods,  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  social  conditions: 
the  growth  of  the  urbane  spirit,  the  sentimental  movement,  the  rise 
of  the  middle  class,  contemporary  fashions  and  customs,  etc.,  por- 
trayed in  the  plays  of  the  period.  Intensive  studies  will  be  made 
of  such  plays  as  Aureng-Zebe,  The  Rehearsal,  Love  for  Loce,  The 
Way  of  the  World,  The  Beaux  Strategem,  The  Conscious  Lovers,  Tom 
Thumb  the  Great,  The  Rivals,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

c    1.         INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

(Part  A.  Dynamical  Geology).  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Prottty.  27  assignments. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physical  geology  of  the  Earth,  its  composi- 
tion, structure,  and  the  natural  processes  that  are  at  work  modifying 
it.  In  the  laboratory  work  the  student  will  take  up  the  study  of  the 
common  minerals  and  rocks,  the  interpretation  of  topographic  maps, 
and  earth  features.  Advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  local  conditions 
for  supervised  field  trips.  Minerals,  rocks,  and  maps  will  be  furnished 
by  the  University  at  a  nominal  charge.  (If  materials  are  returned  in 
good  condition  at  end  of  course,  the  fee  will  be  refunded). 

c    21.       INDUSTRIAL  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  1  course. 
Professor  Cobb.  Fee,  $13.50. 
Junior  and  Senior  elective.                                                     26  assignments. 
The  course  deals  with  man's  interaction  with  his  varying  environment 
in  the  development  of  industries,  and  with  the  geographic  conditions 
of  different  countries  as  giving  rise  to  commerce.     Sets  of  laboratory 
materials   will   be   sent   the   student   who   pays   an   additional   fee    for 
same.     (If  materials  are  returned  in  good  condition  at  end  of  course, 
the  fee  will  be  refunded). 

c   22.       INDUSTRIAL  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Professor  Cobb.  Credit,  1  course. 

Junior   and   Senior  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Continuation  of  c  21.  27  assignments. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

c    3.        GERMAN.     INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

Professor  Krttmplemann.  Credit,  1  course. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2.  27  assignments. 

Translation,  sight  reading,  composition,  grammar. 

c    21.       ADVANCED   GERMAN.      (Introduction  to  the  history  of  German 
Literature). 
Professor  Toy. 

Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  elective.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisite,  German  3-4  or  Fee,  $13.50. 

one  year  of  college  German.  27  assignments. 

Lessing:     Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller:  Die  Jung  from  von  Orleans. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

History 

c    1.         FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN 

HISTORY.     Part  1.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Caldwell.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen.  26  assignments. 

A  general  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  factors  in  modern 
civilization  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  emphasis  of  the 
course  will  rest  upon  the  commercial  revolution,  European  expansion, 
the  Protestant  revolt,  colonial  and  dynastic  rivalry,  the  Old  Regime, 
the  French  Revolution,  the  industrial  revolution,  the  rise  of  democ- 
racy, the  influences,  the  growth  of  modern  imperialism,  and  the  course 
of  modern  international  relations. 
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c   2.         FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN 
HISTORY.     Part  II. 

Professor Credit,  1  course. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Continuation  of  c  1.  27  assignments. 

c    3.         ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  convey  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
English  history  and  to  broaden  it  into  a  survey  of  the  part  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  played  in  world  history. 

c    4.         ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Credit,  1  course. 

Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Continuation  of  c  3.  27  assignments. 

c    14.       MODERN   EUROPEAN   HISTORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  Senior  elective.  31  assignments. 

Course  of  study  dealing  with  the  primary  factors  that  shaped  Euro- 
pean history  from  the  close  of  the  great  religious  war,  1848.  (The 
Thirty  Years'  War),  to  the  present  time.  The  present  Europe  will 
be  interpreted  by  a  study  of  the  influence  that  gave  its  nations  their 
present  boundaries,  their  particular  forms  of  government,  and  their 
national  ideals  and  ambitions.  Outline  studies,  texts,  and  reference 
readings. 

c    26.       THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  Credit,  1  course. 

IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Caldwell.  27  assignments. 

A  study  of  methods  in  the  teaching  of  history,  the  use  of  outlines, 
maps,  collateral  reading  and  illustrative  material,  the  forms  of  recita- 
tions, examinations,  etc.  The  work  will  be  related  direrctly  to  the 
High  School  courses  in  European  History. 

Government 
c    1.         COMPARATIVE 

GOVERNMENT.     Part   I.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Hamilton.  Fee,  $1350. 

Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

In  this  course  an  intensive  study  will  be  made  of  the  governmental 
and  social  institutions  of  the  leading  states  of  the  modern  world. 
Part  I  will  be  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  Part  II  the  chief  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  Great 
Britain  and  France,  with  outline  studies  of  the  institutions  of  other 
European  countries. 

c   2.         COMPARATIVE 

GOVERNMENT.     Part   II.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor   Hamilton.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  Government  c  1. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

c    1.         READINGS  IN  ROMAN 

LITERATURE.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Harrer.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Freshmen  elective.  27  assignments. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  translating  of  Latin,  with  work  in 
vocabulary,  and  with  a  review  of  the  chief  principles  of  grammar. 
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c    2.         LATIN.    Selections  from  Vergil's  Aeneid. 

Professor  Harrer.  Credit,  1  course, 

Freshman  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  1  or  the  equivalent.  27  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  Latin  1 :  translation,  hexameter  verse,  content  of 
the  Aeneid,  epic  form.  Students  who  present  3  units  only  in  Latin 
for  entrance  begin  with  this  course,  and  may  count  it  for  credit  pro- 
vided it  is  followed  by  Latin  3. 

c    8.         LATIN  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.  Gwynn.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  course  will  begin  with  translation  into  Latin  of  detached  sen- 
tences illustrating  the  general  principles  of  syntax  and  word-order; 
the  second  half  will  deal  with  continuous  narrative  and  with  ques- 
tions of  diction  and  style. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

c    1.         MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS   I.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required  of  Freshmen.  27  assignments. 

A  study  of  functions  and  their  graphs,  the  limit  notion,  graphical 
treatment  of  rates,  mean  ordinates,  maximum  and  minimum,  areas, 
etc. — an  introduction  to  the  notions  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus.     Graphic  solution  of  equations. 

c    2.         MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  II.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lasi.ey.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required  of  Freshmen.  27  assignments. 

Solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  with  applications.  Logarithms 
and  their  application  to  computation.  Solution  of  equations.  Trigo- 
nometric analysis,  series,  permutations,  combinations,  complex 
numbers. 

c    3.         COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Linker.  Fee,  $13.50. 

4.4  assignments. 
This  course  treats  the  quadratic  equation  with  a  detail  discussion  of 
the   nature   of   its    roots.      Graphs   are   especially   stressed.      Determi- 
nants and  their  properties  are  gone  into.     Other  topics,  such  as  com- 
plex numbers,  partial  fractions,  etc.,  are  touched  upon. 

c    4.         TRIGONOMETRY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
This   course  concerns  itself  with  the  definitions   of  the  trigonometric 
functions  and  the   relations  between  the   functions,  their   relations  to 
the  large  notion  of  angles,  the  application  of  the  functions  and  the  log 
tables  to  the  solution  of  triangles  on  the  plane. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

c    1.         THEORY  OF  MUSIC  Credit,  Y3  course. 

(INTRODUCTORY).  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Weaver.  16  assignments. 

The   rudiments  of  music,   its  structural  elements   in   rhythm,  melody, 

harmony,  and  form;  simple  exercises  in  reading  and  writing  music. 
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c    10.       HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.     Part  I.  Credit,  ya  course. 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Primitive  music,  the  music  of  the  early  civilized  countries   (particu- 
larly  Egypt,    Greece   and    Rome),    the   monophonic   period,    and    the 
polyphonic  period  up  to  approximately  the  year  1600. 

c    11.       HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.     Part  II.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Weaver.  Credit,   x/z  course. 

Continuation  of  c  10.  16  assignments. 

c    20.       HARMONY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Proessor  Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

A  beginner's  course  in  elementary  harmony.  18  assignments. 

c    21.       HARMONY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  20.  16  assignments. 

The  course  includes:  the  inversions  of  the  common  chord;  the  domi- 
nant seventh  and  its  inversions;  natural  modulation. 

c   22.       HARMONY.  Credit,  Vz  course. 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  20-c  22.  17  assignments. 

The  course  includes:  secondary  sevenths;  chords  of  the  ninth;  deriva- 
tives of  the  cominant  ninth;  simple  suspensions. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

c    1.         GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,   1    course. 

Mr.  Glenn.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Laboratory  Fee,  $1.00. 

Senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  essential  phenomena  of  psy- 
chology, and  the  various  methods  of  approach.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  organic  relationships  within  the  whole  field. 

c    2.         GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,   1   course. 

Me.  Glenn.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Laboratory  Fee,  $1.00. 

Senior  elective.  27  assignments. 
Continuation   of  c   1. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

French 

c    4.         FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.  Haronian.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
Prerequisite,  French  1-2,  and  3 
in  residence  or  one  year  of 
college  French. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  practice  in  writing  French. 

c    6.         MASTERPIECES  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Mr.  Haronian.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisite,  French  3-4,  and  5  Fee,  $13.50. 

in  residence  or  two  years  of  27  assignments. 

college  French. 

This  course  covers  the  masterpieces  of  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centu- 
ries, with  selections  from  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Beaumachais, 
Voltaire,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Rostand,  etc. 

Note:      French  c  4  and  c  6  are  not  open  to  University  students. 
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c   3. 


c    4. 


c    5. 


c    6. 


c    1. 


Spanish 

SPANISH  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1-2  in  27  assignments. 

residence,  or  one  year  of 
college  Spanish. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  practice  in  writing  Spanish. 


SPANISH  COMPOSITION. 

Professor  Adams. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1-2,  and  3  in 

residence,  or  one  year  of 

college  Spanish. 

Continuation  of  Spanish  c  3. 


Credit,   1  course. 
Fee,  $13.50. 
27  assignments. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  Credit,  1  course. 

LITERATURE.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Adams.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisites,  Spanish  3-4  in  residence 
or  two  years  of  College  Spanish. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  Spanish  literature.  A  general  survey  of 
Spanish  literature  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  with  some  ref- 
erence to  preceding  literary  movements.  Reading  of  selections  from 
Lope  de  Vega  Cervantes,  Calderon,  etc. 

MODERN  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  Credit,   1  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  5.  27  assignments. 

A  general  survey  of  Spanish  literature  since  the  classical  period, 
with  special  stress  on  the  19th  century. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


RURAL   ECONOMICS. 
Professor  Hobbs. 


Credit,  1  course. 

Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  is  a  technical  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  subject  of 
agricultural  economics.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  scope  of 
agricultural  economics,  systems  of  farming,  farm  financing,  power 
and  machinery,  labor,  land,  tenancy,  credits,  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, price  of  farm  products,  and  so  on.  The  purpose  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  agriculture  as  a  business,  and  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  new  field  of  agricultural  economy. 


RURAL  ECONOMICS. 
Professor  Hobbs. 


Credit,  1   course. 

Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  is  a  non-technical  course  and  is  concerned  with  the  general  field 
of  rural  economy,  as  distinguished  from  the  preceding  technical  course 
on  agricultural  economics.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  separate  or  as  a 
continuation  course.  This  course  deals  with  the  general  economic 
aspects  of  rural  life.  It  covers  a  brief  history  of  American  agricul- 
ture and  rural  life;  land,  labor,  and  capital  as  factors  in  agriculture, 
rural  credits,  farmer  movements  past  and  present,  agricultural  re- 
organization, the  future  of  agriculture,  agriculture  and  industry,  the 
cooperative  movement,  etc. 
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c   3.         HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  outlines  the  history  of  agriculture  and  rural  life  mainly 
in  Europe  and  America.  From  the  beginning  of  time  man  has  lived 
largely  on  the  farm  and  has  extracted  his  living  out  of  the  soil.  Ur- 
banization is  a  recent  development.  This  course  is  designed  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  stages  of  agricultural  development  from 
the  earliest  recorded  times  to  the  present.  It  covers  earliest  begin- 
nings, agriculture  in  Rome  and  Greece,  later  agriculture  and  rural 
conditions  in  Europe,  and  a  brief  history  of  American  agriculture. 
It  enables  one  better  to  understand  history. 

c    5.         RURAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  rural  sociology.  It  is 
based  on  definite  text  materials,  and  therefore  is  generally  technical 
in  character,  serving  to  lay  a  foundation  for  further  study  in  this 
field.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  rural  and  urban  communities 
defined,  types  of  rural  communities,  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  farm  life,  rural  health  and  sanitation,  rural  social  institutions  as 
the  home,  school,  church,  and  government. 

c    6.         RURAL  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  is  a  non-technical  reading  and  reporting  course  in  which  a  more 
detailed  study  is  made  of  the  major  rural  social  problems,  with 
special  consideration  to  Southern  conditions.  It  deals  with  such  sub- 
jects as  what  the  country  life  problems  are,  the  rural  mind,  the  coun- 
try home,  the  country  school,  the  country  church,  county  government 
in  North  Carolina,  social  results  of  farm  tenancy,  etc.  May  be  taken 
as  a  separate  or  as  a  continuation  course. 

c    20.     NORTH  CAROLINA:  ECONOMIC  Credit,  1  course. 

AND  SOCIAL.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Lab.    Fee,   $2.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  home  state, 
and  it  is  the  only  course  of  its  nature  offered  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  economic  and  social  interpretation  of  North  Carolina,  and  is 
designed  mainly  for  teachers  whose  work  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
state.  It  outlines  the  geographic  areas  of  the  state,  their  economic 
foundations,  peculiar  social  conditions,  problems,  and  constructive  sug- 
gestions. It  covers  population,  agriculture,  resources,  industry,  and 
state-wide  social  and  economic  conditions.     No  text  books. 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Department  of  Sociology 

c    1.         INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.  Hoffer.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  Junior  27  assignments. 

and   Senior   elective. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  of  sociology  and  to  teach  him  to  apply,  to 
some  extent,  these  principles  to  some  of  the  social  problems.  The 
text    used    gives    a    good    outline   of    one    author's    conception    of    the 
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facts  involved  in  the  association  of  people  together.  The  course  con- 
tains a  system  of  sociology.  Studies  are  made  of:  The  social  popula- 
tion, social  forces,  social  processes;  social  products  and  sociological 
principles. 

c    4a.       EDUCATIONAL   SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Mr.  Hoffer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  Senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

A  course  in  the  foundations  of  educational  sociology  giving  special 
emphasis  upon  the  utilization  of  sociology  in  determining  the  educa- 
bility  of  the  group  and  in  correlating  other  institutions  with  the 
school.  The  social  objectives  for  the  individual,  for  the  group,  for 
the  institutions,  for  school  subjects,  will  be  treated  specially. 

c    4b.       EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,   %  course. 

Mr.  Hoffer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  Senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

c  4b  a  continuation  of  c  4a,  with  special  emphasis  upon  original  stud- 
ies, researches,  and  practical  projects  in  the  application  of  the  or- 
ganization principles  set  forth  in  c  4a. 

c    8.         COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION.  Credit,   %  course. 

Professor  Steiner  axd  Mr.  Lawrence.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  16  assignments. 

Senior  elective. 

Principles  of  collective  behavior  and  social  control  in  their  applica- 
tion to  problems  of  community  work.  Analysis  of  different  types  of 
communities.  Technique  of  community  diagnosis.  Fundamental  fac- 
tors involved  in  community  organization.  Evaluation  of  methods  of 
community  work.  Study  of  examples  of  successful  experiments  in 
community  organization.  This  is  a  professional  course  designed  pri- 
marily for  teachers,  social  workers,  county  superintendents  of  public 
welfare,  and  others  interested  in  community  work. 

c    10a.     THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  ]/3  course. 

Professor  Meyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  deals  with  a  survey  of  the  following  problems:  The 
Family;  Growth  of  Population;  Immigration;  the  Race  Problem; 
Religion  and  Ethics.  The  origin,  growth,  structure,  and  activities 
of  the  family  are  studied.  Divorce  as  a  social  problem  is  presented. 
Population  studies  as  regards  numbers  and  quality  is  stressed. 
Causes  of  human  migration,  types  of  immigrants,  restrictive  laws,  and 
future  trends  of  immigration  are  given.  The  negro  in  education,  poli- 
tics, wealth  and  religion  offer  study.  Suggested  remedies  for  a  better 
adaptation  are  presented.  The  effects  of  geographic  environment  and 
heredity  to  the  social  problems  are  given  and  some  of  the  programs 
of  solution  are  studied.  The  textbooks  are:  Dow — Society  and  its 
Problems;  Elwood — Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems. 

c    10b.     THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Meyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Soc.  c  10a.  16  assignments. 

Here  the  problems  of  maladjustments  are  given.  Poverty,  Crime, 
Defectives,  Immorality,  Child  Labor,  Unemployment,  and  other  phases 
of  maladjustment  are  offered.  The  causes,  effects,  and  treatment  of 
Poverty  are  presented.  Crime  is  clasified  and  criminals  typed.  Meth- 
ods of  treatment  and  causes  and  effects  are  stressed.  The  defectives 
and  immoral  are  studied  in  relation  to  the  social  order.     Problems  of 
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an  economic  nature  but  having  direct  social  bearings  are  also  given — 
child  labor,  unemployment,  sweat-shops,  women  in  industry  and  the 
like.  Many  constructive  aids  and  programs  for  wholesome  pro- 
cedure are  presented.  The  textbooks:  In  addition  to  those  used  in 
Soc.  c  10a,  Towne — Social  Problems,   (Revised). 

Note:  The  student  may  take  both  of  the  above  two  half  courses  but  it  is 
necessary  to  take  Sociology  c  10a  first.  Sociology  c  10a  may  be  taken 
without  following  it  with  c  10b.  Anyone  who  has  had  Sociology  c 
10  or  c  10a  prior  to  September  1,  1925,  may  not  take  either  of  these 
courses. 

c    12.       CRIME  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  TREATMENT.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Steiner  and  Mr.  Lawrence.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  Senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Nature  of  crime;  extent  of  crime;  causes  of  crime;  criminal  law  and 
procedure;  theories  and  methods  of  punishment;  the  prison  system; 
substitutes  for  imprisonment,  problems  of  prison  administration;  the 
prevention   of  crime. 

c    14.       FAMILY   PROBLEMS.  Credit,  Vs  course. 

.    Professor  Steiner  and  Mr.  Lawrence.  Fee,  $8.00 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50. 
16  assignments. 
This  course  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  family 
and  the  family  to  the  community.  The  technique  of  case  work  and 
its  scientific  approach,  methods  of  investigation,  interviewing,  social 
evidence,  sources,  diagnosis,  treatment. 

c    16.       SOCIAL  AND   PUBLIC  WELFARE.  Credit,  ya  course. 

Professor  Odum  and  Mr.  Sanders.  Fee,  $6.50. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  is  an  approach  to  the  study  of  social  work  and  public 
welfare  through  outlines  of  social  study  and  experiment.  The 
course  will  include  lectures  and  readings  on  the  purpose  and  special 
problems  of  citizenship,  social  pathology,  child  welfare,  social  or- 
ganization, with  a  chapter  on  North  Carolina  as  a  composite  field  of 
social  work   and   public   welfare. 

c    23.       THE  THEORY  OF  PLAY  AND  Credit,  %  course. 

RECREATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Meyer.  16  assignments. 

The  theory  of  play  and  recreation  is  studied  in  this  course,  while  in 
that  which  follows  c  24  the  practice  is  stressed.  In  this  course  the 
play  movement  is  given  with  emphasis  on  the  present  need  of  play 
and  how  play  is  promoted.  A  study  is  made  of  the  play  instincts — 
hunting,  fighting,  and  housing  as  illustrations.  Sex  and  age  differ- 
ences are  given.  Classification  of  movements  and  interest  form  a 
helpful  section.  The  physical,  mental,  moral,  social,  and  preventive 
values  in  play  and  recreation  are  studied  and  stressed.  The  text 
used  is  interesting  and  offers  many  helpful  suggestions  for  those  in- 
terested in  play  and  recreational  activities. 

c    24.       THE   PRACTICE   OF   PLAY   AND  Credit,  %  course. 

RECREATION.  Fee,   $8.00. 

Professor  Meyer.  16  assignments. 

In  this  course  the  practical  field  of  play  and  recreation  is  entered. 
A  helpful  bibliography  is  studied.  Playground  plans,  equipment, 
and  activities  are  suggested.  Emphasis  is  given  to  game  analysis 
and    methods    of    game    instruction.      Organization    work    is    studied. 
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Boys'  and  girls'  clubs;  camp  life  as  a  part  of  the  recreational  pro- 
gram; special  holiday  activities  and  general  athletics  are  some  of 
of  the  other  topics  studied.  Many  helpful  aids  and  suggestions  are 
given.  Plays  of  simple  imitation,  story  plays,  rythmic  plays,  con- 
tests, goal  games,  tag  games,  team  games  and  plays  for  special  oc- 
casions feature  the  practical  work. 

Note:  Any  person  contemplating  taking  both  c  23  or  c  24  should  take  c  23 
first.  C  24  may  follow  later,  but  it  may  be  taken  alone.  Those  who 
took  Soc.  c  24  prior  to  Sept.  1,  1924,  may  not  take  either  Soc. 
c  23  or  24. 

c    25.       EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES   IN  Credit,   %  course. 

THE   SCHOOL  COMMUNITY.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Meyer.  16  assignments. 

Extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school  are  presented  here  with 
special  emphasis  to  high  school  interests.  While  the  course  gives  a 
certain  amount  of  theory  it  is  mainly  practical  in  value.  The  signi- 
ficant topics  studied  include:  1.  Clubs,  2.  Student  Participation  in 
School  Government,  3.  Physical  Education,  4.  Publicity  in  School 
Publications,  5.  Commencement,  6.  Many  Miscellaneous  Topics — 
The  Assembly,  Festival  Days,  Suggestions  to  Leaders,  Home 
Room  Activities,  Programs,  Dramatics,  Point  Systems,  and  others, 
7.  Contributions  from  National  Agencies  Interested  in  Extra-Cur- 
ricular  activities,  8.  Theoretical  Studies  of  Institutions  promoting 
successful  programs,  9.  Bibliographical  materials,  and  10.  Sugges- 
tions  and   Aids   for  Leadership. 

ARE  YOU  INCLUDED? 

University  courses  of  standard  grade  by  correspondence  offer  ex- 
cellent opportunities  to  hundreds  of  persons  who  are  fully  qualified 
to  pursue  them  profitably  but  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  unable  to 
attend  a  university.  Aside  from  the  general  appeal  of  this  work  it 
is  particularly  helpful  to  the  following  classes : 

1.  College  students  who  are  unable  to  pursue  continu- 
ous residence  courses. 

2.  School  teachers  who  are  working  for  certification 
credit. 

3.  High  school  graduates  who  can  not  go  to  college. 

4.  Professional  and  business  men  who  wish  to  supple- 
ment   their    training. 

5.  Teachers  in  country  schools  who  have  had  little  or  no 
normal  school  work  and  no  college  training. 

6.  The  man  or  woman  wTho  left  school  early  or  who  is  too 
old  to  go  to  school  and  feels  the  value  of  broader  training 
to  make  life  more  interesting  or  who  seeks  to  change  his 
or   her   vocation. 

7.  Club  women  who  wish  to  pursue  a  systematic  line  of 
study. 
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8.  The  young  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  prepare  for 
a  business  career. 

9.  Isolated  men  and  women  who  desire  some  interest 
outside  of  themselves — who  are  reaching  out  for  mental 
stimulus. 

10.  House-keepers  and  home-makers  who  wish  to  keep 
up  with  the  times. 

11.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  laboring  in  remote  places, 
who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  educational 
matters. 

12.  Those  in  public  service — in  fact  all  who  are  eager 
for  knowledge  or  advancement,  and  are  reaching  out  for 
mental  stimulus,  and  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction  of  the  Extension 
Division  has  been  organized  with  the  needs  of  these  people  in  mind. 
In  correspondence  study  the  University  projects  itself  into  every 
corner  of  the  State  and  is  thus  enabled  to  serve  its  patrons  by  meeting 
their  educational  needs,  regardless  of  their  geographical  location. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  as  a  public  institution  belongs 
to  all  the  people  of  the  State.  Therefore  it  is  YOUR  University — 
use  it. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY 

Correspondence  study  offers  unusual  advantages  for  individual 
study.  The  powers  of  initiative,  concentration,  self-reliance,  and 
habits  of  study  are  developed  to  a  degree  not  found  in  the  class-room 
because  in  correspondence  study  the  student  is  constantly  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  and  recites  all  of  each  lesson.  The  processes  in- 
volved in  the  singling  out  of  the  essential  points  and  the  elimination 
of  the  non-essential,  the  organization  of  one's  thoughts  regarding  the 
entire  lesson  and  transferring  this  organized  thought  to  written  form 
in  good,  clear,  concise  English,  are  the  processes  which  make  this  form 
of  study  so  valuable.  It  must  be  clear  to  anyone  familiar  with  the 
class-room  that  such  processes  are  not  possible  there  because  of  physi- 
cal impediment.  President  Roosevelt  gave  this  movement  of  modern 
times  his  approval  by  saying  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  one  of  the 
remarkable  improvements  of  the  age. 

By  combining  correspondence  study  with  an  occasional  summer 
term  any  teacher  may,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  earn  a  life 
certificate  and  thus  materially  add  to  his  culture  and  earning  capacity. 

Students  may  take  courses  by  correspondence  while  engaged  in 
their  work  at  full  salary  and,  by  employing  their  spare  moments,  earn 
credits  toward  a  degree  or  a  teachers'  certificate,  or  both,  and  increase 
their  efficiency  and  earning  capacity. 
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When  you  take  correspondence  instruction  work  all  the  resources 
of  the  University,  and  particularly  of  the  School  of  Education,  the 
Library  and  the  Extension  Division,  will  be  freely  placed  at  your  dis- 
posal. Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  be  of  the  greatest  per- 
sonal as  well  as  professional  help  to  you.  The  limit  of  such  assistance 
will  be  set  by  your  appeal  for  it  and  by  the  University's  physical 
ability  to  supply  it.  The  whole  spirit  of  this  work  is  the  spirit  of  serv- 
ice; its  limits,  therefore,  are  not  the  limits  of  the  spirit  but  of  the 
body.     Does  not  this  work  appeal  to  you? 


REGISTRATION  BLANK  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

Bureau   of   Correspondence  Instruction 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


This  blank  is  to  be  filled  out  completely  in  the  applicant's  own  handwriting.   Avoid  abbreviations.   Fill  out  EVERY  lin 

1.  Name  (in  full)   Mr.,  Miss,  Mrs 

2.  Date Date   of  birth Profession  or  occupation 

3.  Present  address :    City County    State 

i.   Permanent  address:    City County State 

5.   If  you  have  ever  registered  in  any  division  of  this   University  before,  underline  which  division  and  gn 

date:    Residence  term 

Summer  school  Extension  class  


UME. 

ATTEMOLD 

"dihom"" 

College 

7.  Commercial,  industrial,  or  teaching  experience No.  Yet 

8.  If  teaching,  give  KIND  of  state  certificate  held 

CLASS  NUMBER  

9.  What  grade  or  subjects  do  you  teach? 

10.  Number  and  subject  of  course  desired 

11.  Mark  X  after  kinds  of  credit  you  desire: 

•Undergraduate  degree  credit? What    degree? 

Certification    credit? Professional  credit? No  credit? 

12.  How  many   hours  per  week  have  you  available   for  home   study? 

13.  Do  you  wish  to  purchase  the  books  through  the  Extension  Division? 

14.  References  as  to  your  character  and  industry   (Give  names  and  addresses) 


nd  addresses  of  persons  likely  to  be  interested 


spondence 


>*  order  or  check  for  fees  must  accompany  this  blank. 
t  Wish  undergraduate  degree  credit  note  carefully  instructions  < 


page  5  of  the  corresponde 
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EXTENSION  LEAFLETS 

Selections  for  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools. — I:  Lee,  Lincoln,  and 
Washington  Anniversaries.     Price  10c. 

American  Ideals  in  American  Literature — A  Syllabus.     Price  10c. 

National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature.     Price  50c. 

The  Community  Pageant.  An  Agency  for  the  Promotion  of  Demo- 
cracy.    Price  10c. 

The  American  University  and  the  New  Nationalism.     Free. 

A  Syllabus  of  Comparative  Government  and  National  Ideals.  Price 
25c. 

Reconstruction  and  Citizenship.     Free. 

Studies  in  the  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  Women  as  Affected 
by  the  War.    Price  10c. 

Sanitation  in  the  South.     Price  25c. 

Country  Home  Comforts  and  Conveniences  Series.  Parts  I  and  II. 
Free. 

Physical  Education.     Free. 

The  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools.     Price  25c. 

Constructive  Ventures  in  Government:  A  Manual  of  Discussion  and 
Study  of  Woman's  New  Part  in  the  Newer  Ideals  of  Citizen- 
ship.    For  Women's  Clubs.     Price  50c. 

Construction  of  Farm  Telephone  Lines.  Country  Home  Comforts 
and  Conveniences.     Series  No.  1,  Part  IV.     Free. 

Community  and  Government.  A  Manual  of  Discussion  and  Study 
of  the  Newer  Ideals  of  Citizenship.     Price  50c. 

Music  in  the  Public  Schools.     Free. 

A  Study  Course  in  Modern  Drama.     For  Women's  Clubs.     Price  50c. 

Community  Music  Methods  and  Materials.     Free. 

High  School  Athletic  Contests.     Free. 

A  Study  Course  in  American  Literature.  For  Women's  Clubs.  Price 
50c. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RECORD 

EXTENSION  SERIES 

33.  The  State  and  County  Council.     Price  25c. 

36.  Plays  for  Amateurs.    Price  50c. 

38.  The  Construction  of  Schoolhouses.     Price  50c. 

40.  Collective  Bargaining.     Price  50c. 

41.  State  Reconstruction  Studies.     North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book.     Price  75c. 
1.  (Special  Series.)   Design  and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds.     Price  75c. 

MONEY  ORDER,  CHECK  OR  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 


ADDRESS:     UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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University    Extension    Service.      Free. 

The   Rural  Playground.      Harold    D.    Meyer.      Price    25c. 

Attainable    Standards    in    Municipal    Programs.      Edited    by    Howard 

W.    Odum.      Price    60c. 
The   Church   and   Landless  Men.      L.    G.   Wilson   and    Others.      Free. 
Play  Production  for  Amateurs.     F.   H.  Koch  and  Others.      Price  50c. 
Town  Studies.      A   Program   for   Women's   Clubs.      Harold   D.    Meyer. 

Price    50c. 
The     Enforcement     of     Railroad     Labor     Board     Decisions.       Debate 

Handbook.      Compiled    by    E.    R.    Rankin.      Price    50c. 
The     Parent-Teacher     Association.        Handbook.        Revised      Edition. 

Harold    D.    Meyer.      Price    50c. 
The    Commencement   Program.      Harold    D.   Meyer.      Price    50c. 
Recent  Tendencies  in  the   Theatre.      A   Program   for   Women's    Clubs 

Dougald    MacMillan.      Price    50c. 
Agricultural  Graphics.      North  Carolina  and  the  United   States,    1866 

1922.      H.   R.    Smedes.      Price   $1.00. 
Minimum   Essentials   and  English   Teaching  in  North   Carolina   High 

Schools.      Free. 
Studies  in  the  History  of  North  Carolina.     A  Program  for  Women's 

Clubs.     R.   D.   W.   Connor.      Price   50c. 
Planning  and  Furnishing  a  Home.      A  Program  for  Women's   Clubs. 

Mary    T.    Hobbs.      Price    50c. 
Studies    in    Citizenship   for    Women.      Revised    edition.      A    Program 

for   Women's   Clubs.      D.    D.    Carroll.      Price   50c. 
Correlating     Play     and     Class     Room     Work.       Harold     D.     Meyer. 

Price  35c. 
Studies    in    the    Modern    English    Novel.      A    Program    for    Women's 

Clubs.      George   McKie.      Price    50c. 
The  Rural  School  Lunch.      Louise   H.   Snell.     Price  10c. 
What    Next    in   North    Carolina?      North    Carolina    Club    Year    Book. 

Edited   by   E.    C.    Branson.      Price    75c. 
Present    Day    Literature.       A    Program    for    Women's     Clubs.       Cor- 
nelia  S.   Love.     Price  50c. 
How  to  Enow  and   Use  the  Trees.     W.   C.   Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 

Price  $1.00. 
The    High    School   Society.      Harold    D.    Meyer    and    Clara    B.    Cole 

Price    50c. 
The    High    School    Athletic    Association    of    North    Carolina.       Free. 
A    Study     Course    in    American    One-Act    Plays.       A     Program     foi 

Women's   Clubs.      Ethel  T.   Rockwell.      Price   50c. 
University  Lecturers.     Free. 
Port     Terminals     and     Water     Transportation.       Debate     Handbook 

Price    50c. 
Service   to   the   State.      Biennial   Report.      Free. 
What   Next    in  North    Carolina?      North    Carolina    Club   Year    Book. 

Edited  by  E.  C.  Branson.  Price  75c. 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Community.  Free. 
Know  lour  Own  State — North  Carolina.      A  Program   for  Women's 

Clubs.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.  Price  50c. 
Children   of   Old   Carolina.      Historical    Pageant   for    Children.      Ethel 

T.    Rockwell.      Price    50c. 
Great   Composers,    1600-1900.      A   Program    for   Music    Clubs.      Paul 

John  Weaver.     Price  50c. 
Contemporary     American     Literature.        A     Program     for     Women's 

Clubs.      Paul   and   Elizabeth   Green.      Price   50c. 
Good   Books   of    1924-1925.      A   Program   for   Women's   Clubs.      Cor- 
nelia   S.    Love.      Price    50c. 
College    Education    and    Professional    Opportunity.      Compiled    by    T. 

A.  Whitener.      Free. 
Studies   in    the    History    of    Contemporary    Europe.      A    Program    for 

Women's    Clubs.      C.    P.    Higby.      Price    50c. 
What   Next   in   North    Carolina?      North    Carolina    Club    Year    Book. 

Edited   by  E.    C.   Branson.      Price   75c. 
The   South    in    Contemporary    Literature.      A    Program    for    Women's 

Clubs.      By    Addison    Hibbard.      Price    50c. 
A    Study     of     Shakspere.       A     Program     for     Women's     Clubs.       By 

Russell   Potter.      Price   50c. 
Studies    in    Southern    Literature.      A   Program    for    Women's    Clubs. 

Revised   edition.      C.    A.    Hibbard.      Price    50c. 
Current  Books.      A   Program  for  Women's   Clubs.      Cornelia   S.   Love. 

Price   10c. 
Correspondence    Catalogue    1926-1927 .      Free. 
Extension  Class  Catalogue   1926-1927.      Free. 

MONEY  ORDER,   CHECK  OR  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 

ADDRESS:   UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


ADMINISTRATIVE   OFFICERS 

Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

*Chester  DeForest  Snell,  B.H.,  B.S.,  Director,  Extension  Divi- 
sion. 

Russell  Marvin  Grumman,  B.H.,  Acting  Director,  Extension  Divi- 
sion. 

Malcolm  G.  Little,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Head  Department  of  Extension 
Teaching. 

Louise  Manning  Venable,  A.B.,  Executive  Secretary. 

Kathleen  Wright,  Chief,  Bureau  Class  Instruction. 

INSTRUCTORS 

Joseph  Gregoire  DeRoulhac  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor 
of  History  and  Government. 

Howard  Washington  Odum,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Director  of  the  School  of  Puolic  Welfare. 

James  Finch  Royster,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  English  Philol- 
ogy and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Dudley  deWitt  Carroll,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

Robert  Diggs  Wimberly  Connor,  Ph.B.,  Kenan  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  Government. 

John  Frederick  Dashiell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

John  Manning  Booker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Claudius  Temple  Murchison,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Eco- 
nomics. 

Marion  Rex  Trabue,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration. 

Jesse  Frederick  Steiner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Technology. 

Arthur  Melville  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology. 

Esek  Ray  Mosher,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Edgar  Wallace  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rural  Education. 

Paul  Washington  Terry,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 


*  On  leave  of  absence,   1926-1027. 
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William  John  McKee,  Ph.D.,-  Professor  of  Education. 

Andrew  Henry  Patterson,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Paul  John  Weaver,  B.A.,  A.A.G.O.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Chester  Penn  Higby,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

John  Wayne  Lasley,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

Allen  Wilson  Hobbs,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

Otto  Stuhlman,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Sturgis  Elleno  Leavitt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish. 

William  Morton  Dey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

Erle  Ewart  Peacock,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Erich  Walter  Zimmerman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Market- 
ing and  Transportation. 

Wallace  Everett  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory. 

Henry  Dexter  Learned,  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages. 

J.  B.  Woosley,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Arthur  Simeon  Winsor,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Howard  Russell  Huse,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages. 

William  Flint  Thrall,  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Urban  Tigner  Holmes,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

Samuel  Huntington  Hobbs,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Rural  Economics  and  Sociology. 

Harold  Diedrich  Meyer,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Supervisor  of  Field  Work. 

Howard  Mumford  Jones,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Dexter  Merriam  Keezer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Benjamin  Alonzo  Stevens,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Malcolm  D.  Taylor,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Adver- 
tising and  Salesmanship. 

Almonte  C.  Howell,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

George  Wallace  Smith,  S.B..  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering. 

Paul  Elliott  Green,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Robert  Allen  McPheeters,  A.B.,  L.L.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Commerce. 
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Joseph  Mereitt  Lear,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Insurance. 
Harry  M.  Cassidy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 
Frank  R.  Garfield,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 
Wiley  Britton  Sanders,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Raymond  William  Adams,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Collier  Bryson  Sparger,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


EXTENSION  CLASSES  DEFINED 
As  a  part  of  its  extension  service,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  conducts  extension  classes  in  many  of  the  communities 
of  the  State.  These  classes  are  taught  by  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity faculty  and  the  work  corresponds  very  closely  to  that 
given  in  courses  at  the  University.  The  same  credit  is  given  for 
work  completed  in  extension  classes  as  for  work  completed  in 
residence,  provided  the  university  entrance  requirements  are  met 
by  the  extension  class  students.  Students  not  wishing  credit  are 
also  eligible  for  the  classes.  Extension  class  work  does  not  con- 
flict with  nor  duplicate  the  work  offered  by  local  high  schools 
through  either  day  or  evening  classes — the  work  is  distinctly  of 
university  grade.  Courses  of  both  a  vocational  and  a  cultural 
nature  are  offered. 

PURPOSE  OF  EXTENSION  CLASSES 

Extension  classes  are  offered  to  serve  the  needs  of  ambitious 
men  and  women  of  any  age  or  training  who  desire  the  advan- 
tages of  university  training  but  who  cannot  attend  a  university 
or  college.  They  form  one  of  the  principal  methods  by  which 
the  University  is  carried  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  help  to 
make  the  State  the  campus  of  the  University. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Any  one  in  the  State  will  be  admitted  to  an  extension  class 
upon  payment  of  the  class  fee  and  submission  of  evidence  of 
ability  to  pursue  the  course  profitably.  Four  classes  of  stu- 
dents may  thus  be  reached:  (1)  Those  who  wish  to  join  the  class 
and  attend  the  lectures  but  who  do  not  care  to  work  up  the 
class  assignments  nor  take  the  final  examination.  These  students 
can  receive  no  credit  for  the  course.  (2)  Those  who  cannot 
meet  the  entrance  requirements  but  who  wish  to  work  up  the 
class  assignments  and  take  the  final  examination.  Upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  course  students  in  this  group  will  be 
entitled  to  a  non-credit  certificate.  (3)  Those  who  wish  to  re- 
ceive university  degree  credit  for  the  course.  This  group  must 
satisfy  the  regular  entrance  requirements  of  the  University,  must 
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attend  the  prescribed  number  of  class  meetings,  and  must  com- 
plete all  assignments.  (4)  Teachers  who  wish  certification  credit 
only. 

CLASS  ORGANIZATION  AND  REGISTRATION 
A  minimum  of  fifteen  students  is  required  for  an  extension 
class.  To  register  for  an  extension  class  the  student  must  fur- 
nish all  the  information  requested  on  a  registration  blank  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  and  must  pay  the  registration  fee.  Since 
extension  classes  are  distributed  over  a  wide  area  of  the  State 
and  are  conducted  in  a  number  of  relatively  small  communities, 
it  is  difficult  to  announce  definitely  in  advance  the  course  or 
courses  that  will  be  offered  in  each  extension  center  or  to  an- 
nounce a  specific  time  for  registration.  Any  community  in  the 
State  may  have  an  extension  class,  and  those  interested  in  work- 
ing up  the  necessary  enrollments  are  requested  to  write  to  the 
University  Extension  Division  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  Bureau  of 
Class  Instruction  will  then  furnish  registration  blanks  on  which 
to  secure  enrollments  and,  in  addition,  will  aid  materially  in  or- 
ganizing the  class  by  making  general  announcements  concerning 
the  course  or  courses  through  local  newspapers  and  through  other 
agencies  which  the  Division  has  at  its  command.  The  best  work 
can  be  done  in  extension  classes  when  they  are  composed  of  stu- 
dents nearly  alike  in  training,  ability,  and  interest.  This  fact 
should  be  fully  realized  by  those  interested  in  securing  enroll- 
ments for  a  class.  Application  blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request 
to  any  one  interested  in  organizing  an  extension  class. 

EXTENSION  CENTERS 

Any  city  or  community  in  the  State  in]  which  the  University 
conducts  extension  classes  is  called  an  extension  center.  Many 
different  courses  may  be  offered  in  one  center.  The  number  of 
centers  in  which  class  work  is  offered  is  limited  only  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  resources  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  extension 
classes  are  taught  by  members  of  the  University  faculty  who 
have  residence  teaching  schedules,  most  of  the  extension  centers 
at  present  will  have  to  be  near  Chapel  Hill.     Full-time  extension 
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teachers  have  been  added  to  the  faculty  of  some  departments, 
however,  and  this  makes  possible  the  organization  of  extension 
centers  in  more  remote  sections  of  the  State. 

EXTENSION  TERM 

The  extension  class  teaching  year  will  be  divided  into  two 
semesters  of  sixteen  weeks  each.  The  first  (fall)  semester  of  each 
year  begins  the  first  of  October  and  ends  with  the  month  of 
January;  the  second  (spring)  semester  commences  the  first  of 
February  and  ends  in  May. 

In  communities  where  courses  for  teachers  are  conducted 
during  the  fall  semester,  the  work  will  be  continued  through  the 
spring  semester,  provided  the  enrollment  in  the  spring  courses 
meets  the  minimum  requirements.  Generally  the  first  half  (sec- 
tion "a")  of  a  full  course  will  be  given  during  the  fall  semester 
and  the  second  half  (section  "b")  of  the  same  course  will  be 
given  during  the  spring  semester.  In  this  way  one  half  course 
(the  equivalent  of  two  semester  hours)  may  be  completed  during 
the  fall  semester  and  another  half  course  may  be  completed  dur- 
ing the  spring  semester.  In  some  instances  two  half  courses  may 
be  offered  in  a  community  during  either  the  fall  or  spring 
semester. 

FEES 

A  registration  fee  of  $10  will  be  charged  each  student  for 
each  course  in  which  he  enrolls  in  any  extension  semester.  This 
fee  goes  to  pay  the  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  the  instruc- 
tor. This  registration  fee  is  the  only  cost  to  the  student  other 
than  the  price  of  the  textbook  or  other  class  materials  that  may 
be  required  by  the  instructor.  No  fee  or  part  of  fee  can  be  re- 
funded once  a  class  has  begun. 

A  certificate  or  diploma,  size  9"  x  12",  suitable  to  be  framed, 
will  be  sent  upon  request  to  each  student  upon  completion  of  a 
course,  at  a  cost  to  the  student  of  $1.00.  All  students  complet- 
ing courses  receive  free  of  charge  a  small  card,  3"  x  5",  giving 
all  necessary  information  concerning  completed  courses. 

TEXTBOOKS 

In  order  to  insure  the  availability  of  textbooks  at  the  first 
meeting  of  each  extension  class,  the  Division  will  order  the  books 
and  other  necessary  class  material   in  advance.      These  books  or 
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materials  will  be  sold  to  the  students  at  the  regular  retail  price 
and  must  be  paid  for  at  the  time  they  are  distributed.  The  Di- 
vision cannot  open  textbook  accounts  with  students. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Package  Library 
Service  to  loan  many  of  the  books  in  the  University  library  to 
extension  class  students  as  supplementary  material.  The  method 
of  operation  will  be  explained  to  the  extension  class  instructors, 
who  in  turn  will  explain  it  to  their  classes.  For  some  classes  a 
special  library  of  books  will  be  deposited  in  the  extension  class 
center  for  the  use  of  the  students,  these  books  to  be  returned  to 
the  University  as  soon  as  the  class  is  ended. 

CLASS  MEETING 

Each  class  will  meet  at  least  once  a  week  in  some  suitable 
building  convenient  to  the  students,  and  at  some  hour  convenient 
to  both  students  and  instructor.  Generally  these  classes  will  be 
held  in  the  evenings,  commencing  at  about  seven-thirty.  Each 
meeting,  unless  otherwise  arranged,  will  be  for  a  period  of  an 
hour  and  forty-five  minutes.  There  will  be  sixteen  such  meet- 
ings— generally  one  meeting  each  week  until  the  course  is  com- 
pleted. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  student  to  attend  the  class  meeting 
regularly.  For  credit  towards  a  degree,  or  for  credit  towards 
raising  the  grade  of  a  teacher's  certificate,  attendance  at  four- 
teen of  the  sixteen  meetings  is  required.  In  cases  of  sickness  or 
other  unusual  conditions,  however,  a  student  may  be  excused  for 
additional  absences  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor. 
For  a  non-credit  certificate  given  by  the  University  for  complet- 
ing a  course,  attendance  at  three-fourths  of  the  meetings  is  re- 
quired. 

CREDIT 
All  of  the  courses  announced  in  this  catalogue  count  towards 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  appropriate  school  or  college.  Some 
of  the  courses  may  count  towards  the  master's  degree.  The 
Division  of  Certification  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction will  credit  appropriate  courses  in  extension  class  work 
towards  state  teachers'  certificates.  Therefore,  a  teacher  may, 
by  the   extension   class   method,    earn   both   degree    and   certifica- 
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tion  credit  on  the  same  course  at  the  same  time.  Holders  of 
standard  state  certificates  may  receive  certification  credit  for 
work  completed  in  extension  even  though  they  cannot  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  University.  No  subject  previously 
taken  in  any  institution  for  which  degree  credit  or  certification 
credit  has  already  been  given  can  be  taken  for  credit  in  an  ex- 
tension class. 

Amount  of  Credit — Each  extension  class  consists  of  sixteen 
double  periods  and  is  the  equivalent  of  a  half  course  in  the  Uni- 
versity. In  terms  of  certification  credit  or  credit  in  other  col- 
leges this  is  two  semester  hours. 

All  academic  courses  offered  by  extension  classes  will  give  credit 
toward  either  the  Elementary,  the  Primary,  the  Grammar  Grade  or 
the  High  School  certificate. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  accept  seven 
and  one-half  semester  hours  of  extension  work  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  six-weeks'  summer  school.  Teachers  who  completed  a 
summer  school  unit  by  extension  prior  to  October  1,  1924,  will 
be  allowed  a  summer  school  unit  for  each  six  semester  hours  of 
work  until  the  certificate  has  been  raised  one  class.  As  an- 
nounced in  the  Regulations  Governing  Certificates  for  Teachers, 
1924,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  place  summer  school  work  also  on  the  basis  of  seven  and 
one-half  semester  hours. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  teachers  to  complete  a  full  summer 
school  unit  during  the  teaching  year  in  which  the  work  is  begun. 
The  work  done  on  a  summer  school  unit  during  one  teaching  year 
may  be  carried  over  to  the  following  year  and  the  unit  completed 
then.  Or,  credits  earned  by  extension  class  instruction  may  be 
supplemented  by  correspondence  work.  Teachers  in  service  are 
advised  not  to  take  more  than  four  half  courses  in  extension  during 
a  teaching  year. 

Teachers  who  fail  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  one  summer 
school  unit  of  work  while  in  summer  school  may  complete  the  unit 
by  extension. 

The  maximum  amount  of  extension  work  which  the  University 
will  allow  to  be  applied  toward  a  degree  is  one  and  one-half  years 
(twenty-seven  half-courses).  This  work  may  be  done  by  class 
instruction  exclusively,  by  correspondence  exclusively,  or  by  a  com- 
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bination  of  class  and  correspondence  study.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  amount  of  extension  work  which  may  done  for  certification 
credit. 

Entrance  Requirements — If  degree  credit  is  desired  for  an 
extension  class,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements 
of  the  University,  which  means  that  a  scholastic  record  showing 
at  least  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high  school  must  be  filed 
with  the  Division.  Blanks  will  be  furnished  for  this  purpose. 
Applicants  for  advanced  standing  may  be  admitted  to  the  sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior  classes  when  credit  for  work  completed 
at  other  institutions  has  been  properly  transferred  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  accepted  by  the  examining  committee.  Blanks  for 
this  purpose  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

If  certification  credit  only  is  desired  by  a  teacher,  the  re- 
quirement for  entrance  upon  extension  class  work  is  a  standard 
certificate.  This  means  any  certificate  except  One-Year  Tem- 
porary, Provisional  A,  and  Provisional  B.  If  certification  credit 
only  is  desired,  it  is  not  necessary  to  transfer  the  scholastic  record 
to  the  University. 

The  Extension  Division  will  not  pass  upon  the  entrance  re- 
quirements of  students  applying  for  degree  credit  at  the  time  of 
admission  to  the  classes.  Students  entering  for  the  first  time 
will  be  responsible  for  determining  if  they  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements. Before  the  completion  of  the  course,  however,  the 
student  must  submit  an  official  transcript  of  his  scholastic  work, 
which  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  University  registrar.  The  stu- 
dent will  be  held  responsible  for  securing  this  record  and  submit- 
ting it  to  the  Extension  Division.  The  Extension  Division  can 
not  attempt  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  teachers  to  receive 
certification  credit  on  extension  class  courses.  Each  teacher 
must  know  whether  or  not  he  holds  a  standard  state  certificate 
which  will  entitle  him  to  receive  certification  credit  on  extension 
class  work. 

Master's  Degree  Credit — The  administrative  board  of  the 
Graduate  School  has  voted  to  allow  credit  for  not  to  exceed  two 
courses,  or  four  half  courses  (eight  semester  hours)  towards  the 
master's  degree  for  work  completed  in  approved  extension  classes 
conducted  under  the  same  conditions  as  prevail  for  graduate 
courses  in  residence.     This  does  not  affect  the  year's  residence 
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required,  except  that  teachers  in  service  may  complete  the  resi- 
dence requirements  in  two  and  one-half  summer  quarters  (five 
summer  terms  instead  of  six). 

If  graduate  credit  is  desired  for  work  completed  in  extension, 
a  petition  must  be  filed  in  the  graduate  office  stating  the  name 
and  character  of  the  course  completed,  the  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  preparation  of  assignments,  and  the  number  of  class 
hours.  The  instructor  will  also  furnish  a  statement  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  applicant's  work.  Forms  on  which  to  apply 
for  graduate  credit  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Before  graduate  credit  will  be  allowed  for  an  extension  class, 
the  student  must  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a  degree  in  the 
Graduate  School.  This  necessitates  that  a  record  of  all  work 
completed  at  other  colleges  or  universities  must  be  transferred  to 
this  University  on  blanks  furnished  for  this  purpose.  A  stu- 
dent who  enters  an  extension  class  desiring  to  obtain  graduate 
credit  should  understand  that  no  guarantee  can  be  given  before- 
hand that  he  will  receive  graduate  credit. 

In  the  descriptions  of  courses  given  in  this  catalogue  those 
marked  with  "Gt"  will  give  graduate  credit  under  certain  condi- 
tions, this  to  be  determined  by  such  factors  as  the  rank  of  the 
instructor,  the  personnel  of  the  class,  the  eligibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual student,  library  facilities,  etc.  Before  registering  for 
graduate  credit  in  any  extension  class  the  student  should  ascer- 
tain, by  communicating  with  the  Extension  Division,  whether  or 
not  the  class  is  of  graduate  rank. 

For  graduate  credit  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  must  be  made  on 
each  course.  One-half  of  the  total  work  required  for  a  graduate 
degree  must  be  of  the  grade  of  B  or  higher. 

Professional  Subjects — A  teacher  who  needs  professional 
courses  must  be  sure  to  choose  them  in  her  own  professional  field. 
For  instance :  A  primary  teacher  cannot  receive  professional  credit 
for  a  course  in  High  School  Methods.  The  Extension  Division 
can  give  the  information  as  to  what  kind  of  professional  credit 
each  extension  class  gives.  Each  teacher  should  secure  this  in- 
formation before  enrolling. 

Transferring  Credit — A  record  of  the  work  completed  to- 
wards a  degree  in  extension  will  be  transferred  to  another  insti- 
tution when  this  request  is  made  by  the  student.     The  University 
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of  North  Carolina  makes  no  distinction  between  degree  credit 
obtained  in  extension  and  that  obtained  in  residence,  except  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  extension  work  that  may  count 
towards  a  degree.  But  the  University  cannot  determine  the 
policy  of  other  institutions  in  reference  to  accepting  towards 
their  degrees  credit  for  work  completed  in  extension  here.  There 
are  very  few  standard  colleges  or  universities  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, that  do  not  accept  credit  for  work  completed  through  ex- 
tension class  instruction  in  standard  colleges  or  universities. 

The  Extension  Division  will  transfer  credit  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  to  be  applied  towards  teachers' 
certificates  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  students.  The  State 
Department  has  requested  the  Extension  Division  to  transfer 
credit  for  this  purpose  only  at  the  end  of  the  University  aca- 
demic year — June  30 — and  on  September  30. 

COURSES  OFFERED 

It  is  not  practicable  to  offer  in  extension  some  courses  that 
are  being  given  at  the  University.  Certain  courses  by  their  very 
nature  cannot  be  offered  as  extension  classes  under  present  con- 
ditions. Courses  that  require  expensive  laboratory  facilities  are 
an  example.  In  general,  however,  whenever  the  nature  of  a 
course  now  being  offered  in  residence  is  such  that  it  may  be  of- 
fered in  extension,  and  when  as  many  as  fifteen  students  in  any 
community  in  the  State  register  for  it,  the  Extension  Division 
will  try  to  provide  an  instructor. 

Instructors  teaching  in  residence  may  conduct  only  one  ex- 
tension class  during  a  semester,  except  under  unusual  conditions. 
However,  several  courses  by  an  instructor  may  be  listed  in  this 
catalogue  so  that  students  may  have  a  choice. 

THE  HONOR  SYSTEM 

Extension  classes,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the  honor 
basis.  The  student  body  of  the  University  has  through  a  cen- 
tury of  traditions  developed  an  honor  spirit  and  an  honor  sys- 
tem. A  student  who  plagiarizes,  copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way 
does  dishonest  work  is  not  only  denied  credit  for  the  course  but  is 
also  dismissed  from  the  University  by  his  fellow  students.  Work 
must  be  honest  above  all  other  qualities.  Each  extension  class 
student  is  on  his  honor  to  do  only  honest  work. 
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No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  case  the  student  has 
been  false  to  the  pledge  of  honor. 

NUMBERING 

All  courses  anounced  in  this  catalogue  parallel  courses  of- 
fered in  residence  and  have  the  same  numbers  as  are  used  in  the 
University  Catalogue.  However,  in  this  catalogue  the  letter  "E" 
is  prefixed  in  order  to  designate  that  the  courses  are  offered  by 
extension  class.  Course  numbers  in  the  Correspondence  Cata- 
logue for  1926-27  have  the  prefix  "c"  and  those  in  the  Summer 
School  Catalogue  have  the  prefix  "s. "  The  letters  "a"  and 
"b"  placed  after  the  numbers  indicate  that  the  course  is  offered 
as  two  half  courses.  Example :  In  the  University  Catalogue  we 
find  a  whole  course  listed  as  46,  Classroom  Management.  In 
the  Extension  Class  Catalogue  this  same  course  is  listed  as  two 
half  courses,  E  46a  and  b ;  in  the  Correspondence  Catalogue  it  is 
listed  as  c  46a  and  b ;  and  in  the  Summer  School  Catalogue,  as 
s  46a  and  b. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


All  courses  listed  in  this  catalogue  are  half  courses  (two 
semester  hours'  value).  Each  extension  class  meets  for  sixteen 
double  periods,  a  double  period  being  one  hour  and  forty-five 
minutes.     The  fee  for  each  half  course  is  ten  dollars. 

All  courses,  unless  otherwise  noted,  are  of  college  grade  and 
may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  in  the  appropriate 
school  or  college  of  the  University,  as  indicated  by  the  Roman 
numerals  listed  with  the  course  descriptions.  In  this  scheme  of 
numerals,  I  means  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts ;  II,  the  School  of 
Education ;  III,  the  School  of  Commerce ;  IV,  Pre-medical 
course,  or  for  a  B.S.  in  Medicine;  V,  the  School  of  Applied 
Science.  The  abbreviation  "G"  following  the  Roman  numerals 
indicates  that  a  course  so  marked  may  give  credit  toward  a  mas- 
ter's degree  under  certain  conditions. 

Any  student  contemplating  registering  for  an  extension  class 
should  read  carefully  all  of  the  preceding  pages. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Economics 

E.     la.    GENEEAL  ECONOMICS.     I,  II,  III,  IV,  V. 

Professors  Keezer,  Cassidy,  Garfield. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  outlines  of  economic  theory  and 
to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  general  principles  under- 
lying our  complicated  industrial  life.  An  analysis  is  made  of  the 
forces  which  operate  in  markets  to  determine  value  and  the  features 
of  the  consumptive,  productive  and  distributive  processes  are  pre- 
sented. 

E.     lb.    GENEEAL  ECONOMICS,    I,   II,  III,   IV,  V. 

Professors  Keezer,  Cassidy,  Garfield. 
Continuation  of  E.   la. 

E.     2a.    GENEEAL  ECONOMICS   (Continued)   I,  II,  III,  IV,  V. 
Professors  Keezer,  Cassidy,  Garfield. 
Prerequisite :   Economics  1  if  taken  for  credit. 

The  analysis  of  the  economic  process  started  in  Economics  1  is  con- 
tinued and  completed.  The  exchange  and  distributive  processes  are 
examined.  The  remainder  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  problems 
of  monopoly   and   combination,   transportation,   labor,   public   finance, 
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and  economic  reform.  The  object  will  be  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  these  subjects,  suffi- 
cient for  a  comprehensive,  -well-organized  basis  for  independent 
constructive  thinking,  or  an  adequate  foundation  for  advanced  study 
in  the  field  of  economics  and  industry. 

E.     2b.    GENEEAL   ECONOMICS    (Continued)    I,   II,   III,   IV,  V. 

Professors  Keezer,  Cassidt,  Garfield. 
Prerequisite :   Economics  1  if  taken  for  credit. 
Continuation  of  E  2a. 

E.     10a.  MONEY  AND  BANKING  I,   II,   III,   IV,  V. 
Professor   Murchison. 
Prerequisite :   E  1  if  taken  for  credit. 

Origin  and  functions  of  money.  The  standard  problem.  Relation- 
ship between  money  and  prices.  Economic  principles  governing  the 
issuance  and  retirement  of  credit  money.  International  gold  move- 
ments. Inflation  and  deflation.  Effects  of  the  war  upon  the  world's 
monetary  systems. 

E.     10b.  MONEY  AND  BANKING.     I,  II,   III,  IV,  V. 

Professor  Mtjrchison. 
Continuation  of  E.   10a. 

E.     11a.  BANKING  AND   CREDIT.     I,   II,   III,   IV,  V. 
Professor  Mtjrchison. 

Prerequisite:   Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

The  place  of  the  commercial  bank  in  the  economic  organization. 
Functions  and  major  operations  of  a  bank.  Relationships  between 
loans  and  discounts,  deposits,  reserves,  capital,  and  surplus.  Pro- 
cess of  financing  the  business  man.  Investigating  the  credit  risk; 
determining  the  line  of  credit.  The  banking  system  as  a  whole ; 
clearing  house  associations,  correspondent  banks,  bankers '  banks, 
the  Federal  Reserve   System.     Government   control   of  banking. 

E.     lib.  BANKING  AND  CREDIT.     I,  II,  III,   IV,  V. 

Professor  Mtjrchison. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

Continuation   of   E   11a. 

E.     40a.  THEORIES  OF  ECONOMIC  REFORM.     I,  II,   III,   IV,  V. 

Professor  Carroll. 

Prerequisite:  Economies  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  leading  proposals  for  reform  in  the  pre- 
sent economic  system,  including  Socialism,  Bolshevism,  Single  Tax, 
and  Industrial  Democracy. 
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E.     40b.  THEOEIES  OF  ECONOMIC  REFORM.     I,  II,  III,  IV,  V. 
Professor  Carroll. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 
Continuation  of  E  40a. 

Commerce 

E.     la   ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES.     III. 
Professor  Peacock  and  Mr.  Sparger. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Economics  1-2,  Commerce  10  if  taken 
for  credit. 

Lectures  with  laboratory  work.  Study  of  theory  of  debit  and 
credit,  record  making,  organization  of  accounts,  and  presentation  of 
financial  and  profit  and  loss  statements.  Laboratory  exercises  in 
accounting   problems   and   technique. 

E.     lb.    ACCOUNTING   PRINCIPLES.     III. 

Professor  Peacock  and  Mr.  Sparger. 

Prerequisite    or    corequisite:    Economics    1-2,   Commerce    10   if   taken 

for  credit. 

Continuation  of  E.   la. 

E.     2a.    ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES.     III. 
Professor  Peacock  and  Mr.  Sparger. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Economics  1-2,  Commerce  10  if  taken 
for   credit. 

Lectures  with  laboratory  work.  An  approach  to  accounting  problems 
from  the  business  manager's  point  of  view.  It  consists  of  a  thorough 
study  of  the  organization  of  the  accounting  department  of  a  business 
and  its  relation  to  the  other  departments,  accounting  systems,  con- 
struction and  analysis  of  accounting  statements.  The  principles  of 
valuation  of  assets,  depreciation,  and  bonds  are  also  covered,  and  a 
general  survey  made  of  such  fields  as  cost,  municipal,  and  railway 
accounting. 

E.     2b.    ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES.     III. 
Professor  Peacock  and  Mr.  Sparger. 

Prerequisite    or    corequisite:    Economics    1-2,    Commerce    10    if    taken 
for   credit. 
Continuation    of   E.    2a. 

E.     10a.  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION.     Ill,   G. 
Professor 

Prerequisite:   Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

The  forms  of  business  organization  with  emphasis  on  the  corpora- 
tion. The  external  relations  of  a  business  organization  and  the  in- 
ternal coordination  of  the  factors  in  production  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  effective  control  and  definite   responsibility  for  re- 
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suits.  Special  attention  will,  be  directed  to  the  various  functions  to 
be  performed,  such  as  production,  finance,  personnel,  marketing, 
risk-taking,  and  records  and  standards. 

E.     10b.  BUSINESS   ORGANIZATION.     Ill,   G. 
Professor 

Prerequisite:   Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 
Continuation   of   E.   10a. 

E.     11a.  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT.     Ill,  G. 

Professor 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

This  course  covers  the  problems  involved  in  the  construction,  equip- 
ment, and  internal  administration  of  an  industrial  enterprise.  The 
location  of  plant;  adaptation  of  building  to  processes;  routine  of 
work;  types  of  specialization  and  methods  of  coordinating  workers 
and  departments ;  the  delegation  of  authority  and  relation  of 
responsibility  to  authority ;  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
standards ;  methods  of  purchasing,  storing,  and  checking  up 
materials ;  the  determination  and  recording  of  costs ;  the  handling 
of  labor. 

E.     lib.  INDUSTRIAL   MANAGEMENT.     Ill,   G. 
Professor 

Prerequisite:   Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 
Continuation  of  E.  11a. 

E.     12a.  CORPORATION  FINANCE.     Ill,  G. 
Professor  Wooslet. 

Prerequisite:   Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

Methods  of  financing  a  business  enterprise,  the  principles  governing 
the  issuance  and  proportion  of  the  various  classes  of  securities  issued 
by  a  corporation ;  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  issuance  of 
particular  forms  of  securities,  the  organization  of  subsidiaries, 
methods  of  financing  mergers,  combinations  and  consolidations ; 
amortization  of  debts ;  reorganizations ;  intercorporate  relations. 
The  preparation  of  securities  with  relation  to  the  market. 

E.     12b.  CORPORATION  FINANCE.     Ill,  G. 
Professor  Woosley. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 
Continuation  of  E.   12a. 

E.     14a.  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT.     Ill,  G. 
Professor 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

A  critical  study  of  the  methods  of  hiring  and  handling  employees  in 
the  various  lines   of   industry.     The   supply,   selection,   training,  pro- 
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motion,  transfer,  and  discharge  of  employees;  the  computation  and 
significance  of  labor  turnover;  housing,  educational,  and  recreational 
facilities ;  the  functions  of  an  employment  department  with  refer- 
ence to  efficiency  and  the  maintenance  of  good  will  between  employers 
and   employees. 

E.     14b.  PEESONNEL  MANAGEMENT.     Ill,  G. 
Professor 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 
Continuation  of  E.   14a. 

E.     20a.  SALESMANSHIP.     III. 
Professor  Taylor. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

This  course  will  include  a  careful  analysis  of  the  psychology  of 
selling ;  the  qualifications  of  a  good  salesman,  and  their  development ; 
the  relative  value  of  suggestion,  persuasion,  and  argument  in  secur- 
ing decision;  the  scientific  analysis  of  a  sale — the  pre-approach,  the 
approach,  the  demonstration  and  consummation.  Typical  problems  in 
selling  at  retail  and  wholesale  and  in  marketing  various  types  of 
specialties  are  presented. 

E.     20b.  SALESMANSHIP.     III. 
Professor  Taylor. 

Prerequisite:   Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 
Continuation  of  E.  20a. 

E.     22a.  ADVEETISING.     III. 
Professor  Taylor. 

Prerequisite:   Economies  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  psychological  basis  of  adver- 
tising, the  types  of  advertising,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  various 
lines  of  business,  the  relative  value  of  the  various  media,  the 
mechanism  of  an  advertisement  and  methods  of  testing  effectiveness. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  the  work  of  planning  and  executing  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  and  checking  up  results.  Practical  problems 
are  a  part  of  the  course. 

E.    22b.  ADVEETISING.     III. 
Professor  Taylor. 

Prerequisite :   Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 
Continuation  of  E.  22a. 

E.     23a.  MEECHANDISING.     III. 

Professor  Taylor. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

The  retailer  is  the  last  step  in  the  system  of  merchandise  distribution. 

His  problems  are  many  and  because  of  his  position  in  the  field  of 
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business  a  study  of  his  organization,  functions,  and  methods  is  im- 
portant. The  preparation  and  maintenance  of  stock  records,  the 
organization  and  management  of  sales  forces,  and  the  determination 
and  execution  of  credit  and  price  policies  are  subjects  which  are 
taken  up  and  discussed.  Problems  form  an  important  part  of  this 
course. 

E.     23b.  MERCHANDISING.     III. 
Professor  Taylor. 

Prerequisite:   Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 
Continuation  of  E.  23a. 

E.     31.    BANKING  PRACTICE.     Ill,  G. 
Professor  Murchison. 

Prerequisite :    Economics  1  if  taken  for  credit. 

Organization  and  management  of  a  commercial  bank.  Duties  and 
responsibilities  of  different  departments  and  officials.  Handling  of 
credit  instruments,  checks,  drafts,  acceptances,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change. Clearance  and  collection  operations.  Process  of  financing 
the  business  man.  Determination  of  a  line  of  credit.  Analysis  of 
the  borrower's  statement,  and  the  chief  principles  and  forces  govern- 
ing the  extension  of  credit.  Building  up  the  bank 's  portfolio. 
Different  types  of  loans  and  investments.  Inter -relationships  of 
deposits,  reserves,  and  loans.  Banking  and  the  business  cycle. 
Relation  of  the  individual  bank  to  the  banking  system  as  a  whole. 

E.     36a.  INVESTMENTS.     Ill,  G. 
Professor  Wooslet. 

Prerequisite :   Economies  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  investments  with  reference  to  their 
suitability  for  the  different  types  of  investors ;  the  money  market,  its 
nature  and  the  financial  factors  which  influence  the  price  movements 
of  securities ;  elements  of  sound  investment  and  methods  of  comput- 
ing net  earnings,  amortization,  rights,  and  convertibles.  The  aim 
will  be  to  train  the  student  to  act  efficiently  in  a  financial  capacity 
either  as  a  borrower  or  lender,  an  investor  or  trustee,  or  as  fiscal 
agent   of   a   corporation. 

E.     36b.  INVESTMENTS.     Ill,  G. 
Professor  Woosley. 

Prerequisite:   Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 
Continuation   of   E.   36a. 

E.     38a.  INSURANCE :    LIFE.     Ill,  G. 
Professor  Lear. 
Prerequisite,  Economies  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 
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A  study  of  the  principles  and  technique  of  life  insurance,  including 
disability,  accident,  and  group  insurance.  Some  attention  will  also 
be  given  to  the   investment  operations   of   insurance   companies. 

E.     38b.  LNSUKANCE :    LIFE.     Ill,  G. 
Professor  Lear. 

Prerequisite :   Economies  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 
Continuation  of  E.  38a. 

E.     46a.  FOREIGN  TEADE  PEACTICE.     Ill,  G. 

Professor  Zimmerman. 

Prerequisite  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

This  course  treats  of  foreign  trade  as  a  business  profession  and 
serves  to  prepare  for  entrance  into  the  field;  emphasis  throughout 
is  on  practical  problems. 

Part  I.  The  organization  of  foreign  trade;  export  departments, 
middlemen  and  their  functions;   cooperation. 

Part   II.     Methods :     Direct  versus   indirect   exporting ;    export  cam- 
paigns;  sales  policies. 
Part  III.     Foreign  market  analysis. 

Part  IV.  Paper  work  and  technical  procedure  in  exporting  and  im- 
porting, including  foreign  trade  financing. 

E.     46b.  FOREIGN  TRADE  PRACTICE.     Ill,  G. 

Professor  Zimmerman. 

Prerequisite:   Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

Continuation  of  E.  46a. 

E.     60a.  BUSINESS  LAW.     III. 
Professor  McPheeters. 

Prerequisite:   Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  main  principles  of  law  which  govern  in  the  daily  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. The  topics  discussed  are:  Contracts,  agencies,  negotiable 
instruments,  sales,  bailments,  corporations,  partnerships,  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 

E.     60b.  BUSINESS  LAW.     III. 
Professor  McPheeters. 

Prerequisite :   Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 
Continuation  of  E.  60a. 

E.     61a.  BUSINESS  LAW.     III. 
Professor  McPheeters. 

Prerequisite:   Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 
Continuation  of  E.  60. 
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E.     61b.  BUSINESS  LAW.     III. 

Professor  McPheeters. 

Prerequisite:   Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 

Continuation  of  E.  61a. 

Allied  Courses 

E.     20.    BUSINESS  ENGLISH.     I,  III. 
Professor  Howell. 

This  is  a  practical  course  for  business  men  and  women.  The  course 
will  include  a  discussion  of  the  mechanical  make-up  of  the  business 
letter  and  the  principles  of  good  English.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  such  types  of  letters  as  complaints,  applications,  collections, 
sales-letters,  and  business  writing  in  general. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

E.     la.    INTRODUCTION    TO    EDUCATIONAL    PSYCHOLOGY    I,    II. 

Professor  Stevens. 

Education  is  viewed  in  this  course  as  a  series  of  changes  in  indivi- 
dual pupils.  The  elementary  principles  of  educational  psychology 
will  be  illustrated  and  studied  briefly  through  assigned  readings,  ex- 
periments, and  discussions.  (Sophomore  course  required  of  all 
students  in  the  School  of  Education  who  do  not  elect  Psychology  1-2). 

E.     lb.    INTRODUCTION   TO   EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY.     I,   II. 

Professor  Stevens. 
Continuation   of   E.    la. 

E.     2a.    PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.     I,   II. 

Professor  McKee. 

This  course  is  introduced  to  give  the  student  a  general  introduction 
to  the  field  of  education.  It  has  two  main  objectives:  First,  to 
give  information  about  the  school  as  an  institution  in  modern  society; 
second,  to  indicate  concretely  some  of  the  problems  of  the  school 
and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  modern  scientific  approach  to 
such  problems.  It  is  designed  for  any  student  whether  he  intends  to 
be  a  teacher  or  not. 
Note:     Applicants  for  graduate  credit  register  for  E.  102a. 

E.     2b.  PRINCIPLES   OF   EDUCATION.     I,   II. 

Professor  McKee. 

Continuation  of  E.  2a. 
Note:     Applicants  for  graduate  credit  register  for  E.  102b. 

E.     4a.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.     I,  II. 
Professor  Odum. 

(For  description  of  this  course  see  E.  4a,  Educational  Sociology, 
listed  under  the  School  of  Public  Welfare), 
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E     4b.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.     I,  II. 

Professor  Odum. 
Continuation  of  E.  4a. 

E.     20a.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Jordan. 

To  consider  critically  different  topics,  such  as  original  nature  ot 
man,  heredity  versus  environment,  kinds  of  learning  and  factors  in- 
fluencing learning,  individual  differences,  mental  hygiene,  mental 
measurement. 

E.     20b.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.     I,  II,     G. 
Professor  Jordan. 
Continuation   of  E.   20a. 

E.     26a.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Knight. 

This  course  gives  a  historical  survey  of  public  school  education  in 
the  Southern  States  with  especial  attention  to  its  development  in 
organization,  administration,  and  supervision  since  1876.  Present- 
day  questions  in  rural  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  their 
historical  development,  and  attention  is  given  to  the  educational 
reorganizations  needed  for  the  proper  solution  of  the  new  rural  life 
problems.      Textbook,  lectures,  investigations,  and  reports. 

E.     26b.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Knight. 
Continuation  of  E.  26a. 

E  31a.    RURAL  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.     I, 
II,  G. 
Professor  Knight. 

A  course  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  preparing  to  become 
rural  school  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents. 
It  gives  consideration  to  the  organization,  administration,  and  super- 
vision of  rural  school  education  in  the  United  States,  with  especial 
emphasis  on  the  present  conditions  in  the  South.  The  county  as  the 
unit  of  administration  and  support,  federal  aid  and  a  national  pro- 
gram for  rural  educational  work,  the  application  of  the  principles, 
agencies,  and  methods  of  supervision  to  the  rural  school  will  be 
studied.     Textbooks,  lectures,   special  investigations,   and  reports. 

E.  31b.    RURAL  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.     I, 
II,  G. 
Professor  Knight. 
Continuation  of  E.  31a. 
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E.  36a.    HISTOEIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  EDUCATION.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Knight. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  some  of  the  more  important 
educational  problems  of  modern  times  as  they  have  been  affected  by 
the  social  and  political  facts  of  history,  by  the  contributions  of  the 
leading  educational  theorists,  and  by  institutional  practice.  It  deals 
with  the  growth  of  national  systems  of  education  and  especially  with 
extension  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States.  Textbooks, 
lectures,  investigations,  and  reports. 

E.  36b.    HISTORIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  EDUCATION.    I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Knight. 
Continuation    of    E    36a. 

E.     37a.  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.     I,   II.     G. 
Professor  Knight. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  evolution  of  the 
educational  practices  and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The 
elementary  school,  the  secondary  school,  and  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  will  be  traced  through:  (a)  The  period  of  transplanting 
of  European  institutions;  (b)  the  period  of  modification  of  in- 
stitutional life  to  meet  new  conditions;  and  (c)  the  period  of  deve- 
lopment of  an  educational  system  of  free  common  schools,  high 
schools,  state  universities,  and  technical  schools,  in  harmony  with  the 
political  and  social  ideals  and  institutions  of  America. 

E.  37b.    PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Knight. 
Continuation  of  E.     37a. 

E.     42a.  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALSHIP.     I,  II,  G. 

Professors  Trabue  and  Stevens. 

This  course  considers  those  problems  of  the  public  school  principal 
that  have  to  do  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  a 
school  and  with  the  supervision  of  the  school  plant  and  equipment. 
Textbook:     Cubberley's  The  Principal  and  His  School. 

E.  42b.    THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALSHIP.     I,  II,  G. 

Professors   Trabue  and  Stevens. 

This  course  considers  those  problems  of  the  public  school  principal 
that  have  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  instruction  and  of  the 
course  of  study.  Experience  in  teaching  and  Education  42a,  or  its 
equivalent,  are  prerequisities  to  this  course. 

E.  45a.    THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.     I,  II,  G. 

Professor  Terry. 

History    and   functions    of   the    reorganization   movement.      Features 

and   administrative   problems   of   the   new   organization,   such   as   the 
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subjects  of  study,  educational  guidance,  extra-curricular  activities, 
qualifications  of  teachers,  buildings  and  equipment,  etc.  Assigned 
texts,  readings,  lectures,   and   special   reports. 

E.  45b.    THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.     I,  II,  G. 

Professor  Terry. 
Continuation  of  E.  45a. 

E.  46a.    CLASSEOOM  MANAGEMENT.     I,  II,  G. 

Professors  Terry,  Stevens,  Trabue,  McKee. 

A  course  for  teachers  on  the  organization  and  direction  of  activities 
in  the  classroom  as  distinguished  from  the  administration  of  an  entire 
school.  Class  routine,  lesson  planning,  conduct  of  the  recitation,  and 
extra-curricular  activities  will  be  included.  Textbook,  special  read- 
ings, observations,  and  reports. 

E.  46b.    CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT.     I,  II,  G. 

Professors  Terry,  Stevens,  Trabue,  McKee. 
Continuation  of  E.  46a. 

E.  51a.    PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.     I,  II,  G. 

Professor 

This  course  parallels  the  first  half  of  Education  51  in  the  University 
catalogue.  It  is  based  directly  upon  Inglis  's  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education,  Parts  I  and  II.  It  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  secondary 
school  pupils,  their  physical  and  mental  traits  and  individual  differ- 
ences; the  secondary  school  population,  its  character  and  classifica- 
tion; the  historical  development  of  secondary  education  in  America 
and  in  other  countries,  its  relation  to  elementary  and  higher  educa- 
tion, the  social  principles  determining  it,  and  its  aims  and  functions. 

E.  51b.    PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.     I,  II,  G. 

Professor 
Continuation  of   E.   51a. 

E.  52a.    GENERAL  METHODS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor 

This  course  parallels  the  first  half  of  Education  52  in  the  Univer- 
sity catalogue.  It  is  based  upon  Colvin's  Introduction  to  High  School 
Teaching.  It  deals  with  a  general  survey  of  the  nature  of  the 
secondary  school  pupil  and  of  the  laws  of  learning  which  underlie 
and  determine  the  conduct  of  the  recitation  and  the  management  of 
of  the  class. 

E.  52b.    GENERAL  METHODS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor 

This  course  parallels  the  second  half  of  Education  52  in  the  Univer- 
sity catalogue.     It  is  based  upon  Parker's  Methods  of  Teaching  in 
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the  High  Schools.  It  deals  with  such  topics  as  economy  in  class 
room  management,  types  of  learning  involved  in  high  school  sub- 
jects, etc. 

E.  55a.    SOCIAL  POLICY  AND  EDUCATION.     I,  II,  G. 

Professors  Stevens  and  Terry. 

Fundamental  problems  in  the  social  and  ethical  theory  of  education. 
Throughout  the  course  the  school  as  a  social  agency  is  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  social  ideals  and  the  social  organization 
peculiar  to  the  American  Democracy.  Problems  of  social  progress 
are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  education,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
define  a  social  policy  for  education,  and  the  vital  educational  issues 
involved  in  that  policy  are  freely  discussed.  Textbook,  lectures,  and 
special  investigation. 

E.  55b.    SOCIAL  POLICY  AND  EDUCATION.     I,  II,  G. 

Professors  Stevens  and  Terry. 
Continuation  of  E.  55a. 

E.  62a.    TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS.     I,  II,  G. 

Professors  Trabue,  Jordan,  Terry,  Stevens,  McKee. 
This  course  consists  of  demonstrations,  practical  exercises,  reading, 
and  lectures  in  the  field  of  educational  and  mental  tests.  Each 
student  administers  various  tests  to  an  entire  class  of  pupils  and 
reports  the  results  to  the  instructor.  Methods  of  interpretation  and 
statistical  analysis  are  mastered  by  easy  stages,  and  a  background 
for  the  critical  study  of  new  tests  is  developed.  Textbook:  Tra- 
bue 's  Measuring  Results  in  Education. 

E.  62b.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS.     I,  II,  G. 

Professors  Trabue,  Jordan,  Terry,  Stevens,  McKee. 
Continuation  of  E.  62a. 

E.     63.    PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS.   I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Jordan. 

The  psychological  processes  involved  in  the  learning  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography.  The  application  of  the 
laws  of  learning  is  made  to  the  arrangement  of  material  within  each 
subject.      (This  course  parallels  s  63  in  the  Summer  School  catalogue.) 

E.     65a.  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  SUB- 
JECTS.    I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Trabue,  Stevens  or  Terry. 

This  course  will  deal  directly  with  specific  problems  and  methods 
of  instructing  pupils  in  those  school  subjects  which  have  been  most 
widely  recognized  as  fundamental  in  the  education  of  children. 
English    and   mathematics    will    receive    special   attention.     Standard 
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tests  will  be  used  as  instruments  in  the  diagnosis  of  pupils '  difficul- 
ties. Textbooks,  demonstrations,  discussions,  special  reports,  read- 
ings, projects,  and  experiments. 

E.     65b.  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  SUB- 
JECTS.    I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Trabue,  Stevens  or  Terry. 
Continuation  of  E.  65a. 

E.  102a.  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.     I,  II,  G. 

Professor  McKee. 

This  is  a  graduate  course  corresponding  to  E.  2a  for  which  only 
graduate  students  may  register.  Extra  assignments,  intensive  work, 
and  a  special  project  must  be  completed  by  those  who  register  for 
the  course. 

E.102b.    PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  McKee. 
Continuation  of  E.  102a. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

E.     2a.    MECHANICAL  DRAWING.     Ill,  V. 
Professor  Smith. 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  interpret  and  read  work- 
ing drawings.  It  embodies  lettering,  the  use  of  drawing  instruments, 
elementary  principles  of  mechanical  drawing,  and  the  reading  of 
typical  completed  drawings. 

E.     2b.  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.     Ill,  V. 

Professor  Smith. 
Continuation  of  E.   2a. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

E.     la.    FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.     I,   II,   III,   IV,  V. 
Professor  Thrall,  Howell  or  Adams. 

Intensive  reading,  chiefly  in  prose ;  extensive  reading  among  select- 
ed books  and  periodicals ;  frequent  written  compositions  and  pro- 
gressive exercises  in  sentence  structure,  paragraph  structure,  and  or- 
ganization of  compositions. 

E.     lb.    FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.     I,   II,   III,  IV,  V. 
Professor  Thrall,  Howell  or  Adams. 
Continuation   of   E.    la. 

E.     3a.    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.     I,    II,    III,    IV,    V. 
Professor  Booker  or  Thrall. 

Works  representative  of  prominent  figures  in  successive  periods  of 
English  literature  are  studied  as  an  expression  of  the  life  and  thought 
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of  the  periods  in  which  they  were  written  and  as  the  embodiment  of 
permanent  human  interests  and  ideals. 

E.     3b.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     I,  II,  III,   IV,  V. 
Professor  Booker  or  Thrall. 
Continuation   of   E.   3a. 

E.     11.    THE   TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE   IN  THE   HIGH 
SCHOOL.     I,  II. 
Professor  Howell. 

A  study  of  the  high  school  course  in  English  Literature,  chiefly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  literature  as  a  means  of  training  for  cul- 
ture and  for  good  citizenship. 

E.     20.    BUSINESS  ENGLISH.     I,  III. 
Professor  Howell. 

(For  description  of  this  course  see  E.  20,  Business  English,  listed 
under  School  of  Commerce.) 

E.     21a.  ADVANCED   COMPOSITION.     I,  II. 
Professor  Hibbard. 

A  course  in  expository  writing  for  students  desiring  practice  in 
organization  of  material.  While  complete  in  itself,  the  course  is 
intended  to  give  an  understanding  of  practical  rhetorical  principles 
such  as  will  lay  a  foundation  for  other  forms  of  writing. 

E.     21b.  ADVANCED   COMPOSITION.     I,  II. 
Professor  Hibbard. 
Continuation  of  E.  21a. 

E.     59a.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.     I,  II. 

Mr.  Adams. 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  Poe  and  Hawthorne  to  the 
Civil  War.  Specimens  of  the  work  of  nearly  all  the  writers  of  any 
importance  are  read.  The  main  emphasis,  however,  is  placed  on  the 
principal  writers  of  the  period,  such  as  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  Holmes,  Poe,  Thoreau,  and  Lowell.  Written  re- 
ports are  required  from  those  who  take  the  course  for  credit. 

E.     59b.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.     I,  II. 
Mr.  Adams. 
Continuation   of   E.    59a. 

E.     60a.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.     I.  II. 
Mr.  Adams. 

A  survey  of  later  American  literature  beginning  with  Whitman  and 
continuing    to    the    present.     Selections    from    the    important    writers 
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are  read.  The  course  emphasizes  the  rise  of  realism  in  America. 
Written  reports  are  required  from  those  who  take  the  course  for 
credit. 

E.     60b.  AMERICAN  LITEEATUEE. 

Mr.  Adams. 
Continuation  of  E.  60a. 

E.  71a.    THE  MODERN  DEAMA.     I,  II,  G. 
Professors  Eoyster  and  Jones. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  the  student  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  chief  tendencies  of  English  and  Continental 
drama  of  the  past  thirty  years.  The  plays  upon  which  the  course  is 
based  are  printed  in  Dickinson's  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists 
(First  Series). 

E.  71b.    THE  MODEEN  DEAMA.    I,  II,  G. 
Professors  Eoyster  and  Jones. 
Continuation  of  E.  71a. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

E.     la.    FOUNDATIONS   OF   MODEEN  HISTOEY.     I,  II,   III,  IV. 
Professor  Caldwell. 

A  general  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  factors  in  modern 
civilization  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  emphasis  of  the 
course  will  rest  upon  the  commercial  revolution,  European  expan- 
sion, the  Protestant  revolt,  colonial  and  dynastic  rivalry,  the  Old 
Regime,  the  French  Revolution,  the  industrial  revolution,  the  rise  of 
democracy,  the  growth  of  modern  imperialism,  and  the  course  of 
modern  international  relations.     Lectures,  textbooks,  and  readings. 

E.     lb.    FOUNDATIONS    OF   MODERN   HISTORY.     I,   II,    III,   IV. 
Professor  Caldwell. 
Continuation   of    E.    la. 

E.  43a.    MODERN  EUROPE.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Higby. 

A  study  of  the  principal  political,  economic,  and  social  movements 
in  the  history  of  Europe  since  1815. 

E.     43b.  MODERN  EUROPE :      The  History  of  Europe  during  the  last  half 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Higby. 

This  course  covers  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  Revolutions  of 
1848  to  the  opening  of  the  World  War.  The  course  will  trace  the 
unification  of  Italy  by  Cavour,  the  unification  of  Germany  by  Bis- 
marck,   the   downfall   of   Napoleon    III,   the   formation   of   the   dual 
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monarchy  in  Austria -Hungary,  the  establishment  and  history  of  the 
Third  French  Republic,  the  history  of  the  German  Empire,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  history  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the 
rise  of  socialist  parties  in  Europe,  and  the  history  of  the  Balkan 
nations. 

E.     44a.  MODERN  EUROPE:      The  History  of  Europe  during  the  last  half 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Higby. 
Continuation  of  E.  43b. 

E.     44b.  MODERN  EUROPE :      Contemporary  Europe.     I,   II,   G. 
Professor  Higby. 

Continuation  of  E.  44a,  being  a  study  of  the  underlying  and  funda- 
mental causes  of  the  Great  War,  including  the  new  evidence  on  the 
resposibility  of  Austria  and  the  Russian  general  staff ;  the  principal 
military  and  naval  campaigns  of  the  Great  War ;  the  organization  of 
the  nations  for  war ;  the  immediate  social  and  economic  effects  of  the 
war  on  the  warring  countries ;  the  making  of  the  peace ;  the  perman- 
ent results  of  the  war ;  the  history  of  the  new  and  old  states  of 
Europe  since  the  war ;  the  present  state  of  Europe.  Half  or  more 
of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  Europe  since  the  war. 
Such  topics  as  the  rebirth  of  Turkey,  Mussolini,  the  dictatorship  in 
Spain,  the  policy  of  France  since  the  war,  the  German  situation, 
Russia  under  the  Bolsheviki,  the  problems  of  the  Balkan  states, 
the  new  Baltic  states,  and  British  problems  will  be  treated  at  length. 

E.  51a.    COLONIAL  AMERICAN  HISTORY.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Connor. 

A  general  survey  of  the  British  colonies  in  America  in  the  17th 
century;  European  background;  territorial  claims  and  European  ex- 
pansion ;  race  elements ;  social,  economic,  and  political  development. 
Textbook,  lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

E.  51b.    COLONIAL  AMERICAN  HISTORY.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Connor. 
Continuation  of  E.  51a. 

E.     54a.  THE   ANTE-BELLUM   PERIOD    (1815-1860).     I,   II. 
Professor 

A  social,  economic,  and  political  study  of  the  period — the  westward 
movement,  states '  rights  philosophy,  Jacksonian  Democracy,  devel- 
opment of  nationalism,  controversy  over  negro  slavery,  the  rest 
of  southern  rights,  and  the  causes  of  the  stroke  for  southern  inde- 
pendence.    Textbook,    lectures,    readings,    reports. 
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E.     54b.  THE    ANTE-BELLUM    PEEIOD    (1815-1860).     I,    II. 
Professor 
Continuation  of  E.  54a. 

E.  59a.    HISTOEY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Connor. 

General  survey  of  colonization  and  territorial  growth ;  colonial  insti- 
tutions ;  intercolonial  and  imperial  relations ;  revolution  and  inde- 
pendence ;  constitutional  and  institutional  development ;  Federal 
relations;  civil  war  and  reconstruction;  recent  political,  economic, 
and   educational   developments.     Lectures   and  readings. 

E.  59b.  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Connor. 
Continuation  of  E.  59a. 

GOVERNMENT 

E.     la.    UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT.     I,  II. 
Professor  Hamilton. 

In  this  course  an  intensive  study  will  be  made  of  the  government 
and  politics  of  the  United  States.  Textbooks,  lectures,  discussions, 
and  readings. 

E.     lb.    UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT.     I,  II. 
Professor  Hamilton. 
Continuation  of  E.   la. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

E.     la.    MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  I.     I,  II,  III,  IV. 
Professor  Lasley. 

A  study  of  functions  and  their  graphs,  the  limit  notion,  graphical 
treatment  of  rates,  mean  ordinates,  maximum  and  minimum  areas, 
etc.  An  introduction  to  the  notions  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus.     Graphical  solution  of  equations. 

E     lb.    MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  I.     I,  II,  III,  IV. 
Professor  Lasley. 
Continuation  of  E.  la. 

E.  lEa.    UNIFIED  MATHEMATICS  FOR  ENGINEERS.     I,  II,  III,  IV,  V. 
Professor  Winsor. 

This  course  is  designed  for  engineering  students  and  deals  with  col- 
lege algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytical  geometry  including  an  in- 
troduction to  the  differential  calculus.  The  fundamental  purpose  of 
this  course  is  so  to  coordinate  these  subjects  as  to  train  students  to 
handle  readily  practical  problems  in  engineering. 
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E.  lEb.    UNIFIED  MATHEMATICS  FOE  ENGINEEES.     I,  II,  III,  IV,  V. 
Professor  Winsor. 
Continuation  of  E.  lEa. 

E.     51.    THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS.     I,  II. 
Professor  Hobbs. 

The  purpose,  value  and  content  of  courses  in  high  school  mathematics ; 
applications  of  mathematics ;  junior  high  school  mathematics.  Ee- 
cent  changes  in  the  methods  of  studying  mathematics.  A  careful 
study  will  be  made  of  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Mathematical  Eequirements.  (This  course  parallels  s  51  in  the 
summer  school  catalogue.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

E.       2.    APPEECIATION  OF  MUSIC.     I,  II. 
Professor  Weaver. 

Previous  musical  training  not  required  but  students  must  be  able  to 
concentrate  in  listening.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  most  important  forms  of  music,  and  to  teach 
him  to  listen  attentively  and  intelligently  to  the  important  works  in 
music  literature.  A  comparison  will  be  made  between  popular  music 
and  music  of  a  higher  order,  and  the  student  will  be  taught  to  gauge 
with  understanding  and  discrimination  the  music  that  he  hears. 

E.       3.    APPEECIATION  OF  MUSIC.     I,  II. 
Professor  Weaver. 
Continuation  of  E.  2. 

E.     10.    HISTOEY  OF  MUSIC.     I,  II. 
Professor  Weaver. 

Previous  musical  training  not  required.  This  course  outlines  the  gen- 
eral history  of  music  Avith  emphasis  on  the  great  masters.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  rise  and  development  of  the  various  music  forms,, 
such  as  the  opera,  and  the  symphony. 

E.     11.    HISTOEY  OF  MUSIC.     I,  II. 
Professor  Weaver. 
Continuation  of  E.  10. 

E.     20.    HAEMONY.     I,  II. 
Professor  Weaver. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  intervals,  the  major  and  minor  dia- 
tonic scales,  harmonic  progressions,  cadences,  sequences,  etc.,  using 
the  common  chord  in  the  root  position. 
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E.     21.    HAEMONY.    I,  II. 

Professor  Weaver. 

This  course  includes :  the  inversions  of  the  common  chord ;  the  domi- 
nant seventh  and  its  inversions  and  natural  modulation. 

E.     22.    HAEMONY.    I,  II. 
Professor  Weaver. 

This  course  includes:  secondary  sevenths;  chords  of  the  ninth;  de- 
rivatives of  the  dominant  ninth  and  simple  suspensions. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

E.     la.    HISTOEY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.     I,  II. 

Professor  Butt. 

The  history  of  philosophy  from  its  origin  among  the  Greeks  to  the 
present  time;  the  various  philosophical  systems  in  their  relation  to 
the  science  and  general  civilization  of  the  ages  to  which  they  belong, 
and  their  application  to  social,  political,   and  educational  problems. 

E     lb.    HISTOEY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Butt. 
Continuation  of  E.  la. 

E.     4a.    ELEMENTAEY  AESTHETICS.     I,  II. 
Professor  Green. 
The  history  and  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts. 

E.     4b.    ELEMENTAEY  AESTHETICS.     I,  II. 
Professor  Green. 
Continuation  of  E.  4a. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

E.  13a.    TEACHEES'  COUESE.     II.      (Special  laboratory  fee  $2.50). 
Professor  Stuhlman. 

This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  who  wish  a  review  of  the  subject, 
with  some  suggestions  on  teaching  and  on  building  and  purchasing 
apparatus.  Millihan  and  Gale's  Practical  Physics  will  be  used,  and 
the  Laboratory  Manual  of  Millikan,  Gale,  and  Bishop.  (This  course 
parallels  s  13  in  the  summer  school  catalogue). 

E.  13b.    TEACHEES'  COUESE.     II.     (Special  laboratory  fee  $2.50). 
Professor  Stuhlman. 
Continuation  of  E.  13a. 

E.  14a.    ASTEONOMY.     I. 

Professor  Patterson. 

A  general  course  in  descriptive  and  historical  astronomy;  lectures  and 

recitations  with  use  of  lantern  slides,  star-maps,  telescope,  etc. 
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E.  14b.    ASTEONOMY.     I. 

Professor  Patterson. 
Continuation  of  E.  14a. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

E.     la.    GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.     I,  II,  III,  IV,  V.     (Special  laboratory 
fee  $1.00). 
Professor  Dashiell. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  essential  phenomena  of  psy- 
chology, and  the  various  methods  of  approach.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  organic  relationship  within  the  whole  field.  Lectures,  text- 
books, laboratory. 

E.     lb.    GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.     I,  II,  III,  IV,  V.     (Special  laboratory 
fee  $1.00). 
Professor  Dashiell. 
Continuation  of  E.  la. 

E.  22a.    THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING.    I,  II,  G.     (Special  laboratory 
fee  $1.00). 
Professor  Dashiell. 

A  study  of  how  learning  proceeds.  The  class  will  be  given  experiments 
and  demonstrations  throughout  the  course  and  this  will  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  discussion  of  principles  involved,  such  as  the  training  of 
different  kinds  of  functions,  as  motor  habits,  memory,  etc.,  various 
methods  of  learning,  the  effects  of  interests  and  incentives,  trans- 
ference and  interference,  individual  differences  in  learning,  etc. 

E.  22b.    THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING.     I,  II,  G.    (Special  laboratory 
fee  $1.00). 
Professor  Dashiell. 
Continuation  of  E.  22a. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
French 

E.     la.    ELEMENTARY  COURSE.     I,  II. 
Professor  Learned. 

Essentials  of  French  grammar.  Special  drill  in  pronunciation.  It  is 
aimed  to  make  this  course  as  practical  as  possible,  with  much  oral 
work.  (This  course  may  be  counted  for  credit  by  those  only  who 
fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  two  other  foreign  lan- 
guages.) 

E.     lb.    ELEMENTARY  COURSE.     I,  II. 
Professor  Learned. 
Continuation  of  E.  la. 
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E.     5a.    INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  Sophomore,  Junior, 
and  Senior  elective.     I,  II. 
Professor  Learned. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  French  literature.  A  general  survey  of 
French  literature  during  the  17th  century,  with  some  reference  to  pre- 
ceding literary  movements.  Reading  of  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine, 
and  Moliere. 

E.     5b.    INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  LITEEATURE.  Sophomore,  Junior, 
and  Senior  elective.     I,  II. 
Professor  Learned. 
Continuation  of  E.  5a. 

E.'lla.    FRENCH   LITERATURE   OF   THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTUR17. 
I,  II. 
Professor  Holmes. 
Prerequisite :   French  6. 

A  study  of  French  Classicism  with  special  reference  to  the  drama. 
Plays  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  and  Racine. 

E.  lib.    FRENCH   LITERATURE   OF   THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 
I,  II. 
Professor  Holmes. 
Prerequisite:   French  6. 
Continuation  of  E.  11a. 

E.  12a.    FRENCH   LITERATURE   OF   THE    SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 
I,  II. 

Professor  Holmes. 

Prerequisite :   French  6. 

This  course  will  deal  particularly  with  non-dramatic  literature.     Mal- 

herve,    Descartes,    Pascal,    Boileau,    Bossuet,    LaFontaine,    and    La 

Bruyere. 

E.  12b.    FRENCH   LITERATURE   OF   THE    SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 
I,  II. 
Professor  Holmes. 
Prerequisite :   French  6. 
Continuation  of  E.  12a. 

E.  14a.    FRENCH  PHONETICS.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Dey  or  Professor  Huse. 
Prerequisite:  French  5. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  French  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  by  the 
phonetic  method.  This  course  is  required  of  candidates  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree,  and  it  should  be  elected  by  anyone  who  intends  to  teach 
French. 
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E.  14b.    FRENCH  PHONETICS.  I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Dey  or  Professor  Huse. 
Prerequisite :  French  5. 
Continuation  of  E.  14a. 

E.  18a.    FEENCH  DRAMA.     I,  II. 
Professor  Holmes. 
Prerequisite :   French  6.    . 

A  rapid  survey  of  French  drama  from  the  beginning  to  the  19th 
century. 

E.  18b.    FRENCH  DRAMA.     I,  II. 
Professor  Holmes. 
Prerequisite :   French  6. 
Continuation  of  E.  18a. 

E.  56a.    COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE.     I,  II. 

Professor  Huse. 

Dante  in  English.  A  study  of  the  Vita  Nuova  and  the  Divine  Comedy 
with  some  reference  to  the  predecessors  of  Dante,  and  the  beginnings 
of  Italian  Literature. 

E.  56b.    COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE.     I,  II. 
Professor  Huse. 
Continuation  of  E.  56a. 

Spanish 

E.     la.    ELEMENTARY  COURSE.     I,  II. 

Professor  Leavitt. 

Essentials  of  Spanish  grammar.  Special  drill  in  pronunciation. 
Reading  of  selected  text  with  much  oral  drill.  (This  course  may  be 
counted  for  credit  by  those  only  who  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  in  two  other  foreign  languages.) 

E.     lb.    ELEMENTARY  COURSE.     I,  II. 
Professor  Leavitt. 
Continuation  of  E.  la. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  SOCIAL  ECONOMICS 

E.     la.    RURAL  ECONOMICS.     I,  II. 
Professor  Hobbs. 

This  is  a  technical  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  subject  of 
agricultural  economics.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  scope  of 
agricultural  economics,  systems  of  farming,  farm  financing,  power 
and  machinery,  labor,  land,  tenancy,  credits,  marketing  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, price  of  farm  products,  and  so  on.  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  agriculture  as  a  business,  and  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  the  new  field  of  agricultural  economy. 
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E.     lb.    EUEAL  ECONOMICS.     I,  II. 
Professor  Hobbs. 
Continuation  of  E.  la. 

E.     2a.    EUEAL  ECONOMICS.     I,  II. 
Professor  Hobbs. 

This  is  a  non-technical  course  and  is  concerned  with  the  general  field 
of  rural  economy,  as  distinguished  from  the  preceding  technical  course 
on  agricultural  economics.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  separate  or  as  a 
continuation  course.  This  course  deals  with  the  general  economic 
aspects  of  rural  life.  It  covers  a  brief  history  of  American  agricul- 
ture and  rural  life;  land,  labor,  and  capital  as  factors  in  agricul- 
ture, rural  credits,  farmer  movements  past  and  present,  agricultural 
reorganization,  the  future  of  agriculture,  agriculture  and  industry, 
the  cooperative  movement,  etc. 

E.     2b.    EUEAL  ECONOMICS.     I,  II. 
Professor  Hobbs. 
Continuation  of  E.  2a. 

E.     3a.    HISTOEY  OF  AGEICULTUEE.     I,  II. 
Professor  Hobbs. 

This  course  outlines  the  history  of  agriculture  and  rural  life  mainly 
in  Europe  and  America.  From  the  beginning  of  time  man  has  lived 
largely  on  the  farm  and  has  extracted  his  living  out  of  the  soil. 
Urbanization  is  a  recent  development.  This  course  is  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  stages  of  agricultural  development 
from  the  earliest  recorded  times  to  the  present.  It  covers  earliest  be- 
ginnings, agriculture  in  Eome  and  Greece,  later  agriculture  and  rural 
conditions  in  Europe,  and  a  brief  history  of  American  agriculture. 
It  enables  one  better  to  understand  history. 

E.     3b.    HISTOEY  OF  AGEICULTUEE.     I,  II. 
Professor  Hobbs. 
Continuation  of  E.  3a. 

E.     5a.    EUEAL  SOCIOLOGY.     I,  II. 
Professor  Hobbs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  rural  sociology.  It  is 
based  on  definite  text  materials,  and  therefore  is  generally  technical 
in  character,  serving  to  lay  a  foundation  for  further  study  in  this 
field.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  rural  and  urban  communities 
defined,  types  of  rural  communities,  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  farm  life,  rural  health  and  sanitation,  rural  social  institutions  as 
the  home,  school,  church,  and  government. 

E.     5b.    EUEAL  SOCIOLOGY.    I,  II. 
Professor  Hobbs. 
Continuation  of  E.  5a. 
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E.     6a.    EUEAL  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.     I,  II. 
Professor  Hobbs. 

This  is  a  non-technical  reading  and  reporting  course  in  which  a  more 
detailed  study  is  made  of  the  major  rural  social  problems,  with  spe- 
cial consideration  to  Southern  conditions.  It  deals  with  such  sub- 
jects as  what  the  country  life  problems  are,  the  rural  mind,  the  coun- 
try home,  the  country  school,  the  country  church,  county  government 
in  North  Carolina,  social  results  of  farm  tenancy,  etc.  May  be  taken 
as  a  separate  or  as  a  continuation  course. 

E.     6b.    RURAL  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.     I,  II. 
Professor  Hobbs. 
Continuation  of  E.  6a. 

E.  20a.    NORTH  CAROLINA:  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Hobbs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  home  state, 
and  it  is  the  only  course  of  its  nature  offered  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  economic  and  social  interpretation  of  North  Carolina,  and  is 
designed  mainly  for  teachers  whose  work  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
state.  It  outlines  the  geographic  areas  of  the  state,  their  economic 
foundations,  peculiar  social  conditions,  problems,  and  constructive 
suggestions.  It  covers  population,  agriculture,  resources,  industry, 
and  state-wide  social  and  economic  conditions.     No  text  books. 

E.  20b.    NORTH  CAROLINA:   ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Hobbs. 
Continuation  of  E.  20a. 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Department  of  Sociology 
E.     la.    INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY.     I,  II. 
Professor  Meter. 

A  course  in  the  elements  of  social  theory  and  its  application  to  mod- 
ern social  problems  and  relations  to  other  social  sciences.  Study  and 
analysis  of  such  factors  as  population,  institutions,  social  movements, 
social  structure,  and  social  organization  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  society. 

E.     lb.    INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY.     I,  II. 
Professor  Meyer. 
Continuation  of  E.  la. 

E.     4a.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Odtjm. 

A  course  in  the  foundations  of  educational  sociology,  giving  special 
emphasis    to    the    utilization    of    sociology    in    determining    the    edu- 
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cability  of  the  group  and  in  correlating  other  institutions  with  the 
school.  The  social  objectives  for  the  individual,  for  the  group,  for 
the  institution,  for  school  subjects  will  be  treated  specially. 

E.     4b.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Odum. 

Continuation  of  E.  4a,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  original  studies, 
researches,  and  practical  projects  in  the  application  of  the  organiza- 
tion principles  set  forth  in  E.  4a. 

E.     5a.    PEOBLEMS  OF  EACE  AND  IMMIGEATION.     I,  II,  G. 
Professors  Odum  and  Steiner. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  before  the  country  today  is  that 
of  problems  of  race,  population,  and  immigration.  In  the  South  there 
is  a  more  personal  interest  in  the  problem  of  the  negro  and  his  migra- 
tion to  the  North,  which  makes  the  problem  no  longer  sectional  but 
national.  This  course  will  be  divided  into  two  main  sections.  The 
first  will  deal  with  the  status  and  development  of  the  present  negro 
problem  in  this  country  and  the  second  will  deal  with  the  problem  of 
immigration  in  relation  to  population  with  special  reference  to  Ori- 
ental factors.  In  addition  to  various  monographs  and  reprints  which 
will  be  furnished  the  students,  the  course  will  be  based  on  the  texts, 
Social  and  Mental  Traits  of  the  Negro  by  Howard  W.  Odum  and  The 
Japanese  Invasion  by  Jesse  F.  Steiner.  Among  the  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed will  be:  The  present  status  of  negro  population  in  the  United 
States;  the  negro  in  the  South;  standards  of  measurements  of  race 
developments;  a  community  program  of  race  cooperation;  the  educa- 
tion of  the  negro ;  the  economic  status  of  the  negro ;  the  negro  of- 
fender ;  the  negro  church  and  religion ;  health  and  mortality  statistics 
of  the  negro ;  literature  and  publications  of  the  negro  race ;  problems 
of  readjustment  between  the  races;  the  negro  and  immigration;  prob- 
lems of  immigration ;  the  problems  of  Oriental  immigration ;  the 
problems  of  Japanese  immigration. 

E.     5b.    PEOBLEMS  OF  EACE  AND  IMMIGEATION.     I,  II,  G. 
Professors  Odum  and  Steiner. 
Continuation  of  E.  5a. 

E.       8.    PEINCIPLES  OF  COMMUNITY  OEGANIZATION.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Steiner. 

A  consideration  of  the  social  theories  that  underlie  the  modern  com- 
munity movement;  a  critical  review  of  the  role  of  custom,  habit, 
crisis,  and  gregariousness  in  community  development.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  place  of  the  crowd  spirit  in  community  work  and 
to  effective  means  of  achieving  community  solidarity.  An  evaluation 
of  community  forces  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  principles  in- 
volved in  their  organization  and  coordination. 
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E.       9.    ADMINISTRATION  OF -COMMUNITY  WORK.     I,  II,  G. 

Professor  Steiner. 

A  general  survey  of  typical  experiments  in  community  organization; 
development  and  coordination  of  community  activities  illustrated  by 
case  records;  a  comparative  study  of  methods  of  administration  with 
special  attention  to  problems  of  central  financing  of  social  agencies ; 
qualifications  for  leadership  in  community  work. 

E.  10a.    THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.     I,  II,  G. 
Professors  Odtjm  and  Meter. 

The  study  of  modern  social  problems.  Part  I:  The  individual  in  rela- 
tion to  society.  Part  II:  The  modern  problems  classified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  six  major  social  institutions.  Part  III:  Democracy, 
public  welfare,  and  public  progress. 

E.  10b.    THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.     I,  II,  G. 
Professors  Odtjm  and  Meter. 

Continuation  of  E.  10a  with  special  emphasis  upon  concrete  studies  of 
special  problems,  intensive  reading  within  limited  fields,  and  specific 
programs  of  social  work. 

E.     16.    SOCIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE.     I,  II,  G. 
Professor  Odtjm  and  Mr.  Sanders. 

This  course  is  an  approach  to  the  study  of  social  work  and  public 
welfare  through  the  outlines  of  social  study  and  experiment.  The 
course  will  include  lectures  and  readings  on  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
social  work  and  public  welfare  and  outlines  for  the  study  of  special 
problems  of  citizenship,  social  pathology,  child  welfare,  social  organi- 
zation with  a  chapter  on  North  Carolina  as  a  composite  field  of  social 
work  and  public  welfare. 

The  little  text  "Social  Work  and  Public  Welfare,"  published  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  will  be  used. 

E.     23.    THEORY  OF  PLAY  AND  RECREATION.    I,  II,  G. 

Professor  Meter. 

The  theory  of  play  and  recreation  is  studied  in  this  course.  The  play 
movement  is  given  with  emphasis  on  the  present  need  of  play  and  how 
play  is  promoted.  A  study  is  made  of  the  play  instinct — hunting, 
fighting,  and  housing  as  illustrations.  Sex  and  age  differences  are 
given.  Classification  of  movements  and  interest  form  a  helpful  sec- 
tion. The  physical,  mental,  moral,  social,  and  preventive  values  in 
play  and  recreation  are  studied  and  stressed.  The  text  used  is  inter- 
esting and  offers  many  helpful  suggestions  to  those  interested  in  play 
and  recreational  activities. 
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E.     25.    THE    PRACTICE    OF    EXTRA-CURRICULAR    ACTIVITIES.      I, 
II,  G. 

Professor  Meyer. 

The  course  is  designed  for  teachers  interested  in  extra-curricular 
activities  in  the  school.  While  emphasis  is  given  to  activities  in  the 
High  School,  attention  is  given  to  the  general  field  of  activities. 
Study  is  given  to  activities  along  the  following  lines — Clubs,  Dra- 
matics, Literary  Society,  Newspaper,  Handbook,  Annual,  Magazine, 
Physical  Education,  Athletics,  Contests,  Honor  System,  Point  Sys- 
tems, Student  Participation  in  Government,  Assembly  Programs, 
Home  Room  Activities,  Student  Councils,  Commencement — Organi- 
zation for  and  promoting,  National  Agencies  interested  in  Extra- 
curricular Activities  such  as:  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Hi-Y  Clubs,  Junior  Red  Cross  and  others. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  bulletin  is  offered  as  a  companion  to  the  first  course  of 
study  of  this  nature,  called  A  Study  Course  in  American  One-Act 
Plays,  which  has  met  with  such  a  gratifying  reception  as  to  war- 
rant the  preparation  of  a  similar  outline  based  on  international 
one-act  plays. 

In  the  first  bulletin  we  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Little  Thea- 
tre or  Community  Theatre  movement  in  America  and  studied  the 
plays  of  many  of  the  most  successful  and  outstanding  groups. 
When  one  begins  a  survey  of  the  International  Little  Theatre 
movement,  one  finds  that  in  most  countries  it  started  several 
years  before  the  American  movement  and  that  most  of  the  play- 
wrights to  be  studied  in  this  course  have  won  not  only  local  or 
national  fame,  but  are  internationally  known. 

Modern  drama,  whether  in  America,  England,  Italy,  or  any 
other  nation,  traces  itself  back  to  the  influence  of  a  single  man — 
Henrik  Ibsen.  It  seems  strange  that  out  of  the  cold  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Norway  should  have  come  the  strong  warming  rays 
that  have  melted  down  the  old  artificial,  conventional  type  of 
drama,  that  have  lighted  the  way  of  truth,  and  have  given  birth 
to  a  new  drama  of  realism  and  sincerity  of  purpose  in  every  civi- 
lized country.  Ibsen  rang  up  the  curtain  in  the  far  north  that 
brought  about  the  raising  of  new  curtains  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  disclosing  of  a  real  drama  of  the  people.  Artists  whose 
early  efforts  were  denied  the  stage  of  the  commercial  theatres 
could  now  be  free  to  experiment  and  to  try  out  new  ideas  and 
types. 

The  first  of  these  new  experimental  theatres  to  raise  its  cur- 
tain, one  bleak,  stormy  night  early  in  1887,  was  the  Theatre 
Libre,  or  Free  Theatre,  in  Paris.  The  man  who  lifted  this  cur- 
tain was  a  young  man  who  worked  in  the  Paris  gas  works,  named 
Andre  Antoine.  Henderson  says  in  The  Changing  Drama:  "The 
name  of  Andre  Antoine  is  inextricably  linked  with  the  evolution 
of  contemporary  dramatic  art.  From  him,  on  the  side  of  man- 
agerial novelty,  stems  the  fertile  conception  of  the  theatre  con- 
ducted purely  in  the  interests  of  artistic  experimentation."   Many 
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of  the  leading  playwrights  of  France  owe  their  first  opportuni- 
ties to  Antoine,  among  them  being:  Curel,  Brieux,  Porto-Riche 
and  Ancey.  Besides  encouraging  native  drama,  Antoine  gave 
the  first  French  productions  of  many  foreign  writers,  such  as 
Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Tolstoy,  Hauptmann,  Heijermann. 

From  the  Theatre  Libre  many  other  free  theatres  received 
their  first  impetus,  e.  g.,  Die  Freie  Biihne,  founded  in  Berlin  in 
1889  by  Brahm  and  later  developed  by  the  genius  of  Max  Rein- 
hardt;  and  the  Independent  Theatre  of  London,  founded  by  J. 
T.  Grein  in  1891.  From  the  first  beginning  in  1887,  Little 
Theatres  began  to  spring  up  in  Russia,  Belgium,  Germany,  Swe- 
den, Hungary,  England  and  Ireland,  until  today  we  have  many 
outstanding  theatres  of  this  type  that  have  developed  into  real 
art  theatres. 

The  most  outstanding  of  these  new  theatres  is  the  Abbey 
Theatre  in  Dublin,  the  home  of  the  famous  Irish  Players  who 
have  given  to  the  world  the  great  dramatists,  Lady  Gregory,  J. 
M.  Synge,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Lord  Dunsany,  Douglas  Hyde,  George 
Moore,  St.  John  Ervine  and  many  others  whose  names  are 
linked  with  the  renaissance  of  Irish  literature.  The  patron  saint 
of  the  Abbey  Theatre,  as  well  as  of  the  Manchester  Repertory  in 
England— known  as  the  Gaiety  Theatre — is  Miss  A.  E.  F. 
Horniman,  who  financed  both  of  these  institutions  in  their  early 
stages.  The  Abbey  Theatre  is  known  today  as  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Theatre  and  is  the  only  nationally  subsidized  theatre  in 
the  world. 

Many  other  important  Little  and  Repertory  Theatres  are  do- 
ing interesting  work.  Among  these  are  the  Pilgrim  Players  at 
the  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre,  founded  by  John  Drink- 
water,  the  author  of  "Abraham  Lincoln" ;  the  Liverpool  Reper- 
tory Theatre,  patronized  by  John  Masefield;  the  Court  Theatre, 
the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  and  the  Savoy  in  London,  all  of 
which  have  been  managed  by  Granville  Barker;  Frohman's 
Repertory,  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  and  the  Royalty 
Theatre  in  Glasgow. 

Another  of  these  new  theatres  that  has  amazed  the  world  is 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  which  has  existed  for  a  quarter  of  a 
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century  in  spite  of  war  and  revolution.  Recently  America  had 
an  opportunity  to  marvel  at  the  perfect  work  of  this  group  of 
artists  when  their  director,  Stanislavsky,  brought  them  to  New 
York.  Never  had  such  acting  been  seen  before  in  this  country. 
They  set  a  new  standard  which  the  Theatre  Guild  and  other 
American  artist  groups  are  hoping  they  may  sometime  in  years 
of  practice  be  able  to  emulate.  Not  only  has  the  work  of  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  astonished  the  world,  but  the  Russians  are 
the  inaugurators  of  another  closely  allied  art — the  ballet,  which 
they  have  developed  to  a  marvel  of  rhythmical  pantomimic 
drama,  unsurpassed  in  its  color,  music  and  dramatic  action. 
This  has  greatly  influenced  the  artistic  development  of  dramatic 
productions,  particularly  the  opera  and  great  spectacles  through- 
out the  civilized  world. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Little  Theatre  also  gave  birth  to  the 
development  of  the  one-act  play  as  an  art  form,  and  each  has 
developed  the  other  reciprocally.  As  the  one-act  play  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  the  introduction  to  the  course  in  Ameri- 
can One- Act  Plays,  the  subject  will  not  be  treated  here,  but  as 
an  introduction  to  this  course  all  students  are  urged  to  read 
Moses'  Introduction  to  his  Representative  One-Act  Plays  by 
Continental  Authors. 

Again,  as  was  the  case  with  A  Study  Course  in  American 
One-Act  Plays,  this  bulletin  is  not  offered  solely  for  its  cultural 
and  informative  value,  but  with  the  hope  that  the  leading  women 
of  the  various  communities  studying  it  will  take  a  vital  interest 
in  the  new  art  movement.  Interest  in  such  a  movement  means 
not  only  the  use  of  a  people's  leisure  in  a  higher  type  of  amuse- 
ment and  wholesome  recreation,  but  the  development  of  a  bet- 
ter taste  in  all  their  interests  in  life. 

There  is  no  surer  way  to  do  this  than  to  present  for  the 
public  some  of  the  plays  cited  here.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
every  program  be  made  up  as  suggested  in  each  meeting  here 
outlined ;  in  fact,  it  is  urged  that  each  club  reverse  the  order,  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  plays  suggested  for  reading  and  reading  those 
suggested  for  production.  If  the  clubs  would  form  smaller  read- 
ing circles  to  meet  one  evening  a  week  in  their  various  homes 
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and  read  together  the  plays  here  offered,  everyone  would  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  discussions  with  more  interest  and  profit. 
Many  other  plays  could  probably  be  added  to  the  list  for  study. 

The  clubs  in  North  Carolina  taking  this  special  course  are 
urged  to  cooperate  with  the  Carolina  Dramatic  Association  in 
helping  to  promote  and  carry  out  its  aims,  expressed  in  its  con- 
stitution as  follows:  "To  promote  and  encourage  dramatic  art  in 
the  schools  and  communities  of  North  Carolina ;  to  meet  the  need 
for  genuinely  constructive  recreation;  to  cooperate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  plays,  pageants  and  festivals  of  real  artistic  worth; 
and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  writing  of  native  drama." 

The  organizer  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Carolina  Dra- 
matic Association  is  Miss  Ethel  Theodora  Rockwell,  the  author 
of  this  bulletin.  The  present  President  of  the  Association  is  Mr. 
W.  R.  Wunsch,  of  Greensboro  High  School,  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent is  Miss  Gertrude  Knott,  of  Chowan  College. 


A  FEW  THOUGHT-PROVOKING  QUESTIONS  TO  BE 

CONSIDERED  IN  THE  DISCUSSION  OF 

EACH  PLAY 

(Also  note  the  special  questions  on  each  author  in  Clark's  A  Study  of 
the  Modern  Drama  and  Miller's  Living  Drama. 

1.  Is  the  play  indigenous  to  the  home  or  professional  surround- 
ings of  the  author? 

2.  Can  the  play  be  characterized  as  folk  drama  and  if  so,  does 
it  have  the  characteristics  of  a  folk-play,  viz: 

a.  Simplicity  and  naturalness? 

b.  Beauty  with  tragic  gloom,  or  picturesqueness  with  comic 

characterization  ? 

c.  Force  of  characterization  and  dialogue? 

d.  Power  derived  from  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  unsophis- 
ticated people? 

3.  What  characteristics  in  their  everyday  relationships  do  the 
various  persons  in  the  drama  show  in  the  brief  glimpse  we 
have  of  them  when  meeting  the  test  in  some  crisis  or  turn- 
ing point  of  their  lives? 

4.  Does  the  plot  begin  at  once? 

5.  What  is  the  significant  event  dramatized? 

6.  What  fundamental  element  of  character  is  thrown  into 
relief  ? 

7.  What  moving  emotion  forms  the  key-note  of  the  plot? 

8.  How  much  of  the  play  is  taken  up  in  presenting  the  expo- 
sition of  the  situation? 

9.  Are  the  dramatic  picture  and  situation  complete  as  a  great 
painting  can  be  said  to  be  complete? 

10.  What  is  the  crucial  moment  or  climax  of  the  play? 

11.  Does   the  denouement  come   at  the   psychologically   oppor- 
tune time? 

12.  What  is  the  real  theme  expressed  in  the  fewest  words? 

13.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  expression,  "slice  of  life",  as  ap- 
plied to  the  one-act  play? 
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14.  Does  this  "slice  of  life"  present  a  true  picture,  or  is  it 
biased  or  prejudiced,  showing  up  the  rare  exception  rather 

than  the  general? 

15.  What  philosophical  idea  permeates  this  play? 

16.  Is  the  thesis  of  greater  interest  than  the  persons? 

17.  Are  the  characters  convincing  and  is  the  action  and  denoue 
ment  inevitable? 

18.  Is  there  a  psycho-analytical  treatment  of  the  characters  in 
this  play? 

19.  Is  the  play  individualistic  or  socialistic  in  import? 

20.  Does  the  play  have  a  universal  plea,  and  if  so,  what  is  it? 

21.  What  is  the  author's  attitude  toward  woman  and  her  new 
freedom? 

22.  What  is  the  dominant  characteristic  in  the  treatment  of  the 
play,  i.e.,  is  it  satirical,  humorous,  serious,  sympathetic, 
optimistic,  pessimistic,  or  whimsical? 

23.  Is  this  a  play  of  ideas,  of  propaganda,  of  realism,  of  sym- 
bolism, or  of  allegory? 

24.  Does  the  play  leave  an  impression  of  beauty,  of  ugliness, 

of  sordidness,  of  justice,  of  injustice,  of  futility,  of  terror, 
of  revulsion,  of  depression,  of  hope,  or  of  despair? 

25.  Is  the  modern  realistic  movement  a  mere  flare  in  the  de- 
velopment of  art,  or  a  steady  impulse  from  which  we  may 
expect  greater  things? 

26.  Discuss  this  play's  relation  to  the  Free,  or  Art  Theatres, 
of  the  country. 

27.  What  is  the  author's  place  in  relation  to  the  new  drama 
movement  ? 

28.  Does  the  play  show  any  characteristic  racial  quality  or 
attitude  ? 

29.  Compare  it  with  the  racial  quality  and  attitude  of  other 
plays  studied  thus  far. 

30.  Contrast  the  racial  attitude  toward  art  and  life  with  the 
American  attitude. 


A  STUDY  COURSE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  ONE- 
ACT  PLAYS 

FIRST  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:. A  Survey  of  the  Course 

I.  Discussion.     Led   by 

Subject:     The  Drama  of  Democracy. 

References: 
Introduction  to  this  bulletin. 

Henderson,  Archibald:     The  Changing  Drama,  Chapters  I,  II,  III. 
Miller,  Nellie  Burgett:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.   177-179;   185-187. 

II.  Discussion.     Led  by 


Subject:     The  One-Act  Play:     Its  Place  in  Drama 
and  as  an  Art  Form. 

References: 
Moses,     Montrose:     Representative     One-Act     Plays     by     Continental 

Authors. 
Lewis,  B.  Roland:     The  Technique  of  the  One-Act  Play,  Introduction. 

III.     Discussion.     Led  by 


Subject:  George  Bernard  Shaw — A  Brief  Survey  of 
the  Work  of  Perhaps  the  Greatest  Liv- 
ing Exponent  of  the  New  Movement  in 
Drama. 

References: 
Clark,  Barrett  H.:     A   Study  of  the  Modern  Drama. 
Henderson,  Archibald:     The  Changing  Drama.     See  Index  on  Shaw. 
Henderson,  Archibald:  European  Dramatists,  Chapter  on   Shaw. 
Miller,  Nellie  Burgett:  The  Living  Drama,  pp.  297-304. 

IV.     Informal  Presentation  of  Shaw:     The  Dark  Lady  of 
the  Sonnets. 
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CAST: 

The    Beefeater    (Warder)    

Shakespeare  

Queen  Elizabeth  

The  Dark  Lady _.. 

The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets  is  here  offered,  not  as  an  example  of 
Shaw's  best  and  most  interesting  one-act  plays,  but  because  it  is  an 
appropriate  introduction  to  this  course  of  study.  In  presenting  this 
play  Shaw  calls  it  a  "piece  d'occasion."  And  so  it  is  offered  here,  a 
"piece  d'occasion"  in  which  Shaw  makes  Shakespeare  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth voice  a  prophecy  and  a  command  to  our  own  far-off  times.  Proba- 
bly the  thought  and  the  commission  are  wholly  Shaw's  own  invention, 
yet  the  clever  ventriloquial  gesture  of  giving  the  words  to  the  patron 
saints  of  English  Literature  and  inversely  telescoping  his  perspective 
from  our  most  romantic  age,  adds  immeasurably  to  the  propaganda  he 
wishes  to  make. 

Shaw's  appeal  from  the  mouth  of  Shakespeare  is  but  the  Zeitgeist 
pleading  for  a  living  dramatic  art  of  the  people  with  an  adequate  op- 
portunity for  writers  to  create  it  through  National,  Community,  and 
Little  or  Art  Theatres.  Masefield  echoes  the  same  challenging  en- 
treaty for  a  People's  Theatre  in  his  prologue  written  for  the  dedication 
of  the  Liverpool  Repertory  Theatre: 

"Men  will  not  spend,  it  seems,  on  that  one  art 
Which  is  life's  inmost  soul  and  passionate  heart; 
They  count  the  theatre  a  place  for  fun, 
Where  man  can  laugh  at  night  when  work  is  done. 

If  it  were  only  that  'twould  be  worth  while 

To  subsidize  a  thing  which  makes  men  smile; 

But  it  is  more;  it  is  that  splendid  thing, 

A  place  where  man's  soul  shakes  triumphant  wing. 

A  place  of  art  made  living,  where  men  may  see 
What  human  life  is  and  has  seemed  to  be 

To   the    world's    greatest    brains      

O  you  who  hark 
Fan  to  a  flame  through  England  this  first  spark 
Till  in  this  land  there's  none  so  poor  of  purse 
But  he  may  see  high  deeds  and  hear  high  verse, 
And  feel  his  folly  lashed,  and  think  him  great 
In  his  world's  tragedy  of  Life  and  Fate." 

The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets  is  here  used  in  this  introduction  to 
pass  on  its  challenge  to  you  who  are  best  fitted  in  every  community  to 
promote  the  ideals  and  hopes  it  voices. 
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The  play  was  first  performed  at  Haymarket  Theatre,  November 
24,  1910,  with  Granville  Barker  as  Shakespeare,  Suzanne  Sheldon  aa 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Mona  Limerick  as  the  Dark  Lady,  and  Hugh  Tab- 
berer  as  the  Beefeater. 

If  there  is  time  other  one-act  plays  of  Shaw  may  be  reviewed. 
The  following  are  suggested:  The  Shewing-up  of  Blanco  Posnet,  in  a 
volume  called  The  Doctor's  Dilemma,  published  by  Brentano,  New 
York.  (This  play  has  an  American  theme,  and  the  book  contains  a 
most  timely,  illuminating  and  thought-provoking  preface  on  censor- 
ship.) Augustus  Does  His  Bit  and  O'Flaherty  V.  C,  both  in  a  vol- 
ume  called   Heartbreak  House,  published   by   Brentano. 
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SECOND  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic: .Plays  by  British  Authors 
I.     Discussion.     Led   by 


Subject:     The   New   Movement   in   Dramatic   Art   in 
England. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  p.  221  ff. 
Clark:     Representative   One- Act  Plays   by   British  and  Irish  Authors, 

Introduction. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  p.  280  ff. 
Henderson:     The  Changing  Drama,  Chapter  IV;  pp.  135-138,  174-183, 

247-251. 

II.     Reading  and  Discussion.    Led  by 


Subject:     Leading   Playwrights   in   England — Origi- 
nators of  the  New  Movement. 

1.  Shaw,    George    Bernard:     Study    continued    from    first    meeting    if 

desired. 

2.  Pinero,  Sir  Arthur  Wing:  The  Widow  of  Wasdale  Head,  (fantasy). 

In  Clark:  Representative    One- Act    Plays    by    British    and    Irish 
Authors. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  p.  221  ff. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  p.  286  ff. 

3.  Wilde,  Oscar:  Salome,  (poetic  tragedy).     In  Clark:     Representative 

One-Act  Plays  by  British  and  Irish  Authors. 

References: 
Henderson:     European  Dramatists,  Chapter  on  Wilde. 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  p.  241  ff. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  p.  292  ff. 

4.  Bennett,  Arnold:  The  Stepmother,  (farce).  In  Clark:  Representative 

One-Act  Plays  by  British  and  Irish  Authors. 

References: 
See  introduction  to  play  for  biographical  sketch. 
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III.  Informal  Presentation  of  Dowson,  Ernest:  The  Pierrot  of 
the  Minute,  (poetic  fantasy).  In  Shay  and  Loving: 
Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays  or  published  sepa- 
rately by  French.  Musical  accompaniment  by  Granville 
Bantock. 

CAST: 

A  Moon  Maiden 

Pierrot 


Time:     Forty  minutes.     Setting:     A  Garden.     No  royalty. 

The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute  has  been  selected  for  presentation  because 
it  can  be  done  simply  by  the  members  themselves,  and  because  it  is  a 
charming  example  of  a  type  of  drama,  the  commedia  dell'arte,  that  has 
persisted  down  through  the  ages  since  the  beginning  of  secular  drama. 
It  in  no  wise  shows  the  spirit  of  the  times  as  portrayed  by  Shaw,  Pinero, 
Wilde,  Jones  or  many  other  of  the  leading  dramatists  of  this  period, 
unless  it  be  in  the  presentation  of  a  spirit  that  lies  in  all  of  us — ro- 
mance. It  is  that  which  makes  us  long  to  escape  from  realism,  from 
the  obvious,  from  the  clamor  of  reformers  with  their  solutions  for 
society's  ills,  and  to  steal  forth  with  immortal  Pierrot  in  the  Land  of 
Make-Believe  where  enchanting  music  and  idyllic  dreams  refresh  the 
soul.  Because  this  little  play  gives  this  opportunity,  it  has  become  one 
of  the  most  favored  in  the  repertoire  of  Little  Theatres  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  It  is  often  presented  with  a  fanciful  setting  and 
costuming  of  black  and  white,  accompanied  by  Bantock's  or  any  other 
music  that  fits  the  mood. 

Probably  no  one  needed  soul's  refreshment  more  than  Dowson  him- 
self, for  like  Oscar  Wilde,  his  short  life  was  one  of  sordid  dissolute- 
ness and  waste.  He  was  born  in  1867  in  Kent  and  died  in  London 
when  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  the  victim  of  his  own  immorali- 
ties. Nevertheless  he  had  achieved  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  lit- 
erary men  of  his  day  for  his  exquisite,  lyrical,  yet  artificial  poetry. 
He  belonged  to  the  Rhymer's  Club  in  London. 

In  reviewing  the  plays  and  their  authors  here  designated  for  study 
and  discussion,  the  question  may  arise  as  to  why  some  of  the  older 
dramatists  such  as  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  first  exponent  of  the 
Modern  English  drama,  and  Galsworthy,  the  world's  leading  icono- 
clast against  social  injustice,  have  been  omitted.  Some  of  our  best 
known  dramatists  have  written  little  or  nothing  of  interest  in  the 
one-act  play  form,  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  this  course  of 
study  which  is  necessarily  limited  to  that  form. 

The  Modern  School  of  English  Drama  is  most  appropriately 
designated   the   School   of   Sincerity,   which   creates   a   thesis   drama   of 
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thought  centering  around  social  justice  and  the  ordinary  individual's 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  most  outstand- 
ing figure  today  in  this  type  of  drama  is  George  Bernard  Shaw  whose 
personality,  as  reflected  in  his  many  plays  and  philosophies,  seems  to  be 
a  combination  of  Ibsen's  ideas,  Nietzche's  philosophy,  Marx's  sociology, 
Rabelais'  laughter,  Cervantes'  ridicule,  Pierrot's  romancing,  Touch- 
stone's buffoonery,  Babbitt's  bombast  and  Mephistopheles'  craftiness. 
Probably  the  explanation  of  Shaw's  great  success  in  making  himself 
heard  and  heeded  is  that  he  laughs  rather  than  rails  at  the  things  he 
considers  out-of-joint.  His  philosophy  declares  that  truth  is  funny  and 
he  proceeds  to  show  it  up  thus,  until,  like  Cervantes,  he  is  laughing  off 
this  world's  stage  many  of  the  false  ideas  of  society's  structure. 

Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  is  a  dramatist  of  human  emotions,  particu- 
larly marital  ones,  as  is  illustrated  in  his  long  plays  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,  Mid-Channel  and  His  House  in  Order.  In  the  fantasy 
here  suggested,  The  Widow  of  Wasdale  Head,  we  have  the  usual  Pinero 
thesis  together  with  the  imposition  of  a  new  theme  recently  promulgated 
by  such  men  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Conan  Doyle,  and  Lord  Balfour — the 
possibility  of  the  spirits  of  the  other  world  to  continue  to  take  part  in 
and  influence  the  world's  affairs  and  to  communicate  with  those  they 
loved. 

Wilde's  Salome  is  presented  here  as  an  example  of  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  colored,  rhythmical  and  dramatic  dramas,  albeit  terrifying, 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Its  author,  too,  is  one  of  the  most  colorful, 
beauty-loving,  sensuous,  notorious,  and  terrifyingly  passionate  charlatans 
in  our  literature. 

To  lighten  this  group  of  plays,  Bennett's  farce,  The  Step-Mother, 
has  been  introduced.  Arnold  Bennett  is  best  known  for  his  novels,  but, 
with  Knoblauch,  he  is  the  author  of  one  of  our  most  popular  plays, 
Milestones. 
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THIRD  MEETING 

Date Place 

Genenal  Topic:  Plays  by  British  Authors  (continued) 

I.  Discussion.     Led   by 

Subject:      The    Younger    School    of    English    Play- 
wrights. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  280-310. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  317-327. 
Henderson:    European  Dramatists,  chapters  on  Barker. 

II.  Reading  and  Discussion.     Led  by 

Subject:     Plays  by  the  Younger  Playwrights. 

1.  Masefield,   John:     Good  Friday,    (poetic   drama).     Macmillan. 

Reference: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  295-300. 

2.  Barker,    Granville:     Rococo,     (farce).       In    Clark:     Representative 

One-Act  Plays  by  British  and  Irish  Authors. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  280-284. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  317-321. 
Henderson:    European  Dramatists ,  chapter  on  Barker. 

III.  Informal   Presentation  of  Drinkwater,  John:   X==0,    (A 

night    of    the    Trojan    War).      In  Pawns,    published    by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

CAST: 
Greeks: 
Pronax   

Trojans: 

Ilus    . 


Capys  

A  Greek  Sentinel  _ 
A  Greek  Servant  .__ 


Time:     Thirty  minutes.     Setting:    A  Greek  tent  and  a  Trojan  wall. 
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Informal  Presentation  of  Brighouse,  Harold:  A  Maid  of  France, 
(a  patriotic  drama).     Published  by  Samuel  French. 

CAST: 

Jeanne   d'Arc   

Paul    (French   Poilu) 

Fred    (English   Tommy) 

Gerald  Soames   

Time:     Forty  minutes.     Setting:  A  village  square  before  a  church. 

For  production  these  two  outstanding  plays  are  offered  because  they 
are  not  only  plays  with  a  purpose,  but  are  also  plays  that  are  strik- 
ingly beautiful.  Both  center  around  a  theme  that  is  paramount  in  the 
minds  of  all  thinking  people — the  futility  and  utter  ugliness  and  waste 
of  war.  Drinkwater  develops  his  thesis  by  using  characters  from  the 
world's  most  famous  war  between  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks,  while 
Brighouse  introduces  the  spirit  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  a  beautifully  con- 
ceived drama  of  the  World  War.  The  plays  should  be  produced  to- 
gether as  two  of  the  best  dramatic  expositions  against  war. 

Both  of  these  men  were  born  in  England  in  1882,  and  served  in  the 
late  war.  Drinkwater  is  best  known  in  America  for  his  remarkable 
play,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his  less  successful  drama  Robert  E.  Lee. 
He  is  also  author  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  collection 
of  short  plays,  Pawns,  which  contains  X=0.  Brighouse  is  primarily 
a  writer  of  short  plays,  his  best  known  being  Lonesome-like.  Other  fa- 
vorites are  The  Price  of  Coal,  Spring  in  Bloomsbury  and  the  long  play, 
Hobson's  Choice.  Most  of  his  plays  have  had  their  initial  production  in 
The  Gaiety,  the  repertory  theatre  of  the  Manchester  School.  John 
Drinkwater  is  the  founder  of  the  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre  where 
the  Pilgrim  Players  first  presented  most  of  his  plays. 

How  much  happier  the  world  would  be  if  it  would  adopt  Drink- 
water's  philosophy  of  a  belief  in  beauty.  He  holds  that  the  sum  of 
the  world's  beauty  is  a  great  majority  of  the  total;  and  that  if  we 
choose  to  live  with  the  minority  of  ugliness  we  alone  are  to  blame.  He 
denies  the  inevitability  of  ugliness  in  anything  and  declares  his  phil- 
osophy practical,  for  only  by  so  living  may  we  have  any  hope  of  hap- 
piness. In  X=0  we  see  the  ugly  fact  that  war  is  death  stealing  out 
of  the  darkness  to  strike  down  youth,  the  dreamer  of  beauty.  When 
we  realize  this  we  come  to  hate  war  as  the  greatest  ugliness.  Brig- 
house,  too,   in   his   two    simple    soldiers,    the    British    Tommy    and    the 
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French  Poilu,  shows  that  modern  youth  is  still  the  dreamer  of  beauty, 
yet  we  see  them  shaking  off  their  dreams  and  departing  in  the  zero  hour 
of  night  to  plunge  into  the  ugly  maelstrom  of  war. 

John  Masefield  holds  a  particular  interest  in  this  study,  for  Ameri- 
ca in  a  sense  holds  him  affectionately  as  one  of  its  own,  as  it  also  re- 
gards that  other  sea-faring  adventurer  and  dreamer,  Joseph  Conrad. 
His  beautiful  poetic  drama,  Good  Friday,  is  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
touching  in  literature.  It  should  be  compared  with  that  other  lovely 
poetic  drama  on  the  same  theme,  The  Terrible  Meek,  by  another  Eng- 
lishman who  has  definitely  chosen  America  as  his  home — Charles  Rann 
Kennedy.  Masefield's  philosophy,  that  tragedy  lays  bare  the  heart  of 
life,  is  most  effectively  voiced  in  Good  Friday  in  his  last  words  of  the 
madman : 

"Wisdom  alone  is  kind  to  me, 

Wisdom  that  comes  from  agony. 

Wisdom  that  lives  in  the  pure  skies, 

The  untouched  star,  the  spirit's  eyes; 

Beauty,  touch  me,  make  we  wise." 

Probably  the  most  energetic,  versatile  figure  in  the  British  theatrical 
world  is  Granville  Barker  who  in  himself  combines  dramatist,  poet, 
actor,  translator,  editor,  producer,  manager,  director,  soldier,  traveler, 
and  lecturer.  He  has  staged  the  initial  productions  of  most  of  the 
plays  by  England's  greatest  dramatists  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. From  a  study  of  the  above  references  one  can  obtain  a  survey 
of  his  varied  activities,  and  his  remarkable  influence  on  modern  drama. 
His  best  known  and  most  widely  staged  play  is  Prunella,  written  in 
collaboration  with  Housman.  His  most  charming  play  is  The  Harle- 
quinade, written  with  Calthrop.  The  one-act  play  here  suggested  for 
study  is  really  one  of  the  most  humorous  farces  to  be  found  anywhere. 
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FOURTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

First  Public  Performance 

In  this  first  bill  to  be  publicly  presented  we  emphasize  what 
we  shall  try  to  make  the  key-note  of  this  course — a  belief  in 
beauty.  When  ugliness  is  presented  it  will  be  with  the  view  of 
showing  it  up  for  what  it  is  and  to  create  a  desire  to  rout  it 
wherever  it  raises  its  hydra-head.  In  The  Dark  Lady  of  the 
Sonnets  Shaw  definitely  points  out  one  way  to  add  to  beauty's 
total  by  providing  means  for  sincere  dramatic  creation.  Dov/son, 
the  Poet,  is  "The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  wistful,  naif,  clever, 
hopeful,  despairing,  dying — but  back  of  him  live  Beauty  and 
Art.  Drinkwater,  in  his  cryptic  X=0,  brings  back  those  sad, 
far-off  times  and  etches  them  with  exquisite  lines  against  our 
own  night  sky  of  war's  cryptic  tragedy.  His  play  and  Brig- 
house's  modern  fantasy  seem  almost  to  fuse  together.  A  delicate 
yet  pathetic  touch  of  humor  permeates  A  Maid  of  France.  That 
same  unquenchable  spirit  that  made  the  allies  carry  on  through 
the  terror,  ugliness  and  despair  of  the  World  War,  lifting  some- 
thing sublime  out  of  it,  is  portrayed  in  the  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc 
and  the  English  laurel  wreath. 

A  choice  of  any  three  may  be  made  for  this  first  program. 

I.  The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets  by  George  Bernard  Shaw. 

CAST: 

The  Beefeater  (Warder)  

Shakespeare   

Queen    Elizabeth 

The  Dark  Lady 

II.  The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute  by  Ernest  Dowson. 

CAST: 
A   Moon   Maiden   _ 
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Pierrot 


(Interpretative  dancing  may  be  introduced  here  with  great 
effectiveness.) 

III.     X=0  by  John  Drinkwater. 

CAST: 
Greeks : 
Pronax  


Salvius  - 
Trojans : 
Ilus  


Capys  

A  Greek  Sentinel 
A  Greek  Servant 


IV.     A  Maid  of  France  by  Harold  Brighouse. 

CAST: 

Jeanne    d'Arc    

Blanche  (a  flower  girl) 

Paul  (French  Poilu)  

Fred  (English  Tommy)  

Gerald  Soames  
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FIFTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Plays  by  British  Authors  (continued) 

I.  Discussion.     Led   by 

Subject:     The    Younger    School    of    English    Play- 
wrights  (continued) 

Reference: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  300-310. 

II.  Reading  and  Discussion.     Led  by 


Subject:     Plays   by  the   Younger   Playwrights    (con- 
tinued.) 

1.  Milne,    Alan   Alexander:     Wurzel-Flummery,    published   by   Samuel 

French. 

2.  Cannon,  Gilbert:     Mary's    Wedding.     In   Shay  and  Loving:     Fifty 

Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 

3.  Down,  Oliphant:     The  Maker  of  Dreams.     In  Clark:     Representa- 

tive One-Act  Plays  by  British  and  Irish  Authors. 

III.  Informal  Presentation  of  Milne:  The  King's  Breakfast. 
(A  musical  pantomime  to  be  done  in  quaint  burlesque  of 
the  Land  of  Make  Believe).  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton, 
New  York.     Music  by  H.  Fraser  Simpson. 

CAST: 

The  King  

The  Queen  

The   Dairy   Maid   

The   Court   Musician _ 

The  Reader  


The  Accompanist  

Time:     Fifteen  minutes.     Setting:    An  impressionistic  dining  room. 
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Informal  Presentation  of  Houghton:  The  Fifth  Commandment, 
(serious  drama).  Published  by  French  in  collection,  Five 
One-Act  Plays. 

CAST: 

Mrs.   Mountain    (A  widow)- 

Nellie   Mountain    (Her   daughter) __ _ 

Bob  Painter  (Nellie's  fianc£) 

Mr.  Shoosmith 


Time:     Thirty  minutes.     Setting:     A  middle-class  living  room. 

Reference: 
Clark:    A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  300-306. 

Alan  Alexander  Milne  is  one  poet  and  dramatist  who  seems  to  have 
found  himself  during  the  war  in  which  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth 
Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment.  Previous  to  his  experience  he  had  been 
a  journalist,  in  which  work  he  had  acted  as  Assistant  Editor  of  Punch. 
In  his  preface  to  his  First  Plays  he  declares  that  they  would  not  have 
been  written  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war,  and  he  therefore  maintains 
that  they  are  another  thing  for  which  we  must  blame  the  Kaiser.  He 
further  asserts:  "These  plays  are  not  the  work  of  a  professional  sol- 
dier, but  the  recreation  of  a  (temporary)  professional  soldier.  Other 
subalterns  played  bridge  and  golf;  that  was  one  way  of  amusing  one- 
self.    Another  way  was — why  not? — to  write  plays." 

The  first  of  these  plays  was  Wtirzel-Flummery ,  a  most  delightfully 
humorous  poking  of  fun  at  man's  pompous  pride  of  name  and  achieve- 
ment. The  play  was  first  produced  by  Dion  Boucicault  in  April,  1917, 
at  the  New  Theatre.  It  first  appeared  as  a  three-act  play,  but  was 
later  condensed  to  two  acts  and  finally,  by  killing  off  an  impudent  of- 
fice-boy, it  became  a  one-act  play  in  the  form  we  now  have  it. 

Milne  was  born  January  18,  1882,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Trinity,  Cambridge.  Since  the  war,  and  especially  since 
the  publication  of  his  charming  poems,  When  We  Were  Very  Young, 
his  rise  to  fame  and  popularity,  both  in  England  and  America,  has 
been  phenomenal.  Everywhere  the  children  are  singing  and  pantomim- 
ing these  poems,  and  Milne's  little  son,  Christopher  Robin,  is  becoming 
as  well  known  as  any  Mother  Goose  character.  The  musical  pantomime, 
The  King's  Breakfast,  here  suggested  for  production  is  a  most  deli- 
cious bit  of  burlesque  to  be  done  by  adults  in  costume.  Its  appeal  is 
not  only  for  the  young,  but  for  those  not  so  young.  It  is  most  effective 
if  one  begins  by  pantomiming  the  song:    "I  went  down  to  feed  my  cow" 
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with  the  characters:  the  Dairy  Maid  and  the  Cow.  Children  bubble 
over  with  delight  when  this  poem  is  acted  out  while  the  reader  recites 
it  to  the  accompaniment  of  H.  Fraser  Simpson's  music. 

Other  well  known  plays  by  Milne  are  Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By,  The  Truth 
About  Blayds,  The  Dover  Road,  and  The  Great  Broxopp,  all  long  plays, 
and  the  short  plays,  The  Boy  Comes  Home,  The  Man  in  the  Bowler  Hat, 
and  Bed  Feathers.  Milne  might  be  termed  the  Pierrot  of  modern  lit- 
erature, for  he  has  the  whimsical  appeal  of  one  who  tolerantly  smiles 
and  chuckles  over  the  little  trifles  of  life  that  are  after  all  the  sum 
total  of  most  of  our  human  experience.  He  goes  harlequinading  down 
the  Dover  Road,  or  where  you  will,  singing  songs  and  dreaming  plays 
that  in  the  end  make  these  trifles  of  life  glamorous,  important  and  in- 
teresting. Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  to  join  Milne  in  his 
harlequinade  through  life,  and,  if  it  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  we  must 
blame  the  Kaiser,  let  us  for  once  turn  about  and  thank  him. 

The  other  play  for  production,  The  Fifth  Commandment,  is  by  one 
of  the  most  significant  and  brilliant  members  of  the  Manchester  School, 
whose  career  was  deplorably  cut  short  when  he  was  thirty-two.  To  him 
much  is  owed  for  the  skillful  development  of  the  one-act  play  and  for 
his  deep  insight  into  the  life  and  character  of  the  English  middle  class. 
The  Fifth  Commandment  with  its  implied  inversion  presents  a  very 
common  problem.  This  play,  demonstrating  the  most  common  type 
of  modern  drama — the  Drama  of  Realism — is  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
be   suggested   in   this   course. 

Another  member  of  the  Manchester  School  is  Gilbert  Cannon,  the 
author  of  Mary's  Wedding,  a  typical  example  of  the  realistic  demo- 
cratic drama.  Cannon  was  born  in  1884  in  Manchester,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge.  He  has  had  several  one-act  plays  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Gaiety — the  theatre  which  Miss  Horniman  made 
possible.  Among  these  plays  are  Everybody's  Husband,  Pigs  and  Pea- 
cocks and  Miles  Dixon. 

Oliphaxit  Down  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  widely  played 
fantasy,  The  Maker  of  Dreams,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  Commedia 
dell'  Arte  plays  ever  written.  Some  of  his  other  well  known  short 
plays  are:  Wealth  and  Wisdom,  The  Quadrangle,  and  The  Idealist. 
Here  again  we  find  a  promising  career  ended  suddenly,  for  this  young 
poet  and  dreamer  was  killed  in  action,  May,  1917,  in  France  after 
serving  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  was  born  in  Somersetshire 
in  1885  and  was  engaged  in  journalism  in  London  before  the  war. 
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SIXTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Plays  by  British  Authors  (continued) 

I.  Discussion.     Led   by 

Subject:     Leading  Playwrights  in  Ireland. 

References: 
Clark:     A   Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  331-357. 
Miller:     The   Living   Drama,   pp.   330-353. 

II.  Discussion.     Led  by 

Subject:     The  Irish  National  Theatre. 

References: 
Same  as   above. 

III.  Reading  and  Discussion.     Led  by 

Subject:     Plays  by  the  Irish  Playwrights. 

1.  Yeats,  William  Butler:     The  Hour  Glass,  (a  morality  play).     Pub- 

lished by   Macmillan. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modem  Drama,  pp.  331-336. 
Miller:     The   Living  Drama,  pp.  331-335. 

2.  Lady   Gregory    (Isabella   Augusta    Persse) :     Spreading    the   News, 

(comedy).     In  Clark:    Representative  One-Act  Plays  by  British 
and  Irish  Authors. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  344-348. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  335-341. 

3.  Synge,  John  Millington:    Riders  to   the  Sea,   (tragedy).     In  Clark: 

Representative   One-Act  Plays   by  British  and  Irish  Authors. 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  336-344. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  337-341. 

4.  Hyde,  Douglas:     The  Marriage,   (symbolic  folk  drama).     In  Shay: 

Twenty-Five  Short  Plays,  International. 
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IV.  Informal  Presentation  of  Lord  Dunsany  (Edward  John 
Moreton  Drax  Plunkett) :  The  Golden  Doom,  (fantasy), 
a  play  of  the  days  of  Babylon.  In  Clark:  Representative 
One-Act  Plays  by  British  and  Irish  Authors. 

CAST: 

The  King  

The  Chamberlain   

The  Chief  Prophet  

First  Prophet 

Second   Prophet . 

Second    Sentry 

Stranger    . 

Attendants    ._ 


Time:  Thirty  minutes.  Setting:  Outside  the  King's  Great  Door  in 
Zericon. 

The  heart  of  the  new  movement  in  drama  throbs  in  Ireland,  the 
first  nation  to  achieve  a  state  endowed  theatre.  The  Abbey  Theatre  in 
Dublin,  still  the  only  national  theatre  in  existence,  has  been  the  cradle  of 
remarkable  plays  contributed  by  a  school  of  the  most  original  literary 
playwrights  in  the  world  today.  These  plays  for  the  most  part  have 
the  quality  of  intense  realism,  thus  reflecting  the  modern  tendency,  but 
they  go  much  beyond  mere  physical  and  obvious  realism.  They  inhabit 
the  realms  of  spirit  which  they  clothe  with  a  poetry,  mystery,  romance 
and  beauty  that  distinguish  the  Irish  plays  from  those  of  every  other 
nation.  Synge  voices  the  theory  of  drama  thus:  "On  the  stage  one  must 
have  reality,  and  one  must  have  joy;  and  that  is  why  the  intellectual 
modern  drama  has  failed;"  while  Dunsany's  attitude  is  reflected  in  his 
statement:  "Something  must  be  wrong  with  an  age  whose  drama  de- 
serts romance."  The  Irish  plays  are  often  designated  as  "The  Drama 
of  the  Twilight  Mood"  and  so  most  of  them  truly  seem  to  have  been 
conceived.     It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  author  sat  alone  in  the  gath- 
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ering  dusk,  permitting  his  thoughts  to  become  introspective  and  allow- 
ing his  fancy  to  go  dancing  away  to  play  with  the  little  creatures  who 
have  always  peopled  the  Celtic  fairyland. 

Dunsany  in  practically  all  of  his  work  allows  his  fancy  to  roam  even 
farther  away  into  a  Never-Never  Land  of  a  Never-Never  Day  where 
he  invents  a  new  mythology,  rediscovers  beauty,  and  gives  to  it  all  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  vastness  and  unity  of  life.  The  Golden  Doom  illustrates 
this  as  do  most  of  his  other  plays.  His  biographer,  Edward  Hale 
Bierstadt,  says  of  this  play:  "It  is  Boyhood  in  the  mass,  nay,  even  in  the 
abstract  with  which  we  are  called  upon  to  sympathize;  it  is  the  idea 
of  Majesty  which  we  are  asked  to  pity." 

Surveys  of  the  life  and  work  of  each  of  these  authors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hyde,  may  be  obtained  from  the  above  references.  All  of 
the  plays  here  suggested  have  already  become  classic,  and  this  is  true 
in  the  case  of  most  all  the  other  plays  of  these  Irish  playwrights.  That 
this  has  taken  place  only  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  most  heart- 
ening to  those  who  long  for  a  better  drama,  and  it  is  the  best  argument 
to  be  advanced  for  a  National  Theatre  or  even  for  a  community  play- 
house. 

Douglas  Hyde  draws  his  inspiration  from  the  legend  and  folk-lore 
of  his  race.  He  writes  in  his  native  Gaelic  tongue,  thereby  being  the 
leader  in  reviving  pride  in  an  ancient  and  dying  language.  Most  of  his 
plays  have  been  translated  by  Lady  Gregory.  He  was  born  in  1860  in 
Roscommon. 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Plays  by  British  Authors  (continued) 

I.  Discussion.     Led   by 

Subject:     Leading  Playwrights  in  Scotland  and  the 
Provinces. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  310-320. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  310-317. 

II.  Discussion.     Led  by   

Subject:     Plays  by  Leading  Playwrights. 

1.  Scotland — Barrie,  James  M. 

See  above  references  for  a  review  of  Barrie's  works. 

2.  Australia — Marshall,  Abigail:  The  Accomplice,  (fantasy).  In  Shay: 

Twenty-Five   Short   Plays,  International. 

3.  Canada — Leacock,    Stephen:     Q,    (satire).      Published    by    French. 

— Dennison,  Merrill.    Brothers  in  Arms.     In  Shay:     Twenty- 
Five  Short  Plays,  International. 

III.  Informal    Presentation   of    Barrie:    Twelve   Pound   Look, 

(comedy).     In  Lewis:  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 

CAST: 

Sir  Harry  - 

Lady  Sims   

Time:     Thirty  minutes.     Setting:    A  living  room. 

With  this  meeting  we  end  our  survey  of  British  drama,  although  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  much  of  note  has  been  omitted.  The  author 
who  heads  this  lesson  is  variously  regarded  by  the  critics.  Some  con- 
sider him  anathema  because  they  regard  him  a  saccharic  sentimental- 
ist, while  others,  like  William  Lyon  Phelps,  think  him  the  foremost 
English-writing  dramatist  of  our  time  and  consider  that  he  has  made 
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the  greatest  contribution  to  the  English  drama  since  Sheridan.  If  you 
are  an  ultra-sophisticated  person  who  likes  to  pose  as  a  clear,  cold  ra- 
tional intellectualist,  you  will  probably  agree  with  the  first  critics.  If 
you  are  willing  to  surrender  all  of  these  qualities  and  put  yourself  un- 
der the  spell  of  Barrie's  hypnotic  art  and  let  him  transport  you  to  the 
Land  of  Fantasy  with  Peter  Pan  and  Wendy,  you  will  receive  more  un- 
adulterated happiness  than  you  have  dreamed  of  since  you  were  ten. 
Barrie  has  the  amazing  power  of  dreaming  fantastic  visions  and  then 
of  making  the  world  see  them  as  he  sees  them.  All  of  his  plays  con- 
tain that  ideal  mixture  of  three  laughs  and  a  tear.  What  Ibsen  took 
four  acts  to  portray  in  The  Doll's  House,  Barrie  accomplishes  in  fifteen 
minutes  in  his  one-act  play,  The  Twelve  Pound  Look,  which  was  made 
famous  in  America  by  Ethel  Barrymore.  Barrie  also  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  writing  what  is  deemed  by  many  the  best  play  of  the  war,  The 
Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals,  (published  by  Little,  Brown  and  Co.) 
"Barrie  gives  us  pictures  of  all  humanity — our  follies,  our  impossible 
dreams,  our  sordidness,  our  nobility,  our  vanity;  and  he  accomplishes 
this  without  a  trace  of  venom  or  of  scorn,  without  a  flavor  of  su- 
periority; he  loves  men,  women  and  children.  But  in  him  Love  is  never 
blind,"  says  Phelps.  He  is  the  supreme  satirist  by  sympathy,  not  by 
scorn. 

The  unusual  drama,  The  Accomplice,  is  written  by  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  versatile  women  of  Australia,  Abigail  Marshall.  She 
was  born  in  Melbourne  and  has  won  distinction  as  a  pianist,  singer, 
actress  and  writer.  She  has  toured  America  several  times  in  various 
plays  and  was  leading  woman  for  the  late  James  O'Neill,  father  of 
Eugene  O'Neill. 

Canadian  writers  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  of  the 
United  States  for  their  works  appear  on  the  same  stages  and  in  the 
same  magazines.  Probably  the  best  known  and  most  appreciated  Cana- 
dian writer  through  the  Americas  is  Stephen  Leacock,  by  many  consid- 
ered our  greatest  humorist.  He  was  born  at  Swanmoor,  Hauts,  De- 
cember 30,  1869,  and  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Toronto  and 
Chicago.  He  is  head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  of  Mc- 
Gill  University,  Montreal. 

Merrill  Dennison,  also  here  included,  has  been  hailed  as  the  first 
playwright  to  have  contributed  an  essentially  Canadian  play  to  the 
theatre.  His  Brothers  in  Arms  is  a  most  realistic  drama  of  the  lonely 
Canadian  frontiers.  Dennison  shows  a  pungent  humor,  satire,  and  keen 
observation.  Two  of  his  leading  works  are  Marsh  Hay  and  The  Un~ 
heroic  North. 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

Second  Public  Performance 

In  this  second  public  performance  we  have  a  delightful  mix- 
ture of  whimsical  burlesque  in  The  King's  Breakfast,  of  lofty 
mystical  fantasy  in  The  Golden  Doom,  and  of  what  might  be 
termed  tragi-comedy  in  The  Fifth  Commandment  and  The 
Twelve  Pound  Look.  Scarcely  a  more  apt  and  entertaining  com- 
bination of  plays  could  be  made.  For  The  King's  Breakfast  a 
cow's  costume  may  be  rented  from  the  University  by  writing  to 
the  author  of  this  bulletin.  It  is  hoped  that  every  woman's  club 
will  use  this  pantomime  to  entertain  the  children  of  all  their 
schools.  For  The  Golden  Doom  brocaded  draperies,  Chinese 
coats  and  bath  robes  may  be  brought  into  use.  Great  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  setting  and  to  the  creation  of  mystical 
lighting  effects.  Those  who  have  seen  Stuart  Walker's  superb 
productions  of  Dunsany's  plays  cannot  do  better  than  to  pat- 
tern their  staging  after  him.  His  success  lay  in  achieving  this 
mystical,  other-world  effect  by  simple  setting  and  lighting. 

I.  Curtain  Raiser:    The  King's  Breakfast  by  Milne. 

CAST: 

The  Queen  

The   Dairy   Maid   

The  Cow  

The  Court   Musician 

Reader    . 

Accompanists    (Piano,    Violin) 

II.  The  Fifth  Commandment  by  Houghton. 

CAST: 
Mrs.   Mountain    (A   widow) 
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Nellie   Mountain    (Her   daughter) _ 

Bob  Painter  (Nellie's  fianc6) 

Mr.   Shoosmith   

III.     The  Golden  Doom  by  Dunsany. 

CAST: 

The  King  

The   Chamberlain  

The   Chief   Prophet 

Girl    

Spies    

First  Prophet 

Second   Prophet  


First  Sentry  

Second  Sentry ... 

Stranger   

Attendants  


IV.     The  Twelve  Pound  Look  by  Barrie. 

CAST: 
Sir  Harry  

Lady  Sims  

Tombes __ 

Kate  
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NINTH  MEETING 

Date Place 


General  Topic:  Plays  by  Scandinavian  and  Dutch 
Authors 

I.     Discussion.     Led   by 


Subject:      The    Scandinavian    Contribution    to    the 
New  Drama. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  3-40. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  177-205. 
Henderson:     European  Dramatists,  chapter  on  Ibsen. 

II.  Reading  and  Discussion.     Led  by 

Subject:     Plays  and  Their  Authors. 

1.  Holland — Heijermans,    Herman:     Jubilee.     In    Shay:     Twenty-Five 

Short  Plays,  International. 

Reference: 
Clark:    A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  177-181. 

2.  Denmark — Gundtzmann,  Albert:    Eyes  that  Cannot  See.     In  Shay: 

Twenty-Five  Short  Plays,  International. 

Reference: 
Clark:    A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  25-26. 

3.  Norway — Prydz,   Alvide:     In   Confidence.      In    Shay:      Twenty-Five 

Short  Plays,  International. 

4.  Sweden — Strindberg,  August:      The   Creditors.     In   Shay   and   Lov- 

ing:    Fifty   Contemporary   One-Act  Plays. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  33-41. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  199-205. 
Henderson:     European  Dramatists,  pp.  3-72. 

III.  Informal   Presentation  of  Strindberg:   The  Stronger.      In 

Lewis:  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays  and  as  The  Stronger 
Woman  in  Shay:    A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women. 
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CAST: 


Mrs.  X 
Mrs.  Y 


Time:     Ten  minutes.     Setting:  A  restaurant. 

In  the  plays  to  be  studied  in  this  meeting  we  are  plunged  without 
ceremony  into  the  very  sanctum  of  naturalistic  drama.  The  thesis  in 
most  plays  of  this  type  seems  to  be  inextricably  woven  into  the  warp 
of  the  age-old  sex  struggle  which  has  been  given  a  new  pattern  in  mod- 
ern drama.  This  new  phase  of  the  subject  has  developed  because  of 
the  rapid  emancipation  of  women  and  their  rapid  readjustment  intel- 
lectually, economically  and  spiritually  to  a  world  that  is  gradually  evolv- 
ing into  a  structure  founded  upon  the  equal  responsibility  of  both  men 
and  women. 

Strindberg's  plays  are  the  bitterest  protest  to  be  found  anywhere 
against  this  emancipation  and  readjustment,  and  in  reading  or  seeing 
them,  one  feels  that  he  has  lost  all  perspective  and  allowed  his  main 
thesis  to  become  a  raging  obsession.  Nevertheless,  as  psychological 
studies  and  as  examples  of  dramatic  art,  these  plays  are  masterpieces 
that  place  the  author  in  the  front  ranks  of  modern  dramatists. 

Herman  Heijermans  is  one  of  the  leading  European  dramatists,  but 
he  is  little  known  in  America.  About  the  only  one  of  his  plays  known 
here  is  the  long  play  Good  Hope,  in  which  Ellen  Terry  starred.  In  1924 
the  nine  hundredth  performance  of  this  play  was  celebrated  in  Ams- 
terdam. The  play  Jubilee  made  available  in  Twenty-Five  Short  Plays 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  propaganda  for  organizations  interested  in 
prison  reform.  Yet  the  play  is  first  of  all  a  dramatic  character  study 
under  forced   environmental  conditions  that  is  very  remarkable. 

Albert  Theodor  Gundtzmann  was  born  June  3,  1865,  at  Humble  in 
Denmark  and  died  in  Copenhagen  in  1912.  During  his  life  he  was  an 
eminent  editor,  literary  critic,  and  novelist  as  well  as  dramatist.  Eyes 
that  Cannot  See  or  In  Blindness  is  held  to  be  his  finest  play. 

Alvide  Prydz  was  ranked  by  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  as  the  foremost 
woman  writer  of  Scandinavia.  She  was  born  August  5,  1848,  at  Toste- 
rod,  Frederiksbald  in  Norway  and  died  in  1922.  She  took  a  very  keen 
interest  in  politics  and  was  one  of  the  early  champions  of  woman  suf- 
frage. She  was  a  noted  novelist  as  well  as  a  playwright.  Besides  In 
Confidence  she  has  written  one  other  one-act  play  He  Is  Coming.  In 
Confidence  is  an  interesting  study  of  the  attitudes  of  two  women,  one 
sophisticated,  the  other  naive  and  romantic. 
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TENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Playwrights  of  the  Romance  Nations 

I.     Discussion.     Led   by 


Subject:  The  Influence  of  France  in  Modern  Dra- 
matic Forms  and  the  Founding  of  the 
Free  Theatre. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  121-158. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  245-252. 
Henderson:     The  Changing  Drama,  pp.  118-121. 

II.  Reading  and  Discussion.    Led  by 

Subject:  Leading  Playwrights  of  France  and  Their 
Plays. 

1.  Rostand,    Edmond:      The    Romancers    (First    Act).     Published    by 

Samuel  French. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.   149-158. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  245-252. 

2.  Hervieu,     Paul:      Modesty.       In    Lewis:      Contemporary     One- Act 

Plays. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  140-41. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  232-235. 

3.  Lavedan,    Henri:    Along    the    Quays.      In    Moses:      Representative 

One^-Act  Plays  by  Continental  Authors. 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  132-136. 

III.  Informal  Presentation  of  Coppee^  Francois:  Pater  Noster 

or  The  Lord's  Prayer,  (a  dramatic  incident  of  the  Paris 
Commune  of  1871). 
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CAST: 

Mademoiselle    Rose    — 

Zel£e   (her  housekeeper) 

Mere  Blanche   (a  neighbor)   

The  Curd 

Jacques  Le  Roux  

An  Officer 

Time:     Thirty  minutes.     Setting:    A  simple  room.     No  royalty. 

The  plays  introduced  in  this  study  of  the  French  drama  reflect  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  best  in  the  preceding  Romantic  School  and  of 
the  penetrating  analysis  of  the  modern  school  of  rationalism.  Both  ele- 
ments are  noticeable  in  Coppee's  Pater  Noster,  one  of  the  best  plays  to 
grow  out  of  the  Commune  of  1871.  Coppee  was  born  in  1842  and  died 
in  1908.  He  had  a  singular  gift  of  sympathy  that  earned  for  him  the 
title  of  the  realistic  poet  of  the  humble.  In  his  plays  and  poetry  he  con- 
cerns himself  with  the  plainest  of  human  emotions,  elemental  patriotism, 
the  joy  of  young  love,  the  pitifulness  of  the  poor. 

Probably  no  foreign  author  is  better  known  to  the  American  public 
than  Edmond  Rostand.  He  has  become  almost  a  cult  not  only  in 
France  but  also  in  the  English  speaking  world  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Again  and  again  his  greatest  play,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  has 
been  revived  and  translated.  In  1924  Walter  Hampden  made  it  the 
greatest  theatrical  triumph  in  New  York,  while  in  France  it  has  been 
produced  thousands  of  times,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  French 
texts  have  been  sold  throughout  the  world.  Second  only  to  the  popu- 
larity of  this  play  was  his  Chantecler  which  became  so  much  the  vogue 
and  talk  of  the  world  that  it  influenced  even  the  styles  of  1910.  Ros- 
tand's first  successful  play,  The  Romancers,  might  just  as  well  have 
stopped  with  the  first  act  which  we  shall  study  here,  for  it  makes  a 
perfect  idyllic  one-act  play.  It  reflects  the  influence  of  the  romantic 
school  and  of  the  commedia  dell'  arte. 

Hervieu  looks  upon  life  as  a  stern  moralist.  The  short  play  given 
here  is  the  briefest  and  slightest  of  comedies,  but  in  his  longer  plays 
he  is,  with  Brieux,  the  exponent  of  the  drama  of  moral  ideas.  But 
where  Brieux  is  lavish  and  prodigal  in  his  treatment,  Hervieu  is  eco- 
nomical and  restrained. 

Lavedan  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  versatile  of  those  who  have 
made  a  specialty  of  the  psychological  love  drama  and  character  analysis. 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Plpys  of  the  Romance  Nations 

I.     Discussion.     Led   by 

Subject:     Representative  Plays  and  Their  Authors. 

1.  Belgium — Maeterlinck,  Maurice:    The  Blind,   (tragedy).     In  Moses: 

Representative  One-Act  Plays  by  Continental  Authors. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  162-173. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  237-245. 
Henderson:     European  Dramatists,  Chapter  on  Maeterlinck. 

2.  Spain — Benavente,  Jacinto:     His  Widow's  Husband,  (comedy).     In 

Shay  and  Loving:  Fifty  Contemporary  One- Act  Plays. 
— Quintero,   Serafin   and   Joaquin.     A   Sunny   Morning,    (com- 
edy).     In    Shay    and    Loving:     Fifty    Contemporary    One-Act 
Plays. 

References: 
Clark:    A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  212-218;  p.  203. 

3.  Italy — Giacosa,   Guiseppe:    Sacred   Ground  or   Rights  of  the  Soul, 

(serious  drama).  In  Moses:  Representative  One-Act  Plays  by 
Continental  Authors,  and  as  the  latter  title  in  Shay  and  Loving: 
Fifty  Contemporary  One- Act  Plays. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  190-191. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  376-379. 

III.  Informal  Presentation  of  Maeterlinck:  The  Intruder, 
(tragedy).  In  Shay  and  Loving:  Fifty  Contemporary 
One-Act  Plays. 

CAST: 

The  Grandfather  

The  Father  

The  Daughters  (young)  
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The   Uncle   .. 
The  Servant 


The  Sister  of  Mercy 

Time:     Thirty-five  minutes.     Setting:    A  living  room. 

Informal  Presentation  of  The  Quinteros:  A  Sunny  Morning, 
(comedy).  In  Shay  and  Loving:  Fifty  Contemporary 
One- Act  Plays. 

CAST: 

Petra   (  Maid  )    

Don  Gonzalo  

Juanito   (Valet)   

Time:     Thirty  minutes.     Setting:    A  park. 

There  is  one  play  that  will  forever  stand  out  in  the  mind  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  bulletin  as  the  loveliest,  most  soul-stirring  drama  she  has 
ever  witnessed — The  Blue  Bird  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Because  of 
this  indelible  impression  Maeterlinck  is,  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
writer,  the  most  preeminent  of  all  dramatists.  Maeterlinck  in  his  beau- 
tiful mystical  symbolism  probably  comes  the  nearest  to  interpreting  the 
eternal  verities  that  after  all  go  to  make  up  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
universe.  Thus  he  is  regarded  by  millions  throughout  the  world,  while 
probably  there  are  as  many  others  who  find  themselves  bored  and  be- 
wildered. A  reactionary  from  the  realism  of  ugliness  and  the  sordid- 
ness  and  pessimism  of  naturalism,  he  has  become  the  Apostle  of  the 
realism  of  Truth  which  is  Beauty.  He  shows  his  belief  in  the  develop- 
ment and  revelation  of  the  human  soul  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  existence. 
The  two  short  plays  here  suggested  for  study  and  presentation  are  the 
finest  examples  of  a  new  dramatic  type  created  by  Maeterlinck  and 
known  as  the  Static.  The  Blind,  in  its  terrifying  groping  and  myste- 
rious symbolism,  projects  an  unforgettable  vision  of  the  darkened  souls 
of  humanity  huddled  together  in  this  realm  of  Time,  and  helpless  to  find 
their  way. 

In  the  study  of  the  plays  by  the  most  popular  and  well  known  dra- 
matists of  Spain,  we  obtain  a  delightful  impression  of  the  drama  of  a 
country  that  has  been  little  exploited  in  this  country;  while  Giacosa's 
Sacred  Ground  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  dramas  of  Italy  whether 
long  or  short.  The  psychological  insight  here  shown  has  a  depth  and 
dramatic  suspense  rarely  met  with  in  a  short  play. 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

Third  Public  Performance. 

A  Sunny  Morning  is  a  charming  bit  of  Spanish  humor  and 
romance.  The  Stronger  presents  a  problem  often  faced  by 
women,  but  not  always  so  successfully  worked  out  in  real  life  as 
Strindberg's  psychological  study  has  developed  it.  The  Intruder 
is  one  of  the  most  striking,  awe-compelling  dramas  in  literature. 
Probably  no  foreign  drama  has  been  produced  so  often  by  the 
Little  Theatres  of  America  unless  it  be  some  of  the  plays  of 
Synge.  Its  unity  of  impression  and  totality  of  effect  develops 
a  mood  of  cumulative  dread  and  vague  premonition  that  trans- 
ports us  all  into  the  realm  of  the  subconscious  where  the  spirit 
plays  over  the  rhythms  of  life.  As  the  final  play  to  be  pro- 
duced we  come  to  the  lofty,  soul-purged  beauty  of  Pater  Noster 
which  dramatically  sums  up  the  philosophy  of  the  New 
Testament. 

If  the  proper  atmosphere  is  created  for  this  program,  the 
audience  will  probably  be  more  profoundly  impressed  and  more 
thoughtful  than  in  any  of  the  other  public  programs. 

I.      A  Sunny  Morning  by  The  Quinteros. 

CAST: 

Dona    Laura    . 

Petra   (Maid)    

Don  Gonzalo   

Juanito    (Valet)     


II.      The  Stronger  by  Strindberg. 

CAST: 

Mrs.  X.   

Mrs.  Y.  

Maid     
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This  monologue  may  be  produced  before  the  curtain  while  the  stage 
is  being  prepared  for  The  Intruder. 

III.     The  Intruder  by  Maeterlinck. 

CAST: 

The   Grandfather  

The  Father 

The  Daughters    (young)    


The    Uncle   

The   Servant   

The  Sister  of  Mercy  

IV.     Pater  Noster  by  Coppee. 

CAST: 

Mademoiselle   Rose   

The  Cure  

Jacques  Le  Roux  

An   Officer   . 

Zelee  

A  Neighbor  

A  Soldier  
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Plays  of  Central  Europe 
I.     Discussion.     Led   by 


Subject:     Outstanding  Characteristics  of  the  Ger- 
manic Drama. 

References: 
Clark  s     A  Study  of  the  Modem  Drama,  pp.  71-109. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  253-279. 
Henderson:     European  Dramatists,  chapter  on  Schnitzler. 
Henderson:     The  Changing  Drama,  pp.  121-132;  267-289. 

II.     Reading  and  Discussion.     Led  by 


Subject:     Plays   and    Playwrights   of   the   Germanic 
Nations. 

1.  Germany — Wedekind,  Frank:     The  Tenor  or  The  Court  Singer.     In 

Shay  and  Loving:  Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays  and  by 
the  latter  title  in  Moses:  Representative  One-Act  Plays  by 
Continental  Authors. 

Reference: 
Clark:    A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  88-91. 

— Sudermann,  Hermann:  Morituri:  Teias,  (tragedy).  In 
Moses:  Representative  One-Act  Plays  by  Continental  Authors. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  83-87. 
Miller:    The  Living  Drama,  pp.  265-269. 

2.  Austria — Schnitzler,    Arthur:      Literature.      In    Shay    and    Loving: 

Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 

References: 

Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  100-104. 

Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  271-273. 

Henderson:     European  Dramatists,  chapter  on  Schnitzler. 

— von  Hofmannstahl,  Hugo:  Madonna  Dianora.  In  Shay  and 
Loving:  Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 

References: 
Clark:    A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  105-109. 
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III.     Informal  Presentation  of  von  Hofmannstahl :  Death  and 
the  Fool.     In  Moses:     Representative  One-Act  Plays  by 


Continental  Authors. 


Claudio,  (a  nobleman) 

His    Servant    

Death 


CAST: 


Claudio's  Mother  

A  Young  Girl  |  Departed 

One  of  Claudio's  Early  Friends —~ .._ J     Spirits 

Time:  Forty  minutes.  Setting:  A  vague  indefinite  room  with  a 
large  window  in  the  background. 

Germany  ranks  first  in  the  development  of  the  naturalistic  drama 
with  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  and  Wedekind  as  the  leading  exponents. 
The  naturalist's  search  is  not  for  beauty,  nor  for  the  ideal,  nor  the 
moral,  but  for  the  truth  as  influenced  by  the  social,  economic,  and  bio- 
logical laws.  Therefore,  their  characters  must  be  chosen  from  people 
who  are  descending  in  the  character  scale:  the  abnormal,  distorted,  dis- 
eased, decadent;  the  derelicts  of  the  submerged  tenth,  and  the  down- 
trodden peasantry.  Russia,  too,  has  produced  more  of  this  type  of 
drama  than  any  other  nation,  as  is  exemplified  in  Gorky's  Lower  Depths, 
Andreyev's  Savva  and  Tolstoy's  The  Power  of  Darkness.  The  out- 
standing naturalistic  drama  in  Germany  is  Hauptmann's  The  Weavers, 
and  in  Italy  we  find  it  in  Annunzio's  Dead  City.  The  philosophy  of  all 
these  plays  sums  itself  up  in  the  idea  that  freedom  of  the  will  and  man 
as  a  free  moral  agent  are  but  a  delusion  when  we  study  him  caught  in 
the  overpowering  influences  of  environment  and  inherited  characteristics. 

Some  playgoers  find  this  drama  most  repulsive  and  seek  to  repress  it 
whenever  it  appears,  while  others  hail  it  as  the  only  true  presentation  of 
life  as  it  really  is  for  the  great  majority  of  the  struggling  millions  of 
humanity,  caught  here  in  this  unhappy  slough  from  no  volition  of  their 
own,  and  going,  they  know  not  whither,  with  the  same  powerlessness  to 
direct  their  course.  The  naturalistic  drama  paints  a  depressing,  repug- 
nant picture,  but  it  has  done  much  to  focus  society's  eyes  on  the  fester- 
ing sores  in  its  corporeal  composition  and,  let  us  hope,  has  helped  to 
right  many  social  injustices.  The  great  trouble  in  judging  this  type  of 
drama  as  to  whether  it  has  a  right  to  existence  and  presentation  is  the 
ability  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  sincere  and  truthful  presentation  of  an 
ugly  wrong,  or  whether  it  is  using  lust  and  evil  merely  to  appeal  to  the 
great  masses  of  unintelligent,  perverted,  excitement-seeking  playgoers. 
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In  America  the  latter  characteristic  seems  too  often  to  obtain.  The 
so-called  naturalistic  drama  has  no  real  ration  d'Hre  in  America,  although 
there  are  ultra-sophisticated  critics  who  never  speak  an  appreciative 
word  for  anything  else.  To  be  sure,  there  are  many  social  and  eco- 
nomic evils  that  need  showing  up  even  to  being  staged  in  our  theatres, 
but  America's  philosophy  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  the  despair- 
ing one  that  freedom  of  the  will  and  man  as  a  free  moral  agent  are  de- 
lusions. America  has  too  often  proved  the  falsity  of  such  a  theory.  Her 
whole  philosophy  is  built  on  hope  and  on  the  individual's  faith  in  his 
ability  to  work  out  his  destiny.  This  is  the  philosophy  that  should  be 
reflected  in  our  drama  without  shutting  our  eyes  to  her  individual  trag- 
edies of  environment  and  heredity.  But  when  one  looks  at  the  bitter 
centuries-old  injustices  of  some  parts  of  Europe,  he  cannot  but  admit 
that  the  naturalistic  drama  does  have  a  raison  d'etre.  Nevertheless,  the 
philosophy  of  naturalism  has  more  power  for  harm  than  do  the  condi- 
tions it  seeks  to  ameliorate.  If  such  a  philosophy  permeates  all  strata 
of  society  there  can  be  no  other  result  than  the  orgiastic  breakdown  of 
that  society.  Who  can  determine  how  much  of  the  moral  breakdown  of 
some  parts  of  Central  Europe  and  Russia  has  been  due  to  the  promul- 
gation of  this  philosophy  in  the  drama  and  other  literature  of  these 
countries  ? 

In  the  one-act  plays  here  suggested  for  study  and  presentation,  we 
do  not  find  so  much  of  the  naturalistic  emphasis  as  may  be  found  in 
the  longer  works  of  each  of  these  authors,  but  there  is  the  reflection  of 
the  distorted,  the  melancholy,  the  irresponsible,  faithless  attitude  toward 
life.  Von  Hofmannstahl  lifts  Death  and  the  Fool  into  the  realm  of  art 
by  the  beauty  of  his  poetry,  the  mood  and  atmosphere  he  creates  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  treatment.  A  muted  musical  accompaniment 
throughout  the  production  would  greatly  add  to  the  mood  that  should 
be  invoked. 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 


Date Place. 


General  Topic:  Plays  by  Hungarian  and  Russian 
Authors 

I.     Discussion.     Led   by 


Subject:    The  Russian  Drama  and  the  Establishment 
of  the  Art  Theatre. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  45-67. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  206-224. 

II.     Reading  and  Discussion.     Led  by 


Subject:     Plays  by  Leading  Hungarian  and  Russian 
Authors. 

1.  Hungarian — Biro,  Lajos:     The  Bridegroom.     In  Shay:     Twenty-five 

Short  Plays,  International. 

— Molnar,  Ferenc:     A   Matter  of  Husbands.     In  Loving,  Pierre: 

Ten  Minute  Plays. 

Reference  : 

Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  113-118. 

2.  Russian — Chekov,  Anton:     On  the  Highway,   (tragedy).     In  Shay: 

Twenty-five  Short  Plays,  International. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  56-62. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  211-215. 

— Andreyev,  Leonid:   Love  of  One's  Neighbor,  (comedy).    In  Shay 
and  Loving:    Fifty  Contemporary  One- Act  Plays. 

References: 
Clark:     A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  pp.  62-67. 
Miller:     The  Living  Drama,  pp.  218-221. 

III.  Informal  Presentation  of  Chekhov:  The  Proposal,  (farce). 
Published  by  Samuel  French  under  title  of  The  Marriage 
Proposal.     Also  in  Plays  by  Tchekoff. 
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CAST: 

Stepan  Stepanovitch  Chubukov   (A  landowner) 

Natalya  Stepanovna    (His  daughter) 

Ivan  Vassilevitch  Lomov   (A   neighbor) . 

Time:     Thirty  minutes.     Setting:    Living   room. 

Much  the  same  comment  might  be  made  for  this  group  of  Russian 
and  Hungarian  playwrights  as  was  made  for  the  Germanic  writers. 
However,  as  one  compares  the  two  groups  one  notes  a  subtle  difference. 
With  the  Hungarians  there  is  a  more  vital  spirit  and  an  indomitable  in- 
terest in  life  that,  in  much  of  their  literature,  takes  on  a  gypsy-like 
gaiety  and  endurance.  Ferenc  or  Franz  Molner,  the  most  famous  of 
Hungarian  dramatists,  has  become  well  known  and  popular  in  America 
through  his  remarkably  successful  long  plays:  Liliom,  The  Stixm,  and 
The  Guardsmen.  The  only  short  play  that  has  been  translated  to  be 
given  here  as  an  example  is  his  light  bit,  A  Matter  of  Husbands.  With 
the  Russians,  too,  there  is  a  subtler  treatment  which  makes  even  the 
dramatization  of  the  last  dregs  of  humanity  so  bitter,  so  appalling  that 
they  become  artistic  triumphs  in  the  creation  of  the  most  vital  and  in- 
tense drama  in  the  world.  When  these  plays  are  produced  by  a  group 
of  artists  such  as  those  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  the  beholder  is 
purged  by  pity  and  terror  and  his  soul  becomes  purified  by  their  mystic 
power.  One  cannot  offer  the  Russian's  deepest  tragedies  in  the  one-act 
form,  but  something  of  their  mood  and  thesis  will  be  found  in  the  first 
play  of  Chekhov,  Tchekoff,  or  Tchekhov,  as  it  is  variously  spelled, — On 
the  Highway  or  On  the  Highroad.  As  for  the  other  plays  to  be  stud- 
ied here  we  have  the  Russian  sense  of  humor  displayed  instead, — and  a 
robust,  noisy,  audacious  humor  it  is, — yet  how  well  it  shows  up  and 
laughs  at  human  nature,  and  how  real  and  alive  every  character  is 
drawn.  If  one  wanted  to  present  a  program  showing  up  European 
common  people  as  they  are,  he  should  make  a  combination  of  Lady 
Gregory's  Spreading  the  News,  Biro's  The  Bridegroom,  and  Andreyev's 
Love  of  One's  Neighbor. 
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Plays  of  the  Orient 
I.     Discussion.     Led   by 


Subject:      Occidental     Influence    in    the     Modern 
Oriental  Drama. 

References: 
Hughes:     Introduction  to  Three  Modem  Japanese  Plays. 
Dramatic  Index  to  Periodical  Literature. 

II.     Reading  and  Discussion.    Led  by 


Subject:,    Outstanding    Oriental     Playwrights    and 
Their  Representative  Work. 

1.  Japan — Kikuchi,  Kan:    The  Madman  on  the  Roof,  (serious  drama). 

In  Iwasaki  and  Hughes:    Three  Modem  Japanese  Plays. 

2.  China — Hsiung,  Cheng-Chin:    The   Thrice  Promised  Bride,   (pictur- 

esque,  clever   drama).      In   Shay:    Twenty-five  Short   Plays,   In- 
ternational. 

3.  Turkey — Izzett-Melyh :     The   Disenchanted.      In   Shay:     Twenty-five 

Short  Plays,  International. 

4.  India — Tagore,  Rabindranath:   Chitra,  (legendary,  symbolic  drama). 

Published  by  Macmillan. 

III.  Informal  Presentation  of  Mukerji,  Dhan  Gopal:  The 
Judgment  of  Indra,  (tragedy).  In  Shay  and  Loving: 
Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 

CAST: 

Shanta  ._. „ 

Shukra  

Kanada   

Old  Man  _ 

Time:     Thirty  minutes.     Setting:     A  Hindu  monastery  on  a  moun- 
tain side. 

or 
Informal  Presentation  of  Hsiung:     The  Thrice  Promised  Bride. 
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CAST: 

Wang  Ta-Ming  (The  Magistrate) 

Tuan  Chai  (His  Secretary)   

Chung  Ting  (The  Knight) 

Li  Che-Fu   (The  Wealthy  Merchant) 

Wang  Mei  Pao  (The  First  Match-Maker) 

Han  Chu-Yin  (The  Bride) 

The  Bride's  Mother 

Chien-Shou   (An  Old  Man) 

To   Kuang-Yang    (The   Beggar-Scholar) 

Liu-Ma  (The  Second  Match-Maker) 

Attendants,    Musicians,   etc 

Time:    Forty  minutes.     Place:   A  Chinese  court-room. 


The  drama  of  the  Orient  is  little  known  or  understood  in  the  Occi- 
dent. For  centuries  China,  Japan  and  India  have  been  developing  a 
drama  along  utterly  different  lines  than  have  the  European  countries, 
although  it,  too,  has  grown  out  of  the  religious  ideas  and  ceremonies 
into  what  might  be  termed  a  drama  of  stylization,  simplification,  and 
conventionality.  But  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  these  coun- 
tries have  begun  to  adopt  a  dramatic  method  greatly  influenced  by 
their  contact  with  Europe  and  America.  Until  this  contact  was  made, 
Turkey  had  no  drama.  The  example  of  Turkish  drama  here  given  very 
decidedly  shows  the  influence  of  European  models  and  has  a  distinctly 
modern  flavor.  Practically  all  Turkish  drama  is  written  in  French  by 
young  Turks  who  have  been  educated  in  Europe. 

Recently,  through  several  different  translations,  particularly  those  of 
Arthur  Waley,  of  The  No  Plays  of  Japan,  published  by  Knopf,  the 
English  reading  public  has  had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  real  classic  drama  of  Japan  which  has  been  produced  for  cen- 
turies. If  any  group  wishes  to  go  further  in  the  study  of  Japanese 
drama,  it  should  try  staging  some  of  these  short  No  Plays  which  can  be 
made  most  artistic,  poetic  and  charming.  This  course,  however,  inter- 
ests itself  with  the  modern  trend  in  drama,  so  for  study  a  play  showing 
Occidental  influence  has  been  chosen — The  Madman  on  the  Roof  by  Kan 
Kikuchi,  one  of  Japan's  most  versatile  and  highest  paid  writers. 

The  conventional  Japanese  theatre  has  one  device  that  is  most  at- 
tractive: a  flowery  way,  a  yard  wide,  stretches  from  the  back  of  the 
audience  to  the  left  side  of  the  stage.  The  chorus  always  enters  by  this 
path.     The   Japanese    people   have    for   centuries    been    great   lovers    of 
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theatricals.  The  traveller  is  surprised  to  find  in  Tokyo  as  many  thea- 
tres as  in  New  York.  In  1911,  the  Imperial  Theatre  (Terkokuza)  was 
built  which  is  as  well  constructed  and  managed  as  the  best  theatres  in 
America.  It  was  the  first  theatre  to  allow  women  actresses,  who  are 
now  becoming  a  very  popular  feature.  In  this  theatre,  patronized  by 
the  Mikado  and  his  family,  old  dramaSj  modern  comedies,  operas,  and 
ballets  are  produced  by  native  and  foreign  companies. 

The  art  and  stylization  of  the  Chinese  drama  was  first  made  widely 
known  in  America  in  Hazelton  and  Benrimo's  delightful  play,  The 
Yellow  Jacket.  The  one-act  play  here  suggested  for  study  and  presen- 
tation, The  Thrice  Promised  Bride,  by  Cheng-Chin  Hsiung,  was  written 
when  the  author  was  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  where  he  was  especially  interested  in  the  Carolina  Playmakers. 
Although  written  under  Occidental  influence,  the  play  is  essentially 
Chinese  in  subject  matter,  treatment  and  staging  suggestions.  Mr. 
Hsiung  has  gone  back  to  China,  after  four  years  spent  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  and  a  year  each  at  Cornell  and  North  Carolina,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the  modernization  of  Chi- 
nese dramatic  art.  It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  the  influence 
America  will  have  on  the  future  literary  output  of  this  young  writer, 
who  shows  in  the  play  here  given  a  charming  sense  of  humor,  a  naivete 
of  imagination  and  a  fine  freshness  of  phraseology. 

By  far  the  greatest  and  best  known  writer  and  philosopher  of  the 
Orient  today  is  Tagore,  whose  biography  may  be  found  in  any  encyclo- 
pedia. Most  of  his  writings  are  to  be  found  in  every  public  and  college 
library  and  critical  estimates  in  any  periodical  index.  Tagore  is  not 
only  the  greatest  poet,  dramatist  and  philosopher  of  India,  but  is  also 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Because  he  has  traveled  throughout 
the  world,  including  America,  he  is  better  known  personally  than  any 
other  Oriental.  Chitra,  here  given  for  study,  is  declared  one  of  the  most 
perfect  tributes  to  true  womanhood. 

Other  one-act  plays  by  Tagore  are  The  King  and  Queen  and  Sacrifice. 
His  best  known  long  plays  are  The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber  and 
The  Post  Office. 

Mukerji's  The  Judgment  of  Indra  is  here  suggested  for  presentatioon 
because  it  so  effectively  presents  the  Hindu  drama  at  its  best,  with  all 
of  the  Oriental  flavor,  mysticism  and  philosophy. 
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SIXTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

Fourth  Public  Performance 

This  last  bill  offers  a  unique  combination  of  plays  that  should 
create  a  long-to-be-remembered  effect  on  the  audience.  All  of 
these  plays  require  a  strange,  other-worldly  suggestion  in  their 
settings  and  lighting.  Probably  this  effect  may  be  achieved  most 
successfully  and  inexpensively  by  using  for  a  background  for  all 
of  them  a  neutral  colored  cyclorama. 

The  Russian  play  can  be  more  frankly  realistic  than  the 
others,  but  it  should  be  given  a  bizarre  setting  of  red,  yellow 
and  green  borders,  panels  and  furnishings. 

For  Death  and  the  Fool  a  vague,  shadowy  infinite  space 
should  be  sought  by  proper  lighting  effects. 

The  Hindu  play  also  depends  upon  mystical  lighting.  A 
huge  looming  shadow  should  be  thrown  upon  the  cyclorama  to 
create  the  illusion  of  mountains  and  an  atmosphere  of  foreboding 
doom.  The  setting  for  a  Chinese  play  can  be  achieved  by  using 
screens,  tapestries,  rugs,  and  panels.  Of  course,  for  all  of  these 
plays,  effective  and  artistic  costuming  is  necessary,  but  most  of 
the  costumes  can  be  easily  made  at  home  or  borrowed. 

A  choice  of  three  of  these  plays  should  be  made: 

I.  The  Proposal  by  Chekhov. 

CAST: 

Stepan  Stepanovitch  Chubukov  (A  Landowner) 

Natalya    Stepanovna    (His    daughter) 

Ivan  Vassilevitch  Lomov   (A  neighbor) 

II.  The  Judgment  of  Indra  by  Mukerji. 

CAST: 
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Kanada    . 
Old  Man 


III.     The  Thrice  Promised  Bride  by  Hsiung. 

CAST: 

Wang  Ta-Ming  (The  Magistrate) 

Tuan  Chai  (His  Secretary) 

Chung  Ting    (The  Knight) 

Li  Che-Fu  (The  Wealthy  Merchant) 

Wang  Mei-Pao  (The  First  Match-Maker) 

Han  Chu-Yin   (The   Bride) 

The   Bride's   Mother 

Chien-Shou  (An  Old  Man) 

To  Kuang-Yang   (The  Beggar-Scholar) 

Liu  Ma  (The  Second  Match-Maker) 

Attendants,  Musicians,  etc. 


IV.     Death  and  the  Fool  by  von  Hofmannsthal. 

CAST: 

Claudio   (A  Nobleman) 

His  Servant 

Claudio's    Mother . 


A  Young  Girl ^Departed 

One  of  Claudio's  Early  Friends j      Spirits 
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MISCELLANEOUS   SUGGESTIONS 

If  there  is  time  and  any  club  wishes  to  continue  its  study  of  Interna- 
tional One-Act  Plays,  or  would  like  to  consider  other  plays  for  public 
presentation,  the  following  are  suggested: 

By  English  Authors 
Arkell,  Reginald:    Columbine,  (A  delightful  and  unusual  fantasy).     In 
Webber   and   Webster:     One-Act  Plays.     Houghton   Mifflin   Co., 
Boston. 

Brighouse,  Harold:  Lonesomelike,  (A  touching,  sentimental  comedy). 
Samuel  French,  New  York. 

Crocker,  Bosworth:  The  Baby  Carriage,  (A  touching  comedy  of  the 
New  York  Ghetto).  In  Shay  and  Loving:  Fifty  Contemporary 
One-Act  Plays.     Appleton,   New  York. 

Egerton,  Lady  Alix:  Masque  of  the  Two  Strangers,  (A  most  charming 
masque  for  fourteen  main  characters  and  several  dancers  that 
would  be  delightful  for  lawn  or  park  presentation).  In  Cohen: 
One-Act  Plays.     Harcourt,  Brace,  New  York. 

Fenn  and  Pryce:  'Op-o'-me-Thumb,  (A  quaint  and  sentimental  com- 
edy).    Samuel  French,  New  York. 

Parker,  Louis  Napoleon:  The  Minuet,  (A  beautiful  poetic  drama  of 
the  French  Revolution).     Samuel  French,  New  York. 

Pinero,  Arthur  Wing:  Playgoers,  (A  comedy).  Samuel  French,  New 
York. 

Welsh  Plays  by  an  American  Author. 

Marks,  Jeanette:  The  Deacon's  Hat,  The  Merry  Cuckoo  and  A  Welsh 
Honeymoon,  (Three  delightful  plays  published  under  title,  Three 
Welsh  Plays).     Little,  Brown  Co.,  Boston. 

By  a  Scotch  Author 

Barrie,  Sir  James:  The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals.  Samuel  French, 
New  York. 

By  Irish  Authors. 

Gregory,  Lady:  The  Rising  of  the  Moon,  (A  comedy).  Samuel  French, 
New  York. 

Yeats,  William  Butler:  At  the  Hawk's  Well,  (A  very  unusual  poetic 
drama  to  be  interpreted  by  music,  chanting  and  dancing,  with  a 
mystical  setting).  In  Four  Plays  for  Dancers.  Macmillan,  New 
York. 

Yeats,  William  Butler:  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire.  French,  New 
York. 
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By  a  German  Author. 
Schnitzler,   Arthur:     Living   Hours.      In   Loving:     Ten   Minute   Plays. 
Brentano,  New  York. 

By  a  Hungarian  Author. 
Molnar,  Ference:     The  Host.     In  One- Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study. 
(Second  Series).    Samuel  French,  New  York. 

By  Yiddish  Authors. 
Ash,  Sholom:     Winter. 
Hirschbein,  Perez:    In  the  Lark. 
Pinski,  David:     Forgotten  Souls. 
A  Dollar. 
All  of  these  plays  are  in  a  volume  entitled:    Six  Plays  of  the  Yid- 
dish Theatre.     John  W.  Luce  and  Co.     Boston. 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  A  STUDY  COURSE  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  ONE-ACT  PLAYS,  is  $7.00,  for  which 
ten  copies  of  the  program  will  be  supplied.  The  plays  and  refer- 
ence books  called  for  in  the  program  will  be  loaned  to  club  mem- 
bers upon  request.  For  convenience  in  ordering  reference  mate- 
rial, application  blanks  will  be  supplied  to  all  registered  clubs. 

All  clubs,  either  federated  or  otherwise,  who  have  not  paid 
their  regular  registration  fee  for  this  course,  are  considered 
NON-REGISTERED  CLUBS.  Members  of  such  clubs  are 
charged  twenty-five  cents,  in  addition  to  postage  both  ways,  on 
each  package  of  material  sent  to  them.  The  Extension  Division 
is  always  glad  to  render  assistance  to  all  clubs,  and  asks  that  the 
members  cooperate  to  make  the  service  efficient. 

Additional  copies  of  the  program  are  fifty  cents  each. 

Copies  of  the  plays  and  reference  books  may  be  secured  at 
the  publisher's  prices,  and  may  be  ordered  through  the  Extension 
Division. 

THE  LOAN  OF   BOOKS 

Material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the  Extension  Di- 
vision upon  the  following  terms:  The  club  must  first  register 
and  pay  the  required  fee,  or  individual  members  must  pay 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  request.  The  secretary  should  order 
material  at  least  two  weeks  before  it  is  to  be  used.  Requests  for 
books  by  return  mail  will  be  attended  to,  but  no  guarantee  is 
made  that  they  will  reach  their  destination  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  must  be  returned  within  two  weeks 
from  the  date  received.  Upon  request,  the  time  on  books  will  be 
extended  one  week,  provided  the  club  registration  number  and 
the  date  stamped  in  the  book  are  given.  The  club  is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package  kept  over  two  weeks. 

Transportation  charges  both  ways  are  borne  by  the  club. 
This  includes  postage  and  packing. 
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For  information  concerning  royalty  rights  in  producing  any 
of  these  plays  suggested,  write  to  the  Extension  Division. 

Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  bulletin  to 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS  SECTION, 
University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel   Hill,   North  Carolina. 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS 

To  Be  Used  Throughout  the  Course. 

Clark,  Barrett  H.  A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama.  Appleton.  $3.50. 
(1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14) 

Henderson,  Archibald.  The  Changing  Drama.  Appleton.  1919  Edi- 
tion.    $2.50.      (1,  2,  10,  13) 

Henderson,  Archibald.  European  Dramatists.  Appleton.  New  1926 
Edition.     $3.00.     (1,  2,  3,  9,  11,  13) 

Lewis,  B.  Roland.  The  Technique  of  the  One-Act  Play.  Luce.  $1.75. 
(1) 

Miller,  Nellie  Burgett.  The  Living  Drama.  Century.  $2.50.  (1,  2,  3, 
6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Volumes  used  in  this  course  with  plays  to  be  found  in  each. 

Brighouse,  Harold.     A  Maid  of  France.     Samuel  French.     (3,  4) 
Clark,  Barrett  H.     Representative  One-Act  Plays  by  British  and  Irish 

Authors.    Little,  Brown.    $3.00.     (2,  3,  5,  6,  8) 
Contains: 

Barker,  Granville.    Rococo.     (3) 

Bennett,  Arnold.     The  Stepmother.     (2) 

Down,  Oliphant.     The  Maker  of  Dreams.     (5) 

Dunsany,  Lord.     The   Golden   Doom.     (6,   8) 

Pinero,  Sir  Arthur.    The  Widow  of  Wasdale  Head.     (2) 

Synge,  J.  M.     Riders  to  the  Sea.     (6) 

Wilde,  Oscar.     Salome.     (2) 

Chekhov,  Anton.    A  Marriage  Proposal.    Samuel  French.    $.25.     (14,15) 
Coppee,  Francois.     Pater  Noster.    Samuel  French.     $.25.     (10,  12) 
Drinkwater,  John.     Pawns.     Houghton  Miffln.     $1.50.     (3,  4) 
Contains: 
Drinkwater,  John.     X=0.     (3,  4) 

Houghton,  Stanley.     Five  One-Act  Plays.     Samuel  French.    $.75.    (5,8) 
Contains  : 
Houghton,  Stanley.     The  Fifth  Commandment.     (5,  8) 

Iwasaki  and  Hughes.    Three  Modern  Japanese  Plays.    Appleton.    $1.50. 
(15)  Contains: 

Kikuchi,   Kan.     The   Madman   on  the   Roof.      (15) 

Leacock,  Stephen  Q.     Samuel  French.     (7) 

Lewis,    B.    Roland.      Contemporary   One-Act    Plays.      Scribner.     $2.00. 

School  Edition  $1.50.     (7,  8,  9,  10,  12) 
Contains: 

Barrie,  Sir  James.     The  Twelve  Pound  Look.     (7,  8) 

Hervieu,  Paul.     Modesty.     (10) 

Strindberg,  August.     The  Stronger.     (9,  12) 

Loving,  Pierre.     Ten  Minute  Plays.     Brentano.     $2.00.     (9,  12,  14) 
Contains: 
Molnar,  Ferenc.     A   Matter  of  Husbands.      (14) 
Strindberg,  August.     The  Stronger.      (9,   12) 

Masefield,  John.     Good   Friday.     Macmillan.     $1.75.      (3) 
Milne,  Alan  Alexander.     Wurzel-Flummery.     Samuel   French.      (5) 
Milne,    Alan    Alexander.      The    King's    Breakfast,    with    music    by    H. 
Fraser-Sintpson.    Dutton.     (5,  8) 
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Moses,  Montrose.     Representative  One-Act   Plays  by  Continental  Au- 
thors.    Little,  Brown.     $3.00.     (1,  10,  11,  13,  16) 

CONTAINS I 

Giacosa,  Guiseppe.     Sacred  Ground    (The  Rights  of  the  Soul). 

(ID 

Hofmannstahl,  Hugo  von.     Death  and  the  Fool.     (13,  16) 

Lavedan,  Henri.     Along  the  Quays.     (10) 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.     The   Blind.     (11) 

Sudermann,  Hermann.     Morituri:     Teias.     (13) 

Wedekind,  Frank.     The  Court  Singer.     (13) 
Rostand,  Edmond.     The  Romancers.     Samuel  French.     $.25.     (10) 
Shaw,  George  Bernard.   The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets.   Samuel  French. 

$1.50.     (1,  4) 
Shay,  Frank.    A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women.     Little,  Brown.     $3.00. 

(9,  12) 

Contains: 

Strindberg,  August.     The  Stronger  Woman.     (9,  12) 
Shay,  Frank.     25  Short  Plays,  International.     Appleton.     $4.00.     (6,  7, 

9,  14,  15,  16) 

Contains  : 

Biro,  Lajos.     The  Bridegroom.     (14) 

Chekhov   (Tchekhov),  Anton.     On  the  Highway.      (14) 

Dennison,  Merrill.     Brothers  in  Arms.     (7) 

Gundtzman,  Albert.     Eyes  that  Cannot  See.     (9) 

Heijermans,  Herman.     Jubilee.     (9) 

Hsiung,  Cheng-Chin.     The  Thrice  Promised  Bride.     (15,  16) 

Hyde,  Douglas.     The   Marriage.      (6) 

Izzet-Melyh.     The  Disenchanted.      (15) 

Marshall,  Abigail.     The  Accomplice.     (7) 

Prydz,  Alvide.     In  Confidence.     (9) 
Shay  and  Loving.    Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.   Appleton.  $5.00. 

(2,  4,  5,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16) 
Contains  : 

Andreyev,  Leonid.     Love  of  One's  Neighbor.     (14) 

Benavente,  Jacinto.     His   Widow's   Husband.      (11) 

Cannon,   Gilbert.     Mary's   Wedding.      (5) 

Dowson,  Ernest.     The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute.     (2,  4) 

Giacosa,  Guiseppe.     The   Rights   of  the   Soul    (Sacred   Ground). 

(11) 
Hofmannsthal,  Hugo  von.     Madonna  Dianora.     (13) 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice.     The  Intruder.      (11,  12) 
Mukerji,  Dhan.     The  Judgment  of  Indra.     (15,  16) 
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Quinte>os,  The.     A  Sunny  Morning.     (11,  12) 

Schnitzler,  Arthur.     Literature.     (13) 

Strindberg,  August.     The  Creditor.     (9) 

Wedekind,  Frank.     The  Tenor   (The  Court  Singer).     (13) 
Tagore,    Rabindranath.      Chitra.      Macmillan.      $1.75.       Also     Samuel 

French.    $1.00.     (15) 
Yeats,  William  Butler.     The  Hour  Glass.     Macmillan.     (6) 

Bantock,  Granville.     Musical  Accompaniment  for  Dowson's  Pierrot  of 
the  Minute.     C.  C.  Birchard. 
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AUTHOR  INDEX  TO  PLAYS  LISTED  IN 
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Andreyev,  Leonid.  Love  of  One's  Neighbor.  In  Shay  and  Loving:  Fifty 
Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.     (14) 

Barker,  Granville.  Rococo.  In  Clark:  Representative  One- Act  Plays 
by  British  and  Irish  Authors.     (3) 

Barrie,  Sir  James.  The  Twelve  Pound  Look.  In  Lewis:  Contemporary 
One-Act  Plays.     (7,  8) 

Benavente,  Jacinto.  His  Widow's  Husband.  In  Shay  and  Loving: 
Fifty  Contemporary   One-Act  Plays.      (11) 

Bennett,  Arnold.  The  Stepmother.  In  Clark:  Representative  One- 
Act  Plays  by  British  and  Irish  Authors.     (2) 

Biro,  Lajos.  The  Bridegroom.  In  Shay:  Twenty-Five  Short  Plays, 
International.      (14) 

Brighouse,  Harold.     A  Maid  of  France.     Samuel  French.     (35  4) 

Cannon,  Gilbert.  Mary's  Weeding.  In  Shay  and  Loving:  Fifty  Con- 
temporary One-Act  Plays.      (5) 

Chekhov,  Anton.  On  the  Highway.  In  Shay:  Twenty-Five  Short 
Plays,  International.     (14) 

Chekhov,  Anton.  The  Proposal.  Published  by  Samuel  French  under 
title,  A  Marriage  Proposal.    Also  in  Plays  by  Tchekoff.     (14,  15) 

Coppee,  Francois.  Pater  Noster  or  The  Lord's  Prayer.  Samuel  French. 
(10,  12) 

Dennison,  Merrill.  Brothers  in  Arms.  In  Shay:  Twenty-Five  Short 
Plays,  International.     (7) 

Down,  Oliphant.  The  Maker  of  Dreams.  In  Clark:  Representative 
One-Act  Plays  by  British  and  Irish  Authors.     (5) 

Dowson,  Ernest.  The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute.  In  Shay  and  Loving: 
Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.  Also  published  separately 
by  Samuel  French.       (2,  4) 

Drinkwater,  John.  X— O.  In  Drinkwater:  Pawns.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin.    (3,  4) 

Dunsany,  Lord.  The  Golden  Doom.  In  Clark:  Representative  One- Act 
Plays  by  British  and  Irish  Authors.     (6,  8) 

Gregory,  Lady.  Spreading  the  News.  In  Clark:  Representative  One- 
Act  Plays  by  British  and   Irish  Authors.     (6) 

Giacosa,  Guiseppe.  Sacred  Ground  or  Rights  of  the  Soul.  In  Moses: 
Representative  One-Act  Plays,  and  as  the  latter  title  in  Shay  and 
Loving:    Fifty  Contemporary  One- Act  Plays.     (11) 
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Gundtzman,  Albert.  Eyes  that  Cannot  See.  In  Shay:  Twenty-Five 
Short   Plays,   International.     (9) 

Heijermans,  Herman.  Jubilee.  In  Shay:  Twenty-Five  Short  Plays, 
International.     (9) 

Hervieu,  Paul.  Modesty.  In  Lewis:  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 
(10) 

Hofmannstahl,  Hugo  von.  Death  and  the  Fool.  In  Moses:  Represen- 
tative One-Act  Plays  by  Continental  Authors.     (13,  16) 

Hofmannstahl,  Hugo  von.  Madonna  Dianora.  In  Shay  and  Loving: 
Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.     (13) 

Hsiung,  Cheng-Chin.  The  Thrice  Promised  Bride.  In  Shay:  Twenty- 
Five  Short  Plays,  International.     (15,  16) 

Houghton,  Stanley.  The  Fifth  Commandment.  In  Houghton:  Five 
One-Act  Plays.     Samuel  French.      (5,  8) 

Hyde,  Douglas.  The  Marriage.  In  Shay:  Twenty-Five  Short  Plays,  In- 
ternational.    (6) 

Izzett-Melyh.  The  Disenchanted.  In  Shay:  Twenty-Five  Short  Plays, 
International.     (15) 

Kikuchi,  Ran.  The  Madman  on  the  Roof.  In  Iwasaki  and  Hughes: 
Three  Modern  Japanese  Plays.     (15) 

Lavedan,  Henri.  Along  the  Quays.  In  Moses:  Representative  One- 
Act  Plays  by  Continental  Authors.     (10) 

Leacock,  Stephen  Q.     Samuel  French.     (7) 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.  The  Blind.  In  Moses:  Representative  One- Act 
Plays  by  Continental  Authors.     (11) 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.  The  Intruder.  In  Shay  and  Loving:  Fifty  Con- 
temporary One- Act  Plays.     (11,  12) 

Marshall,  Abigail.  The  Accomplice.  In  Shay:  Twenty-Five  Short 
Plays,  International.     (7) 

Masefield,  John.    Good  Friday.     Macmillan.     (3) 

Milne,  A.  A.    The  King's  Breakfast.     E.  P.  Dutton.     (5,  8) 

Milne,  A.   A.     Wurzel-Flummery.     Samuel   French.      (5) 

Molnar,  Ferenc.  A  Matter  of  Husbands.  In  Loving,  Pierre:  Ten 
Minute  Plays.     (14) 

Mukerji,  Dhan  Gopal.  The  Judgment  of  Indra.  In  Shay  and  Loving: 
Fifty  Contemporary  One- Act  Plays.     (15,  16) 

Persse,  Isabella  Augusta.     See  Gregory,  Lady. 

Pinero,  Sir  Arthur  W.  The  Widow  of  Wasdale  Head.  In  Clark:  Rep- 
resentative One-Act  Plays  by  British  and   Irish  Authors.     (2) 

Plunkett,  Edward  John  Moreton  Drax.     See  Dunsany,  Lord. 
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Prydz,  Alvide.  In  Confidence.  In  Shay:  Twenty-Five  Short  Plays, 
International.      (9) 

Quintero,  Serafin  and  Joaquin.  A  Sunny  Morning.  In  Shay  and  Lov- 
ing:    Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.     (11,  12) 

Rostand,  Edmond.     The  Romancers.     Samuel  French.     (10) 

Schnitzler,  Arthur.  Literature.  In  Shay  and  Loving:  Fifty  Contem- 
porary One-Act  Plays.      (13) 

Shaw,  George  Bernard.  The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets.  Samuel 
French.     (1,  4) 

Strindberg,  August.  The  Creditor.  In  Shay  and  Loving:  Fifty  Con- 
temporary One-Act  Plays.     (9) 

Strindberg,  August.  The  Stronger.  In  Lewis:  Contemporary  One- 
Act  Plays,  and  under  title,  The  Stronger  Woman,  in  Shay:  A 
Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women.     (9,  12) 

Sudermann,  Hermann.  Morituri:  Teias.  In  Moses:  Representative 
One- Act  Plays  by  Continental  Authors.     (13) 

Synge,  John  Millington.  Riders  to  the  Sea.  In  Clark:  Representative 
One-Act  Plays  by  British  and  Irish  Authors.     (6) 

Tagore,  Rabindranath.     Chitra.     Macmillan.     (15) 

Wedekind,  Frank.  The  Tenor  or  The  Court  Singer.  In  Shay  and  Lov- 
ing: Fifty  Contemporary  One- Act  Plays,  and  by  the  latter  title 
in  Moses:  Representative  One- Act  Plays  by  Continental  Au- 
thors    (13) 

Wilde,  Oscar.  Salome.  In  Clark:  Representative  One-Act  Plays  by 
British  and  Irish  Authors.     (2) 

Yeats,  William  Butler.     The  Hour  Glass.     Macmillan.     (6) 
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The  Accomplice.    Marshall.     (7) 

Along  the  Quays.     Lavedan.     (10) 

The  Blind.     Maeterlinck.     (11) 

The  Bridegroom.     Biro.     (14) 

Brothers  in  Arms.    Dennison.     (7) 

Chitra.     Tagore.     (15) 

The  Court  Singer.    See  The  Tenor. 

The  Creditors.     Strindberg.     (9) 

The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets.     Shaw.     (1,  4) 

Death  and  the  Fool,     von  Hofmannstahl.     (13,  16) 

The  Disenchanted.     Izzett-Melyh.     (15) 

Eyes  that  Cannot  See.    Gundtzmann.     (9) 

The  Fifth  Commandment.     Houghton.     (5,  8) 

The  Golden  Doom.    Dunsany.     (6,  8) 

Good  Friday.     Masefield.     (3) 

His  Widow's  Husband.     Benavente.     (11) 

The  Hour  Glass.     Yeats.     (6) 

In  Confidence.     Prydz.     (9) 

The  Intruder.     Maeterlinck.     (11,  12) 

Jubilee.     Heijermans.     (9) 

The  Judgment  of  Indra.     Mukerji.     (15,  16) 

The  King's  Breakfast.    Milne.     (5,  8) 

Literature.     Schnitzler.     (13) 

The  Lord's  Prayer.     See  Pater  Noster. 

Love  of  One's  Neighbor.     Andreyev.     (14) 

The  Madman  on  the  Roof.     Kikuchi.     (15) 

Madonna  Dianora.     von  Hofmannstahl.     (13) 

A  Maid  of  France.     Brighouse.     (3,  4) 

The  Maker  of  Dreams.     Down.     (5) 

The  Marriage.     Hyde.     (6) 

The  Marriage  Proposal.     See  The  Proposal. 

Mary's  Wedding.     Cannon.     (5) 

A  Matter  of  Husbands.     Molnar.     (14) 

Modesty.     Hervieu.     (10) 

Morituri:     Teias.     Sudermann.     (13) 

On  the  Highway.     Chekhov.     (14) 

Pater  Noster.    Coppee.     (10,  12) 

The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute.     Dowson.     (2,  4) 

The  Proposal.    Chekhov.     (14,  15) 

Q.    Leacock.     (7) 

Riders  to  the  Sea.     Synge.     (6) 
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Rights  of  the  Soul.     See  Sacred  Ground. 

Rococo.     Barker.     (3) 

The  Romancers.     Rostand.     (10) 

Sacred  Ground.    Giacosa.     (11) 

Salome.     Wilde.     (2) 

Spreading  the  News.    Gregory.     (6) 

The  Stepmother.     Bennett.     (2) 

The  Stronger.     Strindberg.      (9,   12) 

The  Stronger  Woman.     See  The  Stronger. 

A  Sunny  Morning.     Quint^ro.     (11,  12) 

The  Tenor.     Wedekind.     (13) 

The  Thrice  Promised  Bride.     Hsiung.     (15,  16) 

The  Twelve  Pound  Look.     Barrie.     (7,  8) 

The  Widow  of  Wasdale  Head.     Pinero.     (2) 

Wurzel-Flummery.     Milne.      (5) 

X=0.     Drinkwater.     (3,  4) 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

THE  SHORT  STORY: 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 


FOREWORD 

In  contemporary  literature  probably  the  most  popular  form 
is  the  short  story.  People  who  never  read  a  novel,  a  poem,  or  a 
drama  read  short  stories.  The  age  of  the  three-volume  novel  is 
past;  long  pasv  is  the  liking  for  epic  or  for  the  long-spun  metri- 
cal romance.  The  present — a  nervous,  hurried  age — desires  fic- 
tion in  a  brief  compass ;  modern  authors  satisfy  the  craving  with 
short  stories. 

But  what  is  the  ancestry  of  this  most  popular  of  modern  lit- 
erary forms  which  flourishes  like  Jonah's  gourd?  Whence  comes 
this  carefully  unified,  compact  fiction  form?  Have  other  ages 
enjoyed  stories  as  short  and  good  as  ours? 

Over  what  constitutes  the  short  story  scholars  and  critics 
have  wrangled  sorely.  Yet  gradually  a  fairly  definite  form  has 
developed  until  at  present  handbooks  on  the  composition  of  the 
short  story  dictate  rigid  mechanical  rules  of  structure.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  program  to  outline  briefly  the  develop- 
ment of  short  fiction  into  what  we  know  today  as  the  short  story. 
A  study  of  the  ancestry  of  this  form  will  prove  not  only  helpful 
to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  modern  fiction  but  also  enter- 
taining to  the  reader,  for  some  of  the  old  tales  have  a  charm  that 
few  modern  stories  attain. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  short  story  as  a  distinct 
type  is  modern;  the  older  periods  had  short  stories,  less  clearly 
defined  to  be  sure,  but  the  term  short  story  is  a  later  invention. 
In  the  earlier  periods  we  shall  treat  those  short  narratives  that 
bear  a  relation  to  the  later  development  of  the  form. 

In  a  brief  program  such  as  this,  a  searching  study  of  origins 
is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  No  attempt  is  made  to  fur- 
nish a  detailed  or  profound  study  of  the  short  story;  the  sug- 
gestions here  are  designed  to  serve  merely  as  a  working  basis 
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for  the  general  impression  of  the  origins  and  development  of 
this  literary  type.  In  the  bibliographies  given  in  the  reference 
books  used  in  this  course,  the  reader  will  find  suggestions  for 
further  study.  Not  all  of  even  the  important  writers  of  short 
fiction  can  be  mentioned  in  a  program  covering  so  wide  a  scope 
as  this.  In  each  period,  however,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
present  the  most  significant  and  outstanding  figures.  Occasion- 
ally, owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  material,  the  most  typical 
stories  cannot  be  suggested  for  reading;  in  such  cases  the  reader 
will  have  to  make  use  of  secondary  sources  listed  in  the  refer- 
ences. In  the  suggestions  for  papers,  the  questions  asked  are 
intended  merely  to  call  attention  to  certain  significant  phases  of 
the  discussion ;  the  answers  are  for  the  most  part  obvious  after 
a  study  of  the  references.  The  reader  is  urged  to  read  the 
stories  suggested  and  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  far  as 
possible. 


FIRST  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:   The  Medieval  Background 

When  Europe  was  more  concerned  over  wresting  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  Turks  than  over  encouraging  literature,  war- 
riors still  took  time  for  stories,  many  of  which  may  yet  be  read 
for  entertainment.  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  profoundly 
religious ;  consequently  many  medieval  stories  were  mainly  for 
moral  instruction;  others  were  for  the  sake  of  the  pious  accounts 
of  saints ;  but  most,  then  as  now,  were  mainly  for  amusement. 
Indeed,  the  moral  of  some  of  the  instructive  stories  sits  so  lightly 
that  we  may  believe  that  the  jolly  priests  who  wrote  many  a 
broad  tale  were  more  interested  in  life  than  in  religion. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  medieval  stories  is  the  naive 
way  in  which  a  moral  is  drawn  from  a  seemingly  risque  story; 
the  tendency  of  the  modern  motion  picture  producer  to  excuse  a 
suggestive  picture  is  not  new,  no  newer  than  the  Gesta  Romancr 
rum,  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  good  and  bad  stories  to  illus- 
trate sermons ! 

In  addition  to  popular  stories  of  ordinary  people,  legends  of 
saints,  beast  fables,  and  chivalric  stories  of  courtly  romance  en- 
joyed a  wide  circulation.  These  stories  are  best  known  to  mod- 
erns in  the  King  Arthur  legends. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Stories  for  Instruction 

Stories  for  instruction  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  saints' 
legends,  exempla,  and  fables.  Saints'  legends  usually  recounted 
some  miraculous  deed  of  a  saint;  exempla  were  short  anecdotes 
useful  for  illustrating  sermons;  fables  frequently  were  animal 
stories  which  might  be  construed  allegorically.  Discuss  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  type.  Compare  exempla  with  modern  sermon 
illustrations,  "death-bed"  stories,  for  example.  Compare  beast 
fables  with  Uncle  Remus  stories;  differences?  Are  the  medieval 
fables  like  the  older  Aesop's  fables? 
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Second  Paper:     By. 


Subject:     Stories  of  Romance  and  Fairy 

The  stories  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights,  the  deeds  of  valour  of 
other  heroes  of  chivalry,  or  the  mysteries  of  the  fairy  world 
were  not  confined  to  long  romances.  Many  of  these  stories  were 
told  in  short  lays,  the  chief  writer  of  which  was  Marie  de  France. 
The  lay,  or  lai,  comes  originally  from  France;  its  subject  matter 
is  usually  mythical,  a  story  of  heroism  or  of  the  Celtic  land  of 
fairy.  Fine  examples  of  short  tales  originally  recited  by  the 
Welsh  bards  are  contained  in  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  transla- 
tions, The  Mabinogion.  Choose  one  or  two  of  these  stories  and 
describe  the  subject  matter,  setting,  atmosphere,  style,  etc.  The 
story  of  Kilhwch  and  Olwen  is  a  good  example  for  study.  Is 
there   any  attempt   at  characterization? 

Find  out  what  you  can  about  Marie  de  France,  her  stories  and  how 
treated. 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Popular  Tales  of  the  Middle  Ages 

The  Middle  Ages  were  not  so  long-faced  as  the  whiskered  pictures  and 
lugubrious  sermons  would  lead  one  to  believe.  Hundreds  of 
merry  tales  called  fabliaux,  many  too  "merry"  for  modern  taste, 
have  survived.  The  stories  frequently  center  around  some  prac- 
tical joke,  the  trickery  of  some  priest  in  the  relations  with  his 
parishioners,  or  the  hoodwinking  of  a  husband  by  his  wife.  Com- 
pare some  of  the  stories  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum  with  the  mod- 
ern short  story  of  domestic  relations.  What  differences  are 
there  in  treating  the  sex  motive?  Are  the  older  stories  more  or 
less  immoral  than  certain  modern  stories  which  frankly  pander 
to  the  taste  for  suggestive  matter?  Can  you  distinguish  between 
mere  coarseness  and  immoral  matter  in  the  older  stories?  Is 
there  any  evidence  of  subtle  suggestiveness  in  the  older  stories 
which  one  finds  in  some  modern  fiction?  Note  that  many  of  the 
stories  focus  on  some  harmless  or  boisterous  practical  joke.  Can 
you  get  any  conception  of  ordinary  medieval  life  from  these 
stories? 
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References: 
Canby,  The  Short  Story  in  English,  pp.  1-53.     (1,  2,  3) 
Canby,  The  Short  Story  in  English,  p.  351  ff.     (Detailed  bibliographies 

of  other  material  for  more  intensive  study  of  the  subject.) 
Canby,  A  Study  of  the  Short  Story,  pp.  1-12.     (1,  2,  3) 
Ker,   Medieval   English   Literature,    (Home    University    Library).     (1, 

2,  3) 
Guest,   The  Mabinogion,   (Everyman's   Library).     (2) 
Oesta  Romanorum.     (Broadway  Translations).     (3) 
See  introduction  for  helpful  suggestions. 
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SECOND  MEETING 

Date... Place 

General  Topic:.  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  Story-Teller 

In  Chaucer's  Conterbury  Tales  are  summed  up  some  of  the 
best  stories  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  this  collection  typical  ex- 
amples may  be  found  of  every  class  of  medieval  story.  The  joy- 
ous pilgrims  who  set  out  from  the  Tabard  Inn  with  mine  host 
as  leader  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  have  good  sto- 
ries  to  tell,  stories  that  are  just  as  interesting  for  the  modern 
reader  as  for  the  Canterbury  pilgrims. 

The  stories  are  connected  in  a  framework  by  links  which  tell 
what  the  pilgrims  were  doing  as  they  travelled  along  and  also 
which  one  tells  each  story.  The  host  of  the  Tabard  presides 
over  all  and  cuts  a  story  short  if  it  seems  to  him  too  dull.  Tales 
of  chivalry,  fabliaux,  exempla,  beast  tales,  even  sermons,  all  ap- 
pear in  Chaucer,  but  all  are  told  with  a  gusto  that  makes  them 
delightful  reading  yet. 

The  language  of  Chaucer  is  difficult  for  one  not  versed  in 
Middle  English,  but  fortunately,  the  excellent  translation  by 
Mackaye  and  Tatlock  preserves  the  spirit  of  Chaucer  and  makes 
the  tales  readable  by  all. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Tales  of  Chivalry 

Read  The  Knight's  Tale,  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  and  The  Tale  of 
Sir  Thopas.  The  Knight's  Tale  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
chivalric  romance.  Is  there  any  relation  between  the  teller  and 
the  subject  matter?  Note  the  knight's  characterization  in  the 
prologue.  Note  the  burlesque  of  the  chivalric  romance  in  The 
Tale  of  Sir  Thopas.  In  The  Knight's  Tale  one  should  note  the 
elaborate  descriptions  and  the  general  air  of  pomp  and  circum- 
stance about  war,  the  lack  of  any  psychological  preparation  for 
the  reactions  of  the  chief  characters,  and  the  medieval  settings 
all  of  which  are  typical  of  the  conventions  of  chivalric  romance; 
the  characters,  though  taken  from  antiquity,  are  purely  chivalric 
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types.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale  is  an  example  of  a  brief  type 
of  chivalric  story  known  as  the  lay.  This  paper  should  give  brief 
summaries  of  the  stories  and  point  out  outstanding  characteris- 
tics of  the  chivalric  type   of  medieval   story. 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Fabliaux  and  the  Beast  Tale  in  Chaucer 

Chaucer's  genius  as  a  story-teller  was  that  he  could  put  a  stilted  tale 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Knight  and  a  little  later  descend  to  homely 
realism  in  the  vigorous  but  coarse  taless  of  the  Miller,  the  Reeve 
the  Shipman,  the  Merchant,  etc.  Read  some  of  these  tales  which 
are  the  fabliau  type,  and  point  out  the  colloquial,  homely  expres- 
sions, the  setting  of  common  life,  the  boisterous  humor,  etc. 
Here  is  medieval  everyday  life  portrayed  in  contrast  with  the 
stilted  courtly  romance  in  The  Knight's  Tale.  Note  the  charac- 
terization of  the  tellers  in  the  Prologue. 

Read  the  charming  story  of  Chauntecleer  and  Pertelote  in  The  Nun's 
Priest's  Tale.  Point  out  differences  between  it  and  the  contemp- 
orary animal  story,  one  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  for  example. 
How  is  it  like  one  of  the  Uncle  Remus  stories? 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Saints'  Legends  and  Exempla 

Part  of  the  human  interest  in  stories  of  mystery  and  the  supernatural 
was  satisfied  during  the  Middle  Ages  by  saints'  legends.  The 
Prioress'  Tale  is  Chaucer's  supreme  example  of  this  class  of  tale. 
Read  this  story  and  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  it.  Are  modern 
stories  of  the  supernatural  akin  to  saints  legends?    Compare. 

Exempla  were  stories  that  were  supposed  to  teach  by  example.  The 
Pardoner's  Tale  is  the  best  exemplum  in  Chaucer.  The  story  is  a 
warning  against  human  greed.  Note  Chaucer's  skill  in  making 
the  greedy  and  hypocritical  pardoner  deliver  this  sermon  on 
avarics.  Is  the  exemplum  still  in  use?  What  are  the  purposes 
of  many  pulpit  anecdotes?  Can  you  find  a  contemporary  maga- 
zine story  that  has  in  it  propaganda  of  the  exemplum  type?  Note 
the  characterizations  of  the  tellers  of  these  tales  in  the  Prologue. 

References: 
Canby,  The  Short  Story  in  English,  pp.  57-100.     (1,  2,  3) 
Canby,  A  Study  of  the  Short  Story,  pp.  1-12.     (1,  2,  3) 
Greenlaw,  Chaucer  Selections,  Introduction.     (1,  2,  3) 
Ker,  Medieval  English  Literature.    (Home  University  Library).  (1,2,3) 
Mackaye  and  Tatlock,  Modern  Reader's  Chaucer.     (1,  2,  3) 
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THIRD  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:   Short  Fiction  in  Shakespeare's  Day 

After  Chaucer  short  fiction  in  England  made  little  progress 
until  the  Renaissance,  a  period  of  great  production  in  literature, 
which  reached  a  point  of  culmination  in  Shakespeare.  During 
the  Renaissance,  England  turned  to  Italy  for  one  source  of  its 
inspiration,  and  Italian  stories  were  a  part  of  the  literary  re- 
ward. The  age  delighted  in  stories ;  William  Painter's  great 
collection  The  Palace  of  Pleasure,  provided  a  storehouse  of  plots 
for  Shakespeare  and  his  brother  dramatists. 

A  zest  for  life,  love,  and  intrigue  mark  the  stories  brought 
into  England  from  Italy.  The  Renaissance  delighted  in  elabo- 
rate ornamentation  and  style.  Tales  which  were  simply  told 
in  the  Italian  became  highly  decorated  when  brought  over  into 
English.  Original  productions  such  as  Lyly's  Euphues  suffered 
from  ornateness,  figurative  decorations,  and  philosophical  di- 
gressions. Geoffrey  Fenton's  paraphrases  of  Bandello's  tales 
admirably  illustrate  the  tendency  toward  over-ornamentation,  as 
well  as  the  English  interest  in  the  Italian  story  of  love  and 
intrigue. 

English  common  sense,  the  common  sense  of  the  middle 
class,  finally  asserted  itself,  and  we  find  stories  of  ordinary  Lon- 
don life  told  by  such  writers  as  Nicholas  Breton  and  Thomas 
Deloney,  the  silk-weaver. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Tales  from  the  Italian 

Read  specimens  from  Geoffrey  Fenton's  paraphrases  of  Bandello. 
Point  out  the  elaborate  and  ornamental  style,  the  tendency  to 
digress  and  moralize  as  in  The  Lovers  of  Milan,  for  example. 
Compare  the  treatment  of  sex  situations  with  present  day  prac- 
tice in  fiction.  Are  Bandello's  stories  immoral?  Are  they  not 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age?  Note  a  general  frankness  and  the  prac- 
tice of  "calling  a  spade  a  spade"  in  contrast  with  modern  sug- 
gestive,  smirking   methods   of   indicating  certain  sex   features   in 
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fiction.  Which  seems  most  deleterious?  If  available  read  Boccac- 
cio's Patient  Griselda  and  Frederick  of  the  Alberighi  and  His 
Falcon.  What  is  the  usual  attitude  toward  woman's  place  in 
these  stories  from  the  Italian?  Note  the  structure  of  the  last 
named  story.  Is  it  not  centered  around  a  single  main  idea? 
Is  it  a  good  short  story?  This  paper  should  conclude  with  a 
summary  of  the  importance  of  the  Italian  story  in  English 
Renaissance   literature. 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Lyly's  Euphues;  Elizabethan  Love  Stories 

Some  of  the  most  famous  Elizabethan  romances  are  not  short  stories 
but  they  could  be  easily  made  into  short  stories,  just  as  some  of 
them  were  made  over  into  stage  plays.  John  Lyly's  Euphues 
is  an  Elizabethan  novel  that  had  tremendous  influence  in  the 
period.  It  illustrates  the  Renaissance  liking  for  "courtly  con- 
troversies over  love  and  life"  and  ornate  style  which  has  given  an 
adjective,  "euphuistic,"  to  the  language.  An  acquaintance  with 
Euphues  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  Elizabethan  fiction, 
short  or  long.  Read  the  extracts  in  Hopkins  and  Hughes' 
English  Novel  before  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Note  the  style, 
balanced  sentences,  strained  figures  of  speech  from  natural  his- 
tory, etc.  Is  the  love  story  one  that  would  make  a  good  short 
story?  Compare  it  with  Boccaccio's  Patient  Griselda  or  one  of 
Bandello's  tales  of  love  and  intrigue.  Does  the  English  and 
Italian  attitude  toward  women  seem  to  be  the  same?  An  exam- 
ple of  Elizabethan  romantic  fiction  that  is  a  short  story  is  Bar- 
naby  Rich's  Apolonius  and  Silla.  Compare  it  with  the  other 
stories  mentioned.  Note  the  exaggerated  passions  of  Elizabethan 
lovers;  the  sighs,  the  tears,  etc.  Note  that  though  the  characters 
are  classic,  the  tone  and  setting  of  this  story  are  Elizabethan. 
Try  to  show  in  this  paper  the  Elizabethan  interest  in  the  analy- 
sis of  the  lover's  situation  and  the  tendency  to  philosophize  over 
love  and  life. 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Thomas  Deloney,  Englishman 

Matter-of-fact  Englishmen  soon  tired  of  the  style  of  Italy,  one  can 
well  believe.  Thomas  Deloney,  a  middle-class  writer  of  ballads 
and  tales  of  London  life,  furnished  a  different  type  of  fiction. 
Read  Simon  Eyre  and  show  the  differences  between  it  and  some 
of   Fenton's   paraphrases   of   Bandello,   for   example.     The   paper 
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might  give  sufficient  extracts  from  the  story  to  show  the  typical 
sturdy,  middle-class  English  qualities.  The  contrast  with  Ital- 
ian stories  and  a  comparison  with  some  of  Chaucer's  stories  of 
yeoman  life  should  make  an  interesting  part  of  the  report. 

References: 
Canby,  The  Short  Story  in  English,  pp.  103-155.     (1,  2,  3) 
Canby,  Study  of  the  Short  Story,  p.  13  ff.   (1,  2,  3) 
Fenton,  Bandello,    (Broadway  Translations).     (1) 
Jessup    and    Canby,   Book    of    the    Short    Story.     Contains    Boccaccio's 

Frederick  of  the  Alberighi  and  His  Falcon.     (1) 
Cody,     The     World's     Greatest     Short    Stories.     Contains     Boccaccio's 

Patient   Griselda.     (1,  2) 
Rhys,  English  Short  Stories,  (Everyman).     Contains  Rich's  Apolonius 

and  Silla  and  Deloney's  Simon  Eyre.     (2,  3) 
Hopkins   and   Hughes,   English  Novel   before   the   Nineteenth  Century. 

Contains  extracts  from  Lyly's  Euphues.     (2) 
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FOURTH  MEETING 

Date Place 


General  Topic:   Restoration  and  the  Eighteenth 
Century 

With  the  decadence  of  the  Elizabethan  period  came  an  inter- 
est in  long  prose  narratives,  chiefly  of  love  and  intrigue.  After 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II  to  the  throne  this  type  of  romance 
became  immensely  popular.  Translations  of  the  voluminous 
French  romances  of  Madame  Scudery  and  La  Calprenede  be- 
came the  fashion.  Women  who  signed  themselves  "persons  of 
quality"  grew  tired  of  French  romance  which  they  had  at  first 
imitated,  and  began  to  write  shorter  narratives,  frequently  of  a 
scandalous  nature.  Some  of  these  narratives  had  the  unity  of 
action  of  the  short  story  if  not  its  brevity. 

As  the  middle  class  emerged,  a  type  of  realistic  narrative 
developed;  it  was  characterized  by  an  emphasis  on  common  life, 
especially  of  London.  The  familiar  essays  of  the  eighteenth 
century  also  contain  germs  of  the  short  story  in  the  brief  narra- 
tives imbedded  in  some  of  them  and  in  the  clear  characterization. 

With  the  passing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  inter- 
est in  the  strange  and  the  unusual  increased.  Eastern  tales  be- 
came popular;  the  Gothic  romance  of  horror  and  mystery  gained 
favor  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  later  short  stories. 

After  the  Restoration  and  throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  tendency  to  moralize  in  short  fiction  is  noticeable.  The  sto- 
ries of  Maria  Edgeworth  offer  typical  examples  of  the  moralis- 
tic trend. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Stories  op  the  Restoration 

Typical  stories  of  the  Restoration  are  inaccessible,  since  most  of  them 
have  never  been  reprinted.  Make  the  report  a  general  survey 
of  the  Restoration  spirit,  centered  on  the  type  of  fiction  enjoyed. 
Find  out  something  about  the  chief  women  story  writers,  the 
"persons  of  quality".    What  general  type  of  story  did  they  write? 
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Compare  with  modern  stories  of  sophisticated  metropolitan  so- 
ciety life.  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  was  one  of  the  chief  Restoration 
story  writers.  Her  stories  are  more  nearly  like  novels  than  short 
stories  but  they  influenced  the  short  tale  of  intrigue.  Her 
Oroonoko  is  somewhat  different  but  shows  the  interest  in  the 
state  of  nature  in  contrast  with  civilization.  Read  this  story 
and  see  if  you  can  find  any  parallels  in  later  short  fiction. 

Second  Paper:     By 


Subject:     The  Middle  Class  Influence  on  Short 
Fiction 

In  the  eighteenth  century  began  the  great  rise  into  power  of  the  middle 
class;  this  new  spirit  of  power  made  itself  felt  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  period.  It  is  evident  in  the  short  fiction  and  in  the 
familiar  essays  which  had  in  them  the  germs  of  the  short  story. 
Enumerate  as  many  pieces  of  short  fiction  as  you  can  find  in 
this  period  that  deal  with  middle-class  themes.  What  are  some 
of  these  themes?  Note  the  realistic  quality  of  the  stories.  Read 
Defoe's  The  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal  and  compare  it  with  Mrs. 
Aphra  Bshn's  Oroonoko.  Point  out  the  differences  in  tone,  set- 
ting,  and   language. 

Read  some  of  The  Spectator  papers  and  note  the  story  characteristics. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  The  Lingering  Expectation  of  an  Heir 
from  The  Rambler  may  be  taken  as  another  example  of  the  nar- 
rative type  of  essay.  Note  especially  the  characterization  and 
settings.  Addison's  Vision  of  Mirza  is  a  good  example  of  the 
Oriental  type  of  narrative  essay. 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Gothic  Romance  and  the  Short  Story 

The  Gothic  novels  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  a  marked  influence 
on  the  short  stories  of  Poe,  Hawthorne  and  others.  A  report  on 
the  nature  and  characteristics  of  typical  Gothic  romances  will 
prove  exceedingly  helpful  in  understanding  later  short  stories 
of  mystery  and  horror.  The  paper  should  present  the  significant 
characteristics  of  one  or  two  of  these  romances,  Walpole's  Cas- 
tle of  Otranto  and  Radcliffe's  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  for  exam- 
ple. Look  through  some  of  Poe's  and  Hawthorne's  stories  and 
point  out  parallels  to  the  Gothic  emphasis  on  the  supernatural, 
mystery,   and  horror. 
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References: 
Canby,  The  Short  Story  in  English,  pp.  156-206.     (1,  2,  3) 
Canby,  Study  of  the  Short  Story,  p.  20  ff.     (1,  2,  3)     This  volume  con- 
tains Addison's  The  Vision  of  Mirza  and  Johnson's  The  Linger- 
ing Expectation  of  an  Heir. 
Dawson,  Greaiti  Short  Stories,  Vol.  I.     Contains  Defoe's  The  Apparition 

of  Mrs.   Veal.     (2) 
Jessup  and  Canby,  The  Book  of  the  Short  Story.     Contains  Defoe's  The 

Apparition  of  Mrs.   Veal.     (2) 
Cross,   The  Development  of  the  English  Novel,  p.  13  ff.     (1,  2) 
Hopkins  and  Hughes,   The  English  Novel  before  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.    Contains  selections  from  Mrs.  Behn's  Oroonoko,  Walpole's 
The  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  Radcliffe's   The  Mysteries  of   Udol- 
pho.     (1,  2,  3) 
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FIFTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:   The  Early  Nineteenth  Century 

The  beginning  of  that  complex  period  known  as  the  Ro- 
mantic movement  saw  the  breakdown  of  the  dull,  moral  tale 
that  had  prevailed  in  eighteenth  century  English  short  fiction. 
Magazines  began  to  publish  highly  wrought  tales  of  sentiment. 
Many  of  the  tales  were  filled  with  mystery  and  horror  after  the 
manner  of  the  Gothic  romances.  Yet  these  absurd  tales  were  to 
bear  fruit  in  some  of  the  classic  short  stories  of  England  and 
America. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Sentimental   Tales  of  the   Early 
Romanticists 

Try  to  summarize  the  characteristics  of  the  typical  sentimental  stories 
so  popular  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Who 
were  some  of  the  writers?  Examples  of  these  early  and  usually 
poor  efforts  at  short  fiction  are  rather  inaccessible.  If  a  collec- 
tion of  De  Quincey's  works  is  available,  report  on  his  story,  The 
Avenger,  as  an  example  of  the  better  class  of  sentimental  horror 
story.  Try  to  summarize  briefly  some  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
Romantic  movement  which  made  the  sentimental  tale  popular. 
Make  the  paper  a  report  on  prevalent  tendencies  as  illustrated 
in  fiction,  particularly  short  fiction.  Illustrate  with  any  specific 
stories  obtainable. 

Second  Paper :     By 

Subject:     Scott  as  a  Story  Writer 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  one  of  the  great  figures  in  short-story  history, 
but  his  Wandering  Willie's  Tale  is  one  of  the  best  stories  of  his 
period.  It  illustrates  probably  the  best  of  the  pathetic  tales 
popular  at  this  time.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  story  to  show  the 
sentimental  pathos.  Note  that  Scott's  wholesomeness  prevents 
the  tale  from  being  mawkish.  Note  the  slow  beginning  of  the 
story.  Compare  with  the  modern  method  of  getting  into  the 
heart  of  things  at  once.  What  other  short  stories  did  Scott 
write? 
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Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Washington  Irving  and  the  Short  Story 

Washington  Irving  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  Poe  and  the  modern 
practicers  of  the  carefully  constructed  short  story  who  concen- 
trate emphasis  on  a  single  unified  impression.  Mr.  Canby  points 
out  that  Irving  mastered  the  simplicity  of  the  tale  and  com- 
bined with  it  "restrained  pathos,  mystery,  and  sentiment  with 
humor."  Study  the  stories  in  The  Sketch  Book  with  a  view  to 
proving  these  points.  An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made 
between  stories  in  The  Sketch  Book  with  some  of  the  artificially 
constructed  contemporary  short  stories  which  one  can  find  in 
any  current  magazine.  The  paper  might  also  summarize  Irving's 
place  in  the  development  of  the  short  story.  In  studying  Irving's 
stories  note  the  leisurely  method  of  telling,  evidences  of  romantic 
sentiment,  the  lack  of  concentration  on  single  incidents.  Does 
Irving's  failure  to  conform  to  the  modern  short  story  form  jar 
on  the  modern  reader's  sense  of  form  and  fitness?  Are  not  his 
stories  still  read  and  enjoyed?  Is  it  possible  that  the  highly 
mechanical  modern  short  story  is  too  artificial   for  permanence? 

References: 
Canby,  The  Short  Story  in  English,  p.  209  ff.     (1,  2,  3) 
Canby,  A  Study  of  the  Short  Story,  p.  26  ff.     Contains  Scott's  Wander- 
ing Willie's  Tale.     (1,  2,  3) 
Perry,  A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction,  p.  259  ff.     (1,  2,  3) 
Pattee,  The  Development  of  the  American  Short  Story,  pp.  1-25.     (3) 
O'Brien,  The  Advance  of  the  American  Short  Story,  pp.  1-41.     (3) 
Irving,  Sketch  Book,  (Krapp  edition  in  the  Lake  Classics).     (3) 
In   any  good  history  of   English   literature   may   be   found   some  brief 
consideration  of  the  main  tendencies  of  the  romantic  movement. 
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SIXTH  MEETING 

Date.. Place 

General  Topic:   Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

As  Mr.  Canby  points  out,  Poe  is  cosmopolitan  in  his  work, 
but  Hawthorne  "betrays  a  thoroughly  American  personality." 
Poe  gave  art  and  form  to  the  short  story ;  Hawthorne  gave  to 
the  short  story  characteristics  resultant  from  the  better  quali- 
ties of  Puritanism  on  American  soil,  qualities  of  introspection 
and  soul-analysis  that  were  to  persist  in  fiction  to  the  present 
day. 

In  Hawthorne  one  feels  that  the  writer  has  a  serious  moral 
purpose ;  in  Poe  one  is  conscious  simply  that  the  writer  is  a  skill- 
ful and  artistic  story-teller.  Poe  used  atmosphere  and  skillful 
narration  to  entertain  the  reader;  Hawthorne  used  symbolism 
to  drive  home  truths.  Yet  Hawthorne  is  not  over-didactic.  He 
finds  in  moral  problems  keen  interest  for  himself  and  his  reader; 
if  a  moral  purposefulness  frequently  crops  out,  it  is  because  the 
author  is  studying  problems  of  intense  human  relationships.  Mr. 
O'Brien  says  that  "Hawthorne  was  solely  preoccupied  with  the 
drama  of  conscience."  Certainly  he  analyzed  sin  with  the  inter- 
est of  a  scientist.  He  is  the  first  great  figure  in  American  fic- 
tion to  treat  psychological  problems. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Stories  of   Moral   Purpose 

Read  stories  from  Twice-Told  Tales  or  any  other  group  of  Hawthorne's 
stories.  How  many  do  you  find  that  seem  purposeful?  Read 
Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment,  The  Minister's  Black  Veil,  The 
Grexat  Stone  Face,  Feathertop,  The  Birthmark.  Note  the  tend- 
ency to  make  these  stories  into  apologues  or  parables  that  teach 
a  lesson.  Take  Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment  and  show  that  it  is 
the  parable  form  of  short  story;  point  out  its  meaning,  allegori- 
cal meaning  of  the  characters,  etc.  Does  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
parable  or  apologue  prevent  its  being  a  good  story?  Is  the 
moral  purpose  uppermost?  Can  you  find  examples  in  current 
magazines  of  stories  dealing  with  social  injustice  that  might  be 
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classed  as  apologues?  What  biographical  facts  may  be  respon- 
sible for  the  moral  purposefulness  in  Hawthorne?  Note  espe- 
cially his  native  environment. 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Hawthorne's  Use  of  Dramatic  Incident 

A  story  of  dramatic  incident  takes  an  incident  that  is  striking  or  sig- 
nificant in  the  lives  of  the  characters  involved  and  centers  the 
entire  interest  about  the  single  event.  Such  stories  are  Haw- 
thorne's The  Ambitious  Guest,  Howe's  Masquerade,  The  Gray 
Champion.  Analyze  the  first  of  these  showing  how  interest  is 
focused  on  the  single  incident,  the  destroying  avalanche.  Note 
how  interest  is  heightened  by  the  contrasting  tone  of  the  happy 
family,  planning  for  the  future  just  before  their  destruction. 
Note  the  setting  of  the  story  in  New  England  environment,  fa- 
miliar to  Hawthorne.  Compare  the  story  with  Irving's  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  How  are  they  essentially  different?  Can  you  find  other 
stories  by  Hawthorne  that  make  skillful  use  of  dramatic  inci- 
dent?    If  so,  report  on  them. 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Essay  Style  in  Hawthorne's  Tales 

Not  all  of  Hawthorne's  stories  are  skillfully  woven  around  dramatic 
incidents.  Some  are  decidedly  leisurely  in  the  manner  of  the 
moralizing  essay.  Choose  selections  from  Twice-Told  Tales  or 
other  Hawthorne  collections  available  and  compare  them  with 
similar  moralizing,  essay-like  sketches  and  stories  in  Irving's 
Sketch  Book.  Contrast  with  the  manner  of  Poe  where  the  ac- 
tion is  usually  swift  and  the  interest  is  centered  in  the  narra- 
tive. Note  the  figurative  symbolism  in  many  of  Hawthorne's 
stories.  Show  out-croppings  of  Puritanism  and  a  tendency  to 
preach.  Sunday  at  Home,  The  Wedding  Knell,  and  Wakefield 
are  among  the  many  stories  that  show  a  tendency  to  the  essay- 
like sketch. 

References: 
Canby,  The  Short  Story  in  English,  p.  246  ff.     (1,  2,  3) 
O'Brien,  The  Advance  of  the  American  Short  Story,  p.  42  ff.     (1,  2,  3) 
Pattee,  The  Development  of  the  American  Short  Story,  p.  91   ff.     (1, 

2,  3) 
Hawthorne,  Twice-Told   Tales,   (Edited  by   Herrick  and  Bruere  in  the 

Lake  Classics).     (1,  2,  3) 
Heydrick,  Types  of  the  Short  Story.     (1,  2) 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:   Edgar  Allan  Poe 

With  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  short  story  gained  in  art  and 
form.  Poe  took  the  ideas  latent  in  mawkish  tales  of  terror,  sen- 
timent, or  mystery,  so  popular  in  both  England  and  Germany 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century  and  crystallized  them  into  defi- 
nite form.  Many  of  Poe's  ideas  and  stories  are  second  hand  but 
he  revivifies  them  and  gives  them  such  clearly  defined  personali- 
ties that  they  stand  boldly  out  in  the  development  of  the  short 
story. 

Not  only  did  the  practice  of  Poe  have  an  influence  on  the 
short  story,  but  he  also  first  formulated  an  influential  theory  of 
short  story  structure  in  his  famous  review  in  1842  of  Haw- 
thorne's Twice-Told  Tales.  This  document  was  to  beget  a 
whole  race  of  handbooks  with  which  modern  readers  and  would- 
be  writers  are  familiar. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Theory  and  Practice  of  Poe 

Study  the  significant  portions  of  Poe's  1842  review  of  Hawthorne's 
Twice-Told  Tales.  (See  references).  Condense  his  main  points 
regarding  the  short  story's  structure  and  effect  desired.  Select 
several  stories  by  Poe  and  see  whether  he  practices  what  he 
preaches.  Compare  Poe's  dicta  with  later-day  handbooks — Perry, 
Short  Writing  or  Cross,  The  Short  Story,  for  example.  Has  the 
theory  of  story-writing  made  much  progress  since  Poe? 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Tales  of  Gloomy  Terror 

Read  from  Poe  stories  which  have  for  the  chief  motive  gloom  and 
terror:  for  example,  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  The  Black 
Qat,  The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death,  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum. 
After  making  a  brief  study  of  Poe's  theory  of  the  purpose  of 
the  short  story,  give  illustrations  from  the  stories  to  show  by 
what  tricks  he  manages  to  produce  his  effects;  particularly,  how 
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does  he  suggest  effects  and  atmosphere?  Do  these  stories  of 
horror  have  any  kinship  with  the  Gothic  romances?  For  exam- 
ple: Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto  or  Anne  Radcliffe's  Mysteries 
of  Vdolpho?  Note  the  skill  with  which  Poe  makes  external  fea- 
tures, such  as  the  weather,  agree  with  the  tone  of  his  stories. 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Tales  of  Mystery  and  Pseudo-Science 

Read  The  Gold-Bug,  The  Purloined  Letter,  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue, 
etc.  Note  the  skill  with  which  Poe  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  reality  by  specific  details,  exact  dates,  places,  and  names. 
Compare  with  the  Sherlock  Holmes  detective  stories  by  Conan 
Doyle,  or  with  other  modern  detective  stories.  Do  Poe's  tales 
attempt  the  same  scientific  accuracy  of  detail  that  the  best  mod- 
ern detective  stories  show? 

Read  one  of  the  tales  of  pseudo-science,  preferably  The  Unparalleled 
Adventure  of  One  Hans  Pfaal  or  The  Balloon  Hoax.  By  what 
means  does  Poe  produce  a  sense  of  the  perfect  reasonableness 
of  these  fantastic  tales?  Compare  with  some  contemporary  tale 
of  pseudo-science.  Why  were  these  pseudo-scientific  stories  of 
Poe  timely  and  likely  to  arouse  popular  interest? 

References: 
Pattee,  The  Development  of  the  American  Short  Story,  p.  115  ff.     (1, 

2,3) 
O'Brien,  The  Advance  of  the  American  Short  Story,  p.  65  ff.     (l,  2,  3) 
Canby,  The  Short  Story  in  English,  p.  227  ff.     (1,  2,  3) 
Newcomer,  Poe's  Poems  and  Tales.     Contains  a  group  of  stories  edited 

with  notes  and  suggestions  for  school  use.     (1,  2,  3) 
Hopkins  and   Hughes,  The  English  Novel  before   the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.    Contains  extracts  from  the  Gothic  romances.     (2) 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:   The  Victorians  and  the  Short  Story 

The  short  story  as  a  definite  literary  form  was  slow  to  gain 
influence  in  England.  In  America  and  in  France,  the  form  used 
by  Poe  found  readier  followers  than  in  Victorian  England  where 
the  literary  genius  turned  to  longer  novels ;  the  compact  story, 
unified  about  a  single  incident,  impression,  or  character  could 
not  rival  the  verbosity  of  the  Victorian  novel.  In  America  the 
unified,  impressionistic  story  soon  became  a  distinct  species ;  in 
England  the  short  story  remained  for  the  most  part  simply  a 
brief  narrative  or  abbreviated  novel  without  the  definite  charac- 
teristics that  were  beginning  to  mark  the  new  American  short 
story;  interest  centralized  in  one  or  two  chacacters,  unity  of 
tone,  effort  at  a  single  definite  impression,  swift,  unified  action. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Dickens  and  the  Short  Story 

Read  several  of  Dickens'  short  narratives,  preferably  A  Christmas 
Carol,  The  Boots  at  the  Holly-Tree  Inn,  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  and  The  Signal  Man.  Point  out  similarities  to  the  same 
author's  novels:  crowds  of  characters,  scattered  interest  in  many 
personalities,  etc.  Show  that  the  brief  narratives  are  more  nearly 
novels  in  miniature.  Note  that  The  Signal  Man  is  a  better  con- 
structed short  story  than  the  others.  Account  for  this  if  possi- 
ble  and   show  why. 

Second  Paper:     By : 


Subject:     Other  Victorian  Novelists  and  the 
Short  Story 

Try  to  bring  out  reasons  why  the  novel  suited  the  Victorian  tempera- 
ment better  than  the  short  story.  Find  out  whether  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  other  Victorian  novelists  suc- 
ceeded with  the  short  narrative.  Select  one  of  George  Eliot's 
psychological  novels  and  compare  it  with  one  of  Henry  James' 
short  stories  or  with  any  modern  psychological  short  story.  If 
possible,  show  that  the  novel  could  be  condensed  into  the  scope 
of  a  short   story. 
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Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Dr.  John  Brown;  Rab  and  His  Friends 

This  story  is  the  forerunner  of  a  whole  host  of  modern  dog  stories,  a 
type  of  story  that  is  particularly  popular  at  present.  Read  Rab 
and  His  Friends  and  compare  it  with  some  of  the  current  dog 
stories,  preferably  some  of  Albert  Payson  Terhune's  recent  sto- 
ries. How  do  these  dog  stories  and  similar  modern  animal  sto- 
ries differ  from  the  beast  tales  of  an  earlier  period,  Chaucer's 
Nun's  Priest's  tale  of  Chauntecleer  and  Pertelote,  for  example? 
Find  out  what  facts  you  can  about  Dr.  John  Brown  that  throw 
light  on  the  story. 

References: 

Canby,  The  Short  Story  in  English.  Pp.  264-270,  (1)  ;  pp.  264-279,  (2)  ; 
pp.  273-275,   (3). 

Cody,  The  World's  Greatest  Short  Stories.  Contains  Dickens'  Christ- 
mas Carol  (1),  and  Thackeray's  A  Princess'  Tragedy  (2) 

Dawson,  Great  Short  Stories,  Vol.  I.  Contains  Dickens'  The  Boots  at 
the  Holly-Tree  Inn,  (1),  and  Brown's  Rab  and  His  Friends,  (3). 

Sherman,  A  Book  of  Short  Stories.  Contains  Dickens'  The  Signal  Man, 
(1) 

Nettleton,  Specimens  of  the  Short  Story.  Contains  Thackeray's  Phil 
Fogarty.     (2) 

Canby,  A  Study  of  the  Short  Story.  Contains  Brown's  Rab  and  His 
Friends.     (3) 
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NINTH  MEETING 

Date Place 


General  Topic:    Mid-Nineteenth  Century  and  After  in 

America 

The  decade  or  two  after  Poe  in  America  was  almost  as  bar- 
ren in  the  short  story's  development  as  the  corresponding  period 
in  England.  Fitz-James  O'Brien  and  Edward  Everett  Hale 
achieved  minor  successes.  In  the  south,  William  Gilmore  Simms 
won  a  limited  audience  with  his  tales.  Much  was  written  but 
little  deserved  to  survive. 

During  the  decade  after  the  war  between  the  States,  Henry 
James  emerged  as  a  story  writer  of  promise.  To  James  is  due 
in  a  large  measure  the  first  great  emphasis  on  realism  as  it  af- 
fects the  short  story.  To  him  also  is  due  in  a  measure  tenden- 
cies of  certain  contemporary  writers  classified  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
as  the  "School  of  Henry  James,"  tendencies  toward  "subtler 
psychological  curiosity"  and  a  "preoccupation  with  special  and 
limited  social  relations." 

Contemporary  with  James  were  William  Dean  Howells  and 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  who  by  criticism  and  example  influ- 
enced the  developing  short  story. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Minor  Writers  of  the  Poe  Period  and 
Immediately  After 

Who  were  some  of  the  chief  writers  of  short  fiction  after  Poe  and 
before  the  end  of  the  'sixties?  (See  references  below).  Are 
any  short  stories  by  Fitz-James  O'Brien,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
or  William  Gilmore  Simms  still  read?  Poe  praised  highly  Simms' 
Grayling;  or  Murder  Will  Out.  If  you  can  find  a  copy  of  the 
story,  read  it  and  decide  why  Poe  praised  it  so  highly.  Is  the 
praise  deserved?  Read  Edward  Everett  Hale's  My  Double  and 
How  He  Undid  Me.  Are  the  digressions  and  leisurely  treat- 
ment permissible  in  modern  short  story  technique?  Is  the  humor 
in  it  dependent  on  characterization,  situation,  dialect,  or  spark- 
ling wit?  From  examples  and  discussions  about  these  writers 
can  you  find  any  reasons  why  their  work  has  lapsed  into  ob- 
scurity?    Do  these  writers   show  any  influence  of  Poe? 
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Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Henry  James  and  His  Later  Followers 

James  bad  small  regard  for  rigid  technique  in  short  story  construction 
and  treated  the  short  story  merely  as  a  short  narrative.  Can 
you  discern  loose  structure  in  any  of  his  stories?  Is  the  action 
in  James'  stories  rapid,  unified,  and  dramatic?  Note  the  psycho- 
logical, character-dissection  method  in  stories  which  you  read. 
Note  the  realistic,  matter-of-fact  tone  of  the  stories.  Is  James 
ever  warmly  sympathetic  in  his  stories?  Note  similarities  to  the 
James  method  in  some  of  his  present  day  followers,  notably  in 
stories  by  Edith  Wharton.  (For  discussion,  see  O'Brien,  The 
Advance  of  the  American  Short  Story,  p.  202).  Read  Edith 
Wharton's  Xingu;  note  the  incisive  irony,  the  cold  satire,  the 
psychological  if  ironical  analysis  of  the  reactions  of  the  members 
of  "The  Lunch  Club.''  Can  you  find  stories  of  similar  tone  by 
James?  It  might  be  profitable  to  compare  work  of  other  follow- 
ers of  James  mentioned  by  O'Brien.  Any  collection  of  James' 
stories  may  be  used  in  this  paper;  if  none  is  available,  one  story, 
Julia  Bride,  is  reprinted  in  Dawson's  Great  Short  Stories,  Vol. 
I,  p.  241. 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Howells,  Aldrich,  and  Stockton 

Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  significance  of  each  in  the  development  of 
the  short  story.  (See  references).  Howells  chiefly  influenced  the 
short  story  as  an  editor.  What  local  colorists  did  he  encourage? 
Read  Aldrich's  Marjorie  Daw.  Note  the  surprise  ending.  Trace 
the  use  of  this  device  in  O.  Henry's  stories.  Note  the  general 
artlessness  of  Marjorie  Daw  and  compare  it  with  the  carefully 
constructed  stories  of  a  stylist  like  Stevenson.  Read  Stockton's 
The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?  Note  the  brevity,  the  clever  use  of 
satire,  the  humorous  method  of  telling.  And  which  did  come  out 
of  the  right  door,  the  lady  or  the  tiger? 

References: 

Canby,  The  Short  Story  in  English,  p.  280  ff.,  (1);  p.  306  ff.,  (2);  p. 
310  ff.,   (3). 

O'Brien,  The  Advance  of  the  American  Short  Story,  p.  88  ff.,  (1);  p. 
117   ff.,    (2);   p.   139   ff.,    (3). 

Pattee,  The  Development  of  the  American  Short  Story,  p.  145  ff.,  (1); 
p.  194  ff.,  (2);  p.  208  ff.  and  296  ff.,  (3). 
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Heydrick,  Types  of  the  Short  Story.     Contains  Hale's  My  Double  and 

How  He   Undid  Me.     (1) 
Library  of  Southern  Literature.     Consult  the  index  for  selections  from 

Simms.     (1) 
Perry,  Story  Writing,  p.  140  ff.,  (Henry  James — Master  of  Indirection.) 

*    (2)    " 
Robinson,    Contemporary    Short    Stories.      Contains    Edith    Wharton's 

Xingu.      (2) 
Aldrich,  Marjorie  Daw  and  Other  Stories.     (3) 
Sherman,  A   Book  of  Short  Stories.     Contains  Stockton's  The  Lady  or 

the  Tiger?     (3) 
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TENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:   The  American  Vogue  of  Local  Color 

Following  the  War  Between  the  States  came  a  vogue  for  sto- 
ries of  localized  romance.  Bret  Harte  had  kindled  a  flame  of 
local  color  that  swept  American  fiction,  affecting  particularly 
short  stories.  Interest  in  humorous  localized  characters  was  ac- 
centuated. The  local  colorists  made  little  sincere  effort  at  real- 
istic portrayal  of  character  or  environment;  their  aim  was  chiefly 
to  present  an  entertaining  story  set  in  definite  and  colorful  sur- 
roundings. Humor  played  an  important  part  in  the  new  fiction; 
local  "characters"  were  exaggerated  for  comic  effect.  Charac- 
ters and  settings  for  definite  sections  became  fairly  well  stereo- 
typed. Each  section  had  its  writers  who  capitalized  on  the  pop- 
ular conceptions  of  their  respective  regions. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Bret  Harte  and  the  Western  Tale 

Read  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,  or 
others  of  Bret  Harte's  stories.  How  definitely  are  the  stories 
localized?  How  is  an  effort  made  at  realistic  atmosphere?  Is 
it  accurate  realism?  Do  any  of  the  characters  seem  to  be  cari- 
catures? How  are  the  humorous  effects  achieved?  Are  any  of 
the  characters  types  which  appear  in  contemporary  fiction  or  on 
the  motion  picture  screen?  If  so,  illustrate  from  stories  of  the 
West  you  have  read,  or  pictures  with  western  settings  you  have 
seen.  How  far  is  Bret  Harte  responsible  for  the  "Wild  West" 
conception?  Can  you  see  any  relation  between  Bret  Harte  and 
Bill  Hart? 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Dialect  and  Local  Color 

Closely  connected  with  purely  local  color  stories  are  stories  which 
depend  for  their  effect  on  dialect.  The  employment  of  negro  and 
mountain  dialect  by  writers  in  the  south  in  the  'eighties  is  typi- 
cal of  the  movement  throughout  the  country.  Give  a  list  of 
dialect   writers    from   various    parts   of   the   country   who    wrote 
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during  the  'eighties.  Why  was  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  Marse  Chan 
regarded  at  first  with  skepticism  by  the  publishers?  Compare  the 
use  of  dialect  in  Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  In  the  Tennessee 
Mountains  and  in  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  Uncle  Remus.  How 
much  dependence  is  there  on  dialect  for  humor,  interest,  local 
color,  etc.  Are  dialect  stories  still  in  favor?  Compare  the  negro 
dialect  of  Harris  with  that  of  Octavus  Roy  Cohen's  contempor- 
ary negro  stories.  Did  Uncle  Remus  stories  attempt  to  present 
accurate   negro   language?     Do  the  Cohen  stories? 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Traditional  South  in  the  Short 
Story 

Read  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  In  Ole  Virginia,  George  W.  Cable's  Ole 
Creole  Days,  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  stories,  stories  by  Harry 
Stillwell  Edwards  or  other  southern  writers  of  the  'eighties.  Note 
the  emphasis  on  the  ante-bellum  atmosphere,  the  tendency  to 
idealize  social  conditions  in  the  South,  the  development  of  stereo- 
typed characters,  such  as  the  faithful  slave,  the  bankrupt  post- 
war master,  proud  in  his  poverty,  etc.  Is  there  any  tendency  to 
present  realistic  or  unpleasant  facts  about  the  South?  Com- 
pare the  traditional  stories  with  present-day  realistic  portrayal 
such  as  one  finds,  for  example,  in  T.  S.  Stribling's  Teeftallow. 
Do  you  agree  with  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  statement  that  litera- 
ture in  the  South  has  never  been  based  on  a  purely  literary  stand- 
ard but  rather  on  public  opinion? 

References: 
Canby,  The  Short  Story  in  English,  p.  288  ff.     (1,  2,  3) 
Pattee,  The  Development  of  the  American  Short  Story,  p.  220  ff.     (1, 

2,  3)     Also  p.  268  ff.     (2) 
O'Brien,  The  Advance  of  the  American  Short  Story,  p.  98  ff.     (1,  2,  3) 
Library   of  Southern   Literature.     Contains   examples   of   the   southern 

stories.     (2,  3) 
Dawson,  Great  Short  Stories,  Vol.   I.     Contains   Harte's   The   Outcasts 

of  Poker  Flat.     (1) 
Consult  bibliographies  in  Pattee,  O'Brien,  Canby,  etc.,  for  other  stories. 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:    Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Mr.  Canby  asserts  that  "not  until  1877,  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  first  published  narrative,  does  any  Englishman  of 
real  caliber  show  both  desire  and  ability  to  do  something  new 
with  the  short  story."  Previous  to  Stevenson,  English  story- 
tellers had  for  the  most  part  simply  related  their  stories,  short 
or  long,  without  much  conscious  regard  for  short  story  technique. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Canby  insists  that  the  chief  short  story  writers  of 
England  betray  a  foreign  influence,  a  statement  interesting  if 
true.  At  any  rate,  Stevenson  is  the  first  great  writer  in  England 
to  employ  consciously  and  with  success  the  technique  of  the 
short  story  as  formulated  by  Poe  and  his  successors. 

Stevenson  carried  his  sense  of  perfection  of  form  into  his 
stories,  which  show  the  same  polish  and  workmanship  that  char- 
acterized his  other  work.  Stevenson  had,  as  Mr.  Canby  says, 
elevated  "the  modern  short  narrative  above  the  suspicion  of  tri- 
viality. Hawthorne  had  given  it  dignity  without  flexibility,  Poe 
beauty  without  basis,  and  a  generation  replete  with  hasty  writers 
had  followed.  The  services  of  a  stylist  were  needed,  and,  in 
Stevenson,  secured." 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     A  Lodging  for  the  Night — A  Study  in 
Atmosphere  and  Effect 

This  story  is  a  fine  example  of  the  impressionistic  short  story.  Read  it 
carefully.  Note  the  unity  of  tone,  atmosphere  and  action.  How 
does  the  writer  achieve  the  singleness  of  the  effect?  How  does 
he  reproduce  the  atmosphere  of  Villon's  Paris?  Is  the  reader's 
interest  more  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  action,  or  is  the  effect 
successfully  blended?  How  is  suspense  maintained?  Is  the 
reader's  interest  kept  centered  in  the  chief  character,  Villon? 
How  does  Stevenson  differ  in  this  from  previous  story  writers, 
from  Dickens  in  The  Christmas  Carol,  for  example?  Do  other 
stories  of  Stevenson  unify  the  atmosphere,  characters,  and  ac- 
tion as  well  as  A  Lodging  for  the  Night? 
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Second  Paper:     By. 


Subject:     Markheim — A  Study  in  Psychological 

Effect 

Compare  the  dual  personality  motif  here  with  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.  Compare  Stevenson's  story  also  with  Poe's  William  Wil- 
son and  The  Tell-tale  Heart.  Point  out  the  lack  of  external  ac- 
tion in  Markheim  with  the  consequent  concentration  on  the  action 
within  the  mind  of  the  murderer.  Does  Stevenson  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  story  is  psychologic  by  di- 
gressions such  as  one  might  find  in  Hawthorne?  Is  the  mur- 
derer's conscience  the  Puritan  conscience  portrayed  by  Haw- 
thorne? Is  the  conclusion  effective?  Do  you  find  in  current  fic- 
tion stories  making  use  of  action  within  the  mind  of  the  chief 
character,  or  stories  centering  around  psychological  reactions? 
Illustrate  from  your  reading. 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Stevenson's  Use  of  the  Tale  of  Mystery 
or  Terror 

To  what  extent  did  Stevenson  use  the  tale  of  terror  or  mystery?  Is 
the  influence  of  Poe  discernible?  Is  the  gruesome  story,  The 
Body  Snatcher,  typical?  Compare  this  story  with  Poe's  The  Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher.  Does  Stevenson  allow  the  sheer  facts 
of  horror  to  give  the  tale  its  gruesome  characteristics  or  does  he 
employ  all  the  subtle  power  of  word  painting  and  suggestion  as 
Poe  does?  Does  Stevenson  make  any  effort  to  rationalize  the 
conclusion  of  The  Body  Snatcher?  Does  Poe  nationalize  his 
stories  of  mystery  and  horror?  Is  the  story  of  mystery  and  ter- 
ror more  effective  when  rationalized?  What  is  the  present  day 
tendency?  Judge  from  the  stories  appearing  in  current 
periodicals. 

Read  other  stories  of  mystery  or  terror  by  Stevenson.  Is  The  Bottle 
Imp  meant  for  a  tale  of  a  mystery  and  terror  or  is  it  simply  an 
eastern  fairy  tale?  How  can  The  Merry  Men  and  The  Treasure 
of  Franchard  be  classified? 
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References: 
Canby,  The  Short  Story  in  English,  p.  322  ff.     (1,  2,  3) 
Dawson,  Great  Short  Stories,  Vol.  I.     Contains  Stevenson's  A  Lodging 

for  the  Night.     (1) 
Nettleton,  Specimens  of  the  Short  Story.     Contains  Stevenson's  Mark- 

heim.     See  suggestive  notes.     (2) 
Heydrick,  Types  of  the  Short  Story.    Contains  Stevenson's  Markhevm. 

(2) 
Cross,  Development  of  the  English  Novel,  p.  280  ff.     (3) 
The  papers  should  come  chiefly  from  an  analysis  of  the  stories  them- 
selves, which  may  be  found  in  any  edition  of  Stevenson. 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:    Rudyard  Kipling 

The  development  of  the  short  story  form  reaches  a  point  of 
culmination  for  Anglo-Saxon  literary  art  in  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Kipling  took  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  the  technique,  the  art  if  one 
prefers,  of  the  short  story  writers  who  preceded  him  and  fused 
them  into  a  high  type  of  journalistic  art;  the  modern  short 
story,  so  popular  and  so  familiar,  is  the  result  of  this  fusion  of 
journalism  and  literature.  Since  Kipling's  great  stories,  the 
short  story  has  diverged  into  many  channels ;  rebels  have  arisen 
against  the  form  and  traditional  matter ;  schools  of  the  short 
story  have  attempted  to  dictate  definite  genres;  but  the  Kipling 
tale  remains  universal  in  its  appeal. 

Kipling's  short  stories  embody  the  time-spirit  of  his  age,  a 
spirit  that  has  not  yet  passed.  In  these  stories  one  finds  the 
vigor,  the  strength,  the  sensationalism,  and  above  all  the  vivid 
and  consuming  interest  so  necessary  to  popular  favor  in  the 
modern  short  story. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Journalistic   Qualities   in   Kipling's 
Stories 

Pick  out  several  stories  that  seem  to  illustrate  the  reporter's  sense  for 
human  interest  material.  Note  the  sensational  qualities  of  titles, 
subject  matter  and  treatment.  Note  the  practice  of  centralizing 
interest  in  what  a  reporter  would  call  the  "features"  of  the  story 
by  playing  up  these  features.  Compare  the  use  of  pathos  in 
The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft  with  modern  newspaper  pathetic 
stories,  known  as  "sob-stuff."  How  does  Kipling  rise  above  the 
average  journalistic  practicer  of  the  pathetic  incident?  Using 
Kipling  as  evidence  can  you  defend  the  journalistic  quality  of 
the  short  story?    Is  not  the  essence  of  the  short  story  journalistic? 
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Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Kipling's  Use  of  Local  Color 

Do  you  detect  any  tricks  of  earlier  local  colorists  in  Kipling's  stories? 
Does  he  show  any  similarities  to  Bret  Harte?  Why  have  Kip- 
ling's settings  made  such  a  widespread  appeal?  Strip  one  of  the 
East  Indian  stories,  Lungtungpen,  for  example,  of  descriptive 
and  colorful  detail.  Is  the  story  still  worthwhile?  How  much 
dependence  does  Kipling  have  on  mere  setting?  Does  he  success- 
fully fuse  the  setting  and  action?  Is  the  setting  ever  merely 
external,  or  is  it  always  an  organic  part  of  one  of  Kipling's 
stories? 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Humor  and  Pathos  in  Kipling 

Note  the  skill  with  which  Kipling  plays  humor  against  pathos.  What 
effects  do  the  comic  touches  have  on  the  pathos  in  The  Courting 
of  Dinah  Shadd?  Compare  the  humor  of  Soldiers  Three  with 
that  in  some  of  Ring  Lardner's  stories,  How  to  Write  Short  Sto- 
ries, with  Specimens,  for  example.  Can  you  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  British  humor  and  American  wit?  How  much  does 
characterization  count  in  Kipling's  humor? 

References: 
Canby,  The  Short  Story  in  English,  p.  329  ff.     (1,  2,  3) 
The  bulk  of  the  papers  should  come  from  the  stories  themselves.     Sepa- 
rate stories  can  be   found  in  almost  any  short  story  anthology. 
Soldiers  Three  is  in  the  Modern  Library  Series. 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 


General  Topic:    The  Revolt  of  the  'Nineties 

The  eighteen-nineties  witnessed  a  revolt  against  Victorian- 
ism:  smugness  and  conventionality.  The  short  stories  of  the  pe- 
riod reflect  the  general  literary  upheaval  among  the  younger 
writers.  Evident  in  the  short  fiction  of  both  England  and 
America  is  the  refusal  to  accept  the  complacent,  smugly  optimis- 
tic attitude  toward  life  characteristic  of  the  early  Victorians. 
In  England,  Arthur  Morrison's  Tales  of  Mean  Streets  best 
typifies  the  striving  to  paint  life  in  its  true  colors.  Even  the 
Sherlock  Holmes  detective  stories  of  Conan  Doyle  show  a  tend- 
ency toward  the  new  realism.  In  America,  Frank  Norris,  Ham- 
lin Garland,  and  many  others  challenged  the  older  school.  They 
sought  to  portray  Truth,  an  actual  realism  in  contrast  to  the 
selective  realism  of  Harte  and  Howells.  This  new  realism  Gar- 
land called  veritism.  It  was  the  same  seeking  for  truthful  pre- 
sentation of  life  that  characterizes  the  Russian  realists.  English 
and  American  writers  did  not  go  to  the  extremes  of  veritism  that 
marked  the  Russians.  Professor  Pattee  summarizes  the  ideals  of 
the  American  writers  of  the  'nineties  as  a  "demand  for  zest, 
pointedness,   actuality,  and  science." 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Tales  of  Mean  Streets — Realistic  London 
Slum  Life 

Select  several  of  Arthur  Morrison's  stories  which  treat  the  tragic  and 
comic  phases  of  slum  life.  Does  the  writer  present  merely  the 
dramatic  incidents  from  the  lives  of  his  characters  or  are  the 
stories  segments  of  ordinary  life?  How  do  these  stories  differ 
in  the  use  of  descriptive  coloring  from  Kipling's  stories?  Do  the 
stories  breathe  a  spirit  of  reform?  What  is  the  writer's  purpose 
in  using  the  slums  as  his  setting?  Does  he  write  as  a  dweller 
himself  in  "Mean  Streets"  or  as  an  outside  observer?  Compare 
the  criminal  types  in  these  stories  with  criminals  in  Conan  Doyle's 
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stories.  Are  they  similar?  Compare  the  low  characters  de- 
scribed by  Morrison  with  the  criminal  types  in  Dickens'  Oliver 
Twist.  Which  seems  more  true  to  reality?  Can  you  give  a 
reason? 

Second  Paper:     By 


Subject:     Hamlin  Garland  and  Mary  E.  Wilkins, 
Regional  Realists 

Read  Main  Travelled  Roads  or  other  available  stories  by  Garland.  How 
does  he  picture  country  life?  Are  his  stories  purposeful?  Is 
there  any  condemnation  of  society  in  them?  Read  any  of  Mary 
E.  Wilkins'  stories  that  may  be  available,  A  New  England  Nun 
or  Gentian  preferably.  Is  the  author  sympathetic  with  her 
characters?  Compare  the  stories  of  Garland  and  Miss  Wilkins. 
Are  they  similar  in  treatment  of  simple  life?  Are  the  pictures 
photographic  or  selective?  Are  Garland's  pictures  of  country  life 
pleasant  or  unpleasant?  Compare  with  Miss  Wilkins.  Are  both 
writers   accurate  in  presenting  their  characters? 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Three  Southern  Writers  of  the  'Nineties 

Make  a  summary  of  the  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  short 
story  in  the  south  by  James  Lane  Allen,  Grace  Elizabeth  King, 
land  Kate  Chopin.  Compare  Allen's  Kentucky  stories  with 
Page's  tales  of  "Ole  Virginia."  Which  writer  shows  more  de- 
pendence on  local  color?  What  is  Allen's  attitude  toward  local 
color  and  dialect?  Does  he  think  local  color  alone  justified  a 
story? 

Compare  Grace  Elizabeth  King's  stories  with  George  W.  Cable's  Old 
Creole  Days  in  their  treatment  of  Louisiana  Creole  life.  Which 
one  seems  more  realistic?  Illustrate.  Which  stories  are  most 
entertaining? 

Compare  the  race  problem  revealed  in  Kate  Chopin's  Desiree's  Baby 
with  the  treatment  in  O'Neill's  play,  All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings 
or  Paul  Green's  White  Dresses.  Would  the  story  make  a  good 
play?  What  do  you  deduce  about  the  dramatic  qualities  of  the 
writer? 
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References: 
Pattee,  Development  of  the  American  Short  Story,  p.  309  ff.     (1,  2,  3) 
O'Brien,  Advance  of  the  American  Short  Story,  p.  151  ff.     (2,  3) 
Morrison,  Tales  of  Mean  Streets,   (Modern  Library  edition).     (1) 
Dawson,  Great  Short  Stories,  Vol.  II.     Contains  Wilkins'  A  New  Eng- 
land Nnin. 
Read  as  many  of  the  stories  suggested  for  each  of  the  three  papers  as 
may   be   available.      Valuable   extracts   of   Wilkins'    Gentian   and 
Chopin's  Disiree's  Baby  are  found  in  Pattee. 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:   O.  Henry  and  the  Short  Story 

O.  Henry's  place  in  American  literature  is  one  of  the  points 
about  which  students  dispute ;  one  critic  dismisses  him  as  a  mere 
journalist,  writing  to  please  the  crowd  for  a  day;  another  ele- 
vates him  as  the  master  of  the  modern  short  story,  the  creator 
of  a  distinct  literary  genre.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  O.  Henry 
has  had  a  potent  influence  on  the  American  short  story,  an  influ- 
ence which  has  been  felt  even  in  England. 

To  Americans  O.  Henry's  stories  seem  typically  national; 
his  settings  range  from  New  York  to  Arizona  and  from  New 
Orleans  to  Montana.  One  writer  says  that  he  "disputes  the 
West  with  Bret  Harte,  and  from  Washington  Irving  to  Fanny 
Hurst  he  has  no  peer  in  the  fiction  of  New  York."  Professor 
Alphonso  Smith  says  of  O.  Henry  that  he  "enlarged  the  area  of 
the  American  short  story  by  enriching  and  diversifying  its  social 
themes.  In  his  hands  the  short  story  has  become  the  organ  of 
social  consciousness  more  varied  and  multiform  than  it  had  ever 
expressed  before." 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Human  Nature  in  O.  Henry 

Read  a  group  of  the  stories.  Does  the  author  accurately  portray  his 
characters?  Is  he  sympathetic  in  his  treatment  of  all  classes? 
Is  there  any  rebellion  against  society  in  O.  Henry?  Does  his 
treatment  of  human  character  betray  any  moral  purpose?  Are 
the  characters  of  low  life  sordid?  How  does  he  treat  the  rela- 
tionships of  men  and  women?  What  vices,  if  any,  does  O.  Henry 
satirize?  Does  he  regard  mankind  cynically?  How  far  does  he 
carry  democracy  into  his  stories?  Cf.  The  Third  Ingredient,  A 
Call  Loan,  A  Service  of  Love,  Friends  in  San  Rosario. 

Second  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     The  Surprise  Ending  in  O.  Henry 
O.  Henry  is  one  of  the  masters  of  the  surprise  ending.     The  trick  had 
been  practiced  by  his  predecessors,  as  for  example  in  Aldrich's 
Marjotrie  Dwv  and  in  De  Maupassant's  Necklace,  but  O.  Henry 
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perfected  it.  From  as  many  stories  as  you  can  read,  note  the 
various  means  of  surprise:  by  deceit  practiced  by  one  character 
on  another,  as  in  The  Furnished  Room,  Lost  on  Dress  Parade, 
etc.;  by  skillful  narration,  as  in  The  Hiding  of  Black  Bill;  by  a 
pun,  as  in  The  Ransom  of  Mack,  etc.  Note  how  O.  Henry  leads  the 
reader  to  guess  the  wrong  conclusion,  as  in  Oirl.  Does  he  use 
any  other  methods  of  surprise?  How  frequently  does  he  re- 
peat himself?     Does  he  overwork  the  trick? 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Language  and  Humor 

Note  in  reading  the  stories  the  humorous  effects  attained  by  tricks  of 
language.  How  dependent  is  O.  Henry's  humor  on  language 
tricks?  Note  the  use  of  slang  for  the  comic  effect.  Do  the  per- 
sons in  his  stories  always  speak  in  character?  Why  do  O. 
Henry's  stories  not  translate  easily  into  foreign  languages? 
Note  the  use  of  puns.  Is  he  a  good  punster?  Is  the  pun-basis 
for  the  ending  of  The  Ransom  of  Mack  justified?  Note  the 
tendency  to  other  forms  of  word-play.  Give  examples.  Can  you 
find  examples  of  the  same  thing  in  Shakespeare?  Is  word-play 
a  worthwhile   form   of  humor?     Is  it   funny  to  you? 

References: 
Smith,  C.  Alphonso,  O.  Henry  Biography.     (1,  2,  3) 
O'Brien,  The  Advance  of  the  American  Short  Story,  p.  194  ff.   (1,  2,  3) 
Pattee,    The    Development    of    the    American    Short    Story,      p.    357    ff. 

(1,  2,  3) 
Beaty,  John,  "O.   Henry's   Life  and   Position."  Sewanee  Review,  April 

1917.  (1,  2,  3) 

Payne,  L.  W.  Jr.,  "The  Humor  of  O.  Henry."   Texas  Review,  October 

1918,  pp.  18-37.    (3) 

Williams,  B.  C,  "Mastery  of  Surprise."  The  Bookman,  October  1917, 
pp.  165-169.  (2) 

All  three  papers  are  based  directly  on  the  stories  themselves  in  any 
of  the  numerous  collections,  The  Four  Million,  Selected  Stories, 
Roads  of  Destiny  and  others.  Any  of  these  collections  that 
happen  to  be  available  may  be  used  to  advantage. 
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:   The  Contemporary  Short  Story 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  students  of  literature  have 
been  making  a  desperate  effort  to  deduce  a  definite  formula 
for  the  modern  short  story.  The  result  has  been  a  set  of  rules 
almost  as  rigid  as  the  pseudo-classic  rules  for  epic  and  drama. 
Thousands  of  students  are  being  taught  that  the  royal  road  to 
fame  as  a  short  story  writer  will  come  from  applying  the  theo- 
ries learned  in  "fifteen  easy  lessons."  The  mechanically  per- 
fect and  too  frequently  stupid  results  we  see  in  every  popular 
magazine.  The  short  story  has  become  a  machine-made  pro- 
duct, standardized  like  typewriters  or  motor  cars. 

Yet  in  spite  of  a  trend  toward  mere  artificial  perfection, 
good  stories  are  still  being  written;  the  art  of  the  story-teller 
survives  in  spite  of  rules.  And  much  good,  it  must  be  said, 
has  come  from  the  insistence  on  technique.  Good  paper  and 
ink  are  not  so  frequently  wasted  in  rambling  loquacity.  In- 
deed, American  writers  seem  to  have  peculiar  genius  for  the 
compact  short  story.  Long  fiction  remains  more  popular  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  short  story  is  the  chief  literary  diet  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

An  estimate  of  the  value  and  place  in  literary  history  of 
contemporary  short  stories  is  impossible ;  we  are  too  close  for 
proper  focus.  Stimulating  suggestions,  however,  may  be  had 
from  O'Brien's  Advance  of  the  American  Short  Story  or  Carl 
Van  Doren's  Contemporary  American  Novelists.  In  closing  a 
discussion  of  the  development  of  the  short  story,  it  is  fitting 
that  some  attention  be  paid  to  the  crystallized  form,  and  to 
certain  significant  trends. 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Modern  Short  Story  Form 

A  survey  of  the  rules  governing  the  structure  of  the  modern  short  story 
will  be  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  form.  Summarize 
the  chief  requirements  of  the  modern  short  story;  pick  out  some 
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current  story,  analyze  it,  and  see  if  it  adheres  to  the  rules. 
Trace  the  historical  development  of  the  rules  from  Poe's  essay 
on  Hawthorne. 

First  Paper:     By. 

Subject:     Revolt  Against  Convention 

The  hard  and  fast  technique  which  has  developed  around  the  short 
story  has  resulted  in  a  natural  reaction — a  rebellion  against  the 
convention  of  rigid  form.  Among  the  rebels  against  conven- 
tion are  such  writers  as  Sherwood  Anderson,  Waldo  Frank,  and 
Ring  Lardner.  The  latter,  without  making  any  pretense  at 
literary  art,  is  achieving  a  distinctive  place  as  a  satirist  and 
writer  of  the  humorous  story. 

Compare  the  sketches  and  stories  in  Anderson's  Winesburg,  Ohio  or 
The  Triumph  of  the  Egg  with  stories  in  one  of  the  O.  Henry 
collections,  preferably  The  Four  Million.  Can  you  tell  any  differ- 
ence in  plot  construction?  Who  seems  to  be  more  sincere  of 
purpose?  Is  the  revolt  in  Anderson's  deeper  than  one  merely 
against  technique?  What  differences  in  sympathy  and  treatment 
do  you  notice  in  stories  on  similar  themes  or  with  similar 
characters? 

An  interesting  study  might  be  made  by  comparing  Ring  Lardner's 
How  to  Write  Short  Stories,  with  Specimens  or  The  Love  Nest 
and  Other  Stories  with  any  of  the  more  conventional  contem- 
porary short  stories;  one  might  note  the  difference  in  language, 
style,  construction,  effect,  etc. 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Types  of  the  Contemporary  Short  Story 

Examine  a  group  of  magazine  stories  appearing  in  current  periodicals. 
What  types  predominate?  Stories  of  adventure,  romance,  comedy, 
pathos,  social  satire,  etc.?  Is  there  a  noticeable  revolt  against 
rules  and  technique  of  writing?  Is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
stories  of  social  satire  noticeable?  Is  the  short  story  being 
used  for  propaganda?  If  so,  what  forms  of  propaganda? 
Evidences?  How  much  distinction  do  editors  make  in  selecting 
stories  for  women  and  for  men?  Is  a  distinction  in  subject 
matter  justifiable?  Do  the  stories  in  the  magazines  purely  for 
women  have  as  wide  a  range  of  subject  matter  as  the  stories 
in  general  magazines?  Is  there  any  indication  in  contemporary 
stories  of  a  reversal  to  the  older  forms  of  loosely  constructed 
tales? 
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References: 

Canby,  Th&  Short  Story  in  English  p.  299  ff.     (1,  2,  3) 

Battee,  The  Development  of  the  American  Short  Story,  p.  291  ff.,  p.  364 
ff.    (1,  2,  3) 

Cross,  The  Short  Story,  (1,  2,  3) 

Perry,  Story  Writing.  (One  of  the  newest  books  on  short  story 
writing  with  a  discussion  of  modern  writers'  technique.)   (1,  2,  3) 

For  all  three  papers  an  understanding  of  the  form  of  the  short  story 
is  desirable.  Compact  discussions  will  be  found  in  the  books 
listed  above.  Stories,  besides  the  ones  suggested,  can  be  found 
in  any  of  the  standard  magazines  publishing  fiction.  A  repre- 
sentative collection  of  stories  is  K.  A.  Robinson's  Contemporary 
Stories. 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  STUDIES  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SHORT  STORY:  ENGLISH 
AND  AMERICAN,  is  $7.00  for  which  ten  copies  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  supplied.  The  books  called  for  in  the  program  will 
be  loaned  to  club  members  upon  request.  For  convenience  in 
ordering  reference  material,  application  blanks  will  be  supplied 
to  all  registered  clubs. 

All  clubs,  either  federated  or  otherwise,  who  have  not  paid 
their  regular  registration  fee  for  this  course,  are  considered  NON- 
REGISTERED  CLUBS.  Members  of  such  clubs  are  charged 
twenty-five  cents,  in  addition  to  postage  both  ways,  on  each  pack- 
age of  material  sent  to  them.  The  Extension  Division  is  al- 
ways glad  to  render  assistance  to  all  clubs,  and  asks  that  the 
members  cooperate  to  make  this  service  as  efficient  as  possible. 

Copies  of  any  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  study  course 
may  be  secured  through  the  Extension  Division  at  the  publishers' 
price. 

THE  LOAN  OF   BOOKS 

Material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the  Women's 
Clubs  Section  of  the  Extension  Division  upon  the  following 
terms : 

The  club  must  register  and  pay  the  required  fee,  or  indi- 
vidiual  members  must  pay  the  special  fee  of  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  request.  The  secretary  should  order  material  at  least 
two  weeks  before  it  is  to  be  used.  Requests  for  books  by  re- 
turn mail  will  be  attended  to,  but  no  guarantee  is  made  that  they 
will  reach  their  destination  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  may  be  kept  by  the  borrower  for 
two  weeks.  An  allowance  of  four  days  over  the  two  weeks  is 
made  for  transportation  both  ways.  Upon  request,  the  time  on 
books  will  be  extended  one  week,  provided  there  is  not  a  wait- 
ing list  at  the  time  for  the  material.  In  requesting  a  renewal 
the  club  member  should  state  the  authors  and  titles  of  books  in 
her  possession,  her  club  registration  number,  and  the   date   on 
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which  this  material  was  issued  (this  date  is  stamped  in  red  ink 
on  the  card  pocket  of  each  book  or  pamphlet).  The  club  is 
subject  to  a  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package  kept  over 
two  weeks. 

Transportation  charges  both  ways  are  borne  by  the  club. 
This  includes  the  actual  amount  of  postage  needed  to  carry  the 
package  plus  five  cents  for  packing  and  wrapping. 

Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  bulletin  to 
Women's  Club  Section, 

University   Extension    Division 
Chapel    Hill,    North    Carolina. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SUGGESTIONS 

Extensive  bibliographies  of  works  relating  to  the  short  story  and  of 
collections  of  short  stories  will  be  found  in  H.  S.  Canby's  The  Short 
Story  in  English  (Henry  Holt,  New  York,  1909);  F.  L.  Pattee's  The 
Development  of  the  American  Short  Story  (Harper's,  New  York,  1923); 
and  E.  J.  O'Brien's  The  Advance  of  the  American  Short  Story  (Dodd, 
Mead,  New  York,  1923).  These  three  books  will  also  furnish  the 
necessary  critical  and  historical  material  for  the  course.  Briefer  dis- 
cussion of  the  development  of  the  short  story  with  examples  will  be 
found  in  H.  S.  Canby's  A  Study  of  the  Short  Story  (Henry  Holt,  New 
York,  1913). 

Discussions  of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  short  story  may  be 
found  in  numerous  texts.  F.  M.  Perry's  Story  Writing  (Henry  Holt, 
New  York,  1926)  is  a  good  recent  treatment  of  the  subject.  E.  A. 
Cross'  The  Short  Story  (A.  C.  McClurg,  Chicago,  1914)  presents  studies 
in  short  story  form  with  typical  examples. 

For  significant  studies  in  prose  fiction  that  will  prove  helpful  in 
studying  the  short  story,  see  Bliss  Perry,  A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  New  York,  1920) ;  W.  L.  Cross,  Development  of  the 
English  Novel  (MacMillan,  New  York)  ;  Carl  Van  Doren,  Contemporary 
American  Novelists,  1900-1920   (MacMillan,  New  York,  1923.) 

Texts  of  most  of  the  stories  to  be  read  may  be  found  in  almost  any 
public  library.  Several  collections  of  short  stories  contain  many 
examples  illustrating  the  development  of  the  short  story;  some  of  these 
are:  A.  Jessup  and  H.  S.  Canby,  The  Book  of  the  Short  Story  (Apple- 
ton,  New  York,  1903) ;  Sherwin  Cody,  The  World's  Greatest  Short 
Stories  (A.  C.  McClurg,  Chicago,  1902);  E.  Rhys,  English  Short  Stories, 
from  15th  to  16th  centuries  (Everyman  series,  E.  P.  Dutton,  New 
York) ;  G.  H.  Nettleton,  Specimens  of  the  Short  Story  (Henry  Holt, 
New  York,  1901) ;  Stuart  Sherman,  A  Book  of  Short  Stories  (Holt,  New 
York,  1914) ;  B.  A.  Heydrick,  Types  of  the  Short  Story  (Lake  classics, 
Scott,  Foresman,  Chicago,  1913) ;  W.  J.  Dawson  and  C.  W.  Dawson, 
Great  Short  Stories   (Harper's,  New  York,  1910.) 

Numerous  collections  of  modern  short  stories  are  available.  Since 
1915,  annual  collections  of  short  stories  have  been  edited  by  E.  J. 
O'Brien  as  The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1915,  etc.  (Small,  Maynard, 
Boston.)  A  companion  series  of  the  best  stories  of  British  authors  is 
edited  by  O'Brien,  assisted  in  the  1925  volume  by  John  Cournos.  All  are 
published  by  Small,  Maynard.  A  recent  collection  of  modern  American 
short  stories,  edited  with  suggestive  notes,  is  that  by  J.  F.  Royster, 
American  Short  Stories  (Lake  classics,  Scott,  Foresman,  Chicago,  1925). 
Another  collection  of  contemporary  short  stories  is  K.  A.  Robinson's 
Contemporary  Short  Stories   (Houghton  Mifflin,  New  York,  1924). 
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Extracts  from  Elizabethan  fiction  and  Gothic  romances  that  will 
be  helpful  in  studying  their  relations  to  the  short  story  will  be  found 
in  The  English  Novel  before  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Ginn  &  Company, 
New  York,  1915)  edited  by  A.  B.  Hopkins  and  H.  S.  Hughes. 

Helpful  in  studying  Hawthorne  and  Stevenson  will  be  Richard  A. 
Rice's  Stevenson,  How  to  Know  Hitn  and  George  E.  Woodberry's 
Hawthorne   (Bobbs-Merrill,  Indianapolis,  1916  and  1918). 

The  Broadway  translations,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton,  New  York, 
contain  the  following  volumes  which  will  be  useful:  The  Epic  of  the 
Beast,  Gesta  Romanorum,  and  Bandello's  Tragical  Tales. 

The  Modern  Reader's  Chaucer  (Macmillan,  New  York,  1923),  by 
J.  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Percy  MacKaye  will  be  most  practicable  in  read- 
ing Chaucer's  tales.  Edwin  Greenlaw's  Chaucer  Selections  (Lake  class- 
ics, Scott,  Foresman)   will  furnish  helpful  notes  and  introduction. 

Among  other  editions  of  short  stories  which  are  easily  accessible  and 
comparatively  inexpensive  are  the  following:  Lady  Charlotte  Guest, 
The  Mabinogion  (Everyman,  Dutton);  The  Short  Stories  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  (Scribner's) ;  The  Merry  Men  and  Other  Tales  by 
Stevenson  (South  Seas  edition,  Scribner's) ;  W.  L.  Phelps,  Selected 
Stories  from  Kipling  (Doubleday,  Page);  C.  A.  Smith,  Selected  Stories 
from  O.  Henry  (Doubleday,  Page) ;  Robert  Her  rick  and  R.  W.  Bruere, 
Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales  (Lake  classics,  Scott,  Foresman)  ;  G.  P. 
Krapp,  Irving's  Sketch  Book  (Lake  classics,  Scott,  Foresman)  ;  A.  G. 
Newcomer,  The  Poems  and  Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (Lake  classics, 
Scott,  Foresman.) 

Recently  has  appeared  a  comprehensive  collection  of  short  stories, 
Great  Short  Stories  of  the  World,  edited  by  Barrett  H.  Clark  and 
Maxim  Lieber  (Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  $5.)  This  collection,  in 
addition  to  stories  from  other  literatures,  contains  the  following  stories 
from  British  and  American  authors  which  may  be  helpful  for  the 
purposes   of    this   program. 

British:  "Grendel's  Raid"  from  Beowulf;  "Esyllt  and  Sabrina", 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth;  "The  Humbling  of  Jovinian",  Gesta  Romanr- 
orum;  "Lludd  and  Llevelys",  The  Mabinogion;  "Launcelot's  Tourney", 
Sir  Thomas  Malory;  "Roberto's  Tale",  Robert  Greene;  "True  Relation 
of  the  Apparition  of  One  Mrs.  Veal",  Daniel  Defoe;  "The  Story  of  an 
Heir",  Joseph  Addison ;  "The  Disabled  Soldier",  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  "The 
Bridal  of  Janet  Dalrymple",  Sir  Walter  Scott;  "The  White  Trout", 
Samuel  Lover;  "The  Queer  Client",  Charles  Dickens;  "A  Terribly 
Strange  Bed",  Wilkie  Collins;  "Squire  Petrick's  Lady",  Thomas  Hardy; 
"Thrawn  Janet",  Robert  Louis  Stevenson;  "The  Selfish  Giant",  Oscar 
Wilde;  "Julia  Cahill's  Curse",  George  Moore;  "That  Brute  Simmons", 
Arthur  Morrison. 
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American:  "The  Specter  Bridegroom",  Washington  Irving;  "Mrs. 
Bullfrog",  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  "The  Tell-Tale  Heart",  Edgar  Allan 
Poe;  "Journalism  in  Tennessee",  Mark  Twain;  "The  Man  and  the 
Snake",  Ambrose  Bierce;  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat",  Bret  Harte; 
"The  Story  in  It",  Henry  James;  "King  Solomon  of  Kentucky",  James 
Lane  Allen;  "Miss  Tempy's  Watchers",  Sarah  Orne  Jewett;  "A  Letter 
and  a  Paragraph",  Henry  Cutler  Bunner;  "Supply  and  Demand",  O. 
Henry;  "A  Dark  Brown  Dog",  Stephen  Crane;  "The  Lost  Phoebe", 
Theodore  Dreiser;  "Sophistication",  Sherwood  Anderson;  "A  Wagner 
Matinee",  Willa  Cather;  "A  Brown  Woman",  James  Branch  Cabell. 


REFERENCE  BOOKS 
USED  THROUGHOUT   THE   COURSE 

The  three  following  books  are  used  as  a  handbook  basis  for  the 
course: 

H.  S.  Canby,  The  Short  Story  in  English;  F.  L.  Pattee,  The  Devel- 
opment of  the  American  Short  Story;  E.  J.  O'Brien,  The  Advance  of 
the  American  Short  Story. 

Briefer,  but  containing  examples  of  stories  is  H.  S.  Canby,  A  Study 
of  the  Short  Story.  This  parallels  the  other  handbook  by  Canby  and 
contains  several  necessary  selected  stories. 

Those  taking  the  course  will  need  to  have  access  to  the  Gesta 
Romanorum;  Bandello,  Tragical  Tales;  Mackaye  and  Tatlock,  Modern 
Reader's  Chaucer;  Hopkins  and  Hughes,  The  English  Novel  before  the 
Nineteenth  Century;  Dawson  and  Dawson,  Great  Short  Stories;  Rhys, 
English  Short  Stories;  Jessup  and  Canby,  The  Book  of  the  Short  Story; 
Guest,  Mabinogion. 

Other  inexpensive  collections  of  short  stories  that  might  be  used 
are:  Nettleton,  Specimens  of  the  Short  Story;  Cody;  The  World's 
Greatest  Short  Stories;  Heydrick,  Types  of  the  Short  Story,  (this  is 
very  helpful.)  Also  in  the  cheap  Lake  classics  are  the  needed  Haw- 
thorne, Twice-Told  Tales;  Irving,  Sketch  Book;  and  Poe,  Poems  and 
Tales. 

Club  members  can  find  most  of  the  modern  stories  in  their  own 
libraries,  or  they  may  borrow  them  from  the  University  Extension 
Division.  (See  TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE).  If  it  is  necessary  to 
purchase  stories  by  O.  Henry,  Stevenson,  Kipling,  etc.,  recent  inexpensive 
texts  are  suggested  in  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY* 

Aldrich,    Thomas    B.      Marjorie    Daw    and    Other    Stories.      Houghton. 

$2.00.     IX. 
Bandallo,  Matteo.     Tragical    Tales,    Translated    by    Fenton.     Broadway- 
Translations.     Button.     $5.00.     III. 
Canby,  H.  S.     The  Short  Story  in  English.     Holt.     $1.72.     I  through 

XII,  XV. 
Canby,  H.  S.     A  Study  of  the  Short  Story.     Holt.    $1.50.     I  through  V, 

VIII. 

Contains : 

Addison.     The  Vision  of  Mirza.     IV. 

Johnson.     The  Lingering   Expectation  of  an   Heir.     IV. 

Scott.    Wandering  Willie's  Tale.     V. 

Brown.    Rab  and  His  Friends.    VIII. 
Cody,    Sherwin.      The    World's    Greatest    Short    Stories.     23rd    edition. 

McClurg.     $1.50.     Ill,  VIII. 

Contains: 

Boccaccio.     Patient  Griselda.     III. 

Dickens.     Christmas  Carol.     VIII. 

Thackeray.     A  Princess'  Tragedy.     VIII. 
Cross,  Ethan  A.     The  Short  Story.     McClurg.     $2.00.     XV. 
Cross,  Wilbur  L.     The  Development  of  the  English  Novel.    Macmillan. 

$1.90.     IV,  XI. 
Dawson,   W.   J.,   and   Dawson,   C.   W.     Great   Short   Stories.      Harper, 

$2.50.      IV,   VIII   through   XI. 

Vol.   1   contains: 

Defoe.     The  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal.     IV. 

Dickens.  The  Boots  at  the  Holly-Tree  Inn.     VIII. 

Brown.    Rab  and  His  Friends.    VIII. 

James.      Julia    Bride.      IX. 

Harte.     The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat.     X. 

Stevenson.     A  Lodging  for  the  Night.     XI. 

Vol.  II  contains: 

Wilkins.     A  New  England  Nun.     XIII. 
Gesta  Romanorum.    Translated  by  Swan,  Charles  R.    Broadway  Trans- 
lations.    Dutton.     $5.00.     I. 
Greenlaw,  Edwin.    Chaucer  Selections.    Lake  classics.    Scott,  Foresman. 

$  .72.     II. 


'Roman  numerals  indicate  meetings  in  which  books  or  stories  are  used. 
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Guest,  Lady  Charlotte.    The  Mabinogion.    Everyman  Library.    Dutton. 

$  .80.     I. 

Herrick  and   Bruere.     Scott,   Foresman.     $  .72.     VI. 

Herrick  and  Bruere.    Scott,  Foresman.    $  .72.    VI. 
Heydrick,   B.  A.     Types   of  the   Short  Story.     Lake  classics.     Scott, 

Foresman.    $  .60.     VI,  IX,  XI. 

Contains : 

Stevenson.    Markheim.    XI. 

Hale.     My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me.     IX. 
Hopkins,   A.   B.,  and   Hughes,   H.   S.     The   English   Novel   before   the 

Nineteenth  Century.    Ginn.     $2.60.     Ill,  IV,  VII. 

Contains  extracts  from: 

Lyly.     Euphues.     III. 

Mrs.  Behn.    Oroonoko.     IV. 

Walpole.     The  Castle  of  Otranto.     IV. 

Radcliffe.     The   Mysteries   of   Udolpho.     IV. 

The  Gothic  Romances.    VII. 
Irving,  Washington.    The  Sketch  Book.    Lake  classics;  edited  by  Krapp. 

Scott,  Foresman.     $  .64.     V. 
Jessup,  A.  and  Canby,  H.  S.    The  Book  of  the  Short  Story.     Appleton. 

$2.00.     Ill,  IV. 

Contains : 

Boccaccio.     Patient   Griselda.     III. 

Defoe.    The  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal.     IV. 
Ker,    William    P.      Medieval    English    Literature.      Home    University 

Library,  No.  45.     Holt.     $1.00.     I,  II. 
Kipling,  Rudyard.     Soldiers  Three.     Modern  Library.     Boni,  Liveright. 

$.95.     XII. 
Mackaye,    Percy    and    Tatlock,    J.    S.    P.      Modern    Reader's    Chaucer. 

Macmillan.     $3.75.      II. 
Morrison,  Arthur.     Tales   of   Mean   Streets.     Modern   Library.      Boni, 

Liveright.    $  .95.     XIII. 
Nettleton,   George    H.      Specimens   of   the   Short   Story.      Holt.     $.80. 

VIII,  XI. 

Contains : 

Thackeray.    Phil  Fogarty.      VIII. 

Stevenson.     Markheim.     XI. 
Newcomer,  Alphonso  G.     The  Poems  and  Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Lake   classics.      Scott,    Foresman.     $  .56.     VII. 
O'Brien,   E.   J.     The   Advance   of   the   American    Short   Story.     Dodd, 

Mead.     $2.00.     V  through  VII,  IX,  X,  XIII,  XIV. 
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Pattee,  F.  L.    The  Development  of  the  American  Short  Story.     Harper. 

$2.50.    V  through  VII,  IX,  X,  XIII  through  XV. 
Perry,  Bliss.     A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction.     Houghton.    $2.50.    V. 
Perry,  F.  M.    Story  Writing.    Holt.    $1.75.     IX,  XV. 
Rhys,  E.     English  Short  Stories.     Everyman  Library.     Dutton.     $  .80. 

III. 

Contains: 

Rich.     Apolonius  and  Silla.     III. 

Deloney.     Simon  Eyre.     III. 

Contemporary  Short  Stories. 


Xingu.     IX. 

A  Book  of  Short  Stories. 


Robinson,  K.  S 

XV. 

Contains : 

Wharton. 
Sherman,  Stuart  P. 

Contains: 

Dickens.     The  Signal  Man.     VIII. 

Stockton.     The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?     IX 
Smith,  C.   Alphonso.     O.   Henry   Biography. 

XIV. 


Houghton.     $2.50.     IX, 


Holt.    $  .84.     VIII,  IX. 


Doubleday,   Page.    $2.50. 


PUBLISHERS'  DIRECTORY 

Appleton.    D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Boni  and  Liveright,  61  West  48th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

Dutton.     E.  P.  Dutton,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Ginn  and  Co.,  215  First  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Harper  and  Bros.,  49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Holt.    Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  4  Park  Street,   Boston,   Massachusetts. 

Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

McClurg.     A.  C.   McClurg  and  Co.,  333  East  Ontario  Street,  Chicago, 

Illinois. 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  623-33  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

University  Extension  Service.     Free. 

Attainable    Standards   in   Municipal    Programs.      Edited    by    Howard 

W.  Oduin.     Price  60c. 
The  Church  and  Landless  Men.     L.  G.  Wilson  and  Others.     Free. 
Play  Production  for  Amateurs.     F.  H.  Koch  and  Others.     Price  50c. 
Town   Studies.     A   Program   for  Women's  Clubs.      Harold   D.   Meyer. 

Price  50c. 
The  Enforcement  of  Railroad  Labor  Board  Decisions.     Debate  Hand- 
book.    Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.     Price  50c. 
The  Commencement  Program.     Harold  D.  Meyer.     Price  50c. 
Recent  Tendencies  in  the   Theatrt.     A   Program  for  Women's  Clubs. 

Dougald  MacMillan.     Price  50c. 
Agricultural     Graphics.      North    Carolina    and    the     United    States, 

]  866-1 922.     H.  R.  Smedes.     Price  $1.00. 
Minimum    Essentials   and   English   Teaching   in  North  Carolina  High 

Schools.     Free. 
Studies  ill  the  History  of  North  Carolina.     A  Program  for  Women's 

Clubs.     R.  D.  W.  Connor.     Price  50c. 
Planning  and  Furnishing  a  Home.     A   Program  for  Women's  Clubs. 

Mary  T.  Hobbs.     Price  50c. 
Studies   in    Citizenship   for    Women.      Revised    Edition.      A    Program 

for  Women's  Clubs.     D.  D.  Carroll.     Price  50c. 
Correlating  Play  and   Class  Room   Work.     Harold   D.   Meyer.     Price 

35c. 
Studies    in    the    Modern    English    Novel.      A    Program    for    Women's 

Clubs.     George  MeKie.     Price  50c. 
The  Rural  School  Lunch.     Louise  H.  Snell.     Price   inc. 
How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.     W.  C.  Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 

Price  ?1.00. 
The    High    School    Society.      Harold    D.    Meyer    and    Clara    B.    Cole. 

Price  50c. 
A  Study  Course  in  American  One-Act  Plays.  A  Program  for  Women's 

Clubs.      Ethel   T.   Rockwell.     Price   50c. 
University  Lecturers.     Free. 
Port     Terminals     and     Water     Transportation.       Debate      Handbook. 

Price   ."<oc. 
Service  to  the  State.     Biennial   Report.     Free. 
What   Next   in    North   Carolina?      North   Carolina    Club    Year   Book, 

1923-1924.     Edited  by  E.  C.  Branson.     Price  75c. 
Public    Welfare   and   the   Community.      Free. 
Know   Your  Own   State — North    Carolina.     A   Program   for  Women's 

Clubs.     S.   H.  Hobbs,  Jr.     Price  50c. 
Children    of   Old   Carolina.      Historical    Pageant   for   Children.     Ethel 

T.   Rockwell.     Price  50c. 
Great    Composers,    1600-1900.      A    Program    for    Music   Clubs.      P.    J. 

Weaver.     Price  50c. 
Contemporary     American     Literature.       A     Program     for    Women's 

Clubs.      Paul   and   Elizabeth   Green.     Price   50c. 
Correspondence  Courses.  1925-1926.     Free. 
Good  Hooks  or    1.  ih-m~5.     A  Program  for  Women's  Clubs.   Cornelia 

S.  Love.     Price  50c. 
College  Education   and  Profession  Opportunity.      Free 
Studies    in    the    History   of   Contemporary   Europe..    A   Program   for 

Women's  Clubs.     Price  50c. 
What    Next    in    North    Carolina;    North   CaCrolina   Club   Year   Book, 

19244-25.      Edited   by   E.    C.    Branson.      Price   50c. 
The   South    in    Contemporary   Literature.      A   Program   for  Women's 

Clubs.   Addison    Hibbard.      Price   50c. 
.-1    Study   of  Shakspeare.     A    Program   for   Women's   Clubs.      Russell 

Potter.     Price  50c. 
studies    in    Southern    Literal  it  re.      A    Program    for    Women's    Clubs. 

Addison   Hibbard.     Price   50c, 
Correspondence   Instructiono    Catalogue.      1926-1927.    Free. 
Extensiono   Class   Catalogue.     1926-1927.      Free. 
A   Study  Course  in  International  One-Act  Plays. 

A  Program  for  Women's  Clubs.     Ethel  T.  Rockwell.     Price  50c. 
Development  of  the  Short  Storys  English  and  American. 

A  Program  for  W omens  Clulbs.     L.  B.  Wright,  Price  50c. 
The  Curtis-Reed  Bill  to  Establish  a  Federal  Department   of  Educa- 
tion.    Debate  Handbook.     Compiled  bv  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 
The  New  Parent-Teacher  Handbook.   Edited  by  H.   D.   Meyer.  Price 

50  cents. 

MONEY  ORDER,   CHECK   OR   STAMPS  ACCEPTED 

ADDRESS:      UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    DIVISION. 

Chai'ki.   Hii.i..   N.   C. 


UNIVERSITY  LECTURERS 


BUREAU  OF  LECTURES  AND  SHORT  COURSES 

For  a  number  of  years  a  lecture  bureau  has  been  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  schools  and  other  organizations  in 
obtaining  speakers  to  discuss  with  them  the  problems  incident 
to  their  daily  activities,  as  well  as  those  of  citizenship  and 
social  welfare. 

Lecture  courses  (in  whole  or  in  part)  or  individual  lectures 
are  furnished  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  whatever 
the  size  of  the  community.  Lectures  ranging  from  those  strictly 
informational  in  character  to  those  of  general  educational  and 
inspirational  value  are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  audiences 
of  varying  types.  Many  of  these  lectures  are  illustrated  with 
stereopticon  slides.  Practically  the  whole  University  faculty 
is   available  for  lecture  service. 

Teachers'  groups,  chambers  of  commerce,  parent-teacher 
associations,  boards  of  trade,  business  and  manufacturing  or- 
ganizations, women's  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  farmers'  conventions, 
debate  clubs,  school  boards,  community  organizations,  study 
clubs,  American  Legion,  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Civitan,  Lion,  and 
other  civic  organizations  may  secure  lectures  by  applying  for 
them.  This  lecture  service  and  the  University's  resources  of 
instruction  are  available  also  to  other  educational  institutions. 
Speakers  for  such  occasions  as  school  and  college  commence- 
ments will  be  supplied  upon  application.  Programs  of  lectures,, 
other  than  those  suggested  in  this  bulletin,  may  be  arranged  to> 
meet  the  local  needs  through  conference  or  by  correspondence 

CONDITIONS    AND    TERMS 

The  lecturers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  their  response  to  invitations  from  communities  is 
prompted  by  the  spirit  of  service.  No  fee  is  paid  them,  either 
by  the  University  or  by  the  community.  Since  the  regular 
teaching  program  of  the  University  must  be  met,  faculty  mem- 
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bers  are  not  able  to  leave  Chapel  Hill  at  all  times.  Considera- 
tion of  this  fact  should  prompt  early  requests  and  a  designation 
of  several  speakers  who  would  be  acceptable. 

The  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  of  the  lecturer  are 
defrayed  by  the  organization  requesting  the  lecture.  The  item 
of  travel  includes  railroad  or  bus  fare  from  the  University  to 
the  community  and  return.  In  case  an  automobile  is  used  a  flat 
charge  of  six  cents  a  mile  will  be  made.  Often  a  saving  of 
money  to  the  community  as  well  as  of  time  to  the  lecturer  can  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  a  car.  Upon  his  return  to  the  University 
the  lecturer  submits  an  account  of  his  expenses  to  the  Extension 
Division  which  then  sends  a  bill  to  the  organization. 

It  is  understood  that  all  lectures  are  free  to  the  public  unless 
the  Extension  Division  gives  the  local  organization  permission  to 
charge  an  admission  fee. 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESSES 

Application  for  commencement  speakers  should  be  made  at 
least  a  month  in  advance  and  when  possible  first,  second,  and 
third  choice  should  be  indicated.  The  same  terms  apply  as  for 
other  lecture  service. 

HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  LECTURE  OR  ADDRESS 

All  applications  for  lectures  and  addresses  should  be  mailed 
to  Bureau  of  Lectures  and  Short  Courses,  University  Extension 
Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  An  application  blank  is  printed  on 
the  inside  back  cover  page  of  this  bulletin.  It  is  urged  that  each 
line  of  the  blank  be  filled  in,  as  this  information  will  be  of  mate- 
rial assistance  to  the  lecturer  and  will  also  aid  the  Bureau  in 
furnishing  a  speaker.  This  blank  should  be  filled  out  by  the 
chairman  of  the  organization,  or  by  the  person  sponsoring  the 
request,  and  mailed  to  this  Bureau. 

HOW   TO   USE  THIS  BULLETIN 

Eor  convenience  in  reference  the  subjects  offered  by  Uni- 
versity lecturers  are  arranged  by  group  titles,  alphabetically,  on 
page  22  of  this  bulletin.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  number 
printed  opposite  the  name  of  the  lecturer  who  is  prepared  to 
speak  on  the  subject. 


INDIVIDUAL  LECTURERS 

1.  Nicholas    Barney    Adams,    Ph.D.,    Associate    Professor    of 

Spanish. 

1.  The    Contemporary   Spanish    Novel. 

2.  The   Plays   of  Jacinto   Benavente. 

3.  Don  Ramon  Maia  Del  Valle-Inclan. 

4.  Rogue   Literature:   Lazarillo   De   Tormes. 

5.  Why  Study  Spanish? 

2.  English  Bagby,  Ph.D.,,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Personality   Development    in    Children.    (Three   lectures) 

1.  The  Timid   Child. 

2.  The   Correction   of   Tendencies    to    Worry. 

3.  The    Social    Training    of    Small    Children. 

3.  J.  G.  Beard,  Ph.G.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

1.  Patent   Medicines:   Their    Uses   and   Abuses. 

2.  The   Romance  of  Opium. 

3.  Wild    Flowers    in    Medicine.    (Illustrated) 

4.  Locating,  Equipping,  and  Conducting  a  Drug  Store. 

5.  Modern    Tendencies    in    Drug    Merchandising. 

6.  Overhead  and  Turnover. 

7.  The  Drug   Plants   of   North   Carolina.      (Illustrated) 

(Lectures  3,  4,  5   and   6   are  prepared   solely   for   pharma- 
ceutical  organizations.) 

4.  William  Stanley  Bernard.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

1.  Masterpieces   of   the   Great   Painters.    (Illustrated) 

2.  Masterpieces    of   the    Great   Sculptors.    (Illustrated) 

3.  Architecture:    Historical   Styles.    (Illustrated) 

4.  The  Greek  Drama. 

(a)  Its   Origin,   Development,    Technique,    Meaning. 

(b)  Euripides:  The  Modern. 

5.  What  is  Art?   (Illustrated) 

6.  Robert  E.  Lee's  Contribution  to  the  Ethics  of  War. 

(1-4  singly  or  in  series.) 

5.  John  Manning  Booker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy. 

2.  Rudyard   Kipling. 

3.  Arnold   Bennett. 

4.  H.   G.   Wells. 

5.  Galsworthy. 

6.  The   Irish   Plays. 
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7.  John   Millington   Synge. 

8.  Lady  Gregory. 

9.  William  Butler  Yeats. 

10.  Deidre   Dramatized. 

11.  Lord   Dunsany's  Plays. 

12.  Man  and   Woman   in   Recent   English   Drama.    (Two  Lectures: 

(a)   Outside   the   Marital    Union;    (b)    Marriage) 

13.  The    Fiction-Making    Mind.     (Illustrated    from    Boccacio    and 

Maupassant) 

14.  Hamlet. 

15.  The    Dramatic    Monologue.      (Illustrated    from    Tennyson    and 

Browning) 

6.  Francis  F.  Bradshaw,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Students. 

1.  North    Carolina    Forty   Years    From    Now:    A    Study   in   Char- 

acter. 

2.  Student  Self-Government  in  High  School  and  College. 

3.  Education  for  Character  as  Well  as  Intellect.   (Commencement 

address) 

4.  Education,    Cooperation,    and    Taxation. 

5.  The  Best  Preparation  for  College  That  a  High  School  Can  Give. 

7.  Eugene  Cunningham  Branson,  Litt.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of 

Rural  Economics  and  Sociology. 

1.  Robert  E.  Lee — Gentleman. 

2.  Three-Story  Men. 

3.  Town  and  Country  Dependences. 

4.  Civic  Housekeeping. 

5.  Our  Landless,   Homeless  Multitudes. 

6.  Twin-born  Social  Menaces. 

7.  The  Small-Town  Outlook. 

8.  The  Cityward  Drift. 

9.  Public  Waterways  in   North   Carolina. 

8.  Wallace  Everett  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 

History. 

1.  Egyptian  Art.    (Illustrated) 

2.  Jerusalem    and    the    Holy    Land;    King    Solomon's    Temple. 

(Illustrated) 

3.  The    Historical    Background   of   the    New   Testament:    Political 

and    Religious.    (Two   lectures) 
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9.   Collier  Cobb,  ScD.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

1.  Alaska:   Our   Empire   of  the   Northwest.    (Illustrated) 

2.  Problems   of  the   Far   East.      (A   series   of  two  lectures,   illus- 

trated) 

(a)  Japan,   Within    and    Without. 

(b)  China  and  the  Chinese. 

3.  Tropical  Latin-America.  (A  series  of  four  lectures,  illustrated) 

(a)  The  West  Indies. 

(b)  The  Caribbean  Lands. 

(c)  Central  America. 

(d)  The  Mayas,  the  Greeks  of  Ancient  America. 
(This  series  may  be  condensed  into  two  lectures.) 

10.  William    Chambers    Coker,    Ph.D.,    Kenan     Professor    of 

Botany. 

1.  Decorative  Plants  and  their  Use.   (Illustrated) 

2.  The  Limits  of  Life.    (Illustrated) 

(This   is   to    give   general    information    regarding   the   extremes 
of  life  and  its  possibilities  in  both  animals  and  plants.) 

3.  Evolution.  , 

11.  Harry    Fulcher    Comer,    B.S.,    General    Secretary,    Y.  M. 

C.  A. 

1.  Education   as   an   Investment. 

2.  Something  More  in  the   Master  Man. 

3.  Getting  an  Education  without  Money. 

4.  Citizenship   and   Character.    (Commencement    address) 

5.  Something  More  in  the  Master  Mind.  (Commencement  address) 

6.  Religious   Education  and   Public  Schools. 

7.  Can   We   Abolish    War? 

8.  Drug  Store  Lizards. 

9.  Inter-racial    Peace. 

12.  Robert  Diggs  Wimberly  Connor,  Ph.B.,  Kenan  Professor 

of  History  and  Government. 

1.  Propaganda    in    History. 

2.  Growth   of  Constitutional   Democracy   in   North   Carolina. 

3.  Recent  Constitutional  Developments  in  State  Government. 

4.  Function   of    History   in   the   Democratic   State. 

5.  Recent   Political  Tendencies   in   North   Carolina. 
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13.  Harry  Wolven  Crane,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

1.  Some   Advertisements    I    Have   Met.    (Illustrated) 

2.  Our  Psychoneural  Selves:  Why  They  Are;  What  They  Are. 

3.  Psychoses  and   Anti-Social   Behavior. 

14.  J.  F.  Dashiell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

1.  Psychology   and  the   Business  Man. 

2.  Fact  and  Fancy  in  the  Realm  of  Spooks. 

3.  What  We  Know  of  the  Minds  of  Brutes. 

4.  How  Children  Learn. 

5.  Nature  and  Nurture  in  the  Making  of  Men. 

15.  William  M.  Dey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

1.  The  French  Educational  System. 

2.  The  Plays  of  Rostand:  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Chantecler,  etc. 

16.  Frank  P.  Graham,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History. 

1.  Traditions  of  the  Old  South. 

2.  Freedom  of  the  Schools. 

17.  Russell  M.  Grumman,  B.H.,  Acting  Director,  Extension  Di- 

vision. 

• 

1.  Leisure  and  Recreation. 

2.  Education:    A   Lifelong   Process. 

3.  Adult  Education:    A  New  Movement  in  Education. 

4.  University  Extension:  An  Interpretation. 

5.  Visual  Education:  The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Education. 

18.  Archibald    Henderson,    Ph.D.,   Professor   of    Pure    Mathe- 

matics. 

1.  The  South's  Awakening. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Geometry. 

3.  The  Foundations  of  Geometry. 

19.  Edward  Vernon  Howell,  A.B.,  Ph.G.,  Professor  of  Phar- 

macy. 

1.  Fads   and   Frauds  in  Medicine. 

2.  Superstitions:   Medical  and  Otherwise. 

20.  Samuel  Huntington  Hobbs,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor 

of  Rural  Economics  and  Sociology. 

1.  The  Economic  Structure  of  our  Rural  Life. 

2.  The  Social  Structure  of  our   Rural  Life. 

3.  The  Rural  Life  in  North  Carolina. 
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4.  The  Drift  of  Population  in  North  Carolina. 

5.  Know  Your  Home  State. 

6.  Our  Major  Social  Problems. 

7.  The  Social-Minded  Citizen. 

21.  Robert  Burton   House,   M.A.,  Executive   Secretary  of  the 

University.      (Formerly    Secretary    of    the    North 
Carolina    Historical  Commission.) 

1.  History  as  Literature. 

2.  History   and   Pseudo-History. 

3.  The  Will  to  Progress. 

4.  Reading  as  a  Balanced  Ration. 

5.  Commencement    Addresses. 

22.  Almonte  C.  Howell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

1.  Putting    Character    in    Business    Correspondence. 

2.  The  Spoken  Word  in  Business. 

3.  Some   Tendencies   in   Modern  Poetry. 

4.  Rupert  Brooke  and  Young  England. 

5.  College  is  not  for  These. 

(A  discussion  of  types  of  people  who  should  not  go  to  college) 

6.  Commencement    Addresses. 

23.  Howard    Mumford    Jones,    M.A.,    Associate    Professor    of 

English. 

(Mr.  Jones  will  be  available  for  a  limited  number  of  readings  of 
his  own  poems  and  short  stories.) 

24.  A.  M.  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

1.  Democracy  and  Education. 

2.  Children's  Interests  in   Reading. 

3.  Silent  Reading. 

4.  Mental   Tests:   Their   Significance   and   Their   Limitations. 

25.  Nelson  O.  Kennedy,  B.  Mus.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

1.  Organ    Recitals. 

2.  Piano  Recitals. 

(Mr.    Kennedy    will    be    available    for    a    limited    number    of 
recitals.) 

26.  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

1.  The  Rural  Schools  in  the  South. 

2.  Some  Inherited  Ills  in  Education. 

3.  Old-Time  School  Practices  in  the  South. 

4.  Some  Educational  Lessons  in  the  World  War. 

5.  The    Consolidation    of    Rural    Schools.    (Illustrated) 

6.  Deficiencies  in  Our  Public  School  System  Today. 
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27.  Frederick   H.   Koch,  A.Mv  Professor  of  Dramatic  Litera- 

ture. 

1.  Shakespeare    Today.    (A    series    of    six    lectures    illustrated    by 

readings    of    scenes    from    the    plays.      Any   one    of   these 
lectures  may  be  given  separately.) 

(a)  The  Pageant  of  Shakespeare  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream." 

(b)  The  Heart  of  Youth  in  'Tlomeo  and  Juliet.'" 

(c)  The  Comic  Spirit  in  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

(d)  The  Tragic  World  in  "Hamlet." 

(e)  Illustrations    of   Shakespeare.    (Illustrated)    Reproduc- 
tion of  the  famous  Boydell  paintings. 

(f)  Making  a   New  Shakespeare.   (Illustrated) 

2.  The   Drama   and   Democracy.    (A   series   of   five   lectures.      See 

Lecture  Courses,  Series  III,  Group  B,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  given  separately.) 

28.  Edward    Vernon     Kyser,     Ph.C,     Associate     Professor    of 

Pharmacy. 

1.  Synthesis  of  the   Flowers.      (Illustrated) 

2.  Perfumes  in  the  Making.      (Illustrated) 

3.  Cultivation   of    Peppermint   and    Spearmint   in    North   Carolina. 

(Illustrated) 

4.  The    Composition,    Manufacture,    and    Use    of    Perfumes    and 

Cosmetics. 

29.  J.  W.  Lasley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

1.  A  Mathematics  Teacher's  Library. 

2.  Some   Famous   Problems  of  Antiquity. 

3.  Graphical  Methods  and  Computations. 

4.  Some   Every  Day  Problems. 

30.  Henry  Dexter  Learned,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Ro- 

mance Languages. 

1.  The  Literary   Heritage  of  Medieval   France. 

2.  Language  as  a  Record  of  the   March  of  Civilization. 

3.  Our  Spelling  and  What  is  to  Become  of  it. 

4.  Reasonable   Aims    and    Possible   Attainments    in    Modern    Lan- 

guage Courses. 

5.  Methods  of  Modern  Language  Teaching. 
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31.  S.  E.  Leavitt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish. 

1.  In  the  Theatre  in  Argentina. 

2.  Impressions   of  South  America. 

3.  Travels  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile.    (Illustrated) 

4.  Can  we  do  Business  with  South  America?  (For  business  organ- 

izations) 

5.  Impressions   of   Spain.    (Illustrated) 

32.  William    DeBerniere    MacNider,    M.D.,    Kenan    Research 

Professor  of  Pharmacology. 

1.  The  Cause  and  the  Prevention  of  the  Kidney  Injury  in  Poison- 

ing by  Bichloride  of  Mercury.    (Illustrated) 

2.  A  Study  of  the  Prevention  of  the  Toxic  Effects  of  the  General 

Anesthetic  in  Acute  and  Chronic  Kidney  Disease.  (   Illus- 
trated) 

3.  The  Use  of  Various  Functional  Tests  in  Kidney  Disease. 

4.  The    Etiology   of    Bright's    Disease    and    Certain    Related    Tox- 

aemas. 

5.  The  Action   of  Aconite   on  the   Circulation. 

6.  The  Cause  of  the  Toxic  Action  of  Anesthetics  for  the  Kidney; 

the  Prevention  of  the  Toxic  Effect. 

7.  The  Tomaemias  of  Pregnancy. 

33.  T.  Smith  McCorkle,  B.  Musv  Instructor  in  Music. 

1.  Culture   and    Business. 

2.  American    Music   and    Musicians    for   Americans. 

3.  Music  in  the  Church. 

4.  Music  of  the  Classic  School. 

5.  Romanticism  in  Music. 

6.  The  Community  Sings. 

7.  Violin   Recitals. 

(Mr.  McCorkle  will  be  available  for  a  limited  number  of  violin 
recitals.    Mrs.  McCorkle  accompanies  him  as  pianist.) 

34.  George  McFarland  McKie,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Public 

Speaking. 

1.  American    Debaters. 

2.  American  Orators. 

3.  Crises  in  American  History  as  Illustrated  in  Great  Debates. 

4.  Readings  in  Literature:  Shakespeare,  Browning,  Kipling,  Walt 

Whitman. 
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35.  Harold  D.  Meyer,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

1.  Lectures    dealing    with    Recreation,    Play,    Playgrounds,    and 

Leisure   Time   Activities. 

2.  Lectures   relating  to   Child   Life,   Child   Welfare,  Juvenile   De- 

linquency,  and   Boy   Life. 

3.  Discussion    of    Social    Problems:    The    Home,    Population,    the 

Negro,  Crime,  Poverty,  and   other  Maladjustments. 

4.  Lectures    relating   to    Adolescence.      (Individual    or   in   series.) 

5.  Commencement   Addresses. 

36.  Howard  Frederick  Munch,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of 

the  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

1.  The   Problem  Child. 

2.  Case  Work  in  the  Public  Schools. 

3.  Mathematics:    Its    Objectives    and    its    Place     in    the    Public 

Schools. 

37.  Claudius  T.  Murchison,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Business  Eco- 

nomics. 

1.  The   Economic   Functions  of   Government. 

2.  The  Role  of  Business  in  Social  Progress. 

38.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Pd.D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Dean  of 

the  School  of  Education. 

1.  Community  Spirit   in   a    School. 

2.  The  School  Committee  and  the  School. 

3.  The  Educational  Scrap  Pile  in  School  and  College. 

4.  The  Teaching  of  County  Geography. 

5.  The    Influence    of    Geography   on    North    Carolina    History. 

6.  Experts  in  Teaching. 

7.  Commencement    Addresses.    (Addresses    at   teachers'    meetings, 

educational  rallies,  community  meetings,  and  school  com- 
mencements.) 

39.  Howard  W.  Odum,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology. 

1.  A    More    Articulate    South.    (Particularly    for   college    or   uni- 

versity life  or  civic  clubs) 

2.  G.    Stanley    Hall:    Pioneer    in    Social    Exploration.      (Teacher 

groups) 

3.  Governmental  Responsibility  for  Social  Work. 

4.  Leadership  and  the  Good  Life. 

5.  The  Negro  Sings  a  New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth. 

(See  Lecture  Course  on  Public  Welfare  on  page  18.     Any  of 
these   lectures   may  be   given   individually.) 
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40.  A.  H.  Patterson,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

1.  The  Story  of  the  Stars.    (Illustrated) 

2.  Modern  Science   and  its   Triumphs.    (With  experiments) 

3.  The  A  B  C  of  Relativity. 

41.  Earle  Keith  Plyler,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

1.  Education  and  Common  Sense. 

2.  The   Value   of   Science   Training. 

42.  William    Frederick    Prouty,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of    Strati- 

graphic  Geology. 
1.  Brief    History   of   our    Earth   and   its    Inhabitants. 

(a)  Probable   Origin   of  the   Earth  and   our  Solar   System. 
(Illustrated) 

(b)  Story   of   Animal    Development   on   the    Earth.    (Illus- 
trated) 

2.  The  Why  of  Weather  and  Climate.  (A  discussion  of  why  and 
when  and  where  it  rains  and  an  exposition  of  the  world 
climatic  conditions.     Illustrated.) 

43.  Otto  Stuhlman,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

1.  Atoms  and  Molecules:  What  are  They? 

2.  The  Submicroscopic   Structure  of  the   Universe. 

44.  Walter   Dallam   Toy,  M.A.,   Professor  of  Germanic   Lan- 

guages and  Literatures. 

1.  The  German  Universities. 

2.  Martin    Luther. 

3.  Bismarck.   (Illustrated) 

4.  Goethe's  Faust. 

5.  Goethe's   Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.    (Suitable  as  an  address  before 

book-clubs.) 

6.  Schiller's    Dramas. 

7.  The  Nibelungenlied   (the  German  National  Epic). 

8.  The   Personal    Element    in    Goethe's   Works.    (An   investigation 

of  the  personal  experiences  which  determined  Goethe's 
initial  interest  in  the  themes  of  his  most  important  liter- 
ary productions.) 

9.  Mahomet  and  the   Founding  of   Islam. 

45.  Marion  Rex  Trabue,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Ad- 

ministration and  Director  of  Educational  Research. 

1.  North  Carolina's  Handicap. 

2.  Modern  Aims   in   Education. 

3.  What  Results  are  the   Public  School   Obtaining? 
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46.  Morgan  Fisher  Vining,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Lec- 

tures and  Short  Courses,  Extension  Division. 

1.  How  Large   is   Your   Reading   World? 

2.  Words  That  We  Have  Met. 

3.  Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling.     (Two  lectures) 

(a)  The  Boy — How  Can  I  be  his  Counselor? 

(b)  The  Student's  Future— Can  I  Guide  his  Choice? 
(Especially    for    teachers'    gatherings,    parents'    meet- 
ings, and  club  groups.) 

4.  Adult  Education:   Its  Expanding  Possibilities. 

5.  Commencement    Addresses. 

47.  N.  W.  Walker,  Ed.M.,   Professor  of   Secondary   Education 

and  Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

1.  The  School  and  the  Community. 

2.  Democracy  and  Education. 

3.  Objectives  of  Secondary   Education. 

4.  The  Pupil,  the   Teacher,  and   the   Curriculum. 

5.  Social  Objectives  of  Education. 

18.    Paul  John  Weaver,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Music. 

1.  Folk  Songs. 

2.  Shakespeare   and   Music. 

3.  A    Program   of   Songs    for   little    Children.    (Illustrated) 

4.  Music   Education   in   the   Public   Schools.    (For   women's    clubs, 

parent-teacher   associations,   and   similar  organizations) 

5.  Demonstration   Teaching  in  the   Public   Schools. 

6.  Survey  of  Music   in  Given  Public  School  Systems. 

7.  Testing  and  Measurement  of  Musical  Talent.   (A  psychological 

measurement   of   native   ability   in   music;   if  actual   tests 
are  desired,  two  lecture  periods  are  needed.) 

8.  How  to  Listen  to  Music. 

9.  Milestones  in  Music  History.   (Illustrated) 

10.  Modern  Tendencies  in  Music.   (Illustrated) 

11.  Community   Sings. 

12.  Organ  Recitals  and  Piano  Lecture  Recitals.  (Professor  Weaver 

will  be  available  for  a  limited  number  of  recitals.) 

49.   Robert  Hasley  Wettach,  A.M.,  S.J.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Law. 

1.  Law  and  Morals. 

2.  Modern  Tendencies  in  Legal  Development. 

3.  Trial  bv  Jurv. 
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50.  Louis  Round  Wilson,   Ph.D..   Kenan   Professor  of  Library 

Administration. 

1.  The  Public  Library  as  a  Community  Builder.    (Illustrated) 

2.  Libraries   of  the  State  and   Nation.      (Illustrated) 

3.  Investment  and  Dividend  Years.     (Commencement  address) 

51.  Edward  James  Woodhouse,  B.A.,  LLB.,  Acting  Professor  of 

Government. 

1.  Foundations  of  Law  and  Government. 

2.  Our  American  System  of  Law. 

3.  Being  Mayor  of  the  President's  Home  City. 

4.  Training  for  American  Citizenship. 

5.  The  Proper  Function  of  Political  Parties  in  American  Life. 

6.  Great  American  Party  Leaders:  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Jackson, 

Lincoln,  Lafollette,  Bryan,   Roosevelt,  Wilson. 
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Erich  Walter  Zimmerman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Commerce 
and  Resources. 

1.  The   New   Competition. 

2.  Dependent    America. 

3.  Recent  Trends   in  World  Commerce. 

4.  The  United  States  of  Europe:  Utopia  or  Real  Hope. 

5.  The  Place  of  Coal  in  World  Commerce. 

6.  The   Fair  Play  in  Commercial   Policy. 

7.  Price  Control:  Menace  to  a  Promoter  of  World  Peace. 


UNIVERSITY  PASTORS 

The  following  pastors  of  churches  in  Chapel  Hill  are  avail- 
able as  indicated  below: 

53.  Alfred  S.  Lawrence,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Rector  of  the  Chapel  of 

the  Cross. 

1.  Religion  and  Science. 

2.  The  New  Approach  to  the  Bible. 

3.  The  Background  of  the  Old  Testament. 

4.  The  Background  of  the  New  Testament. 

5.  Church  Hymns. 

6.  Adventures  in  Reading. 

54.  William  D.  Moss,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

of  Chapel  Hill. 

1.  Popular  Talks   for   Public  Gatherings. 

2.  Commencement  Addresses. 

(Mr.  Moss  will  not  be  available  until  the  spring  of  1927.) 

55.  Eugene   Irving  Olive,  A.B.,  Th.M.,  Pastor  of  the  Chapel 

Hill  Baptist  Church. 

1.  Commencement  Addresses. 

(a)  The  Blue  Prints  of  a  Happy  Life. 

(b)  The  Things  that  Are  Excellent. 

2.  Commencement  Sermons. 

(a)  A   Cloud   Rising  in   the  West. 

(b)  Falling  in  Love. 

(c)  Modern  Young  People  and  Religion. 

3.  Humorous  Lecture:     The  Mind  of  a  Mule. 

56.  Walter  Patten,  M.A.,  Pastor  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Methodist 

Church. 

1.  The  Spirit  of  Fair  Play. 

2.  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi:   Spiritual   Freedom. 

3.  The  Making  of  the  Bible. 

4.  Chapel   Hill  and   its   Churches.      (Illustrated) 

5.  The  School  of  Religion  at  Chapel   Hill. 

6.  Commencement  Addresses. 
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57.  Mims  Thornburgh  Workman,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  History  and  Literature  in  The  School  of 
Religion  at  Chapel  Hill. 

1.  The  Imprisoned  Splendor.  (Commencement  sermon  or  address) 

2.  Fulness  of  Life.   (Three  addresses  or  one) 

(a)  The    Use   of   Science. 

(b)  Our  Social  Self. 

(c)  Fellowship  with  the  Invisible. 

3.  Signs  of  the  Times.   (Two  addresses  or  one) 

(a)  Three  Modern  Idolatries. 

(b)  Three  Modern  Idealisms. 

4.  The  Cross  and  the  Quest  of  Life. 

5.  The  Business  of  Peace-Making. 

(Mr.  Workman  will  be  available  for  sermons  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings and  for  lectures  on  Religion,  Christianity,  The  Bible, 
and  related  subjects  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings.     Courses  may  be  arranged. 


LECTURE  COURSES 

I.  Citizenship:     Full  Course. 

The  lectures  in  this  series  are  offered  as  an  answer  to  the 
demand  for  discussion  and  information  about  governmental  and 
political  problems,  the  study  of  which  has  gathered  greater  im- 
petus and  new  purpose  since  the  war.  This  particular  program 
may  be  of  especial  interest  to  women's  clubs  and  has  been  drafted 
for  use  by  those  following  the  outlines  of  Studies  in  Citizenship 
for  Women.  The  lectures  may  be  secured  singly  or  in  any  com- 
bination determined  on  by  the  club. 

1.  Suffrage:  Its  Opportunities  and  Obligations. 

2.  Some  New  Meanings  of  Citizenship. 

3.  Our  National  Government. 

4.  The  Government  of  North  Carolina. 

5.  International  Government  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

6.  Culture  and   Citizenship. 

II.  Americanization:     Full  Course. 

This  series  of  lectures  is  offered  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
communities  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  Americaniza- 
tion. As  in  Course  I,  these  lectures  can  be  given  singly  or  in 
any  combination  desired. 

1.  Imigration  Problems   in  Legislation  and  Politics. 

2.  Program  of   Inter-racial   Work  in  North  Carolina. 

3.  The  Problem  of  Education   for   Immigrants   and    Negroes. 

4.  Japanese-American  Relations. 

5.  Immigration  and  Radicalism. 

III.  Community  Development. 

The  following  groups  of  lectures  deal  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  reforms  in  our  community  life  and  attempt  an  inspira- 
tional interpretation  of  the  possibilities  in  community  games, 
drama,  and  music.  Each  group  is  a  unit,  but  individual  lectures 
may  be  secured. 

Group  A.      Public  Welfare. 

The  following  lectures,  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  present- 
day  currents  and  efforts  toward  public  welfare  and  community 
work,  will  be  offered  bv  Professor  Howard  W.  Odum,  Professor 
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Jesse  F.  Steiner,  and  Associate  Professor  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Lec- 
tures may  be  offered  in  popular  form  or  in  round-table  discus- 
sions of  practical  problems  and  technique^  as  preferred. 

1.  Democracy  and  Public  Welfare:  Democracy  as  a  measuring  scale 

of  social  progress. 

2.  Social  Pathology  and  Social  Progress.-  Progress  in  the  enactment 

of  age-long  ideals. 

3.  Civic    Cooperation   in   Community    Building:     Progress    in    active 

citizenship  through  knowledge  and  service. 

4.  Social   Ideals  and   Objectives  of   Education:   Progressive  tenden- 

cies in  American  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

5.  Social  Unrest  and  Industrial  Relationships:  Progress  in  the  elim- 

ination of  un-American  tendencies,  both  radical  and  reaction- 
ary. 

6.  Christianity  and  Social  Problems:     Progress  in  the  adaptation  of 

the  Christian  principles  of  living. 

7.  Women    and    Professions:     Progress     in    adaptations    of    home, 

citizenship,  and  industry. 

8.  Family  Welfare  and  Training  for  Social  Work:  Progress  in  pro- 

grams for  normal  living. 

9.  North  Carolina  State  Programs  of  Public  Welfare:   Progress  in 

legislation  and  governmental  social  service. 

10.  The    Disadvantaged    Family:    What    should    the    community    do 

about  its  progress? 

11.  The   Neglected   Child:     How  we   can  help   him   become   a   useful 

citizen. 

12.  Recreation   and   Life:    Progress    in   the   adaptation   of   work   and 

play. 

Group  B.      The  Drama  and  the  Community. 

This  series  of  lectures  by  Professor  F.  H.  Koch  is  designed 
to  suggest  the  possibilities  in  the  writing  and  production  of  origi- 
nal community  drama  in  the  State  as  planned  by  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Drama  of  the  University  Extension  Division. 

It  is  desired  to  encourage  communities  to  translate  their  local 
traditions  and  history  into  dramatic  forms  that  will  express  the 
life  of  the  people  themselves. 

1.  The  Theatre  and  the  People. 

2.  The    Early    English    Folk   Drama. 
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3.  Shakespeare  and  the  People. 

4.  The   Community   Drama.    (Illustrated) 

5.  Folk  Playmaking  in  North  Carolina.   (Illustrated) 

Group  C.     Community  Music. 

A  series  of  lectures  by  Professor  Paul  J.  Weaver,  which 
might  well  be  called  one  of  lecture  and  demonstration  work.  The 
first  lecture  is  primarily  for  communities  where  there  has  been 
no  organization  of  community  music  work.  The  second  is  purely 
demonstration  work;  the  leading  of  community  sings  wherever 
the  local  organization  will  make  arrangements  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  third  is  a  "follow-up"  of  this  work,  intended  for  the 
community  which  wishes  to  go  on  with  an  organized  movement 
and  which  needs  for  that  purpose  a  discussion  of  methods  and 
materials.  Number  2  can  precede  number  1,  if  it  is  so  desired; 
in  some  cases  number  1  will  not  need  to  be  given  at  all. 

1.  Community  Music  and  its  Possibilities. 

2.  Community   Sing  Demonstrations. 

3.  Community  Music  Methods  and   Material. 

Group  D.      The  Library  and  the  Community. 

The  public  library  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  vital  unit 
in  the  life  of  the  community.  To  stimulate  interest  in  libraries 
the  University  Librarian,  Dr.  Louis  Round  Wilson,  offers  a 
series  of  two  lectures. 

1.  The  Public  Library  as  a  Community  Builder.  (Illustrated) 

2.  Libraries  of  the  State  and  Nation.   (Illustrated) 

IV.      Business  and  Industry. 

In  the  expansion  and  increasing  complexity  of  industry,  con- 
fusion and  conflict  are  apt  to  arise.  Short-sighted  and  fantastic 
panaceas  may  be  accepted  as  "cure-alls,"  and  conflict  may  de- 
velop because  of  lack  of  clear  understanding  of  the  mutual  in- 
terdependence involved  in  business  relations.  Information 
through  lectures  may  help  to  obviate  some  of  these  difficulties. 

The  School  of  Commerce  will  undertake  to  provide  lectures 
by  its  staff  to  business  groups  on  the  nature  and  organization  of 
modern  industry.  The  following  subjects  are  merely  suggestive; 
others  may  be  provided  upon  request. 
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1.  Self  Expression  through  Product. 

2.  Iudustrial  Morale. 

3.  Price  Policies. 

4.  The  Scientific  Study  of  Business. 

5.  Current    Panaceas    for    Industrial   Reform. 

6.  Banking  Policy  and  Price  Fluctuations. 

V.     For  Religious  Groups. 

The  following  lectures  are  suitable  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  and  church  groups. 

1.  Story  of  the  Stars.   (Illustrated) 

2.  Something   More   in   the   Master   Man. 

3.  Japan:   Within   and   Without.    (Illustrated) 

4.  Community  Parasites. 

5.  The    Modern   Judas. 

6.  Masterpieces  of  Great  Painters.    (Illustrated) 

7.  Drug  Store  Lizards. 
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1.  Name  of  community  where  lecture  is  desired 

2.  Name  of  organization  sponsoring  lecture 

3.  Exact  date  and  hour  desired 

4.  Nature  of  occasion   (commencement,  club  meeting,  etc.) 


5.  Building  to  be  used 

6.  Capacity  of  room  or  auditorium 

7.  Approximate  number  expected  to  attend  

8.  General  character  of  audience  (whether  made  up  largely  of  city  people,  rural  peopl 
parents,  children,  business  men,  etc.) 


9.  Add  here  additional  information  you  think  would  be  of  value  to  the  speaker,  sue 
as  best  highway  route,  train  schedules,  etc.  


CHOICE  OF  SPEAKER  AND   SUBJECT 

Speaker  Subject 


(List  three,  if  possible) 
EXPENSE  AGREEMENT 
The  organization  or  person  requesting  the  above  lecture  agrees  to  defray  the  trav- 
e  mg  and  subsistence  expenses  of  the  lecturer  while  away  from  the  University  Trav- 
eling expenses  usually  include  train  or  bus  fare  from  Chapel  Hill  to-  the  community 
and  return.  Subsistence  includes  all  meals,  hotel  and  incidental  expenses  while  the 
lecturer  is  absent  from  Chapel  Hill  on  this  trip.  If  the  trip  is  made  by  automobile  a 
flat  charge  of  six  cents  a  mile  is  made,  for  transportation.  These  expenses  will  be  paid 
by  the  organization  or  person  to  the  University  Extension  Division  upon  presentation 
of  a  bill.     (No  charge  is  made  for  the  lecture  itself.) 

To  be  signed  by  chair-  Name 

man     of     organization 

or     by     person     spon-  Citv 

soring  this  request.  

County  

Mail  to  Bureau  of  Lectures  and  Short  Courses,  University  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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The  Curtis -Reed  Bill  to  Establish  a  Federal 
Department  of  Education 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATING  UNION 
HISTORY  AND  PURPOSE 

The  High  School  Debating  Union  was  organized  among  the  secondary  and 
high  schools  of  North  Carolina  by  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Literary 
Societies  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  during  the  school  year  1912-13. 
It  was  organized  to  encourage  debating  in  a  definite,  systematic  fashion  among 
North  Carolina  high  school  students.  The  query  of  that  year  was,  Resolved, 
That  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow 
women  to  vote  under  the  same  qualifications  as  men.  Ninety  schools  took  part 
in  the  state-wide  debate  on  February  22,  1913.  Sixteen  schools  won  both  de- 
bates and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest.  The  Pleasant 
Garden  high  school,  of  Guilford  county,  represented  by  Messrs.  Grady  Bow- 
man and  S.  C.  Hodgin,  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  query,  was  the  winner  in 
the  final  contest  on  March  7,  1913,  and  accordingly  was  awarded  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1913-1914 

During  the  school  year  of  1913-14  the  High  School  Debating  Union  moved 
onward  with  splendid  success.  It  received  the  additional  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division,  in  order  to  insure  its  permanence  and  enlarge  its 
usefulness  and  scope.  Everywhere,  all  over  the  state,  it  was  recognized  as  a 
definite,  big  part  of  the  University's  effort  to  bring  itself  into  a  helpful  rela- 
tion with  every  community  and  every  person  in  North  Carolina.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  schools  enrolled  in  the  Union  and  took  part  in  the  triangular  de- 
bates on  March  20,  1914.  Forty-one  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and 
sent  their  teams,  numbering  164  debaters,  to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the 
final  contest.  Before  an  audience  of  2,000  in  Memorial  Hall,  on  April  3,  1914, 
the  Winston-Salem  high  school,  represented  by  Messrs.  Charles  Roddick  and 
Clifton  Eaton,  on  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  final  contest  and 
was  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  initiative 
and  referendum  in  state-wide  legislation. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1914-1915 

The  contest  of  1914-15  was  the  most  successful  which  had  yet  been  held. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  in  90  counties  became  members  of  the  Union. 
Representing  them,  1,000  student-debaters  spoke,  March  26,  1915,  before  large 
audiences  in  cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities  all  over  North  Carolina,  on 
the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt  the  policy  of  sub- 
sidizing its  merchant  marine  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Fifty  schools  won 
both  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  con- 
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test.  Before  another  splendid  audience  in  Memorial  Hall,  on  April  9,  1915,  the 
Wilson  high  school,  represented  by  Misses  Lalla  Rookh  Fleming  and  Ethel 
Gardner,  on  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  and  was  awarded  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1915-1916 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools,  represented  by  1,300  debaters,  en- 
rolled in  the  Union  during  the  fall  of  1915  for  a  great  state-wide  debate, 
March  31,  1916,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt 
the  policy  of  greatly  enlarging  its  navy.  Sixty-eight  schools  won  both  de- 
bates and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  The 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup  was  won,  on  April  14,  1916,  by  Miss  Myrtle  Cooper  and 
Boyd  Harden,  speakers  on  the  affirmative,  for  the  Graham  high  school.  Five 
hundred  visitors  came  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest  of  the  High  School 
Debating  Union  and  the  other  features  of  High  School  Week. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1916-1917 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  fifth  annual  contest  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government  should 
own  and  operate  the  railways.  The  state-wide  contest  on  March  31,  1917,  was 
participated  in  by  1,324  student-debaters,  representing  331  schools.  Seventy- 
four  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  representatives  to  Chapel  Hill 
to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Messrs.  Vinson  Smathers  and  Roy  Francis, 
affirmative  speakers  of  the  Waynesville  high  school,  were  victorious  from  the 
total  number  of  296  debaters  present,  and  were  awarded  the  Aycock  Memo- 
rial Cup,  the  final  debate  being  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  20,  1917,  before 
an  audience  which  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  hall's  capacity.  The  number  of 
visitors  coming  to  the  University  for  the  exercises  of  High  School  Week  was 
six  hundred. 

THE  CONEST  OF  1914-1915 

The  sixth  annual  contest  centered  around  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Con- 
gress should  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  compulsary  arbitration  of  indus- 
trial disputes.  The  finals  were  held  at  Chapel  Hill  on  April  11  and  12, 
1918,  when  66  schools,  with  264  debaters,  participated.  This  was  probably  one 
of  the  most  spirited  and  hotly  contested  debates  ever  held  on  the  Hill.  From 
first  to  last  the  good  sportsmanship  of  every  one  was  a  matter  of  most  fa- 
vorable comment.  Thomas  Burton  and  Will  Anderson,  representing  the  Wil- 
son high  school,  on  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  decision  and 
carried  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  back  to  Wilson  for  the  second  time,  Wilson 
having  won  the  1915  contest.  The  enrollment  of  high  schools  in  the  sixth 
annual  contest  was  300. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1918-1919 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  seventh  annual  contest  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Government 
should  adopt  a  policy  requiring  one  year  of  military  training  of  all  able- 
bodied  men  before  they  reach  the  age  of  21.     One  hundred  and  eighty  high 
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schools  in  seventy-five  counties  took  part  in  the  state-wide  discussion  on  this 
subject  on  April  4,  1919.  Forty-one  high  schools  won  both  of  their  debates 
and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  164  debaters,  to  the  University  to  participate 
in  the  final  contest  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  Miss  Aura  Holton  and 
Leo  Brady,  representing  the  Durham  high  school,  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
query,  were  successful  in  winning  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in 
the  final  debate  which  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  May  2,  1919. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1919-1920 

Two  hundred  high  schools  participated  in  the  eighth  annual  contest  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  adopt  a  policy  of  further  material  restriction  of  immigration. 
Forty- four  high  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  176 
debaters,  to  the  University  to  participate  in  the  final  contest  for  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup.  Arthur  Kale  and  Clifton  Ervin,  of  the  Asheville  high  school, 
representing  the  affirmative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  23,  1920. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1920-1921 

Two  hundred  high  schools  took  part  in  the  ninth  annual  contest  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the  policy  of 
collective  bargaining  through  trade  unions  should  prevail  in  American  indus- 
try. Fifty  high  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  two 
hundred  debaters,  to  the  University  for  the  finals.  Ludlow  Rogers  and  Miss 
Eunice  Hutchins,  of  the  Durham  high  school,  representing  the  negative  side 
of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate 
which  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  15,  1921. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1921-1922 

The  query  discussed  by  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  taking  part 
in  the  tenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Re- 
solved, That  the  United  States  should  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  Sixty 
schools  won  both  of  their  triangular  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering 
240  debaters,  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest  for  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup.  Linwood  Hollowell  and  Freeman  Twaddell,  of  the  Durham 
high  school,  representing  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  7, 
1922.  Since  the  Durham  high  school  was  victorious  in  the  final  debates  both 
in  1921  and  1922,  this  school  came  into  permanent  possession  of  the  first 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  the  trophy  given  to  the  High  School  Debating  Union 
in  1913  by  the  inter-collegiate  debaters  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1922-1923 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  took  part  in  the  eleventh  annual  con- 
test of  the  High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  Con- 
gress should  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
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Board.  Sixty  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  240 
speakers,  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Misses  Ellen  Mel- 
lick  and  Mary  Dozier,  of  the  Elizabeth  City  high  school,  representing  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in 
the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  13,  1923.  The  contest  of  this 
year  was  regarded  as  highly  successful  in  all  respects. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1923-1924 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  250  high  schools  taking  part  in  the 
twelfth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved, 
That  the  inter-allied  war  debts  should  be  cancelled.  Seventy-one  high  schools 
won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  284  speakers,  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Miss  Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr, 
of  the  Wilson  high  school,  representing  the  affirmative  side  of  the  query,  won 
the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial 
Hall  on  April  11,  1924.  The  contest  of  this  year  was  regarded  as  very 
successful. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1924-1925 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  high  schools  took  part  in  the  thirteenth  annual 
contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  North 
Carolina  should  ratify  the  port  terminals  and  water  transportation  act.  Miss 
Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr,  of  the  Wilson  high  school,  representing  the 
negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the 
final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  10,  1925.  Since  the  Wilson  high 
school  was  victorious  in  the  final  debates  both  in  1924  and  1925,  this  high 
school  came  into  permanent  possession  of  the  second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup, 
the  trophy  given  to  the  High  School  Debating  Union  in  1923  by  the  inter- 
collegiate debaters  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  contest  of 
1924-25,  which  revolved  around  a  question  of  interest  throughout  the  state 
and  one  on  which  the  voters  of  the  state  had  taken  a  referendum  in  the  fall 
of  1924,  takes  high  rank  among  all  the  debates  which  have  been  held  since 
the  movement  was  inaugurated. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1925-1926 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  224  high  schools  taking  part  in  the 
fourteenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved, 
That  North  Carolina  should  levy  a  state  tax  on  property  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  an  eight-months'  school  term.  Sixty-seven  high  schools  won  both  of  their 
triangular  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  268  debaters,  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Miss  Mell  Efird  and  Miss  Loretta 
Carroll,  of  the  Winston-Salem  high  school,  representing  the  negative  side  of 
the  question,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate 
held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  16,  1926.  The  contest  of  1925-1926,  which 
centered  around  an  important  state  question,  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
successful  state-wide  high  school  debating  contests  to  be  conducted  since  the 
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Union  was  organized  in  1912-13.  Since  the  second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  had 
been  won  permanently  in  1925  by  the  Wilson  high  school,  the  inter-collegiate 
debaters  of  the  University  provided  a  new  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  the  third 
one,  in  1926. 

THE  QUERY  FOR  1926-1927 

The  query  which  will  be  discussed  this  year  by  the  schools  having  member- 
ship in  the  High  School  Debating  Union  is,  Resolved,  That  Congress  should 
enact  the  Curtis-Reed  bill,  providing  for  a  federal  department  of  education. 
The  question  of  a  federal  department  of  education,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education  as  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet,  has  been  discussed  a  great 
deal  within  the  past  few  years.  The  National  Education  Association  and 
other  organizations  have  advocated  earnestly  for  the  past  several  sessions  of 
Congress  that  a  federal  department  of  education  should  be  established.  The 
most  recently  introduced  bill  to  provide  for  a  federal  department  of  educa- 
tion is  the  Curtis-Reed  bill,  which  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  committee  hopes  that  this  year's  contest,  which  will  revolve  around 
the  Curtis-Reed  bill,  may  be  of  profit  not  only  to  all  who  take  part  in  the 
debates  but  to  all  who  hear  the  debates  as  well. 

The  thanks  of  the  compilers  of  this  debate  handbook  are  extended  to 
the  publishers  who  kindly  gave  permission  for  the  reprinting  of  copyrighted 
articles  carried  in  the  handbook. 

REGULATIONS 

1.  The  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Literary  Societies  and  the  University 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will  suggest  a  query, 
to  be  discussed  on  a  given  date  by  the  schools  entering  the  Union. 

2.  All  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  however  supported,  offering 
regularly  organized  courses  of  study  above  the  seventh  grade,  and  not  ex- 
tending in  their  scope  and  content  beyond  a  standard  high  school  or  sec- 
ondary school  course,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  High  School 
Debating  Union. 

3.  Schools  accepting  this  offer  and  thus  becoming  members  of  the  Union 
shall  be  arranged  into  groups  of  three  for  a  triangular  debate,  the  status  and 
standards  of  the  schools,  their  proximity,  accessibility,  and  convenience  of  lo- 
cation to  be  considered  in  forming  the  groups. 

4.  Each  school  of  each  triangular  group  shall  agree  to  furnish  two  debat- 
ing teams  of  two  members  each,  the  one  to  uphold  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
query,  and  the  other  to  defend  the  negative  side. 

5.  The  members  of  the  debating  teams  must  all  be  bona  fide  students  of 
the  schools  they  represent.  To  be  bona  fide  students,  they  must  be  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  been  in  regular  at- 
tendance for  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  school  year  up  to  and  including  the 
date  of  the  debate,  and  must  have  made  passing  grades  on  a  majority  of  the 
studies  in  some  regularly  organized  course  of  study. 
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6.  No  post-graduate  of  a  school — that  is,  no  student  who  has  already  fin- 
ished a  four-year  high  school  course  shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his  school 
in  the  contests.  This  shall  not  serve,  however,  to  debar  those  students  who 
are  in  the  upper  classes  in  school  systems  modeled  after  the  junior-senior 
plan,  unless  these  students  have  already  been  graduated  from,  or  awarded 
diplomas  by,  the  schools  which  they  are  now  attending  or  other  high  schools. 
If  such  students  have  been  graduated  already,  or  awarded  diplomas,  they  are, 
of  course,  ineligible  to  compete. 

7.  No  student  who  became  21  years  of  age  on  or  before  September  1,  1926, 
shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his  school  in  the  high  school  debates  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union. 

8.  The  teams  on  the  affirmative  shall  debate  at  home  and  the  teams  on 
the  negative  shall  visit.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to  the  debates  of  any 
triangle  being  held  on  neutral  grounds,  provided  that  the  plan  for  holding  the 
debates  on  neutral  grounds  has  been  agreed  to  beforehand  by  all  the  schools 
which  are  concerned  in  the  given  triangle. 

9.  The  schools  themselves  shall  select  and  agree  upon  the  judges  of  the 
local  contests. 

10.  Each  speaker  shall  have  twenty  minutes  at  his  disposal,  not  more 
than  fifteen  of  which  shall  be  used  in  the  first  speech. 

11.  In  the  debates  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  the  order  of 
speakers  in  the  first  speech  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  affirmative,  nega- 
tive. The  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  af- 
firmative, negative.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
a  reversal  of  this  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  in  any  given  local  debate, 
provided  that  such  a  reversal  of  order  shall  have  been  definitely  agreed  to  be- 
forehand by  responsible  authorities  of  both  schools  which  are  concerned  in 
the  given  local  debate. 

12.  The  schools  which  shall  win  both  of  their  debates  shall  be  entitled  to 
send  their  teams  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest  for  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  committee  may 
arrange  for  a  second  triangular  contest  between  the  winning  schools  through- 
out the  state  prior  to  the  final  contest  at  the  University,  should  this  plan  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  In  this  case  only  those  schools 
whose  teams  should  win  both  debates  in  the  second  contest  would  be  entitled 
to  representation  at  Chapel  Hill. 

13.  In  the  event  that  one  school  of  a  triangle  drops  out  and  the  committee 
at  Chapel  Hill  is  unable  to  secure  a  school  to  take  its  place,  then  the  two 
teams  remaining  shall  hold  a  dual  debate  with  one  another,  each  school 
sending  its  team  on  the  negative  to  the  other. 

14.  In  the  event  that  two  schools  of  a  triangle  drop  out  of  the  Union 
and  the  committee  is  unable  to  secure  schools  to  take  their  places,  then  the 
remaining  school  shall  be  declared  the  winner  over  the  others,  by  their  default. 

15.  The  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
query  and  the  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  negative  side  shall  be 
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entitled  to  contest  publicly  in  Memorial  Hall  at  the  University  for  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup.  (The  strongest  team  on  each  side  of  the  query  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  preliminary  contests  in  debate  at  Chapel  Hill.) 

16.  The  school  which  shall  win  the  debate,  thus  finally  held,  shall  have  its 
name  inscribed  on  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  together  with  the  names  of  its 
two  winning  representatives. 

17.  Any  school  which  shall  win  in  the  final  contest  for  two  years  in  suc- 
cession shall  have  the  cup   for  its  own  property. 

18.  All  contestants  are  expected  to  prepare  their  own  speeches  with  legiti- 
mate assistance  of  the  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents  in  their  school 
systems.  Legitimate  assistance  is  interpreted  to  mean  oral  advice,  sugges- 
tions, discussions,  and  criticism. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  JUDGES 

1.  The  judges  should  be  disinterested  parties  to  the  success  of  either  team, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  non-local. 

2.  They  should  sit  apart  during  the  debate. 

3.  They  should  judge  the  contest  as  a  debate,  and  at  its  conclusion  with- 
out consultation  should  vote  "Affirmative"  or  "Negative"  on  the  merits  of 
the  debate.     They  should  not  consider  the  merits  of  the  question. 

4.  Each  judge  should  sign  and  seal  his  vote  and  deliver  it,  through  an 
usher,  to  the  presiding  officer  who  should  publicly  open  the  votes  and  an- 
nounce the  decision. 

5.  Before  the  debate  begins  a  copy  of  these  suggestions  should  be  given 
to  each  judge  for  his  guidance. 

ORIGINALITY  OF  DEBATES 

The  committee  realizes  that  "the  debate  which  a  speaker  produces  should 
be  his  very  best;  but  it  should  under  no  circumstances  be  better  than  his  best; 
that  the  success  of  the  Union  will  be  seriously  hindered  unless  in  each  instance 
the  speech  of  a  debater  represents  his  own  individual  work."  It  wishes, 
therefore,  to  ask  the  principals  to  give  this  matter  their  very  careful 
consideration  and  to  note  particularly  Rgulation  No.  18.  In  cases  where 
necessary,  the  principals  in  the  various  triangles  should  take  such  action 
among  themselves  as  they  deem  necessary.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  all 
means  to  see  to  it  that  wherever  a  speaker  uses  any  quoted  material,  proper 
credit  is  given  in  his  speech  to  the  source  from  which  the  quotation  was 
derived. 

For  further  information,  address 

E.  R.  Rankik, 
Secretary,  High  School  Debating  Union,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


QUERY 

Resolved,  That  Congress  should  enact  the  Curtis-Reed  bill,  providing  for  a 
federal  department  of  education,. 

The  Curtis-Reed  Bill 

The  Curtis-Reed  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  December,  1925, 
by  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  in  the  Senate  and  by  Mr.  Reed,  of  New  York, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  established  at  the 
seat  of  government  an  executive  department  to  be  known  as  the  department 
of  education,  which  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  a  Secretary 
of  Education,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  Education  will  receive  a  salary  at 
the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum.  Section  158  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  amended 
to  include  the  department  of  educaion,  and  the  provisions  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  now  or  hereafter  amended  shall  be  applicable  to  the  de- 
partment. The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  cause  a  seal  of  office  to  be 
made  for  the  department  of  education  of  such  device  as  the  President  shall 
approve  and  judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  in  the  department  of  education  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  to  receive  a  salary 
of  $7,500  per  annum.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  or  required  by  law.  There 
shall  be  a  solicitor,  a  chief  clerk,  and  a  disbursing  clerk,  and  such  chiefs  of 
bureaus  and  such  scientific,  technical,  and  clerical  assistants  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  as  may  be  provided  for  by 
Congress  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  bureau  of  education  and  all  pertaining  thereto  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  department  of  the  interior  to  the  department  of  education. 

(b)  The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Education  is  abolished,  and  the  au- 
thority, powers,  and  duties  heretofore  conferred  and  imposed  by  law  upon  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  shall  be  exercised  and  performed  by  the  Secretary 
cf  Education. 

(c)  The  federal  board  for  vocational  education  is  transferred  to  the  de- 
partment of  education,  and  all  the  authority,  powers,  and  duties  heretofore 
conferred  or  imposed  by  law  upon  the  federal  board  for  vocational  educa- 
tion shall  be  exercised  and  performed  by  the  board  as  a  division  of  the  de- 
partment of  education.  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  federal  board  for  vocational  education  and  ex-officio  chairman  of  said 
board. 

(d)  The  authority,  powers,  and  duties  conferred  and  imposed  by  law 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  relation  to  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Howard  University,  shall  be  exercised  and  performed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education. 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act  all  authority,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  held,  exercised,  and  performed  by  the  head  of  any  executive 
department  in  and  over  any  bureau,  office,  or  branch  of  the  government  which 
is  by  this  act  transferred  to  the  department  of  education,  or  which  is  abol- 
ished by  this  act  and  its  authority,  powers,  and  duties  transferred  to  the  de- 
partment of  education,  or  in  and  over  any  business  arising  therefrom  or  per- 
taining thereto,  or  in  relation  to  the  duties  performed  by  and  authority  con- 
ferred by  law  upon  such  bureau,  office,  or  branch  of  the  government,  whether 
of  an  appellate  or  revisory  character  or  otherwise,  shall  be  vested  in  and 
exercised  and  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

(b)  All  orders,  rules,  regulations,  and  permits  or  other  privileges,  which 
have  been  issued  or  granted  by  any  bureau,  office,  or  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment except  the  federal  board  for  vocational  education  which  is  transferred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  the  department  of  education,  or  which  is 
abolished  and  its  authority,  powers,  and  duties  transferred  to  the  department 
of  education,  and  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  shall,  after 
the  transfer,  so  far  as  they  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
continue  in  effect  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  transfer  had  not  occurred,  until 
modified,  superseded,  or  repealed  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

Sec.  5.  All  officers,  and  employees  employed  in  or  by  any  office,  bureau, 
or  branch  of  the  government,  transferred  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  to  the  department  of  education,  are  transferred  to  the  department  of 
education  without  change  in  classification  or  compensation;  and  the  records 
and  property,  including  office  equipment,  of  any  such  office,  bureau,  or  branch 
of  the  government  so  transferred,  are  transferred  to  the  department  of 
education. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  have  charge  in  the  buildings  and 
premises  occupied  by  or  assigned  to  the  department  of  education,  of  the  li- 
brary, furniture,  fixtures,  records,  and  other  property  pertaining  to  the  de- 
partment or  hereafter  acquired  for  use  in  its  business.  Until  other  quarters 
are  provided,  the  department  of  education  may  occupy  the  buildings  and 
premises  occupied  by  the  bureaus,  offices,  and  branches  of  the  government 
which  are  by  this  act  transferred  to  or  included  in  the  department  of 
education. 

Sec.  7.  In  order  to  coordinate  the  educational  activities  carried  on  by  the 
several  executive  departments,  and  to  recommend  ways  and  means  of  improv- 
ing the  educational  work  of  the  federal  government,  there  is  hereby  created 
the  federal  conference  on  education,  which  will  consist  of  one  representative 
and  one  alternate  appointed  by  the  head  of  each  department.  The  federal  con- 
ference on  education  shall  not  report  as  a  body  to  any  one  department,  but 
each  representative  shall  report  the  findings  of  the  federal  conference  on 
education  to  his  own  department  for  consideration  and  independent  action. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  department  of  education  shall  collect  such  statistics  and 
facts  as  shall  show  the  conditions  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
states  and  in  foreign  countries.  In  order  to  aid  the  people  of  the  several  states 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  more  efficient  schools  and  school  systems,  in  de- 
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vising  better  methods  of  organization,  administration  and  financing  of  educa- 
tion, in  developing  better  types  of  school  buildings  and  in  providing  for  their 
use,  in  improving  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  developing  more  adequate  cur- 
ricula and  courses  of  study,  research  shall  be  undertaken  in  (1)  rural  educa- 
tion; (2)  elementary  education;  (3)  secondary  education;  (4)  higher  educa- 
tion; (5)  professional  education;  (6)  physical  education,  including  health 
education  and  recreation;  (7)  special  education  for  the  mentally  and  physi- 
cally handicapped;  (8)  the  training  of  teachers;  (9)  immigrant  education; 
(10)  adult  education;  and  (11)  such  other  fields  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Education  may  require  attention  and  study. 

(b)  The  department  shall  make  available  to  educational  officers  in  the 
several  states  and  to  other  persons  interested  in  education,  the  results  of  the 
research  and  investigations  conducted  by  it,  and  the  funds  appropriated  for 
printing  and  binding  for  the  department  of  education  shall  be  available  for 
the  printing  and  binding  of  the  results  of  such  research  and  investigations. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1926,  and  annually  thereafter, 
the  sum  of  $1,500,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  department  of  education,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  sala- 
ries and  the  conducting  of  studies  and  investigations,  the  paying  of  incidental 
and  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  investigations  or  in- 
quiries undertaken  by  the  department  and  for  law  books,  books  of  reference, 
and  periodicals,  and  for  the  paying  of  rent  where  necessary,  and  for  such 
other  purposes  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  department  of  education 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  All  unexpended  appropriations  which 
shall  be  available  at  the  time  when  this  act  takes  effect  in  relation  to  the  va- 
rious bureaus,  offices,  and  branches  of  the  government  which  are  by  this  act 
transferred  to  or  included  in  the  department  of  education,  or  which  are  abol- 
ished by  this  act,  and  their  authority,  powers,  and  duties  transferred  to  the 
department  of  education,  shall  become  available  for  expenditure  by  the  de- 
partment of  education  and  shall  be  treated  the  same  as  if  such  bureaus,  of- 
fices, and  branches  of  the  government  had  been  directly  named  in  the  laws 
making  the  appropriations  as  part  of  the  department  of  education. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  make  a  report  in  writing  to  Congress  giving  an  account  of  all 
moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  the  department  of  education  and  describ- 
ing the  work  done  by  the  department.  He  shall  also  from  time  to  time  make 
such  special  investigations  and  reports  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the 
President  or  by  either  House  of  Congress  or  as  he  himself  may  deem  neces- 
sary and   urgent. 

Sec.  11.  This  act  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after  its  passage,  except 
that  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  relation  to  the  transfer  of  any  agency  from 
the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  one  officer  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
another,  or  in  relation  to  the  abolishment  of  any  existing  agency,  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  transfer  of  authority,  powers,  and  duties  from  one  officer  or 
agency  to  another,  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1926. 
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HISTORY  OF  LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

[From  The  Congressional  Digest,  Volume  V,  No.  5,  Pages  152-153,  May,  1926.] 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  department  of  agriculture  by  Con- 
gress in  1862,  a  movement  was  started  for  the  establishment  of  a  department 
of  education.  In  1866  the  National  Education  Association  presented  a  me- 
morial to  Congress  on  the  subject  with  the  result  that  Representative  James 
A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  later  President  of  the  United  States,  introduced  a  bill 
to  create  an  independent  department  and  succeeded  in  having  it  passed  by  the 
House.  The  debate  in  the  Senate  was  principally  upon  the  question  of 
whether  the  bill  should  create  a  department  or  a  bureau.  As  finally  passed 
the  bill  provided  for  a  department.  The  head  of  the  department  was  a  com- 
missioner, not  a  cabinet  officer.  At  that  time  the  only  department  heads 
included  in  the  cabinet  were  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  1868,  a  year  after  its  establishment  the  department  of  education  was 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  bureau  in  the  department  of  the  interior,  with  the 
annual  appropriation  greatly  reduced. 

For  several  years  there  was  a  bill  before  the  Senate,  periodically  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Owen.  This  measure  provided  in  substance  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  bureau  of  education  into  a  department  of  education,  with 
appropriations  adequate  to  enable  it  to  investigate  educational  conditions  and 
to  promote  desirable  educational  movements  throughout  the  country.  This 
bill  did  not  secure  sufficient  backing  to  be  favorably  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee which  had  it  in  charge. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War,  the  educational 
activities  of  the  government  were  carried  on  in  more  than  thirty  separate 
departments,  boards,  commissions,  and  bureaus.  Large  funds  were  involved 
in  the  aggregate  undertaking.  Yet  there  was  no  relation  between  the  several 
agencies. 

In  February,  1918,  a  committee  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
prepared  a  report  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  a  department  of  education 
and  requesting  the  Senate  committee  on  education  and  labor  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  Owen  bill  then  before  it.  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  committee  on  education  and  labor,  was  sympathetic  with 
the  committee's  desires,  but  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  broader  measure  than 
the  Owen  bill  was  needed  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  Congress  and  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  existing  war-time  emergency.  The  committee  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  accordingly  set  about  the  preparation  of  a 
measure  which  would  conform  with  the  views  both  of  Congress  and  of  the  con- 
stituent associations  of  the  council. 
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Meanwhile  another  movement  started.  At  the  end  of  February,  1918,  the 
National  Education  Association  appointed  a  commission  on  the  national 
emergency  in  education.  The  commission  began  at  once  to  study  the  principal 
defects  of  the  national  educational  system  as  revealed  by  the  war.  These 
were  believed  to  be:  (a)  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  reach  the  non-English 
speaking  aliens  and  native  illiterates;  (b)  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  program  of  health  education;  (c)  the  great  inequalities  of 
public  schools  and  particularly  the  inferiority  of  many  rural  schools;  and  (d) 
the  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  trained  teachers.  The  commission  early  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  defects  could  not  be  speedily  remedied  without 
substantial  subsidies  from  the  federal  government.  It  therefore  proposed  to 
draft  a  bill  which  would  provide  not  only  for  a  department  of  education  to 
unify  and  coordinate  the  government's  educational  efforts,  but  also  for  large 
federal  appropriations  to  be  apportioned  among  the  states  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cure  the  worst  of  the  defects  noted  above.  The  first  form  of  the  bill  to 
be  presented  to  Congress  was  introduced  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith  and  bore  the 
number  S.  4987.  Subsequently,  as  the  result  of  criticisms  from  various  quar- 
ters, it  was  revised  and  reintroduced  as  the  Smith-Towner  bill  (S.  1017  and 
H.  R.  7)   in  May,  1919.   (See  below) 

The  committee  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  did  not  carry  out  its 
plan  to  present  a  measure  of  its  own,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  depart- 
ment of  education,  although  it  drafted  such  a  bill. 

On  October  10,  1918,  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  Ga.,  D.,  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  (S.  4987)  to  establish  a  department  of  education  and  Congressman 
Horace  Towner,  Iowa,  R.,  on  January  28,  1919,  introduced  in  the  House  a 
companion  bill  (H.  R.  15238).  The  Senate  committee  on  education  and  labor 
held  hearings  on  this  bill,  beginning  December  5,  1918. 

This  bill  was  revised  and  was  again  introduced  in  the  House  on  May  19, 
1919,  by  Congressman  Towner  (H.  R.  7),  and  a  companion  bill  (S.  1017)  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Joint  hearings  were 
held  on  these  bills  by  the  committee  on  education  and  labor  of  the  Senate 
and  the  committee  on  education  of  the  House  in  July,  1919. 

On  January  17,  1921,  the  committee  on  education  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  which  was  submitted  the  bill  H.  R.  7,  reported  the  same  back 
to  the  House  with  certain  amendments  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  passed.  On 
March  1,  1921,  the  committee  on  education  and  labor  in  the  Senate  also  made 
a  report  back  to  the  Senate  on  S.  1017. 

This  bill  was  again  revised,  and  on  April  11,  1921,  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  in  the  first  session  of  the  67th  Congress  S.  1607,  a  bill  to  establish  a  de- 
partment of  public  welfare,  and  a  companion  bill  H.  R.  5837  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  same  day  by  Congressman 
Simeon  D.  Fess.  During  the  same  month  joint  hearings  were  held  on  these 
two  bills.  No  report  was  made  by  either  committee.  Educators  and  the 
friends  of  education  were  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  education  in  a  subordi- 
nate position  in  the  proposed  department  of  public  welfare  as  provided  in  this 
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bill.  They  appeared  at  the  hearing  on  this  bill  in  May,  1921,  and  presented 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  a  separate  department  of  education  with  a 
Secretary  of  Education  in  the  President's  cabinet. 

This  same  bill  was  introduced  on  December  17,  1923,  by  Congressman 
Reed,  N.  Y.,  R.,  in  the  House  (H.  R.  3923),  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Sterling  (S.  1337).  The  Senate  committee  on  education  and  labor  held 
hearings  on  this  bill  January  23,  1924,  and  the  committee  on  education  of  the 
House  held  hearings  on  it  from  February  20,  1924,  to  June  4,  1924. 

The  Towner-Sterling  bill  proposed  to  create  a  department  of  education, 
with  an  office  in  the  cabinet  and  various  other  officers,  and  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000,000  per  year,  divided  as  follows: 

Seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy, 
$7,500,000  for  Americanization,  $20,000,000  for  physical  education,  $15,000,000 
for  the  preparation  of  public  school  teachers,  and  $50,000,000  for  equalizing 
educational  opportunities  in  the  states. 

The  basis  of  apportionment  follows:  The  $7,500,000  for  the  removal  of 
illiteracy  was  to  be  apportioned  to  the  states  in  the  proportions  which  their 
illiterate  population  of  14  years  or  over,  not  including  foreign-born  illiterates, 
bears  to  the  total  illiterate  population  of  the  United  States.  The  $7,500,000 
for  Americanization  was  to  be  apportioned  in  the  proportion  which  the  re- 
spective foreign-born  population  of  the  states  bears  to  the  total  foreign-born 
population  of  the  United  States. 

The  $20,000,000  for  physical  education  was  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
states  in  the  proportion  which  their  respective  population  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  (per  capita  basis).  The  $15,000,000  for  the 
training  of  teachers  was  to  be  apportioned  in  the  proportion  in  which  the 
number  of  public  school  teachers  in  the  respective  states  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  public  school  teachers  in  the  United  States.  The  $50,000,000  for 
equalization  of  educational  opportunities  was  to  be  apportioned  one-half  in  the 
proportion  that  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  of  the 
respective  states  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  children  in  the  United 
States,  and  one-half  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  school  teachers 
employed  in  the  respective  states  bears  to  the  total  number  of  public  school 
teachers  in  the  United  States. 

Sixty-ninth  Congress 

On  December  11,  1925,  Congressman  Reed,  N.  Y.,  R.,  introduced  a  new 
bill  (H.  R.  5000)  to  create  a  department  of  education,  etc.,  in  the  House,  and 
in  the  Senate  a  companion  bill  was  introduced  on  December  8,  1925,  by  Sen- 
ator Curtis,  Kas.,  R.,  (S.  291).     It  provides  in  general  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  creation  of  a  Secretary  of  Education  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  at  a  salary  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

(2)  The  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum. 

(3)  The  appointment  of  a  solicitor,  chief  clerk,  disbursing  clerk,  and 
such  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  such  scientific,  technical,  and  clerical  assistants  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
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(4)  The  bureau  of  education  is  transferred  from  the  department  of  the 
interior  to  the  department  of  education. 

(5)  The  federal  board  for  vocational  education  is  transferred  to  the 
department  of  education. 

(6)  The  authority,  powers,  and  duties  conferred  and  imposed  by  law 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  relation  to  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  deaf  and  Howard  University  (for  colored  students)  shall  be  exer- 
cised and  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

(7)  The  department  of  education  shall  collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as 
shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  states  and  in 
foreign  countries.  In  order  to  aid  the  people  of  the  several  states  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  more  efficient  schools  and  school  systems,  in  devising 
better  methods  of  organization,  administration,  and  financing  of  education,  in 
developing  better  types  of  school  buildings  and  in  providing  for  their  use,  in 
improving  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  developing  more  adequate  curricula  and 
courses  of  study,  research  shall  be  undertaken  in  (1)  rural  education;  (2) 
elementary  education;  (3)  secondary  education;  (4)  higher  education;  (5) 
professional  education;  (6)  physical  education,  including  health  education  and 
recreation;  (7)  special  education  for  the  mentally  and  physically  handicapped; 
(8)  the  training  of  teachers;  (9)  immigrant  education;  (10)  adult  education; 
and  (11)  such  other  fields  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
may  require  attention  and  study. 

The  department  shall  make  available  to  educational  officers  in  the  several 
states  and  to  other  persons  interested  in  education  the  results  of  the  research 
and  investigations  conducted  by  it. 

(8)  Authorizes  annual  appropriations  of  $1,500,000  for  paying  salaries 
and  the  conducting  of  studies  and  investigations. 

The  Curtis-Reed  bill  provides  that  the  federal  board  for  vocational  educa- 
tion be  transferred  to  the  department  of  education,  and  all  the  authority, 
powers,  and  duties  heretofore  conferred  or  imposed  by  law  upon  the  federal 
board  for  vocational  education  shall  be  exercised  and  performed  by  the  board 
as  a  division  of  the  department  of  education.  The  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  federal  board  for  vocational  education  and  ex- 
officio  chairman  of  said  board.  The  authority,  powers,  and  duties  conferred 
and  imposed  by  law  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  relation  to  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Howard  University  shall  be  exercised 
and  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 


REFERENCES— AFFIRMATIVE 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CHAS.  H.  JUDD 

[Statement  of  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University 

of  Chicago,  in  Joint  Hearings  on  the  Curtis-Reed  Bill  before  the  Senate  and 

House  Committees,   Washington,   D.   C,   February  24,   1926.] 

I  dare  say  it  is  well  known  to  all  of  the  members  of  this  committee  that 
our  policy  in  the  United  States,  historically,  has  been  one  of  state  control 
of  education.  In  spite  of  that  control  of  education  in  the  states,  there  has 
been  in  our  history  a  large  national  interest  in  educational  questions  and 
problems  because  our  people  migrate  so  freely  from  point  to  point  and  be- 
cause in  the  various  parts  of  the  United  States  the  different  experiments  that 
have  been  tried  in  education  have  matured  in  fashions  that  deserve  attention 
on  a  larger  scale  than  could  be  given  to  those  enterprises  in  the  local  communi- 
ties. In  other  words,  we  have  developed  a  national  educational  system 
whether  we  have  national  control  of  education  or  not. 

In  contrast  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world  we  have  had  a  local 
school  system  and  a  series  of  local  school  systems;  and  I  am  very  much  con- 
vinced that  this  experience  has  left  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  who  are  engaged 
in  education  the  firm  conviction  that  we  should  not  set  up  in  the  United 
States  any  national  control  of  education;  and  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
bill.  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  all  of  us  agreed  that  there  is  a 
democratic  substitute  for  control.  That  democratic  substitute  is  general  in- 
formation about  the  best  practices  that  have  been  developed  in  our  local  com- 
munities. That  distribution  of  information  is  a  national  function;  and  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  not  completely  served.  I  offer  you  an  illustration  or 
two. 

Many  of  our  legislatures  have  passed  laws  for  their  own  states,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  intelligently  they  had  to  collect  information.  It  is  true  that 
in  every  state,  in  the  legislatures,  of  the  Union  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
duplication;  but  under  our  present  system  this  can  not  be  helped  and  each 
legislature  has  to  collect  its  own  information  because  there  is  no  central  source 
to  which  it  can  turn  for  general  information. 

The  expansion  that  would  be  necessary  in  the  bureau  in  order  to  supply 
this  deficiency  has  been  commented  upon,  and  I  feel  very  clearly  that  if  this 
committee  does  not  favor  a  department  we  ought  to  join  in  urging  a  very 
great  expansion  of  the  bureau  for  the  purposes  that  I  have  mentioned.  It  is, 
however,  I  believe,  the  thought  of  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  in  these  matters 
that  a  secretary  in  the  President's  cabinet  would  be  able  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  by  constant  touch  while  these  policies  of  a  national  type  are  under 
discussion  to  exercise  a  type  of  influence  and  secure  a  type  of  information 
that  would  not  be  accessible  to  any  one  who  does  not  sit  with  the  President  in 
his  councils. 
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The  proposal  has  been  made  that  we  consider  what  would  happen  if  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  had  the  full  confidence  of  the  President.  I  very  much 
fear  that  that  will  not  always  be  the  case;  but  it  strikes  me  that  he  who  en- 
joys the  full  confidence  of  the  President  should  have  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise that  confidence  and  be  present  with  him  in  his  councils.  That  is  not  a 
function  of  a  bureau  chief;  and  a  secretary  could,  we  believe,  serve  a  larger 
purpose  by  being  present  and  calling  attention  from  time  to  time  to  matters 
that  might  otherwise  be  overlooked  in  the  President's  councils. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  our  policy  of  local  development  of  education 
means  a  type  of  democratic  unification.  That  is  not  the  type  of  unification 
exercised  in  other  countries  but  it  is  a  type  of  unification  which  we  have 
steadily  grown  toward  in  the  policies  of  this  government.  I  think  it  is  a 
logical  extension,  therefore,  of  the  policy  that  has  come  to  be  adopted  as  a 
very  natural  consequence  of  our  local  separation  of  national  interests  in  edu- 
cation that  this  suggestion  is  made  to  your  honorable  committee;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  effort  to  bring  about  this  national  policy  of  information  and  in- 
vestigation can  be  served  in  a  measure  by  existing  agencies,  but  it  can  not  be 
served  in  full.  Therefore,  the  logic  of  the  situation  is  to  accept  the  present 
administration  of  the  usefulness  of  this  sort  of  thing  as  a  basis  rather  than 
objective  and  to  accept  it  as  the  natural  and  logical  basis  for  the  expansion 
for  which  we  argue. 

Senator  Bingham.  Doctor  Judd,  we  have  had  some  very  distinguished 
Commissioners  of  Education,  have  we  not? 

Doctor   Judd.     We  have   indeed. 

Senator  Bingham.  How  long  a  period  have  they  served;  do  you  remember 
how  long  Commissioner  Harris  served? 

Doctor  Judd.  I  think  he  must  have  served  two  decades.  I  do  not  re- 
member the  exact  figure. 

Senator  Bingham.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  long  service 
of  that  kind  in  being  able  to  give  expert  advice  and  being  able  to  secure  the 
best  minds  of  the  nation? 

Doctor  Judd.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  practices  of  the  central  body  ought 
to  be  of  a  relatively  permanent  order.  For  example,  it  appears  in  all  the  re- 
ports of  the  commissioner  that  where  we  can  have  uniform  records  for  va- 
rious types  of  education  you  can  institute  a  comparison  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  have  if  those  records  were  not  of  a  permanent  character. 

I  am  quite  of  the  mind  that  they  ought  to  be  permanent  as  concerns  the 
type  of  material  selected  by  the  agency,  or  by  the  government. 

Senator  Bingham.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  having 
as  a  commissioner  a  man  of  years  of  experience? 

Doctor  Judd.  Yes;  I  think  that  the  more  information  we  can  get  into  the 
organization,  into  whatever  organization  is  set  up,  that  shall  carry  forward 
intelligently  the  accumulated  experience,   is  desirable. 

Senator  Bingham.  Commissioner  Harris  served  all  told  for  about  20 
years,  did  he  not? 

Doctor  Judd.     I  am  not  sure  about  the  figures,  but  it  was  a  long  period. 
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Senator  Bingham.  It  was  about  20  years.  This  bill  that  we  are  discussing 
does  away  with  the  office  of  the  commissioner  and  puts  in  his  place  a  politi- 
cal appointee  of  the  President,  who  would  hold  office  presumably  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President,  and  certainly  not  longer  than  his  administration.  It 
might  well  be  then  that  in  the  case  of  a  change  of  administration  coming  fre- 
quently, as  we  saw  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  he  would  hold  office 
for  not  more  than  four  years.     Would  not  that  be  a  disadvantage? 

Doctor  Judd.  It  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  great  disadvantage 
if  every  time  a  secretary  came  in  he  turned  the  department  bottom  side  up.  I 
do  not  think  the  experience  of  the  federal  departments  should  cause  us  to  have 
any  degree  of  anxiety  along  that  line.  I  think  the  permanent  office  staff  would 
constitute  a  permanent  group  and  would  supply  the  secretaries  as  they  came 
in  with  the  information  and  with  general  suggestions  that  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  utilize  the  vast  experience  of  the  department.  Personally,  I 
have  not  any  anxiety  along  that  line  at  all. 

Senator  Bingham.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  there  is  any  disadvantage 
in  losing  a  man  like  Commissioner  Harris,  who  through  nearly  two  decades  has 
gathered  a  large  mass  of  expert  knowledge  and  experience,  which  information 
should  be  available  for  distribution  and  is  now  distributed  in  such  measure 
as  appropriations  permit  the  bureau  of  education  to  distribute  it? 

Doctor  Judd.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  be  critical  of  any  of  our  commission- 
ers. I  should  say  that  in  the  aggregate  we  profited  every  time  a  new  intelli- 
gence came  into  general  control;  and  I  think  on  the  whole  the  accumulation 
of  experience  is  of  great  advantage;  but  the  changes  that  have  been  intro- 
duced have,  generally,  been  in  the  direction  of  improvement.  So,  again,  I 
think  there  is  a  desirable  element  of  improvement  and  stimulation  in  change  of 
particular  interest  and  particular  direction  of  the  department. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  would  like  to  ask  Doctor  Judd  if  the  present  commis- 
sioner of  the  bureau  of  education  with  his  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs over  a  long  term  of  years  is  not  in  an  ideal  position  to  keep  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  informed  on  matters  of  importance  so  that  he  may  be 
well  prepared  to  place  them  before  the  President  and  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  at  cabinet  meetings? 

Doctor  Judd.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  the  work  done 
by  the  bureau  of  education  of  the  United  States.  I  think  the  records  now 
prepared  by  the  bureau  of  education  are  far  and  away  the  best  educational 
records  in  the  world;  and  I  think  the  interest  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  one  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  American 
education. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  engaged  in  so  many  enterprises  that  when  he  goes  into  the  Presi- 
dent's councils  his  mind  must  be  full  of  a  number  of  things;  and  I  think  if  on 
each  of  these  occasions  when  he  sits  with  the  President  it  were  possible  for 
him  to  concentrate  his  whole  thinking  on  education,  we  could  have  more  rapid 
progress  in  that  particular  direction  than  is  possible  to  be  gotten  when  edu- 
cation is  sandwiched  in  with  the  multiplicity  of  concerns  which  must  fill  his 
mind. 
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Senator  Phipps.  May  I  ask  your  opinion  as  to  our  relative  standing  with 
other  leading  nations  on  the  progress  of  the  work  being  done  along  educa- 
tional lines? 

Doctor  Judd.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag 
who  had  been  in  this  country  make  a  remark  that  I  think  is  an  appropriate 
answer  to  your  question. 

He  began  by  saying,  "You  have  the  worst  schools  in  the  world.  You  also," 
he  said,  "have  the  best  schools.  Now,  the  greatest  difficulty  with  you  is  that 
with  most  of  our  other  civilizations  all  the  schools  are  uniform.  You  have  them 
so  varied  that  in  the  long  run  you  are  able  to  choose  the  best  ones." 

I  think  that  represents  the  situation  pretty  well.  We  have  some  very  poor 
schools  in  this  country;  we  have  schools  very  much  in  need  of  information; 
but  we  also  have  some  of  the  best  organized  institutions  of  learning  that  the 
world  knows  anything  about;  and  I  believe  that  if  we  had  one  central  agency 
that  could  make  us  aware  of  our  virtues  and  that  could  point  out  with  perfect 
fairness  and  accuracy  the  results  of  some  of  our  local  experiments,  that  we 
could  bring  about  exactly  what  we  want,  and  certainly  it  would  be  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  making  our  schools  the  best  institutions. 

Senator  Phipps.  On  the  contrary,  sir,  my  judgment  is  there  is  much  more 
efficiency  in  the  lower  schools — I  will  put  it  the  other  way — quite  as  much 
efficiency  in  the  lower  schools  as  in  the  higher. 

Mr.  Robsion.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  United  States  we  spend  much 
more  money  per  capita  on  education  than  any  country  in  the  world;  yet  we 
have  the  largest  per  capita  illiteracy,  compared  with  Germany,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  various  other  countries? 

Doctor  Judd.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  our  expenditures  in  education  in  this 
country  exceed  those  of  other  countries;  and  you  would  certainly  realize  the 
reasons  for  it  after  you  had  visited  the  schools  of  these  other  countries.  It  is 
very  common  on  the  continent  to  have  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  of  100 
or  even  more  pupils  in  a  single  class  under  a  single  teacher. 

Personally  I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  general  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate illiteracy.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  type  of  literacy  that  results  from 
attendance  at  many  foreign  schools  is  at  all  comparable  with  the  type  that  we 
know  in  this  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  literacy  problem  is  to  make 
people  read  a  few  lines,  but  that  it  is  important  that  they  shall  be  able  to 
read  constantly  and  intelligently  and  a  great  deal.  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
are  teaching  reading  in  this  country  better  than  they  do  in  any  place  in  the 
world. 

A  proportion  of  1  to  10  is  not  considered  a  high  degree  of  illiteracy;  but  as 
a  result  of  effort  along  the  lines  of  education,  which  have  involved  extensive 
research  work,  that  figure  has  been  reduced  to  1  in  300;  so  you  can  appreciate 
the  great  advance  we  have  made  in  this  country  and  will  appreciate  that  that 
is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  our  expenditures  are  high.  We  are  not  stop- 
ping with  literacy;  we  are  carrying  it  forward  to  the  true  opportunity  of 
democracy,  which  is  an  equal  share  for  all  of  the  people  in  higher  education. 
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Senator  Bingham.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker,  then,  that  the 
principal  reason  for  making  the  head  of  the  federal  department  of  education 
a  cabinet  officer  would  be  the  weight  which  he  would  carry  before  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget? 

Doctor  Judd.  There  are  two  items  that  would  come  before  the  Director  of 
the  Budget.  One  would  be  for  federal  subvention  for  state  institutions,  and 
the  other  would  be  for  investigations. 

As  far  as  investigations  are  concerned,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  to  the  bill  reducing  the  amount  of  money  that  is  suggested  to 
be  expended  by  this  department,  is  unfortunate.  The  drafting  of  this  bill 
was  carefully  worked  out  after  investigation  of  what  is  expended  by  those  de- 
partments that  spend  money  in  investigating  material  affairs;  and  I  think 
that  $1,500,000  would  in  no  wise  make  the  department  effective;  and,  therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  that  from  that  point  of  view — not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
federal  subsidies,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  maintenance  of  the  depart- 
ment, it  is  desirable  that  the  secretary  should  have  direct  contact  with  the 
Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Robsion.  I  want  to  develop  another  thought  with  the  doctor:  Sena- 
tor Bingham  developed  the  idea  that  it  would  be  important  to  have  a  person 
in  charge  that  would  remain  for  a  period  of  many  years  and  it  would  be  disas- 
trous if  he  were  removed.  I  was  wondering  this,  and  would  like  to  have  your 
suggestion  on  the  matter — with  this  small  bureau  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when 
you  remove  the  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  it  you  have  just  about  changed  the 
entire  organization;  but  if  you  had  a  department  of  education  similar  in  or- 
ganization to  our  department  of  the  treasury,  or  war  department  or  the 
navy  department,  that  when  a  new  head  came  in  there  he  would  find  an  or- 
ganization of  many,  many  years  standing  and  with  all  the  accumulated 
knowledge  and  information  of  years,  and  it  would  rather  strengthen  and  de- 
velop it  to  keep  alive  the  information  rather  than  dissipate  it  by  the  change? 

Doctor  Judd.  I  should  hope  that  that  would  be  the  procedure.  I  think 
you  have  stated  the  answer  very  much  more  clearly  than  I  was  able  to  state  it. 

A  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  BILL  TO  CREATE  A  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION 

[By    Dr.  Geo.  D.  Strayer,  Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Commission  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  in  a  Pamphlet  published  by  the  National  Education  Association.] 

Congress  established  a  department  of  education  without  representation  in 
the  President's  cabinet  in  1867.  The  department  was  reduced  to  the  status 
of  a  bureau  in  1869,  and  has  continued  as  such  until  the  present  day.  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association  has  repeatedly  petitioned  Congress  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  department  of  education  with  a  secretary  in  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet.  In  1918  the  president  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
then  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Colorado,  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  concerning  the  emergency  in 
education.     This  commission  reported  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
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partment  of  education  with  a  secretary  in  the  President's  cabinet,  and  for 
further  federal  support  for  education.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress 
embodying  these  recommendations  and  has  been  reintroduced  in  each  succeed- 
ing session  of  Congress. 

During  the  period  of  the  past  six  years  opposition  to  the  national  educa- 
tion bill  has  centered  in  considerable  measure  on  the  proposal  to  grant  addi- 
tional aid  to  the  states.  There  has  been  a  sincere  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  wisdom  of  this  feature  of  the  earlier  bills.  Whatever  point  of 
view  one  may  take  with  regard  to  the  national  responsibility  for  the  support 
of  education,  it  is  certainly  true  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  prospect  of  action 
by  the  next  Congress  in  support  of  further  federal  aid  for  education. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  the  Legislative  Commission  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  has  sought,  with  the  cooperation  and  advice  of  leaders  in 
education  throughout  the  United  States,  to  develop  a  bill  which  will  em- 
body the  other  part  of  the  program  which  the  association  has  so  consistently 
supported. 

The  bill,  which  is  presented  for  the  consideration  of  all  members  of  the 
profession  and  for  laymen  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  educa- 
tion, is  the  result  of  the  work  of  a  great  many  men  and  women  who  have 
participated  in  conferences  and  who  have  reported  their  criticisms  during  the 
period  of  the  past  few  months.  A  first  draft  was  prepared  at  a  conference 
held  at  the  National  Education  Association  headquarters  in  Washington  on 
March  7.  This  proposal  was  sent  to  leaders  in  education  and  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  lay  organizations  who  have  supported  the  movement  to  establish  a 
department  of  education.  Many  thoughtful  criticisms  were  received.  Another 
conference  was  held  in  Washington  on  May  25  at  which  time  there  was  a  most 
vigorous  discussion  of  the  principles  which  should  be  embodied  in  the  bill.  As 
a  result  of  this  conference  a  second  proposal  was  drafted.  Both  proposals 
were  printed  and  submitted  to  a  conference  called  in  Indianapolis  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association,  June  29.  There 
were  invited  to  this  conference  all  state  superintendents  of  schools,  all  secre- 
taries of  state  teachers'  associations,  representative  city  and  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  university,  college  and  normal  school  presidents,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  privately  endowed  institutions.  As  a  result  of  the  conference 
the  proposal  for  a  bill  to  create  a  department  of  education,  which  is  now  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  the  profession,  was  adopted. 

There  are  those  who  propose  that  all  of  the  functions  of  a  department  of 
education  could  be  exercised  by  the  bureau  of  education,  if  the  bureau  were 
adequately  supported.  There  are  several  reasons  why  it  is  desirable  to  create 
the  department,  rather  than  to  hope  for  adequate  development  through  the 
bureau  of  education.  First  of  all,  it  is  important  to  bring  about  the  consoli- 
dation of  federal  agencies  concerned  with  education.  No  one  would  seriously 
propose  that  this  could  be  accomplished  through  the  development  of  the  bu- 
reau of  education.  The  undertaking  is  of  greater  importance  than  that  asso- 
ciated with  the  status  of  a  bureau  in  the  department  of  the  interior.  If  edu- 
cational research  is  to  be  adequately  supported,  it  will  be  necessary  that  this 
function  of  the  federal  government  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  those 
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who  make  the  budget  by  one  of  no  less  rank  than  a  cabinet  officer.  All  mat- 
ters of  national  concern  involve  education.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  representative  of  this  most  important  governmental  service  sit  at 
the  council  table  of  the  nation. 

We  have  two  sorts  of  executive  departments  in  the  federal  government — 
those  charged  with  administrative  responsibility  such  as  war,  post  office,  treas- 
ury, and  those  that  have  been  organized  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  pro- 
pose that  the  welfare  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  more  cer- 
tainly determined  by  the  progress  which  we  make  in  education  than  by  our 
economic  well-being  as  promoted  by  the  departments  of  agriculture  or  com- 
merce, or  by  the  social  adjustments  which  may  be  made  by  the  department 
cf  labor. 

The  federal  government  has  promoted  education  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  republic.  By  grants  of  land  and  of  money  from  the  federal  government 
our  school  system  was  first  established.  The  federal  government  is  now 
spending  approximately  forty  million  dollars  annually  for  the  support  of 
education,  other  than  that  involved  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  veterans  of  the 
World  War.  The  creation  of  a  department  of  education,  the  primary  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  carry  on  research  and  to  disseminate  useful  information, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  administration  and  control  of  education. 
Those  who  have  supported  the  creation  of  a  federal  department  are  unalterably 
cpposed  to  the  centralization  of  the  control  of  education  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  is  just  as  certainly  possible  to  promote  education  through  reporting 
experiments  which  are  undertaken,  through  informing  people  throughout  the 
country  of  the  adaptation  of  education  to  the  needs  of  particular  communities, 
as  it  has  been  to  promote  agriculture  through  the  distribution  of  the  results 
of  experiments  in  that  field. 

Progress  in  education  is  dependent  upon  the  scientific  evaluation  of  cur- 
rent practices  and  upon  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such  inquiries  to  all 
interested  in  education.  The  federal  department  of  education  should  have  on 
its  staff  a  group  of  the  most  competent  scientific  workers  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. These  men  and  women  will  have  as  their  primary  object  the  assem- 
bling of  facts  and  their  interpretation.  Whenever  unusual  progress  is  made 
or  a  worth  while  experiment  carried  on,  the  federal  department  of  educa- 
tion will  be  in  position  to  make  available  for  the  whole  country  the  results 
of  these  undertakings.  It  is  through  scientific  investigation,  and  in  this  way 
only,  that  we  may  be  confident  of  making  progress  in  the  development  of  our 
school  system.  It  is  absurd  to  propose  that  we  may  not  cooperate  in  such  an 
important  undertaking  because  this  cooperation  in  order  to  be  most  effective 
must  be  carried  on  by  a  federal  agency. 

The  establishment  of  a  federal  department  of  education  is  distinct  from  the 
issue  of  further  federal  support.  The  increase  in  efficiency  and  the  economy 
that  can  be  effected  by  the  consolidation  of  those  agencies,  now  operating  in 
the  federal  government,  looks  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  support  of  re- 
search in  a  federal  department  of  education  promises  returns  in  increased 
efficiency  and  in  actual  savings  which  will  amount  to  many  times  the  cost  of 
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the  researches  undertaken.  In  a  single  field,  like  that  of  developing  more 
adequate  and  more  economical  plans  for  school  buildings,  it  is  possible  to 
save  to  the  states  and  to  the  localities  within  the  states  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Every  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching,  in  the  adaptation  of 
schools  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  individual  children,  in  the  development 
of  more  adequate  courses  of  study  will  add  untold  millions  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country  and  will  promote  the  happiness  of  our  people.  If  the  scientific  in- 
quiries undertaken  by  the  department  of  education  should  clearly  indicate 
that  the  nation  should  furnish  a  larger  degree  of  support  for  education,  the 
question  of  providing  this  support  would  still  rest  with  Congress.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  become  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  a  larger 
degree  of  national  support  for  education,  they  will  secure  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. Surely  no  fairminded  person  can  object  to  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
partment of  education  whose  primary  function  it  is  to  record  the  facts, 
available  alike  to  those  who  favor  larger  federal  support  and  to  those  who 
are  opposed  to  this  policy. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PAYSON  SMITH 

[Statement    of    Dr.    Payson    Smith,    Commissioner    of    Education,    Commonwealth    of 

Massachusetts,   at  Joint   Hearings   on   the   Curtis-Reed   Bill   before   Senate   and 

House  Committees,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  26,  1926.] 

I  am  persuaded  that  a  federal  department  of  education  presents  the  best 
way  for  carrying  into  education  that  very  important  thing  which  is  so  much 
needed,  and  that  is  the  work  in  research.  At  the  present  time  the  only  agen- 
cies that  are  engaged  in  this  work  of  research  are  the  bureau  of  education 
and  various  private  foundations.  I  am  not  disposed  at  all  to  underestimate 
the  value  of  the  work  of  these  foundations,  their  liberality,  and  the  effective 
results  that  have  come  from  their  inquiries.  So  far  as  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  I  can  testify  from  many  years  of  experience  with  it  that  it 
has  been  an  exceedingly  efficient  agency  for  the  development  of  education 
throughout  the  country.  In  those  sections  where  I  have  worked,  altogether 
in  New  England,  I  can  say  that  the  bureau  of  education  has  never,  so  far  as 
I  know,  exercised  any  influence  that  was  not  entirely  proper,  and  no  influence 
whatever  that  could  be  regarded  as  an  influence  of  control. 

The  fear  is  expressed  that  a  federal  department  of  education  will  tend  to 
federalize  education,  to  standardize  education,  and  to  bring  education  into 
conformity.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  standardization  in  education  is  as  necessary  as  standardi- 
zation in  any  other  field.  The  only  question  is  as  to  how  that  standardization 
shall  come.  I  believe  that  every  wise  administrator  of  education  would  say 
that  the  standardization  ought  not  to  come  by  order  of  official  authority  or 
edict  from  a  federal  department  of  education  or  from  a  state  department  of 
education.  That  standardization  only  is  wise  which  comes  as  a  result  of 
careful  study  and  discussion  of  the  facts  after  they  have  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated, and  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  fields,  based  upon  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  matter.  Then  you 
have  a  standardization  which  is  wise,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  kind  of  standardi- 
zation that  we  for  the  most  part  do  have. 
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There  have  been  some  unfortunate  trends  in  conformity  in  our  public 
school  system;  but  I  might  say  that  the  trend  toward  conformity  which  has 
been  strongest  has  come,  not  from  boards  and  organizations  representing  the 
public  but  from  boards  and  organizations  representing  private  organizations; 
and  I  have  in  mind  specifically,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
the  very  specific  standardization  that  has  come  into  the  secondary  schools  as 
a  result  of  the  definite  and  arbitrary  requirements  that  are  laid  down  by  the 
endowed  collegiate  and  university  institutions.  They  have  had  a  tendency  to 
standardize  education,  particularly  in  the  secondary  field. 

I  believe  that  the  public  school  system  as  a  whole  has  one  object  of  con- 
formity, and  it  is  an  objective  of  conformity  which  I  believe  that  American 
people  throughout  desire  that  it  should  have,  and  that  is  a  conformity  in  the 
matter  of  training  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country  to  loyal  American  citi- 
zenship. If  they  are  to  be  criticized  on  any  score,  that  would  be  the  account. 
I  believe  they  could  not  be  fairly  criticized  there. 

In  the  private  schools  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  conformity. 
The  private  school  is  organized  for  the  most  part  on  the  basis  of  conformity. 
If  I  send  my  child  to  a  Methodist  school  or  to  a  Unitarian  school  or  to  a  Bap- 
tist school,  I  send  him  there  because  I  want  him  to  be  in  an  environment 
where  there  will  be  a  conformity  to  the  particular  tenets  of  the  church  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  I  am  not  objecting  to  that.  I  am  only  pointing  out 
that  in  the  private  school  there  is  the  element  of  conformity  which  is  not  to 
be  found,  I  think,  in  the  public  schools,  which  have  this  more  liberal  trend. 

With  reference  to  the  field  of  research,  I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  this  committee,  that  there  is  no  possibility  that  this  par- 
ticular field  will  be  entered  into  effectively  by  any  state.  I  say  that  because 
I  have  never  seen  any  indication  that  any  state  is  undertaking  that  particular 
work  for  the  state.  Even  our  wealthier  states,  our  states  that  have  the  larger 
state  organizations,  have  not  established  departments  or  divisions  of  research 
in  education.  Even  if  they  were  to  do  so,  it  would  be  very  extravagant  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  because  the  field  of  research  of  which  I  speak  is  a  field 
of  professional  research,  a  field  of  technical  research;  and  whatever  is  done 
for  one  state  is  likewise  necessary  to  have  done  for  another  state.  We  must 
grant,  of  course,  that  there  are  very  marked  differences  among  the  states  with 
reference  to  administrative  procedure,  with  reference  to  the  ways  in  which 
they  will  desire  to  organize  their  schools,  with  reference  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  will  care  to  carry  forward  education  and  support  it.  Those  things  are 
matters  entirely  to  be  determined  by  the  several  states,  and  I  am  very  certain 
always  will  be  so  determined.  But  when  you  come  to  the  technical  practices 
of  the  schools,  there  is  not  one  method  of  teaching  reading  that  is  better  for 
the  children  of  Massachusetts,  and  another  method  of  teaching  reading  that  is 
better  for  the  children  in  Illinois,  and  still  another  that  is  better  for  teaching 
that  subject  in  California.  The  teaching  profession  has  come  into  that  scien- 
tic  stage  where  studies  are  greatly  desired  in  these  fields;  and  it  is  because  I 
believe  that  a  federal  department  of  education  can  so  greatly  help  in  these 
ways  that  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  that  this  department  should  be 
established. 
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The  point  is  raised  that  a  federal  department  of  education  will  interfere 
with  the  prerogatives  of  the  states  in  the  matter  of  education.  I  suppose 
there  would  be  no  group  of  men  and  women  who  would  be  better  able  to  re- 
flect the  sentiment  of  the  states  in  this  matter  than  those  persons  who  serve 
as  state  officers  of  education;  and  I  think  the  facts  show  that  the  state  of- 
ficers of  education  of  this  country,  pledged  by  law  and  by  their  oaths  and 
moved  I  am  sure  by  their  sentiment  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  states, 
would  not  be  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  federal  department  of  edu- 
cation if  they  believed  there  would  be  found  in  that  interference  with  the 
states. 

There  has  been  meeting  in  this  city  during  the  last  few  days  a  council  of 
state  superintendents  and  commissioners  of  education.  There  were  32  mem- 
bers of  this  council  present  at  a  meeting  when  a  resolution  was  adopted. 
This  resolution  (endorsing  the  movement  for  a  federal  department  of  edu- 
cation) was  adopted  unanimously.  I  happen  to  know  that  there  were 
members  of  this  same  group  who  were  not  present  at  this  meeting  who  would 
be  in  favor  of  it.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say,  because  I  think  it  would 
not  be  the  fact,  that  all  the  state  officers  of  education  of  the  country  are  in 
favor  of  this  bill;  but  this  resolution  which,  with  your  permission,  I  should 
like  to  read  or  have  go  into  the  record,  represents  the  attitude  of  this  council 
of   state  superintendents   and   state  commissioners   of   education. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  H.  MacCRACKEN 

[Statement   of    Dr.   John    H.    MacCracken,    President    of    LaFayette    College,    at   Joint 

Hearings  on  the  Curtis-Reed  Bill  before  Senate  and  House  Committees, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  24,  1926.] 

Education  as  we  now  have  it  in  the  United  States  is  the  chief  occupation 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  our  population.  There  are  26,000,000  of  our 
population  in  schools.  There  are  over  800,000  teachers  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  spending  over  $2,000,000,000  a  year  on  education.  It  is  one  of  the 
leading  industries,  if  not  our  leading  industry. 

There  are  to-day  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States  a  million  more 
boys  and  girls  than  there  were  when  the  National  Education  Association 
took  up  this  matter  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  need  of  a 
department  of  education,  which  simply  illustrates  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  industry  is  growing. 

For  the  first  time  in  nine  years,  the  road  is  perfectly  open  for  a  definite, 
clear-cut  vote  on  the  question  now  before  us:  Shall  we  have  a  secretary  of 
education  in  the  President's  cabinet? 

The  question  is  not  complicated  in  the  present  bill  by  any  question  of 
federal  subsidies  to  the  states.  It  is  not  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  before  Congress  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, because  the  Mapes  bill  and  the  corresponding  bill  in  the  Senate  did 
not  come  to  the  committee  in  authority  to  bring  in  a  plan  setting  up  the 
new  department,  but  only  a  shifting  of  the  existing  bureau  and  functions; 
so  that  the  way  is  perfectly  open,  the  matter  is  written  into  the  present  bill 
in  the  form  of  a  department  of  education,  and  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  it. 
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The  President  of  the  United  States  is  willing  to  have  a  Secretary  of 
Education  sit  at  his  table.  So  we  gentlemen  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of  a  department  of  education 
and  are  anxious  to  know  also  how  Congress  stands  on  that  matter;  and 
that,  in  nine  years,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  because  the  matter 
has  never  been  in  clear-cut  form  enough  to  come  to  a  vote  in  Congress. 

We  admit  that  there  is  opposition  to  this  measure.  It  was  said  when 
Horace  Mann  was  trying  to  secure  the  creation  of  a  state  board  of  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts  that  the  opposition  could  be  divided  into  three  kinds, 
political  opposition,  professional  opposition,  and  religious  opposition.  There 
was  opposition  which  arose  from  political  circumstances  and  the  funds  for 
the  local  school  system  as  it  existed  in  Massachusetts  and  as  it  has  existed 
in  most  of  our  states. 

There  was  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Boston  schoolmasters,  as  there 
is  opposition  to-day  from  many  of  the  leading  educators.  There  was  re- 
ligious opposition  because  the  orthodox  churches  did  not  believe  that 
Horace  Mann  was  orthodox.  But  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  have  had 
sufficient  experience  in  legislation  to  know  that  nothing  that  is  worth  doing 
is  ever  done  except  in  the  face  of  opposition — not  even  a  bipartisan  tax  bill. 
And  recognizing  this  opposition  we  still  believe  that  education  is  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance,  so  vital  to  the  Republic,  that  it  should  have 
representation  in  the  President's  cabinet. 

It  has  been  asked  here  this  morning  why  we  should  not  simply  expand 
the  bureau  of  education  by  giving  it  more  funds.  The  first  answer  to  that 
is  that  a  Commissioner  of  Education  can  not  get  the  funds.  That  has  been 
tried  now  for  60  years,  and  I  think  we  know  that  there  is  not  hope  of  his 
succeeding  in  securing  any  large  appropriations  from  Congress. 

In  the  second  place  he  can  not  coordinate  the  educational  activities  of 
the  Government  which  now,  according  to  the  budget  division  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government,  represent  a  total  of  about  $36,000,000  a  year. 

In  the  third  place,  a  bureau  chief  is  not  free  to  counsel  directly  with 
the  head  of  the  nation.  I  recall  very  well  during  the  war  when  some  of  us 
were  going  to  see  President  Wilson  regarding  educational  features  of  war 
measures  and  we  asked  an  admiral  of  the  navy  who  was  in  charge  of  their 
educational  division  to  come  along  with  us.  He  said  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  go,  but  that  he  could  not  go  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  So  I  asked  Mr.  Daniels  if  he  would  let  the  admiral  go,  and 
he  said:  "Certainly  not,  sir." 

A  bureau  chief  is  not  free  to  act  without  the  consent  of  the  secretary. 
A  private  individual  such  as  myself  is  more  free  than  a  bureau  chief  to 
take  up  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  questions  of  educational 
policy.  And  for  this  reason  we  feel  that  we  should  have  a  spokesman  in 
the  President's  cabinet. 

Fourthly,  the  reason  a  bureau  chief  does  not  answer  the  purpose  is  in 
the  matter  of  international  relations.  It  is  inconceivable  that  education  in 
the  United  States  of  America  can  be  represented  internationally  by  a  bureau 
chief,  a  commissioner  of  education.     It  is  our  policy  in  the  diplomatic  service 
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with  any  other  country  that  will  provide  an  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  in  return  to  provide  an  ambassador  from  this  country.  If  they 
provide  a  minister,  we  provide  a  minister.  By  the  same  analogy,  since  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world  have  secretaries  of  education,  the  United 
States  also  should  have  a  secretary  of  education  for  international  relations. 

These  are  arguments  which  I  think  are  universally  admitted.  The  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  to  the  creation  of  a  secretary  of  education 
are  largely  objections  founded  on  the  fear  of  what  might  happen.  As  for 
myself,  I  would  say  with  Patrick  Henry,  I  have  no  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided  but  the  lamp  of  experience;  and  I  believe  that  a  secretary  of 
education  could  do  for  the  national  government  just  what  Horace  Mann 
did  for  education  as  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

What  Horace  Mann  did  is  described  as  follows:  He  called  upon  the 
people  of  all  classes,  as  with  the  voice  of  a  herald,  to  raise  their  estimate 
of  public  instruction  and  to  provide  better  facilities  by  which  it  could  be 
furnished.  He  devised  or  adapted  new  educational  agencies  and  persuaded 
the  people  to  use  them.  He  organized  public  opinion  and  influenced  the 
action  of  legislatures.  He  gave  men  higher  ideas  of  work  and  character  of 
the  teacher,  at  the  same  time  that  he  taught  the  teacher  to  magnify  his 
office.  He  heightened  the  popular  estimate  of  the  instruments  that  are  con- 
ducive and  necessary  to  the  existence  of  good  schools.  He  elevated  men's 
ideas  of  the  value  of  ethical  training  and  made  valuable  suggestions  looking 
to  its  prosecution.  But  his  great  theme  was  the  relation  of  intellectual  moral 
knowledge  to  human  well  being,  individual  and  social.  Here  his  faith  never 
faltered,  his  ardors  never  cooled.  In  no  other  name  did  he  trust  for  the 
safety  of  society.  A  confirmed  rationalist  he  looked  with  supreme  confi- 
dence to  the  healing  power  of  popular  intelligence  and  virtue. 

No  one  of  these  things  done  by  Horace  Mann  but  could  be  done  in 
greater  degree  by  a  national  secretary  of  education.  No  one  of  them  came 
from  the  power  of  compulsion  given  by  law,  nor  from  the  power  of  cash 
placed  in  his  hands  by  appropriation.  When  the  strength  of  the  opposition 
fixed  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education  at  $1,500 
instead  of  at  the  $3,000  expected,  with  no  allowance  for  office  rent,  traveling 
expenses,  or  incidentals,  Horace  Mann's  comment  was,  "Well,  one  thing  is 
certain;  I  will  be  revenged  on  them.  I  will  do  them  more  than  $1,500  worth 
of  good";  and  he  made  good  his  threat.  When  it  was  suggested  that  law 
might  attain  his  ends,  he  answered,  "The  education  of  the  whole  people  in 
a  republican  government  can  never  be  attained  without  the  consent  of  the 
whole  people.  Compulsion,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  is  not  an  available  instru- 
ment.    Enlightenment,  not  coercion,  is  our  resource." 

The  influence  of  Horace  Mann  spread  beyond  Massachusetts.  It  inspired 
Henry  Barnard,  and  Henry  Barnard  begot  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  was  the  man  chiefly  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  education  by  Congress.  But,  as  some  of  our  friends  say,  why 
should  not  the  Horace  Manns  and  the  Henry  Barnards  be  equally  effective  in 
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promoting  education  without   official   office.     The  obvious   answer  to  that  is, 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  so  effective  as  private  citizens. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  when  Horace  Mann  was  a  Congressman  he 
accomplished  nothing  as  practical  for  education,  during  the  five  years  he 
was  in  Congress,  as  he  did  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 

Henry  Barnard,  except  for  his  official  position  in  Connecticut,  would  not 
have  been  effective  in  setting  up  a  national  bureau  of  education. 

The  circumstances  are  such  that  unless  the  man  holds  the  official  position 
his  voice  does  not  carry  very  far.  For  this  reason  we  believe  that  the 
government  will  benefit  and  that  education  throughout  the  country  will  be 
helped  by  the  creation  of  the  position  of  secretary  of  education;  and  we 
can  see  no  serious  objection  to  the  proposal.  There  is  nothing  sacred  about 
the  number  10,  the  present  number  of  the  cabinet.  Labor  already  had  a 
representative  in  the  combined  department  of  commerce  and  labor,  and  yet 
the  two  were  divided  to  give  labor  a  separate  representative;  and  surely 
education  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  represented  in  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  GEO.  D.  STRAYER 

[Statement  of  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Strayer,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University,  at  Joint  Hearings  on  the  Curtis-Reed  Bill  before 

Senate  and  House  Committees,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  24,  1926.] 

The  education  bill,  S.  291  (H.  R.  5000),  is  the  result  of  the  deliberation 
of  men  and  women  interested  in  public  education  during  the  period  of  the 
past  five  years.  A  commission  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Education  Association  made  a  careful  inquiry  concerning  the  needs 
cf  education  in  the  United  States  and  the  possible  cooperation  that  might  be 
afforded  by  the  federal  government  to  the  states  in  improving  and  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  our  public  school  system. 

A  bill  was  drafted  which  was  presented  to  the  Congress.  That  bill 
received  the  support  of  a  great  majority  of  those  interested  in  and  partici- 
pating in  the  administration  of  public  education  and  in  teaching  in  our 
schools.  There  was,  however,  objection  to  certain  features  embodied  in  the 
original  Smith-Towner  bill.  Men  as  sincere  as  ourselves  scouted  the  use  of 
further  federal  aid  in  the  support  of  our  schools,  and  they  doubted  its 
wisdom. 

They  criticized  it  in  certain  other  respects.  During  the  period  of  these 
seven  years  there  have  been  many  debates  and  discussions.  The  issues  have 
been  fought  among  men  and  women  both  in  the  profession  and  by  representa- 
tive laymen,  until  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  stand  here  to-day  and  say  that 
except  for  a  very  small  minority,  those  who  know  public  education  in  the 
United  States  stand  solidly  back  of  the  measure  which  is  presented  here 
for  your  consideration. 

In  the  support  of  that  contention  I  wish  to  make  a  part  of  the  record 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  department  of  superintendence,  which  has  in 
its  membership  all  of  the  state  superintendents  of  schools,  all  of  whom 
are  students  of  the  administration  of  education  in  the  United  States;  a 
resolution  unanimously  passed  at  an  executive  session  of  this  body  yesterday, 
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in  which  they  in  unqualified  terms  indorse  the  bill  and  ask  that  these  members 
of  the  committees  of  the  Congress  report  it  in  order  that  it  may  have  the 
consideration  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Senator  Phipps.  Without  objection,  the  resolution  will  be  entered  in  the 
record. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

"The  American  public  school  is  the  bulwark  of  our  civil  and  religious 
liberties.  The  moral  responsibility  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement 
of  this  basic  institution  rests  upon  the  federal  government.  As  President 
Coolidge  said  in  his  address  before  the  National  Education  Association  on 
July  4,  1925,  'For  a  long  time  the  cause  of  education  has  been  regarded  as 
so  important  and  so  preeminently  an  American  cause  that  the  national 
government  has  sought  to  encourage  it,  scientifically  to  investigate  its  needs, 
and  to  furnish  information  and  advice  for  its  constant  advancement.' 

"We  heartily  indorse  the  education  bill  now  before  Congress  (S.  291  and 
H.  R.  5000).  This  bill  does  not  permit  of  any  interference  with  the  complete 
autonomy  of  the  states  in  the  administration  and  control  of  their  schools, 
but  it  does  provide  for  the  more  efficient  participation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment by  coordinating  its  present  educational  activities  and  by  extending  the 
scope  of  its  scientific  investigations.  This  bill  further  provides  by  its  crea- 
tion of  a  department  of  education  with  a  secretary  in  the  President's  cabinet 
for  the  recognition  and  service  which  the  importance  of  public  education 
merits  and  the  advancement  of  education  requires. 

"We,  therefore,  urge  upon  the  committees  to  which  this  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred that  they  report  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  We  also  respectfully  urge  that  members  of  Congress  consider  this  bill 
in  terms  of  its  provisions  for  meeting  the  nation's  most  fundamental  need." 

Doctor  Strayer.     The   bill   proposed   just   these   things: 

1.  The  creation  of  a  department  of  education  with  a  secretary  in  the 
President's  cabinet. 

2.  The  transfer  to  the  department  of  education  of  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion and  of  the  federal  board  for  vocational  education,  with  the  provision  that 
the  federal  board  for  vocationl  education  shall  operate  as  a  division  of  the 
department  of  education  and  that  the  secretary  of  education  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  that  board. 

It  provides  further  that  in  order  to  coordinate  the  educational  activities 
carried  on  by  the  several  executive  departments,  there  shall  be  established  a 
federal  conference  on  education,  to  which  shall  come  the  heads  of  all  the 
executive  departments  to  consider  those  issues  which  affect  education  in  the 
national  government,  and  having  conferred,  to  return  to  their  several  depart- 
ments, with  the  wisdom  which  can  come  and  must  come  from  such  discus- 
sions as  will  there  take  place. 

It  provides — and  here  is  the  real  significance  of  the  measure — that  the 
department  of  education  shall  collect  statistics  and  facts,  and  shall  conduct 
researches  and  investigations,  and  that  the  results  of  the  evidence  so  collected 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  people  of  the  several  states.     It  provides  the 
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very  modest  sum  of  $1,500,000  as  an  appropriation  to  conduct  this  most  im- 
portant work. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  very  few  words  in  support  of  these  major  contentions. 
Why  a  department  of  education?  It  has  been  proposed  that  we  have  an 
enlarged  bureau  of  education — further  support  for  the  bureau.  There  are 
two  reasons  why  that  can  not  solve  the  problem.  The  first  is  this:  There 
is  not  even  the  remotest  chance  of  bringing  under  a  bureau  chief  the  activi- 
ties in  the  federal  government  which  should  be  consolidated  and  coordinated 
in  a  department.  It  is  practically  unthinkable  that  the  federal  board  for 
vocational  education  should  be  made  a  division  of  the  bureau  of  education. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  a  bureau  chief,  however  competent  he  may  be, 
has  not  the  possibility  of  appearing  in  the  federal  government,  in  that 
capacity,  before  those  to  whom  our  cause  should  be  represented,  with  any 
possibility  of  bringing  to  the  cause  of  public  education  as  represented  in 
the  federal  government,  the  support  that  that  enterprise  should  have.  I 
think  those  reasons  are  well  understood  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  we  certainly  have  appreciated  that  they  are  the  limitations  under 
which  we  operate  at  the  present  time. 

The  objection  has  been  raised  that  a  federal  department  of  education  is 
out  of  line  with  the  organization  of  our  government.  It  is  proposed  that  if 
a  department  is  created,  it  carries  with  it  administrative  control.  Certainly 
no  member  of  this  committe  needs  to  be  informed  of  the  fact  that  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  are  of  two  sorts, 
the  one  administrative,  war,  treasury,  post  office — a  federal  function  per- 
formed by  the  federal  government — the  other  just  as  frankly  welfare  depart- 
ments, if  you  will  allow  me  to  so  designate  them,  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture, the  department  of  commerce,  the  department  of  labor  without  control, 
without  even  the  remotest  suggestion  of  administering  the  particular  func- 
tions which  they  promote.  In  other  words,  we  have  come  to  understand  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  federal  government  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people  through  the  encouragement  of  agriculture;  that  it  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  States  through  those  investigations  and 
researches  which  will  mean  more  commerce;  that  it  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  through  the  department  of  labor  as  it  makes 
its  inquiries  and  conducts  its  investigations  and  really  contributes  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

Do  we  need  more  research  in  education?  Is  the  federal  government  the 
place?  Can  it  really  serve?  The  answer  seems  to  me  to  have  been  already 
established.  If  we  can  increase  the  yield  of  wheat,  if  we  can  raise  better 
hogs,  if  we  can  have  more  pounds  of  beef,  by  virtue  of  the  investigations 
which  have  been  conducted,  if  we  can  remove  a  pest  by  virtue  of  research 
and  investigation  in  agriculture,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  and  we 
know  by  virute  of  the  work  already  accomplished,  that  it  is  possible  to 
conduct  those  investigations  and  researches  which  will  result  in  the  improve- 
ment and   increase  in  efficiency  of  education   throughout  the  country. 

A  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said  within  the  period  of  the  past  10  years 
that  he  sought  to  inquire  how  long  it  took  for  an  educational  idea  to  travel 
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from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  and  he  said  that  he  had  discovered 
that  it  took  about  20  years.  In  Indiana,  at  Purdue  University,  one  day  some 
six  or  eight  years  ago,  men  supported  in  their  investigations  by  the  federal 
government  sought  to  inquire  concerning  the  failure  of  the  tomato  crop. 
They  found  what  the  trouble  was,  and  the  next  year's  crop  was  saved,  and 
millions  of  dollars  were  added  to  our  resources  by  virtue  of  the  participation 
of  the  federal  government  in  that  enterprise. 

I  heard  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  United  States  discuss,  within 
the  week,  the  problem  of  adult  learning.  Millions  almost,  certainly  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  adults,  in  the  United  States  have  been 
exploited  by  private  enterprises  which  have  taken  their  money  without  any 
adequate  appreciation  of  what  the  job  of  teaching  them  was.  That  man 
has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  for  three  years  to  investigations  in  that 
field. 

It  should  be  possible  in  this  government  of  ours  to  make  those  researches 
available,  to  spread  them  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  and 
to  save  to  those  individuals  in  the  country  not  only  the  money  they  spend,  but 
the  effort  and  the  enthusiasm  which  they  represent. 

I  could  give,  if  the  time  permitted,  many  illustrations  of  the  need  for 
research  and  investigation  in  education,  and  just  as  certainly  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information. 

What  we  are  asking  for,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  department  of  education 
that  will  find  the  facts  and  give  them  to  the  people.  We  can  not  possibly 
have  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  either  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion or  the  results  of  the  researches  that  have  already  been  undertaken,  we 
can  not  serve  our  people,  except  as  there  is  this  center  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  this  opportunity  to  supply  to  the  people  the  help  which  they 
deserve. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  nation  hold  public  edu- 
cation as  the  most  fundamental  of  all  of  our  institutions.  I  know  that  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  public  education  believe  that  a 
federal  department  of  education  with  a  secretary  in  the  President's  cabinet 
is  required  for  the  further  development  and  increase  in  efficiency  of  public 
education  which  we   all  desire. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  C.  R.  MANN 

[Statement  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann,  Director  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  at  the 

Joint  Hearings  on   the   Curtis-Reed   Bill   before   Senate   and   House 

Committees,  Washington,  D.  C,   February  26,   1926.] 

I  would  like  to  state  in  the  first  place  that  we  get  into  trouble  in  this 
argument  about  the  federal  department  if  we  attempt  to  deal  with  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  legislation  and  states  rights,  and  in  terms  of  legal  par- 
lance. We  can  get  clarity  and  unanimity  of  opinion  if  we  consider  it  as  a 
proposition  of  education,  because  every  one  knows— the  charitable  organiza- 
tions have  all  learned — that  it  is  not  a  process  of  helping  a  young  man  to 
stand  up  on  his  own  feet  and  develop  his  self-confidence  to  take  care  of 
himself,    if    you    give    him    money.      Every    influence    must    be    used    to    incite 
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that  man  to  be  self-active  and  self-dependent  and  self-reliant,  and  if  he  is 
not,  the  education  that  he  has  had  has  weakened  him  rather  than  strength- 
ened him. 

Therefore,  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  federal  aid  as  a  process  of 
building  up  the  educational  system,  because  it  has  seemed  that  is  a  means 
of  weakening  the  self-reliance  and  the  self-  governing  powers  of  our  states 
and  our  communities.  I  would  rather  oppose  state  aid  on  that  ground — on 
the  ground  of  educational  psychcology — than  I  would  on  the  ground  of 
legal  statements  and  the  Constitution,  although  I  believe  they  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion,  or  any  form  of  mere  statements  of  principles. 

It  is  a  fact  that  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  man  self-respecting,  self- 
governing,  and  self-controlled,  you  have  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  him 
for  doing  it,  and  I  may  say  that  I  regard  with  great  respect  and  great  ad- 
miration what  Mississippi  has  done  with  its  elementary  schools,  of  its  own 
initiative,  upon  its  own  responsibility  and  with  its  own  resources. 

I  would  like  to  remark  also  with  regard  to  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  adduced  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  because  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  men  are  afraid  of  things  that  they  do  not  understand.  Lack  of  under- 
standing is  one  of  the  potent  sources  of  fear.  You  have  all  heard  of  the 
savages  that  were  struck  with  terror  because  they  saw  an  eclipse,  and  that 
well  serves  as  a  sample  of  the  fact  that  fear  arises  largely  from  failure  to 
understand  the  thing  that  is  happening.  I  believe  that  much  of  the  fear  that 
this  bill  is  going  to  cause  some  trouble,  some  catastrophe  to  the  country,  is 
based  upon  that  fact,  namely,  that  the  people  who  have  those  fears  do 
not  understand  what  it  really  means  and  how  it  really  operates.  It  has  been 
very  difficult  to  get  people  close  in  touch  with  education  to  understand,  and 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  those  who  are  not  close  in  touch  with  educa- 
tion also  do  not  understand;  but  I  must  say  that  in  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments yesterday  I  thought  to  myself  that  if  any  man,  a  secretary  of  education, 
head  of  a  department  of  education,  could  accomplish  all  of  the  things  that 
were  hypothecated  of  that  department,  all  of  the  things  that  it  was  said 
that  the  department  was  going  to  do  to  the  country,  he  would  be  "some 
secretary'';  he  would  be  a  very  unusual,  extraordinary  individual,  having  the 
powers  of  all  the  heroes  of  history  rolled  into  one  man.  It  simply  can 
not  be  done. 

In  my  previous  appearances  before  this  committee  I  opposed  the  bill, 
and  in  the  last  hearing,  last  spring,  my  opposition  took  the  form  of  suggest- 
ing certain  particular  amendments  to  the  bill  that  was  then  under  considera- 
tion. Those  amendments  have  all  been  made  in  this  bill.  There  was  only 
one  that  I  suggested  which  has  not  been  incorporated  in  the  present  bill. 
Therefore,  I  am  appearing  to-day  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  in  favor  of  the 
bill  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  next  important  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  education  in  America,  under  educational  conditions  as  they  exist 
here  to-day,  and  in  a  way  that  is  in  thorough  harmony  with  our  constitutional 
principles  and  with  the  psychological  principle  I  raise,  of  men  who  can 
be  self-sufficient  and  govern  themselves. 
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The  fundamental  difficulty  that  I  see,  in  listening  to  these  arguments,  the 
fundamental  point  on  which  people  seem  not  to  understand  the  bill  and  the 
way  it  will  work,  is  connected  with  the  failure  to  realize  the  actual  situation 
in  education  today,  because  we  have  developed  in  the  last  15  years,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  a  science  of  education.  We  are  developing  it.  This  science 
of  education  studies  facts.  It  is  operating  according  to  the  principles  of  all 
other  sciences,  and,  as  in  the  other  sciences,  it  is  the  facts  that  control  the 
situation,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  individuals  to  control  the  situation  in 
opposition  to  the  facts.  In  any  activity,  when  you  have  reached  the  scientific 
development  to  the  point  where  the  facts  control,  you  have  by  that  process 
liberated  men  and  not  bound  them. 

The  natural  sciences,  like  the  science  of  engineering,  have  not  enslaved 
men  by  their  discoveries  and  their  control  of  facts;  they  have  liberated  men, 
and  we  now  fly  and  communicate  with  one  another  in  ways  that  were  un- 
heard  of   before   the   control   of   facts   was    introduced. 

That  same  principle,  the  control  of  the  activity  by  facts  is  now  spreading 
into  business,  and  in  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  control  of 
large  groups  of  corporations  by  a  fact-finding  bureau  was  approved  as  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  welfare  and  in  harmony  with  our  Constitution,  and 
not  in  contravention  of  any  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

Education  is  following  business,  and  as  soon  as  education  has  been  able 
to  demonstrate  what  it  can  do  with  facts  and  how  facts  operate  as  a  control 
in  education,  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court  will  make  the  same  decision  in 
regard  to  the  control  of  education  by  facts. 

The  particular  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  this:  During  the 
past  ten  years  the  increase  in  secondary  school  attendance  has  been  fourteen 
times  as  rapid  as  the  increase  in  population.  Therefore,  the  schools  are 
simply  crowded  to  the  limit,  and  the  educators  have  to  deal  with  a  large 
increase  of  pupils  by  the  older  method  and  without  corresponding  increases 
in  funds. 

In  the  second  place,  the  public  demand  of  education  has  changed  particu- 
larly since  the  war.  In  the  last  century  and  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of 
this  century  the  public  demanded  of  the  schools  that  they  take  the  children 
and  teach  them  by  the  standard,  or  the  usual,  curriculum  in  the  schools.  The 
system  was  that  the  schools  had  set  up  the  standard  curriculum  which  all 
children  went  through,  and  the  public  did  not  question  the  validity  of  the 
school  procedure  when  it  made  a  great  many  of  those  children  repeat  the 
work.  As  the  expression  goes,  we  weeded  out  a  great  many  because  they  were 
incompetent;  that  is,  because  they  did  not  meet  the  traditional  and  academic 
standards  of  the  schools. 

That  action  of  the  schools  was  accepted  by  the  public  as  a  matter  of 
course.  No  one  seemed  to  criticize  it.  But  during  the  war  a  great  change 
came  over  our  people  because,  I  think,  everyone  was  trying  to  find  out 
what  he  could  do  in  the  public  service.  It  was  brought  home  to  us  as  a 
nation  that  everyone  can  do  something  useful  for  the  public  service  if  he 
can  only  be  given  a  chance.  I  mean,  the  public  today  is  demanding  that 
the   schools    shall   find    out   what   every   child    is    good    for;    shall    create   con- 
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ditions  under  which  the  child  will  discover  for  himself  what  he  can  do  and 
what  line  of  development  is  most  appropriate  for  him;  and  then  the  schools 
supply  the  conditions  whereby  that  individual  can  realize  his  individual  ca- 
pacities and  develop  them  in  the  public  service. 

Now,  that  is  a  vastly  more  difficult  and  intricate  and  exacting  require- 
ment of  the  schools  than  merely  to  have  a  fixed  curriculum  and  let  the 
child  go  in  and  see  whether  he  measures  up  to  it  or  not.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  schools  are  going  to  be  able  to  answer  that  and  to  realize  that 
demand  satisfactorily  is  through  scientific  studies  which  are  now  going  on. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  large  load  on  the  school  in  numbers,  there 
has  been  placed  this  changed  public  demand  in  what  the  schools  shall  do, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done  is  through  this  scientific  study  of 
the  facts  which  is  called  for,  and  for  which  we  want  the  department  created 
in  this  bill. 

A  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

[By  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Baglev,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
in  School  Life,  Volume  IV,  No.  5,  Page  16.    March  1,  1920.] 

I  believe  in  a  department  of  education  because  I  am  convinced  that  in 
no  other  way  can  be  made  vocal  the  educational  needs  of  the  nation,  as  a 
nation.  I  wish  to  see  in  the  President's  cabinet  a  person  whose  exclusive  busi- 
ness it  will  be  to  see  that  the  next  generation  gets  a  square  deal,  not  only 
in  this  state,  or  that  county,  or  the  other  city,  but  wherever  boys  and  girls- 
are  growing  into  responsible  American  citizens.  I  wish  to  see  the  chief 
spokesman  of  our  cause  in  a  position  equal  to  that  of  the  spokesman  for  the 
nation's  defense,  for  the  nation's  commerce  and  industry,  for  the  nation's 
agriculture,  and  for  the  nation's  labor.  I  wish  to  have  him  in  a  position 
where  he  can  offer  counsel  to  men  who  will  be  his  colleagues  on  the  questions, 
that  arise  when  their  problems  cross  lines  with  those  of  education — and  I  wish 
him  to  be  in  a  position  where  he  can  offer  such  counsel  freely  and  frankly. 
There  are  problems  of  naval  education  and  of  military  education  and  of 
agricultural  education;  we  need  a  man  in  a  responsible  and  influential  posi- 
tion who  can  make  known  the  points  where  these  varied  and  extensive  edu- 
cational programs  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  basic 
educational  problems,  and  where,  it  may  be,  they  work  at  cross-purposes 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  broader  educational  interests  of  the  nation. 

I  believe  in  a  department  of  education  because  such  an  agency  is  needed 
to  integrate  the  educational  forces  of  the  nation.  In  discharging  this  func- 
tion leadership  and  not  law  must  be  depended  upon.  One  of  the  first  steps 
that  a  secretary  of  education  would  take  would  be  to  call  a  conference  of 
the  chief  educational  officers  of  the  several  states  for  the  consideration  of 
national  educational  policies.  Any  policies  that  this  conference  adopted  affect- 
ing state  and  local  education  could,  of  course,  be  carried  into  effect  only 
through  cooperative  state  action.  With  the  prestige  attaching  to  a  department 
of  education,  the  leadership  essential  to  this — the  only — method  of  working 
out  the  nation's  educational  problems  would  come  most  readily — and  yet 
not  so  readily  that  the  secretary  of  education  could  become  in  any  sense 
an  educational  dictator.     Whatever  plans  he  proposed  woidd  be   subject  to 
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correction,  even  to  rejection,  by  the  conference.  Only  a  true  leader  with 
convincing  policies  could  wield  a  lasting  influence;  but  the  best  leader  and 
the  most  convincing  policies  would  be  seriously  handicapped  without  the  pres- 
tige which  a  federal  portfolio  would  provide.  If  the  state  officers,  after  having 
come  to  an  agreement  in  conference,  could  go  back  to  their  legislatures  with 
well-matured  plans  that  had  the  sanction  of  a  recognized  federal  depart- 
ment, the  chances  that  their  proposals  would  receive  adequate  attention 
would  be  greatly  increased;  while  the  secretary  of  education,  having  the  back- 
ing of  this  representative  group,  could  in  his  turn  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress  for  whatever  federal  legislation  the  conference 
might   propose. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  secretary  of  education  would  call  together  the 
superintendents  of  city  schools,  the  leaders  in  rural  education,  the  presidents 
of  the  state  universities  and  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  the  presidents  of 
the  state  and  city  normal  schools,  and  other  groups  representing  in  the  several 
states  educational  interests  that  have  an  important  national  bearing.  Through 
leadership  of  this  type  every  significant  value  of  a  federal  system  of  edu- 
cation could  be  realized  without  imposing  upon  the  country  a  centralized 
and  autocratic  form  of  school  administration  and  control.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Smith-Towner  bill,  indeed,  the  right  man  as  secretary  of  education 
could  do  a  maximum  of  good ;  the  wrong  man  could  do  only  a  minimum  of 
harm. 

I  believe  in  the  federal  department  of  education  because  it  is  needed  to 
represent  the  people  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  the  solution 
of  international  educational  problems.  Under  the  League  of  Nations,  these 
problems  will  inevitably  become  of  large  importance  in  the  future.  Educa- 
tional commissions  from  foreign  nations  visit  the  country  every  year;  these 
commissions  have  increased  in  number  and  importance  since  the  close  of  the 
Great  War;  they  will  be  more  numerous  and  vastly  more  important  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead.  Provisions  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  these 
commissions  have  been  patriotically  undertaken  by  private  and  philanthropic 
agencies  largely  because  we  have  had  no  national  educational  official  of  the 
rank  and   prestige  demanded   by  relationships  of  this   sort. 

International  educational  conferences  are  also  clearly  predictable;  plans 
indeed  for  an  important  conference  were  initiated  by  European  educators 
in  1919,  and  the  United  States  would  have  been  asked  to  call  such  a  confer- 
ence had  not  our  delay  in  ratifying  the  peace  treaty  and  joining  the  League 
of  Nations  caused  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  enterprise.  Such  con- 
ferences will,  however,  play  an  important  part  in  establishing  the  new 
world  order  and  for  appropriate  participation  in  them  a  federal  department 
of  education  is  needed. 

Above  and  beyond  all  other  considerations,  a  federal  department  is  needed 
to  give  to  education  the  status,  the  dignity,  and  the  influence  that  it  should 
have  in  a  great  democracy.  It  is  needed  to  put  the  seal  of  the  nation's 
approval  upon  the  most  important  enterprise  in  which  the  people  as  a 
whole  can  engage.  We  cannot  consistently  be  a  nation  in  every  other  collec- 
tive interest,  and  still  remain  in  education  forty-eight  separate  and  distinct 
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entities.  The  price  that  we  have  paid  for  our  failure  to  have  education  ade- 
quately reflected  in  our  national  life  has  already  been  counted  up  in  the 
heavy  toll  of  illiteracy,  limited  literacy,  health  deficiencies,  and  alienism. 
National  subventions  to  the  states  will  do  much  to  remedy  these  national 
weaknesses;  but,  taken  by  themselves,  they  will  be  an  incomplete  solution  of 
the  problem.  To  meet  the  final  condition  there  must  be  in  our  government 
a  department  of  education  second  in  significance  to  no  other  department, 
with  a  chief  who  is  subordinate  in  rank,  prestige,  and  influence  to  no  official 
less   important   than  the  president  himself. 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

[By  Frank  W.  Ballou,  President  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  in  a  Pamphlet  issued  by  the  National  Education  Association.] 

The  need  for  adequate  national  recognition  of  education  was  early  ap- 
parent to  those  who  founded  this  Republic.  In  1795  George  Washington  said, 
"The  time  is  therefore  come,  when  a  plan  of  universal  education  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  the  United  States."  In  the  same  year,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote, 
"I  do  most  anxiously  wish  to  see  education  given  to  all  so  that  they  may  read 
and  understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  keep  their  part  of  it 
going  on  right." 

In  1866  the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents  appointed  a 
committee  "to  memorialize  Congress  on  the  establishment  of  a  national  bureau 
of  education."  Legislation  for  this  purpose  was  sponsored  by  James  A.  Gar- 
field and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  bureau  of  education. 

Since  then,  the  problems  of  education  have  materially  increased.  The 
World  War  emphasized  them,  and  made  them  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
At  every  convention  since  1918  the  department  of  superintendence  has  in- 
dorsed the  education  bill,  prepared  by  the  commission  appointed  at  that 
time  to  consider  the  emergency  in  education.  Two  distinct  proposals  were 
included  in  this  bill:  one,  to  establish  a  department  of  education  with  a  sec- 
retary in  the  President's  cabinet;  the  other,  to  provide  appropriations  from 
the  federal  treasury  for  the  support  of  education.  Economic  conditions  have 
changed  materially  since  1918.  The  new  education  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Sixty-ninth  Congress,  and  deals  exclusively  with  the  proposal  for  a  depart- 
ment of  education. 

Education  is  primarily  a  responsibility  for  the  several  states;  nevertheless, 
the  federal  government  already  has  many  activities  in  the  field  of  education. 
In  addition  to  the  bureau  of  education,  whcih  is  in  the  department  of  the  in- 
terior, there  are  educational  functions  in  practically  every  department  of  the 
government,  and  in  at  least  one  independent  board.  Sound  administration 
suggests  that  many  of  these  should  be  consolidated  under  one  department. 

Education  touches  so  many  interests,  that  the  other  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  federal  government  will  undoubtedly  still  find  it  wise  to  retain 
control  over  certain  educational  interests  and  activities  peculiarly  associated 
with  the  work  of  these  departments.  It  is  easy  to  assume  that  the  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  commerce,  labor,  war  and  navy  might  have  such  inter- 
ests.    A   valuable  provision  of  the  new  bill  creates   a   federal   conference   on 
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education,  consisting  of  one  representative  appointed  from  each  of  the 
executive  departments  of  the  government.  This  conference  is  intended  to  co- 
ordinate such  educational  activities  as  the  several  executive  departments  find 
it  necessary  to  continue  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  improving  the  whole  educational  work  of  the  federal  government. 

In  order  that  education  may  be  given  proper  recognition,  the  federal 
government  should  include  a  department  of  education  with  a  secretary  in 
the  President's  cabinet.  Leading  Americans  from  the  founding  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  the  present  day  have  emphasized  the  prime  importance  of  education, 
and  the  time  has  now  come  when  its  proper  development  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  our  national  well-being  that  one  of  the  President's  official  ad- 
visers should  be  an  interpreter  of  its  status,  manifold  services  and  possibilities. 

American  public  schools  are  usually  under  city  or  county  management. 
Local  taxing  units  pay  most  of  the  cost.  State  departments  of  education 
serve  as  clearing  houses  for  their  states  and  determine  standards  to  be  main- 
tained by  them.  With  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  school  funds,  facts  of  general 
interest  possessed  by  local  and  state  school  organizations  should  be  made 
available  for  every  school  system  in  the  United  States.  The  proposed  depart- 
ment of  education  will  collect  and  distribute  facts  and  statistics  which  will 
show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  states  as  well 
as  in  foreign  countries. 

The  collection  and  tabulation  of  educational  information  is  coming  to  be 
an  exact  science.  The  bill  provides  that  research  shall  be  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  people  of  the  several  states  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  more  efficient  schools  and  school  systems;  in  devising  better 
methods  of  organization,  administration  and  financing  of  education;  in  devel- 
oping better  types  of  school  buildings;  in  improving  methods  of  teaching; 
and  in  developing  more  adequate  curricula  and  courses  of  study.  Such 
scientific  investigation  is  strictly  a  national  responsibility.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  states  to  maintain  efficient  school  systems  within  their  own  borders. 
It  is  the  nation's  duty  to  collect  precise  information  regarding  these  school 
systems,  and  promptly  to  disseminate  it  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  is  the 
further  national  obligation  to  promote  new  lines  of  research  in  fields  where 
state  departments  of  education  cannot  work  to  advantage. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000 
to  cover  all  expenditures  of  the  department  of  education.  This  is  a  small 
sum  of  money  compared  with  the  importance  of  public  education  to  the 
national  welfare.  Many  cities  with  a  population  of  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  have  an  annual  school  budget  greater  than  the  appropriation  author- 
ized in  the  bill.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation,  not  so  much  to  secure 
the  expenditure  of  more  money,  as  to  aid  states,  cities  and  counties  in 
spending  wisely  what  they  have.  The  local  communities,  the  state  and  the 
nation  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  public 
education:  let  the  nation  play  the  part  proposed  in  this  bill. 
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STATEMENT  OF  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  A.  T.  ALLEN 

[Statement  of  A.  T.  Allen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 

as  carried  in  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Hearings  on  the  Curtis-Reed  Bill  before 

Senate  and  House  Committees,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  26,  1926.] 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  passage  at  this  session  of  Congress  of  the 
education  bill,  known  as  S.  291  and  H.  R.  5000.  My  reasons  for  this  support 
are  the  following: 

1.  Public  education  has  come  to  be  a  national  question. — The  changing 
conditions  of  our  civilization  make  it  more  and  more  necessary  for  the  people 
of  the  whole  country  to  join  together  in  some  sort  of  common  enterprise  in 
order  to  raise  the  general  level  of  intelligence  among  all  the  people.  The  in- 
creasing ease  of  communication  by  means  of  the  newspaper,  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  radio  tends  to  make  all  outstanding  enterprises  and  undertakings 
of  the  people  in  any  part  of  the  country  matters  of  common  knowledge 
among  all  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  railroads 
and  automobiles,  by  providing  cheap  and  rapid  transportation,  are  causing 
the  people  of  every  state  to  mingle  more  and  more  with  the  people  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  bringing 
about  a  desirable  unification  of  the  people  in  all  the  states,  the  federal 
government  must  necessarily,  from  time  to  time,  be  more  and  more  interested 
in  public  education. 

2.  It  would  unify  the  educational  efforts  of  the  federal  government. — 
The  federal  government  is  already  engaged  in  promoting  education  along 
several  different  lines,  but  the  total  efforts  of  the  government  seem  not  to 
be  unified  and  directed  in  a  common  effort.  The  education  bill  contemplates 
the  unification  of  all  these  separate  enterprises  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  This  unification  of  effort,  in  my  opinion,  is  worthy 
oi  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  Congress. 

3.  A  federal  department  of  education  would  lend  dignity  to  the  whole 
enterprise  of  public  education. — Under  the  present  arrangement,  education 
is  relegated  to  a  mere  bureau  and  lost  in  the  great  department  of  the  interior. 
Public  education  is  so  fundamental  and  so  essential  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  country  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  dignify  it  by  placing  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  great  field  of  public  service  in  the  President's  cabinet. 

4.  It  would  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  educational  information. — The 
statistics  that  now  come  from  the  bureau  of  education  are  ordinarily  so 
antiquated  that  they  are  of  little  service  to  the  various  states.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  bureau  of  education.  The  states  themselves 
are  under  no  compulsion  to  render  reports  to  the  federal  government,  and  many 
of  them  are  very  careless  in  doing  so.  The  matter  of  compiling  up-to-date 
statistics  from  all  the  states  would  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Furthermore,  section  8  of  the  bill  provides  for  research  in  11  different 
fields.  The  research  of  the  federal  board,  especially  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education  and  rural  education,  has  already  been  of  great  service  to  the 
several  states.  If  the  scope  of  this  research  work  can  be  widened  so  as  to 
include  other  important  fields,  and  if  further  authority  can  be  given  to  this 
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department  to  secure  and  disseminate  information,  the  states  would  greatly 
benefit  by  these  increased  facilities.  In  this  way,  educational  administrators 
in  every  part  of  the  country  could  secure  accurate  information  to  indicate 
new  trends  in  education  and  fundamental  information  on  which  to  evaluate 
new  schemes  that  are  from  time  to  time  proposed.  In  my  opinion,  this  one 
section  of  the  bill  alone,  if  carried,  would  be  worth  all  the  contemplated 
expenditure. 

5.  It  would  greatly  stimulate  educational  effort  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. — When  one  state  finds  out  that  another  state  is  going  ahead  rapidly 
along  any  line  of  development,  it  begins  at  once  to  consider  remedying  its 
own  situation,  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  should  increase  its  efforts 
in  this  direction.  By  acquainting  the  people  in  different  sections  with  the 
educational  enterprises  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  an  increasing  interest 
would  develop  and  greatly  stimulate  the  growth  of  public  education. 

6*.  No  danger  of  federal  encroachment. — This  bill,  as  I  see  it,  does  not 
confer  any  authority  on  the  proposed  department  of  education  in  Washing- 
ton to  regulate  in  any  way  the  administration  of  education  in  the  several 
slates.  Each  state  would  continue  to  be  as  free  as  it  is  now  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  its  own  children  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  without  let  or 
hindrance  from  the  federal  government.  It  could  still  develop  its  efforts  in 
public  education  along  any  line  that  might  seem  wise  to  it,  and  the  federal 
government,  under  this  bill,  could  do  nothing  about  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  information  collected  and  disseminated  by  the  federal  government  as 
provided  in  the  proposed  act  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  various  ad- 
ministrative officers  in  the  states  in  suggesting  to  them  changes  in  educa- 
tional policies  and  systems.  Furthermore,  any  proposed  change  would  be 
based  on  accurate  and  scientific  facts  and  not  merely  upon  theory. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  MARY  M'SKIMMON 

[Statement  of  Miss  Mary  McSkimmon,  President  of  the  National  Education  Association, 

at  Joint  Hearings  on  the  Curtis-Reed  Biil,  before  Senate  and  House  Committees 

at  Washington,  D.  C,  February  24,  1926.] 

You  have  listened  to  arguments  from  the  men  who  represent  the  great 
colleges  and  the  great  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  our  country, 
but  I  desire  to  speak  of  the  benefits  that  the  school  children  in  the  grades 
would  receive  from  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it. 

We  have  just  begun  to  learn  how  to  measure  the  native  power  of  the 
child  to  learn,  through  what  are  known  as  intelligence  tests.  This  has  been 
a  great  help  to  the  teachers  in  the  grades,  because  they  know  more  about  the 
material  with  which  they  are  dealing,  and  consequently  what  the  limitations 
are  that  must  be  put  to  what  they  expect  to  obtain  in  results  from  teaching 
children  that  are  below  the  standard  or  normal  grade  of  intelligence. 

But  after  we  have  measured  those  children  the  great  difficulty  still  faces 
us,  that  today,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  adequate  research  provis- 
ions anywhere  that  are  available  for  us,  we  are  without  the  knowledge  of  how 
most  wisely  to  deal  with  the  belated  child. 
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Heretofore  our  procedure  has  been  to  compel  the  child  to  repeat  the 
grade,  and  that  has  meant  great  hardship  for  the  teacher,  because  she  was 
carrying  along  material  that  even  with  the  second  experience  could  not  do 
the  work  of  the  grade.  It  has  been  very  hard  and  discouraging  for  the 
child,  because  we  had  nothing  to  offer  except  the  regular  kind  of  teaching  that 
is  adapted  to  normal  children.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  the 
most  serious  thing  that  can  be  brought  against  the  public  school,  or  any  ele- 
mentary school,  as  schools  are  now  organized,  owing  to  this  lack  of  real 
research  through  which  we  might  find  how  to  establish  those  opportunities 
for  children  that  are  now  given  in  some  of  the  institutions  that  have  been 
built  at  public  expense,  for  those  children  still  more  belated,  still  more  de- 
ficient intelligently  than  those  children  who  are  just  below  the  normal  grade. 

In  the  institution  of  Waverly,  in  the  state  which  I  represent,  are  very  be- 
lated children,  much  duller,  with  much  less  power  to  learn  in  normal  ways  than 
most  of  our  belated  children  that  are  still  held  in  school.  These  children  have 
been  taught,  through  many  years  and  with  great  skill  and  great  patience, 
such  as  is  needed  to  teach  them,  how  to  go  out  and  earn  their  living  in  a 
self-respecting  way.  Many  of  those  boys  that  seemed  impossible  in  the 
public  schools,  have  been  taught  enough  of  a  trade  to  tend  a  machine,  have 
been  taught  enough  about  the  care  of  animals  to  become  able  to  work  in 
slables.  Through  work  of  that  kind,  they  are  able  to  support  themselves. 
They  are  good,  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  children  who  are  dropped  from  school  when  the  age  has  come  when 
they  may  legally  leave  school,  it  has  seemed  to  me  after  long  years  of  obser- 
vation, are  the  material  which  can  be  made  into  tools  for  the  use  of  badly 
disposed  persons,  and  I  feel  that  most  of  the  young  people  who  go  astray 
are  people  who  have  not  had  the  right  kind  of  training,  for  which  we  have 
today  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  opportunity  under  ordinary  school  con- 
ditions.   That  knowledge  has  been  obtained  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  fact-finding  or  fact-distributing  agency,  however,  that  can  have 
the  resources  or  does  have  the  resources  now  to  distribute  that  knowledge 
throughout  the  country.  Since  I  have  been  president  of  this  association  it  has 
been  my  very  high  privilege  to  see  the  educational  system  at  work  in  a  great 
many  different  states.  I  have  found  in  several  places  perfectly  superb  work 
being  done  for  these  belated  children,  in  a  way  that  gave  them  courage  and 
faith  in  themselves  and  self-respect.  This  work  was  wholly  unknown  to  me 
before  I  began  my  work  of  observation,  although  I  have  been  a  student 
of  education  all  of  my  life  and  have  been  in  active  work  in  the  profession 
ever  since  I  left  school. 

These  children  are  grouped  in  one  great  city  in  the  west.  There  is  an 
enormous  school,  wonderfully  equipped  with  every  kind  of  industrial  facility 
that  would  appeal  to  a  boy,  and  books  are  not  made  to  claim  his  attention 
until  the  need  of  books  has  been  revealed  through  his  working  on  the 
mechanical  processes  that  are  adapted  to  his  strength  and  mind,  until  that 
work  has  made  the  books  necessary.  With  that  kind  of  motivation  for  study, 
the  boys  have  been  able  to  get  a  great  deal  more  even  from  books  that 
supplement  the  work  they  are  doing  than  their  most  optimistic  teachers  had 
believed  they  could  be  induced  to  get. 
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In  this  great  school  to  which  I  refer,  there  are  1,600  boys  of  the  kind  that 
are  usually  the  belated  kind,  the  repeaters  in  schools,  the  kind  that  could  not 
go  into  an  academic  high  school  and  get  anything  out  of  it,  that  are  grouped 
together,  doing  all  kinds  of  splendid  industrial  work.  From  that  school 
they  go  out  to  take  an  active  and  well-paid  place  in  the  community.  These 
boys  are  proud  of  their  school  and  efficient  in  it.  It  has  the  spur  that  awakens 
the  ambitions,  because  the  children  are  doing  the  things  that  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  learn  to  do. 

If  we  had  a  department  of  education  that  could  bring  us  into  possession 
of  the  splendid  work  that  is  being  done  in  isolated  places  in  this  community, 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  or  very  little  knowledge  of  unless  under  such 
favorable  circumstances  as  have  enabled  me  to  know  about  them  this  year, 
we  could  make  use  of  those  kinds  of  knowledge  that  would  help  the  slow 
and  dull  child  immeasurably.  It  is  not  only  for  public  schools  that  I  am 
pleading  for  this  department  of  education,  because  the  research  that  would 
help  the  public  schools  make  the  children  able  to  make  the  most  of  them- 
selves, would  be  valuable  for  every  private  school  in  the  country;  and  where- 
ever  the  children  of  America  are,  there  is  need  of  that  knowledge  to  be  sent. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  amount  of  crime  in  the  country  will  some- 
time be  made  the  matter  of  a  survey  that  shall  give  us  the  knowledge  that 
we  need  as  to  just  who  the  people  are  that  are  such  willing  tools,  or  such 
adepts  in  following  the  evil  counsels  of  those  who  wish  to  use  them  as  tools. 
When  I  said  this  in  Ohio  last  month  a  gentleman  on  the  platform  beside  me 
told  me  that  a  survey  had  been  made  in  the  state  penitentiary  there,  and  in 
that  beautiful  and  favored  state  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  con- 
ditions would  be  any  different  from  any  other  state.  He  said  that  42  per 
cent  of  the  convicts  in  that  penitentiary  were  illiterate;  that  34  per  cent  had 
no  other  education  than  that  admitting  them  into  the  fourth  grade.  If  that 
were  true  of  all  criminals  in  our  country,  it  would  make  the  schools  of 
America  responsible  only  for  24  per  cent,  because  we  can  not  expect  children 
who  only  have  education  enough  to  enter  the  fourth  grade  to  be  so  instructed 
and  trained  in  right  thinking,  right  doing,  and  right  attitudes,  to  make  those 
correct  attitudes  a  permanent  possession  in  regard  to  right  and  wrong  that 
will  stand  by  those  children  through  the  tug  of  life  as  they  go  out  to  meet 
the  world,  which  will  be  less  friendly,  less  considerate,  than  the  school  has 
been  to  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  S.  P.  CAPEN 

[Statement  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

at  Joint  Hearings  on  the  Curtis-Reed  Bill  before  Senate  and  House  Committees, 

Washington,   D.   C,    February  24,    1926.] 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  government  is  bound  to  do  more  for 
education,  to  invest  more  money  in  it  as  the  years  go  on. 

The  government  can  not  stay  out  of  this  field  even  if  it  should  desire  to 
do  so.  That  is  perfectly  plain;  and  to  us  who  represent  not  only  the  pro- 
fession but  I  think  I  may  say  the  lay  public  that  is  interested,  the  important 
thing  is  that  the  governmental  agencies  dealing  with  education  shall  deal 
with  it  in  the  most  effective  way. 
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I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  both  the  profession  and  the  lay  public 
want  three  things  of  the  government  in  its  participation  in  education  that 
it  does  not  now  get. 

First,  they  want  coordination  of  the  government's  own  enterprise.  I  was 
myself  a  government  servant  for  five  years  and  a  little  more,  a  member  of 
the  bureau  of  education;  and  at  the  latter  end  of  that  service  I  was  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  represent  that  department  in  an  effort 
to  find  out  what  duplications  there  were  in  the  various  portions  of  the  differ- 
ent government  bureaus  and  departments  in  this  particular  field.  Unfortu- 
nately I  resigned  before  the  investigation  was  completed;  but  at  that  time 
there  were  some  forty  officers  of  the  government  functioning  one  way  or 
another  in  the  educational  field,  nearly  every  one  of  them  dealing  in  some 
fashion  with  the  educational  machinery  of  the  states;  and  the  amount  of  con- 
fusion that  is  introduced  into  the  operations  of  the  school  systems  and  the 
other  educational  agencies  by  this  system  of  requests  from  Washington  is 
something  that  one  does  not  appreciate  until  he  lives  in  it. 

It  is  also  patent  that  these  several  divisions  of  the  government  that 
deal  with  education  have  no  relation  whatsoever  with  one  another  and  are, 
for  the  most  part,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's  business.  We  want  to  see 
that  enterprise  brought  together  so  that  what  the  government  does  in  edu- 
cation will  at  least  represent  a  unified  point  of  view  and  a  unified  policy. 
I  think  that  is  the  first  thing  we  want. 

We  also  want  large-scale  investigations.  May  I  say  just  this  much  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  preceded  me?  Any  one 
of  this  group  could  name  you  a  dozen  problems,  probably,  on  slight  reflection, 
that  are  strictly  national  problems.  They  can  not  be  handled  by  any  local 
educational  agency.  Take,  for  instance,  one  that  is  agitating  this  convention 
that  has  been  here  this  week:  What  shall  be  the  organization  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools?  What  shall  be  the  content  of  elementary  education, 
and  the  corollary?  Before  they  can  be  settled  effectively — and  it  is  one  of 
the  major  problems  of  the  country,  I  may  say,  because  it  affects  all  of  your 
children — before  it  can  be  settled  effectively  we  need  information  that  we  do 
not  have  and  that  no  agency  can  get  for  us. 

What  do  we  do  now?  When  we  want  a  big  study  of  any  kind  we  go  to 
the  educational  foundations  for  appropriations.  I  have  spent  a  considerable 
number  of  months  of  my  life  begging  educational  foundations  for  any- 
where from  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  this  and  that  undertak- 
ing that  the  nation  needs;  and  if  we  have  good  luck  we  get  an  appropriation, 
perhaps,  adequate  to  do  the  job. 

There  are  now  two  or  three  national  investigations  being  financed  that 
way,  and  that  is  literally  our  only  source.  The  bureau  of  education  does  what 
it  can  with  its  very  inadequate  means.  If  it  had  more  means  it  could  do 
more;  but  there  is  no  central  impartial  agency  except  these  educational 
foundations  that  can  do  these  things  that  we  need  to  have  done.  I  do  not 
mean  to  dwell  on  that  aspect  of  it  longer,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
may  I  just  indicate  the  third  thing  that  we  want? 
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The  third  thing  that  we  want  is  leadership.  We  want  the  kind  of  in- 
fluence that  affects  the  profession  and  that  affects  the  public.  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  we  are  not  looking  simply  for  prestige,  not  looking 
simply  for  added  dignity  because  education  is  involved  and  that  is  our  busi- 
ness— not  that,  but  after  all,  when  you  get  large  investigating  enterprises 
under  way  and  when  you  get  the  facts  you  really  have  done  but  half  the 
thing.  The  other  half  is  to  make  those  tell,  and  that  is  done  by  large  per- 
sons and  it  is  certainly  advanced  by  the  influential  position  which  the  persons 
may  be  holding.  That  is  one  thing  we  certainly  need  in  our  profession,  and 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  nation  needs  this  point  of  view  rep- 
resented in  its  general  councils. 

Certainly  education  is  one  of  the  greatest  activities  of  the  nation,  com- 
parable with  agriculture,  labor,  commerce.  Certain  things  stand  out  about 
it,  and  I  do  not  mean  simply  instruction  of  children  in  schools;  I  mean  the 
whole  scientific  side  of  it  and  the  whole  idea  of  it.  Those  are  the  things 
which  we  think  ought  to  be  represented  in  any  enterprise  of  consideration 
of  government  policy.  We  think  that  that  is  accomplished,  and  perhaps  best 
accomplished  by  a  department,  by  a  secretary;  and  that  there  is  also,  if  I 
may  answer  the  objection  that  was  raised  a  few  moments  ago — that  there 
is  also  in  this  department  a  stability  which  you  do  not  get  under  the  present 
form  of  organization. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOY  ELMER  MORGAN 

[Statement   of  Joy  Elmer  Morgan,   Editor  of  the   Journal   of  the   National   Education 

Association,  as  carried  in  The  Conr/ressional  Digest,  Volume  5, 

No.   5,  pages  157-158,  May,   1926.] 

No  measure  in  the  history  of  federal  legislation  has  had  back  of  it  so  large 
a  body  of  carefully  studied,  sound,  sincere,  permanent  opinion  as  the  present 
proposal  for  a  department  of  education  with  a  secretary  in  the  President's 
cabinet.  The  bills  providing  for  such  a  department  have  been  printed  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies.  They  have  been  carefully  discussed  before 
great  groups  like  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  and  the  National  Education  Association.  They  have 
been  debated  from  one  end  of  this  nation  to  the  other.  They  have  been  con- 
sidered by  local  associations,  state  associations,  and  national  associations 
over  and  over  again.  As  a  result  of  this  thoroughgoing  consideration,  the 
movement  for  a  department  of  education  is  so  live  and  vital  that  it  will  go 
on  in  spite  of  every  opposition  and  defeat  until  there  is  a  secretary  in  the 
President's  cabinet. 

Year  after  year  Congressional  hearings  have  been  held  on  bills  pro- 
posing to  create  a  department  of  education.  In  the  records  of  these  hearings 
opposition  from  public  school  workers  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  One 
could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  all  of  the  men  and  women  in  public 
education  of  sufficient  prominence  to  have  their  names  in  Who's  Who  In 
America  who  are  on  reord  against  the  education  bill. 

This  movement,  like  other  great  movements  for  the  development  of  public 
schools,   has    had    to   fight    its    way    from   the    beginning    and    is    now    nearing 
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victory.  It  is  winning  against  the  same  forces  and  the  same  kind  of  opposi- 
tion that  fought  the  creation  of  tax-supported  schools  in  the  beginning;  that 
fought  the  establishment  of  the  offices  of  city  and  state  school  superinten- 
dents; and  that  fought  the  movement  for  compulsory  school  laws  which 
would  guarantee  the  child's  right  to  be  in  school. 

Among  the  opposition  to  this  measure  there  is  a  common  impression  that 
the  educational  workers  of  the  nation  are  seeking  for  federalization  of  edu- 
cation; that  they  are  standing  for  federal  control  and  administration  of  the 
schools.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  whole  trend  in  educa- 
tion is  toward  greater  freedom  for  the  individual  child,  the  individual  teach- 
er, the  local  school,  and  the  state  itself,  guided  by  the  kind  of  research 
which  a  department  of  education  would  foster.  If  the  800,000  teachers  of 
this  nation  were  lined  up  they  would  make  a  solid  phalanx  four  abreast  and 
one  hundred  miles  long.  A  review  of  that  army  from  one  end  to  the  other 
would  hardly  show  a  handful  of  American  teachers  who  believe,  or  expect 
to  believe,  that  this  federal  government  should  control  and  administer 
education. 

Opponents  of  the  new  education  bill  often  point  to  the  federal  aid  pro- 
visions of  earlier  bills  arguing  that  this  measure  is  but  an  opening  wedge  to 
such  aid.  It  should  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  federal  aid  under 
our  system  of  government  does  not  mean  federal  control;  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  taxing  situation  has  greatly  changed  since  the  earlier  education 
bill  was  framed  in  1920.  Under  the  income  tax  amendment,  the  federal 
government  went  into  the  states  with  a  taxing  program  which  robbed  them 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  resources  from  which  public  funds  are  drawn. 
Within  the  past  few  years,  as  a  result  of  income  tax  revision,  there  has  been 
left  for  the  states  and  localities  billions  of  dollars  which  under  the  taxing 
program  that  prevailed  when  the  original  bill  was  framed  would  not  have 
been  available.  The  question  of  federal  aid  is  not  now  up  for  consideration. 
To  drag  it  in  as  an  argument  against  the  creation  of  a  department  of  edu- 
cation  is   virtually  to   admit   that   sound   arguments   are   not   available. 

The  bureau  of  education,  as  now  organized,  excellent  as  its  work  has 
been  within  its  limitations,  cannot  meet  the  needs  for  educational  research  as 
they  exist  today.  Questions  vital  to  the  administration  of  the  schools  arise 
daily  on  which  facts  are  not  available.  Such  questions  as  these:  How  many 
teachers  are  there  in  the  United  States  with  a  normal  school  education? 
With  only  a  high  school  education?  With  an  eighth  grade  education,  or  less? 
Why  do  a  million  children  each  year  fail  to  make  their  grades  in  school? 

The  Journal  of  the  Nationl  Education  Association,  which  now  reaches  more 
than  160,000  teachers,  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  position  of  educational 
workers  throughout  the  country.  It  has  seen  during  that  period  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  teaching  force  and  of  citizens  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  like 
of  which  has  never  before  occured  in  all  history.  The  movement  for  a  depart- 
ment of  education  must  eventually  win  because  it  has  supporting  it  such 
a  tremendous  mass  of  disinterested,  thinking,  and  persistent  opinion. 
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VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  CURTIS 

[Article  by  Hon.  Charles  Curtis,  United  States  Senator  from  Kansas,  in  The  Congres- 
sional Digest,  Volume  V,  No.  5,  May,  1926.] 

In  reading  the  record  of  the  Joint  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  education  bill,  S.  291  and  H.  R. 
5000,  which  were  held  February  24-26,  one  will,  I  think,  be  impressed  with 
three   points   which   stand   out   in   bold   relief. 

First,  there  are  no  provisions  for  federal  aid  appropriations  to  education 
in  the  new  education  bill.  Furthermore,  the  educators  themselves  express 
varying  opinions  as  to  the  need  or  wisdom  of  federal  aid  and  especially 
as  to  methods  of  distribution,  so  much  so  that  the  statement  on  the  part  of 
some  of  its  opponents  that  this  bill  is  simply  an  "entering  wedge"  is,  in 
my  judgment,  not  well-founded. 

Second,  the  demand  for  nation-wide,  scientific  research  in  education  is 
overwhelming.  Educators- — those  intrusted  with  the  development  of  public 
education  in  this  country — are  practically  a  unit  in  their  support  of  a  de- 
partment of  education  with  a  secretary  in  the  cabinet  of  the  President. 
State,  city  and  county  superintendents,  college  and  normal  school  presidents, 
classroom  teachers,  those  engaged  in  vocational  education,  lay  organiza- 
tions of  men  and  women  whose  membership  totals  millions,  are  actively  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 

Third,  no  individual  or  group  of  individuals  is  asking  for  the  federali- 
zation of  education,  its  standardization  or  its  supervision  by  the  national 
government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proponents  of  this  bill  oppose  any 
such  idea.  Educators  have  not  found  it  wise  or  possible  to  "standardize" 
education  within  a  state  or  even  within  a  unit  as  small  as  a  county.  They 
have  no  fear  that  "standardization"  in  the  nation  will  result.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  believe  that  scientific  information  on  education  in  its  various 
phases,  easily  available  to  state  and  local  officials,  is  the  very  foe  of  stand- 
ardization. By  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  control  and  supervision  of 
education  is  left  to  the  states  where  it  constitutionally  belongs  and  where 
the   supporters   of  the   measure   are   determined   it   shall   remain. 

The  question  involved  in  this  bill  is  not  whether  the  federal  government 
should  have  a  part  in  education.  That  question  was  long  since  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  The  federal  government  for  years  has  participated  in  edu- 
cation and  no  one  thinks  for  a  moment  that  the  federal  government  will  ter- 
minate its  activities  in  that  field.  The  question  then  before  us  is  to  find 
a  basis  of  better  cooperation  and  direction  on  the  part  of  the  governmental 
agencies  dealing  with  education.  This  need  has  long  been  recognized  as 
imperative  not  only  by  the  friends  of  education  but  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  more  efficient  and  economical  administration  of  the  government. 

The  federal  department  proposed  in  this  bill  is  wholly  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  American  Government  and  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
freedom  with  which  education  has  been  developed.  Public  education  at  pres- 
ent costs  more  than  two  billion  dollars  a  year.  Already  in  some  states  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  is  enrolled  in  public  schools.     No  single  interest  is  of 
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greater  importance  to  the  nation's  future  welfare.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  creation  of  a  department  of  education  which  will  render  to  education 
services  comparable  to  those  now  so  effectively  rendered  to  other  oustanding 
national  interests  by  the  departments  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  labor. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  department  would  be  clearly  in  line  with  the 
historical  development  of  our  American  governmental  system. 

The  public  school  is  the  greatest  institution  of  our  country  and  the  dearest 
possession  of  our  people.  To  this  institution  is  intrusted  the  preparation 
for  life  and  citizenship  of  25,000,000  young  boys  and  girls,  the  hope  of  the 
Republic. 

The  right  to  control  and  administer  the  public  school  belongs  to  the  states. 
This  constitutional  right  is  in  nowise  infringed  upon  by  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  All  that  can  reasonably  be  done  to  keep  the  public  school  close  to  the 
people  and  responsive  to  their  needs  and  at  the  same  time  enable  it  to  fulfill 
its  destiny  deserves  the  highest  consideration  of  Congress. 

VIEWS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  REED 

[Article  by  U.  S.  Representative  Daniel  A.  Reed,  of  New  York,  in  The  Congressional 
Digest,  Volume  V,  No.  5,  May,  1926.] 

The  educational  bill  (H.  R.  5000)  is  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  most  vital 
measures  now  pending  in  Congress.  It  concerns  one  of  the  largest  activities 
in  which  our  people  are  engaged,  namely,  the  education  of  25,000,000  school 
children  which  calls  for  the  employment  of  700,000  school  teachers  and  an  ex- 
penditure annually  of  approximately  two  billion  dollars.  Education  is  a 
fundamental  process  in  a  democracy.  Neglect  it  and  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people"  becomes  an  iridescent  dream.  The 
bill  is  simple  enough.  It  provides  for  the  coordination  of  the  existing  edu- 
cational agencies  now  acually  at  work  in  the  federal  government.  From  the 
standpoint  alone  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  government  this  movement  is 
highly  commendable  and  deserves  the  whole-hearted  support  of  Congress. 
Equally  important  is  the  recognition  and  leadership  which  is  given  to  edu- 
cation by  another  provision  of  the  bill  which  adds  a  Secretary  of  Education 
to  the  President's  cabinet.  The  prosperity  and  security  of  a  democratic 
government  rests  upon  the  intelligence  and  training  of  its  citizenry.  Familiar 
as  this  thought  is  it  must  be  driven  home  again  and  again.  Education  is 
not  only  as  important  as  agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor,  but  it  is  actually 
fundamental  to  each  of  these  great  national  interests  and  is  entitled  to  the 
national   recognition  accorded  to  them. 

The  scientific  movement  in  education  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
The  "hit  or  miss"  method  no  longer  satisfies  the  teacher  in  the  school  or 
the  taxpayer  who  pays  the  bills.  This  bill  was  introduced  in  response  to  a 
nation-wide  demand  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  public  education  and 
the  friends  of  public  education  for  up-to-date  scientific  material  on  various 
phases  of  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  Every  hearing 
on  a  department  of  education  has  served  to  emphasize  this  demand. 

The  superintendents  and  commissioners  of  education  in  the  various  states 
assembled  in  Washington  February,  1926,  three  days  before   the  great   con- 
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vention  of  educators  began  their  deliberations,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
discussing  state  problems  in  education.  This  is  their  declaration  for  a  de- 
partment of  education: 

"Education  is  a  matter  of  major  concern  in  any  consideration  of  our 
national  welfare.  However,  the  mere  repetition  of  such  axiomatic  truths  is 
little  more  than  a  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  The  consuming  and 
passionate  interest  in  American  education  today  as  the  rock  foundation  on 
which  the  permanency  of  American  democracy  must  be  built  demands  a 
more  dignified  position   for  education   in   governmental  councils. 

"We  recognize  the  priciple  that  the  responsibility  for  the  determination 
of  educational  policies  and  for  the  adminstration  of  the  educational  program 
rests  with  the  states.  With  this  prerogative  the  national  government  must 
not  interfere.  Quite  beyond  this,  however,  there  is  a  pressing  need  in  the 
federal  government  for  a  department  of  education,  with  a  Secretary  in  the 
President's  cabinet. 

"The  inefficient  and  uneconomical  lack  of  administrative  organization 
which  has  scattered  educational  activities  throughout  a  score  or  more  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  can  not  be  condemned  too  strongly.  It  is  wasteful  and 
unbusinesslike.  Not  only  for  these  reasons  but  for  the  larger  service  which 
a  department  of  education  would  render  to  the  national  government  and 
to  the  various  states  is  a  national  clearing  house  of  educational  thought 
essential.  Commerce  and  labor,  war  and  naval  affairs,  the  postal  service, 
and  international  relations,  these  and  others  are  of  large  importance;  but 
even  more  fundamental  and  underlying  all  of  these  public  interests  and  activi- 
ties is  the  training  of  youth   for  citizenship." 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  this  council  pledged  its  continued 
support  to  a  department  of  education  with  a  Secretary  in  the  President's 
cabinet. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  believe  that  education  is  a  function  of  the 
state  and  are  determined  that  it  shall  so  remain.  A  careful  study  of  the  bill 
will  remove  much  of  the  misguided  opposition  to  it.  During  my  seven  years' 
service  on  the  committee  on  education  for  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
have  seen  the  support  for  this  legislation  grow  stronger  and  stronger  both 
in  and  out  of  Congress.  Twenty-nine  great  national  organizations  of  men 
and  women  are  supporting  the  present  bill.  Educators  have  advocated  the  idea 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  takes  no  great  insight  into  the  future  to 
predict  the  outcome  of  this  movement. 

A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BILL 

[Editorial  in  The  New  York  Evening  Post.] 
At  the  coming  session  of  Congress  the  effort  to  establish  a  national  de- 
partment of  education,  with  a  secretary  in  the  cabinet,  will  undoubtedly  be 
renewed.  Advocates  of  this  measure  have  been  encouraged  by  the  friendly 
attitude  toward  it  taken  by  President  Coolidge  and  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  congressional  committee  on  the  reorganization  of  the  executive  de- 
partments that  there  should  be  created  "a  department  of  education  and 
relief." 
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Every  previous  effort  in  this  direction  has  been  coupled  with  proposals 
for  large  appropriations  for  the  aid  of  education  in  the  states,  the  money  to 
he  apportioned  by  the  national  authority.  Opposition  to  this  feature  of  the 
plan  has  been  so  strenuous  and  persistent  that  the  really  convincing  arguments 
for  the  consolidation  in  a  single  department  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
federal  government  have  been  lost  sight  of  altogether. 

To  meet  this  opposition  and  because  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  ob- 
jections to  any  centralization  of  control  over  education  were  insuperable, 
leading  members  of  the  National  Education  Association  have  agreed  upon  a 
new  bill,  the  passage  of  which  will  be  strongly  urged  upon  the  incoming  Con- 
gress. This  measure  will  provide  for  a  separate  department  and  cabinet 
member  and  for  the  transfer  to  the  new  department  of  the  present  bureau 
of  education,  the  federal  board  for  vocational  education  and  for  such  control 
as  is  now  exercised  over  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Howard  University.  But  the  really  radical  change  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
department  will  be  no  more  than  a  research  and  fact-finding  organization 
and  that  it  will  not  involve  the  nation  in  further  federal  support  of  the 
schools. 

This  modified  bill  removes  most  of  the  objections  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  proposal  for  a  separate  department  of  education.  Its  pro- 
ponents say  that  if  its  researches  should  develop  the  need  for  further  federal 
support  the  responsibility  for  granting  it  will  lie  with  Congress  and  not  with 
an  executive  department. 

VIEWS  OF  DR.  HENRY  W.  HOLMES 

[Statement  of  Dr.  Henry  W.   Holmes,   Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of 

Harvard   University,   as   carried   in   the   Report   of   the   Joint   Hearings   on   the 

Curtis-Reed  Bill  before  Senate  and  House  Committees,  Washington, 

D.   C,   February  26,    1926.] 

I  have  always  been  unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  education  in  the  national  government.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pres- 
ent education  bill  is  wisely  and  conservatively  drawn,  and  I  should  like  to  be 
recorded  as  unhesitatingly  and  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  it. 

Opposition  to  national  action  in  support  of  education  has  no  valid  ground 
either  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  in  the  fundamental  nature 
of  education.  The  Constitution  does  not  prohibit  the  national  government 
from  fostering  any  interest  common  to  the  citizens  of  the  entire  country.  The 
history  of  national  effort  in  many  fields  makes  it  perfectly  apparent  that  the 
federal  government  can  accomplish  a  great  and  lasting  good  without  direct 
control.  Education  is  more  nearly  a  common  interest  than  agriculture,  com- 
merce, or  labor.  It  afPects  the  citizenship  of  the  entire  body  of  our  people. 
Therefore,  the  national  government  should  wield  a  genuine  influence  in  educa- 
tion and  education  should  be  represented  in  its  highest  council. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  J.  GRESHAM  MACHEN 

[Statement  of  Dr.  J.  Gresham  Machen,  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  at  the 

Joint  Hearings  on  the  Curtis-Reed  Bill  before  Senate  and  House  Committees, 

Washington,    D.   C,    February,   25,    1926.] 

There  are  two  reasons  why  a  man  may  be  opposed  to  a  bill  which  is  intro- 
duced in  Congress.  One  reason  is  that  he  thinks  it  will  not  accomplish  its 
purpose.  The  other  reason  is  that  he  thinks  that  the  purpose  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  accomplish  is  an  evil  purpose. 

It  is  for  the  latter  reason  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  hearing.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  made  explicit  in  the  re- 
vised form  of  it  which  has  been  offered  by  Senator  Means,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  that  the  department  of  public  education,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  advisory  board  to  be  created,  shall  attempt  to  develop  a  more  uniform  and 
efficient  system  of  public  common  school  education.  The  department  of  edu- 
cation, according  to  that  bill,  is  to  promote  uniformity  in  education.  That 
uniformity  in  education  under  central  control  it  seems  to  me  is  the  worst  fate 
into  which  any  country  can  fall.  That  purpose,  I  think,  is  implicit  also  in  the 
other  form  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  because  that  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  bill 
that  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

This  bill,  I  think,  can  not  be  understood  unless  it  is  taken  in  connection 
with  certain  other  measures  of  similar  kind  which  have  been  proposed  in  the 
last  few  years;  in  the  first  place,  of  course,  the  so-called  child  labor  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  I  think  was  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  heartless  measures  that  have  ever  been  proposed  in  the  name 
of  philanthropy,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Another  similar  measure,  of 
course,  is  the  bill  which  has  now  been  introduced,  I  believe,  and  which  has 
appeared  a  number  of  times  during  the  last  few  years,  establishing  in  a  very 
radical  way  a  system  of  federal  aid  to  the  states,  with  conditions  on  which 
this  aid  is  to  be  received.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  of  course,  that  if  any  such 
principle  of  federal  aid  in  education  is  established,  the  individual  liberty  of 
the  states  is  gone,  because  I  think  we  can  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  with 
which  every  one  who  has  examined  the  course  of  education  recently  will  agree, 
that  money  given  for  education,  no  matter  what  people  say,  always  has  a 
string  tied  to  it.  That  appears  in  gifts  of  money  by  private  foundations,  and 
it  appears  far  more,  of  course,  when  the  gift  comes  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, which  has  already  been  enroaching  to  such  an  extent  upon  the  powers 
of  the  states.  But  this  bill  establishing  a  federal  department  of  education, 
which  has  in  it  the  principle  of  federal  aid,  is  a  step  and  a  very  decisive  step 
in  exactly  the  same  direction,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  think  it  is  to 
be   opposed. 

It  is  to  be  opposed,  we  think,  because  it  represents  a  tendency  which  is  no 
new  thing,  but  has  been  in  the  world  for  at  least  2,300  years,  which  seems 
to  be  opposed  to  the  whole  principle  of  liberty  for  which  our  country  stands. 
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It  is  the  notion  that  education  is  an  affair  essentially  of  the  state;  that  the 
children  of  the  state  must  be  educated  for  the  benefit  of  the  state;  that 
idiosyncrasies  should  be  avoided,  and  the  state  should  devise  that  method  of 
education  which  will  best  promote  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

That  principle  was  put  in  classic  form  in  ancient  Greece  in  the  Republic  of 
Plato.  It  was  put  into  operation  with  very  disastrous  results  in  some  of  the 
Greek  States.  It  has  been  in  the  world  ever  since  as  the  chief  enemy  of  hu- 
man liberty.  It  appears  in  the  world  today.  There  are  many  apostles  of  it, 
such  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  for  example.  I  suppose  the  root  of  his  popular 
Outline  of  History  is  that  with  our  modern  methods  of  communication  we 
can  accomplish  what  the  Roman  Empire  could  not  accomplish,  because  we 
can  place  education  under  the  control  of  the  state,  and  avoiding  such  non- 
sense as  literary  education  and  the  study  of  the  classics,  etc.,  can  produce  a 
strong  unified  state  by  having  the  state  take  up  the  business  of  education. 

The  same  principle,  of  course,  appears  in  practice  in  other  countries  in 
modern  time,  at  its  highest  development  in  Germany,  in  disastrous  form  in 
soviet  Russia.  It  is  the  same  idea.  To  that  idea  our  notion  has  been  dia- 
metrically opposed,  and  if  you  read  the  history  of  our  race  I  think  you  will 
discover  that  our  notion  has  been  that  parents  have  a  right  to  educate  chil- 
dren as  they  please;  that  idiosyncrasies  should  not  be  avoided;  that  the  state 
should  prevent  one  group  from  tyrannizing  over  another,  and  that  education 
is  essentially  not  a  matter  of  the  state  at  all. 

The  principle  of  this  bill,  and  the  principle  of  all  the  advocates  of  it,  is 
that  standardization  in  education  is  a  good  thing.  I  do  not  think  a  person 
can  read  the  literature  of  advocates  of  measures  of  this  sort  without  seeing, 
that  that  is  taken  almost  without  argument  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
standardization  in  education  is  a  good  thing.  Now,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
admit  that  standardization  in  some  spheres  is  a  good  thing.  It  is  a  good 
thing  in  the  making  of  Ford  cars;  but  just  because  it  is  a  good  thing  in  the 
making  of  Ford  cars  it  is  a  bad  thing  in  the  making  of  human  beings,  for 
the  reason  that  a  Ford  car  is  a  machine  and  a  human  being  is  a  person.  But 
a  great  many  educators  today  deny  the  distinction  between  the  two,  andl 
that  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  The  persons  to  whom  I  refer  are  those 
who  hold  the  theory  that  the  human  race  has  now  got  behind  the  scenes,  that 
it  has  got  at  the  secrets  of  human  behavior;  that  it  has  pulled  off  the  trap- 
pings with  which  human  actors  formerly  moved  upon  the  scene  of  life,  and 
has  discovered  that  art  and  poetry  and  beauty  and  morality  are  delusions, 
and  that  mechanism  really  rules  all.  I  think  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe 
how  widespread  that  theory  is  in  the  education  of  the  present  day. 

Sometimes  the  theory  is  held  consciously.  But  the  theory  is  much  more 
operative  because  it  is  being  put  into  operation  by  people  who  have  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  what  the  ultimate  source  of  its  introduction  into  the  sphere 
of  education  is.  In  this  sphere  we  find  an  absolute  refutation  of  the  notion 
that  philosophy  has  no  effect  upon  life.  On  the  contrary,  a  false  philosophy, 
a  false  view  of  what  life  is,  is  made  operative  in  the  world  today  in  the 
sphere  of  education  through  great  hosts  of  teachers  who  have  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  what  the  ultimate  meaning  is  of  the  methods  that  they 
are  putting  into  effect  all  the  time. 
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For  my  part,  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  think,  with  these  persons,  that  the 
lower  things  in  human  life  are  the  only  things  that  remain  and  that  all  the 
higher  things  are  delusions;  and  so  I  do  not  adhere  to  this  theory.  And  for 
that  reason  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  adopt  this  principle  of  stand- 
ardization in  education,  which  is  writ  so  large  in  this  bill;  because  stand- 
ardization, it  seems  to  me,  destroys  the  personal  character  of  human  life. 

The  aim  in  making  of  Ford  cars  is  to  make  every  one  just  as  much  like 
every  other  one  as  possible;  but  the  aim  in  education  is  to  make  human  be- 
ings just  as  much  unlike  one  another  as  possible.  I  admit  that  the  aim  in 
the  case  of  Ford  cars  is  not  always  attained  very  well.  The  removal  of 
idiosyncrasies  in  Ford  cars  is  not  always  perfectly  carried  out.  I  can  say 
from  my  experience  with  Ford  cars  before  the  days  of  self-starters  that 
sometimes  they  have  a  good  deal  of  individuality.  I  learned  that  sometimes 
a  Ford  car  will  start  and  sometimes  it  will  not  start,  and  if  it  will  not  start 
there  is  no  use  in  giving  it  any  spiritual  advice  at  all.  Sometimes,  despite 
everything  that  Mr.  Ford  can  do,  there  is  too  much  individuality  in  a  Ford 
car;  but  the  purpose  is  to  make  every  one  just  as  much  like  every  other  one 
as  possible.  That  is  the  purpose  of  a  great  many  educators  when  it  comes  to 
education  today,  and  it  is  the  purpose  that  underlies  the  tendency  in  this  bill. 
It  is  to  remove  idiosyncrasies,  to  interfere  with  people  who  have  peculiar  ideas 
in  education,  and  to  try  to  produce  a  uniformity  of  education  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  personal,  free,  individual  character  of  education 
can  be  preserved  when  you  have  a  federal  department  laying  down  stand- 
ards of  education  which  become  more  or  less  mandatory  to  the  whole  country. 
Of  course,  there  are  people  who  say  that  a  federal  department  does  not  mean 
anything.  They  say  that  when  they  talk  to  men  of  our  way  of  thinking.  A 
good  many  people  seem  to  have  the  notion  that  a  federal  department,  like  the 
House  of  Lords  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  will  "do  nothing  in  particular 
and  do  it  very  well";  but  for  my  part  I  do  not  believe,  when  you  get  a  de- 
partment with  a  secretary  who  has  a  salary  of  $15,000  and  a  great  many 
secretaries  under  him,  and  when  you  get  this  dignity  of  a  department,  that 
you  are  going  to  find  that  that  department  is  going  to  be  very  modest  about 
the  funds  for  which  it  asks. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  we  are  embarking  on  a  policy  here  which 
can  not  be  reversed  when  it  is  once  embarked  upon.  It  is  very  much  easier 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  some  agency  that  may  be  thought  to  be  unfortu- 
nate than  it  is  to  destroy  it  after  it  is  once  formed.  Now,  I  think,  is  the  de- 
cisive time  to  settle  this  question  whether  we  want  the  principle  for  which 
this  department  will  stand. 

But  at  that  point,  of  course,  there  may  be  an  objection.  People  will  say: 
"Why,  you  have  been  arguing  for  individual  liberty  in  education,  and  the 
right  of  individual  parents  to  educate  their  children  as  they  please,  and  all 
that;  but  is  not  that  interfered  with  already  by  the  states,  and  is  not  this  bill 
the  same  in  principle  as  the  control  of  education  by  the  individual  states 
which  we  already  have?'"  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  there  have 
been  grievous  sins  in  the  sphere  of  education  on  the  part  of  individual  states. 
We  need  only  think  of  the  Oregon  school  law,  which  actually  attempted  to 
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take  children  forcibly  from  their  parents  and  put  them  under  the  despotic 
control  of  whatever  superintendent  of  education  happened  to  be  in  power  in 
the  district  where  the  parents  resided.  We  need  think  only  of  the  Nebraska 
language  law,  which  was  similar  to  laws  in  other  states,  which  actually  pre- 
vented, even  in  private  schools,  the  study  of  languages  until  the  children  are 
at  an  age  when  every  teacher  knows  they  are  too  old  ever  to  learn  language 
well.  It  actually,  therefore,  made  literary  education — which  most  certainly 
is  not  overdone  in  this  country — a  crime.  Finally  we  need  only  think  of  the 
Lusk  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  one  of  which  actually  provided  that 
every  teacher  in  a  course  of  instruction,  public  or  private,  formal  or  infor- 
mal, should  take  out  a  state  license  and  be  subject  to  state  visitation  and 
control. 

I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  no  interference  with  liberty  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  complete  than  measures  such  as  those;  but  the  fate  of  those 
measures  is  very  instructive  for  the  question  with  which  we  are  dealing.  The 
Lusk  laws  were  repealed.  The  Oregon  school  law  and  the  Nebraska  lan- 
guage law  fell  before  that  last  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  may  God  protect;  and  Justice  McReynolds  said,  in  the 
Oregon  school  case,  that  the  child  is  not  the  mere  creature  of  the  state.  And 
in  that  principle  there  lies  everything  for  which  we  are  contending  today. 

Then  in  the  states  there  is  a  great  safeguard  in  numbers.  There  are  48 
states  at  this  time,  and  they  are  very  different.  So  although  it  is  perfectly 
conceivable  that  one  state  may  go  very  bad,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  likely  that  all 
of  them  will  go  utterly  bad.  There  is  great  safety  in  numbers;  and  therefore 
I  hold  that  the  control  of  education  by  the  federal  government  is  very  differ- 
ent in  principle  from  the  control  that  is  already  exercised  by  the  states,  be- 
cause the  control  by  the  states  can  be  checked  better  in  a  constitutional  way 
than  control  by  the  federal  government,  and  also  because  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  principle  between  having  control  by  one  central  authority  and 
control  by  a  great  many  different  sources  of  authority. 

But  it  will  be  said:  "Why,  do  you  actually  mean  that  we  should  have 
these  48  states,  each  with  its  own  separate  system  of  education,  and  a  lot  of 
crazy  private  schools  and  church  schools?  Why,  people  tell  us  we  shall  make 
a  perfect  mess  of  it  if  we  have  any  such  education  as  that."  Well,  I  say,  with 
respect  to  that,  that  I  hope  with  all  my  might  that  we  may  go  on  making 
a  mess  of  it.  I  had  a  great  deal  rather  have  confusion  in  the  sphere  of  edu- 
cation than  intellectual  and  spiritual  death;  and  out  of  that  "mess",  as  they 
call  it — we  call  it  liberty — there  has  come  every  fine  thing  that  we  have  in  our 
race  today. 

But  then  people  say:  "What  is  going  to  become  of  the  matter  of  equal 
opportunity?  Here  you  have  some  states  providing  inferior  opportunities  to 
others,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  demands  federal  aid."  I  may 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  equal  opportunity,  that  I 
am  dead  opposed  to  it — dead  opposed  to  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity. 
What  shall  be  done  with  a  state  that  provides  opportunity  for  its  children 
inferior  to  that  provided  by  other  states?  Should  the  people  of  that  state 
be  told  that  it  makes  absolutely  no  difference,  that  Washington  will  do  it  if 
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the  state  does  not  do  it?  I  think  not.  I  think  we  are  encouraging  an  en- 
tirely false  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  individual  parents  and  on  the 
part  of  individual  states  if  we  say  that  it  makes  no  difference  how  respon- 
sibilities  are  met. 

I  believe  that  in  the  sphere  of  the  mind  we  should  have  absolutely  un- 
limited competition.  There  are  certain  spheres  where  competition  may  have 
to  be  checked,  but  not  when  it  comes  to  the  sphere  of  the  mind;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  this  state  of  affairs:  That  every  state  should  be 
faced  by  the  unlimited  competition  in  this  sphere  as  other  states;  that  each 
one  should  try  to  provide  the  best  for  its  children  that  it  possibly  can;  and, 
above  all,  that  all  public  education  should  be  kept  healthy  at  every  moment 
by  the  absolutely  free  competition  of  private  schools  and  church  schools. 

A  public  education  that  is  faced  by  such  competition  is  a  beneficent  result 
of  modern  life;  but  a  public  education  that  is  not  faced  by  such  competition 
of  private  schools  is  one  of  the  deadliest  enemies  to  liberty  that  has  ever 
been  devised. 

Unlimited  competition,  I  think,  should  be  the  rule.  We  already  have  in- 
terchange of  ideas  in  this  country.  We  do  not  need  what  George  Washing- 
ton wanted,  a  national  university,  because  we  have  both  ends  that  he  de- 
sired to  accomplish  by  a  national  university.  You  need  only  to  look  at  the 
list  of  students  in  any  of  our  great  institutions  in  order  to  see  that  they 
come  from  all  over  this  country.  There  is  that  interchange  of  ideas  of  which 
he  spoke.  And  we  have  also  universities  in  this  country  that  do  not  make  it 
necessary  for  anyone  to  go  to  Europe  to  get  an  education,  as  he  said.  If  we 
had  no  universities,  we  might  want  a  national  agency  in  education,  but  we 
have  universities,  and  we  do  not  want  to  spoil  the  agencies  that  we  already 
have — as  the  erection  of  a  federal  department  would  check  and  spoil  them 
in  very  many  ways. 

But  then  people  say:  "You  know  that  this  federal  department  of  educa- 
tion is  in  the  interest  of  efficiency."  They  are  always  flinging  that  word 
"efficiency"  at  us  as  though  when  that  word  is  spoken  all  argument  is  at 
once  checked.  Well,  of  course,  "efficiency"  just  means  doing  things,  and  I 
think  the  important  thing  to  know  is  whether  the  things  that  are  being  done 
are  good  or  bad.  If  the  things  that  are  being  done  by  any  agency  are 
good,  I  am  in  favor  of  efficiency;  but  if  the  things  that  are  being  done  by 
the  agency  are  bad,  the  less  efficiency  it  has  the  better  it  suits  me. 

I  think  probably  most  of  us  have  heard  the  story  of  the  tramp  who  got 
up  to  the  third  floor  of  the  department  store.  The  floor-walker  on  the  third 
floor  kicked  him  down  to  the  second  floor,  where  he  fell  foul  of  the  floor- 
walker on  the  second  floor,  who  kicked  him  down  to  the  floorwalker  on  the 
first  floor,  and  the  floorwalker  on  the  first  floor  kicked  him  out  on  the 
sidewalk.  He  landed  on  his  back,  and  got  up  and  said  in  a  tone  of  deep 
admiration,  "My !  What  a  system."  Now,  I  am  unable  to  develop  the  com- 
plete detachment  or  objectivity  which  was  developed  by  that  tramp.  I  am 
unable  to  admire  efficiency  when  it  is  directed  to  an  end  which  works  harm 
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to  me;  and  the  end  of  the  efficiency  of  a  federal  department  of  education 
would  be  the  worst  kind  of  slavery  that  could  possibly  be  devised — a  slavery 
in  the  sphere  of  the  mind. 

Of  course,  too,  I  might  argue  that  federal  bureaus,  when  they  have  be- 
come overgrown,  as  they  are  now,  are  hardly  very  efficient  agencies.  In  fact, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  the  most  inefficient  agencies  that  can  be 
found  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  planet.  They  are  discouraging  activities 
by  other  agencies  which  would  perform  the  work  a  great  deal  better,  even 
where  harm  is  not  done,  as  it  is  in  this  sphere,  by  the  existence  of  the  agency 
itself. 

But  even  if  federal  bureaus  were  the  most  efficient  agencies  that  history 
has  ever  seen,  I  should  still  be  opposed  all  the  more  to  this  federal  department 
of  education,  because  the  result  that  it  is  aiming  to  accomplish  is  a  thing  that 
I  hold  to  be  bad,  namely,  slavery. 

A  great  many  educators,  I  think,  have  this  notion  that  it  is  important  to 
be  doing  something;  to  be  going  somewhere.  They  are  interested  in  progress, 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  care  very  much  in  what  direction  the  progress  is 
being  made.  It  is  like  a  man  who  goes  into  the  Union  Station  here,  where  all 
the  trains  start  out  the  same  way,  and  he  gets  through  the  gate  somehow  and 
sees  a  train  that  looks  beautiful;  it  has  a  lovely  observation  car  on  it,  and  he 
gets  on.  When  I  do  that,  my  ticket  reads  to  Princeton.  I  get  on  this  lovely 
train,  and  when  it  gets  out  of  the  station  after  half  an  hour  the  conductor 
comes  through  the  train  and  looks  at  my  ticket,  and  says:  "Your  ticket 
reads  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  we  are  bound  for  the  west,  and  our  first  stop 
is  Cumberland."  I  say:  "Well,  that  makes  no  difference  to  me.  This  is  a 
perfectly  lovely  train,  and  I  am  so  glad  to  be  on  it;  and  which  way  is  the 
dining  car?" — and  I  just  stay  on  it,  and  do  not  care  where  I  am  going. 

That  is  exactly  the  way,  it  seems  to  me,  with  these  people  who,  in  the 
sphere  of  education,  feel  that  if  you  call  a  thing  a  department  of  education, 
and  try  to  spend  money  for  education  as  you  are  spending  it  for  battle- 
ships, somehow  that  is  an  advantage.  It  depends  on  the  direction  in  which 
you  are  moving. 

So  that  I  find  in  this  bill  a  decisive  step  in  a  direction  where  the  progress, 
if  persisted  in,  will  lead  to  disaster;  and  what  I  am  hoping  for  is  not  merely 
that  this  bill  may  be  defeated,  but  that  this  whole  tendency,  gentlemen,  may 
be  checked.       I  think  that  is  the  important  thing. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  FRANK  J.  GOODNOW 

[Statement  of  Dr.  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  the 

Joint   Hearing's   on   the   Curtis-Reed   Bill   before   Senate   and   House 

Committees,  Washington,   D.   C,   February  25,   1926.] 

So  far  as  I  see  the  bill,  with  its  implications,  it  can  be  considered  as  an 
isolated  bill  without  attributing  to  the  proponents  of  the  bill  any  further  mo- 
tives, any  ulterior  motives,  or  it  can  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
being  a  wedge  which  will  be  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  later  large 
government  appropriations,  with  all  that  those  appropriations  imply  as  we 
have  usually  met  them. 
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From  the  first  point  of  view,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  provision  of  a 
Secretary  of  Education.  The  bill  purports  for  all  practical  purposes  to  give 
to  the  Secretary  of  Education  the  powers  which  at  present  are  possessed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  only  change  in  the  conditions  which  now 
exist  in  the  government  that  would  be  produced  by  this  bill  would  be  the 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  of  the  powers  now  possessed  by  the 
board  for  vocational  education,  and  also  the  control  which  is  now  exercised 
in  other  departments  of  the  government  over  Howard  University. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  would  object  to  such  a  consolidation  of  the 
educational  functions  of  the  government  in  one  officer;  but  my  objection  is 
directed  to  placing  at  the  head  of  this  new  department  of  education  an  of- 
ficer to  be  known  as  the  Secretary  of  Education,  and  who  in  all  probability 
will  be  considered  to  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  the  President.  Of  course, 
I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  cabinet  of  the  President  has  no  official 
existence,  and  that  whom  he  may  wish  to  have  he  can  have  in  his  cabinet;  but 
as  a  matter  of  custom  every  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  a  well-recognized 
department  has  been  regarded  in  the  past  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
cabinet. 

Why  is  it  that  one  should  object  to  the  transfer  of  the  duties  of  the  pres- 
ent Commissioner  of  Education,  with  such  additional  duties  as  may  be  pro- 
vided, upon  a  Secretary  of  Education? 

As  I  see  it,  the  main  objection  is  that  such  a  reorganization  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  will  inevitably  bring  the  whole  field  of  education  more  or 
less  into  the  field  of  active  politics;  and  I  say  that  without  meaning  to 
deprecate  the  existence  in  a  democratic  government  such  as  ours,  of  poli- 
tics. You  have  got  to  have  it;  but  there  are  certain  fields  of  governmental 
activity  in  which  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  have  as  little  active  practical 
politics  as  possible,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  those  activities  is 
education. 

All  of  you  who  have  been  interested  in  the  field  of  education  in  the  states 
and  the  cities  of  this  country  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  out  politics  from 
the  state  and  city  schools.  I  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of 
the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Baltimore;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  which 
the  board  has  attempted  to  do  during  the  period  that  I  have  been  connected 
with  it,  it  has  been  to  keep  the  ordinary  considerations  of  practical  poli- 
tics out  of  the  administration  of  the  schools,  and  to  endeavor  to  treat  that 
administration  and  all  the  questions  that  come  up  in  connection  with  it  as  a 
field  in  which  politics  should  not  intrude;  and  I  can  not  see  how  there  is 
going  to  be  any  advantage  derived  from  transferring  from  an  officer  who  has 
been,  the  history  of  the  office  will  show,  a  reasonably  permanent  officer,  to 
an  officer  who  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  a  political  officer — the  func- 
tions connected  with  education. 

The  argument  is  often  advanced — you  see  it  coming  out  from  the  bureaus 
in  Washington — that  the  federal  government  is  spending  only  3  or  4  per 
cent  of  its  entire  revenue  upon  education,  and  circles  are  drawn  in  which 
segments  are  cut  to  show  more  graphically  the  small  amout  of  money  which  is 
spent   by   the    federal    government   on    education;    and   then   the    reproach   is 
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made  that  we  are  a  partially  uncivilized  government.     We  are  compared  with 
other  governments  to  show  the  amount  of  money  that  they  spend. 

That  argument  to  my  mind  is  not  a  fair  one  at  all,  because  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  education  is  not  a  function,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  federal  government.  It  is  one  of  those  functions  which 
have  been  reserved  to  the  states;  and  anyone  who  will  draw  a  circle  in  which 
the  state  expenditures  on  education  are  concerned  will  find  that  the  segment 
comes  up  very  much  greater,  and  becomes  a  matter  of  which  the  American 
people  may  be  proud. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  education  is  such  an  important  function  of  govern- 
ment that  it  does  not  occupy  a  sufficiently  dignified  position  unless  it  is  rec- 
ognized through  the  existence  of  an  officer  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet.  We  are  told  to  look  at  agriculture;  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment is  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  We  are  told  to  look  at  labor;  the  head 
of  that  department  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  We  are  told  to  look  at  com- 
merce; the  head  of  that  department  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  Therefore 
it  is  urged  that  education  should  be  represented  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Presi- 
dent, because  of  the  fact  that  it  ought  to  occupy  a  position  as  dignified  as 
that  of  labor,  commerce,  or  agriculture. 

That,  again,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  argument  that  is  of  very  little  value. 
There  are  reasons — very  distinct  reasons — why  agriculture  should  be  repre- 
sented as  it  is,  why  labor  should  be  represented  as  it  is,  why  commerce 
should  be  represented  as  it  is.  Probably  the  argument  in  favor  of  com- 
merce is  stronger  than  it  is  with  regard  to  the  other  subjects,  because  after 
all  a  large  part  of  commerce,  a  part  of  commerce  which  with  the  growing 
centralization  of  our  economic  conditions  is  increasing,  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  government;  and  prior  to  the  organization  of  a  depart- 
ment of  commerce  with  a  member  of  the  cabinet  at  its  head  there  were  various 
functions  scattered  about  other  departments,  in  the  control  of  other  depart- 
ments, which  were  grouped  together  in  this  department  of  commerce. 

While  that  is  not  true  of  agriculture  and  while  that  is  not  true  of  labor, 
it  is  true  in  all  the  three  cases  that  agriculture,  labor,  and  commerce  repre- 
sent very  distinct  economic  interests  in  the  country  which  need  and  should 
have  representation,  as  they  do  have,  in  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
That  can  not  be  said  of  education.  The  only  way  in  which  you  may  say  that 
we  who  are  interested  in  education  represent  an  economic  class  in  the  com- 
munity is  the  fact  that  we  get  salaries — that  is  all — and  the  tendency  is  go- 
ing to  be,  of  course,  with  the  vast  number  of  instructors  and  teachers 
throughout  the  country,  for  the  development  of  a  lobby  simply  to  raise  sala- 
ries, not  with  the  idea  of  representing  what  is  a  vital  economic  interest  in 
the  community. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  any  attempt  here  to  transfer 
from  a  reasonably  permanent  officer  of  the  government,  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  is,  this  non-political  field,  as  it  should  be,  over  into  the  hands 
of  an  officer  who  in  the  nature  of  things  will  inevitably  be  a  political  of- 
ficer, and  must  almost  as  inevitably  change  with  each  administration. 
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But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  is  intended  to  express 
the  wishes  of  those  who  are  pushing  it.  They  have  a  motive  back  of  this 
bill;  and  if  we  can  judge  by  the  history  of  the  immediate  past,  we  know  that 
this  is  going  to  be  followed  in  the  near  future,  if  not  in  the  immediate  future, 
by  demands  for  large  appropriations  which  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
states  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  aid  the  states  in  this  most  important  field  of 
education. 

"Why  is  it  that  the  federal  government  should  not  enter  into  this  field  of 
education?  Doctor  Machen  has  given  you  a  good  many  reasons  why  it  is 
undesirable  that  they  should.  I  can  add  very  little  to  what  he  has  said;  but, 
as  I  see  the  situation,  the  standardization  and  uniformity  which  he  has  spoken 
of  will  be  almost  inevitable;  and  that,  I  think  as  he  does,  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  condition  of  things  to  exist. 

I  have  been  connected  with  education  for  close  on  to  50  years,  and  I 
have  never  known  a  time  when  you  might  say  that  any  serious  question  in 
education  could  be  regarded  as  settled.  I  think  it  is  Herbert  Spencer  who 
says  that  the  history  of  education  is  the  history  of  the  adaptation  of  knowl- 
edge to  need;  and  as  your  needs  change  with  economic  and  social  changes  in 
your  civilization  your  system  of  education  will  be  obliged  to  change.  So 
that  there  is  nothing  permanent,  there  is  nothing  settled  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  field  of  education. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  effect  upon  this  chaos  or  confusion,  as  Doctor 
Machen  has  referred  to  it,  if  a  secretary  of  education — an  officer  necessarily 
political  in  character — is  to  exercise  over  the  schools  of  the  states  the  same 
sort  of  control  that  is  exercised  in  other  branches  of  government  where  the 
federal  government  at  the  present  time  exercises  control? 

The  tendency  will  be  stagnation,  standardization,  the  termination  of  this 
process  of  experimentation  as  it  is  going  on  at  the  present  time,  because  then 
everything  will  be  uniform.  Now,  one  state  has  one  idea  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation; other  states  have  other  ideas;  and  we  will  find  out,  through  a  pro- 
cess of  experimentation  with  these  various  ideas,  whether  or  not  we  can  make 
advances.  But  what  I  fear  will  come  from  what,  as  I  see  it,  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  a  standardization,  a  stagnation,  which  is 
going  to  be  extremely  bad  for  our  educational  system.  The  period  for  ex- 
perimentation is  apt  to  cease,  and  that  is  what  we  need  and  what  we  always 
will  need,  as  I  see  it. 

I  think  it  was  in  France,  where  they  have  a  very  highly  centralized  sys- 
tem of  education,  that  the  minister  of  education  said  with  pride  that  at  10:30 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  every  child  in  the  state  of  France  would  be 
studying  a  particular  lesson.  That  is  what  comes  from  this  standardization 
— what  I  fear  would  be  a  bad  thing. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  object  to:  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  very 
much  interested  in  education,  and  who  has  always  been  in  favor  of  the  bills 
of  this  character  that  have  been  before  Congress  heretofore,  told  me  once — 
I  do  not  think  he  did  it  in  confidence  particularly — that  the  reason  why  he 
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and  his  friends  wanted  a  bill  of  this  sort  was  that  the  further  you  could  get 
the  appropriating  power  from  the  people  the  more  money  you  could  get,  and 
I  think  he  was  right  in  it.  The  local  control  that  is  exercised  by  the  educa- 
tional bodies  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time  is  a  very  salutary  check  against 
extravagance  in  education,  and  extravagance  in  education  is  perfectly 
possible. 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  I  object  to  this  bill  with  the  necessary  implica- 
tions, as  I  see  it,  of  centralization,  because  there  has  developed  within  recent 
years,  unfortunately  as  I  think,  among  the  people  of  our  country  an  intoler- 
ance with  regard  to  political  and  religious  and  educational  views  which  may 
be  held  by  a  great  many  people.  They  may  be  right;  they  may  be  wrong;  I 
do  not  know;  but  if  as  a  result  of  the  centralization  of  control  in  education 
which,  as  I  see  it,  is  bound  to  come  from  this  bill  ultimately,  we  get  into  the 
position  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passes  appropriations  here 
which  the  states  will  have  to  meet  if  they  are  to  get  the  money — and 
that  is  a  tremendous  temptation  to  a  state — the  tendency  will  be  for  a 
greater  and  greater  control  to  be  exercised  over  the  things  that  we  people  now 
teach,  and  that  we  believe  to  be  true,  and  that  other  people  may  not  believe  to 
be  true,  and  that  may  obtain  the  support  of  a  majority  in  Congress. 

Now,  gentlemen,  for  those  reasons  I  consider  this  bill  a  dangerous  bill.  It 
is  not  as  dangerous  as  the  bill  that  was  up  before  Congress  a  year  ago,  be- 
cause there  the  control  that  was  to  be  exercised  over  the  schools  of  the 
states  was  undisguised.  I  remember  that  one  provision  in  that  bill  was  to  the 
effect  that  no  state  should  receive  an  appropriation  of  federal  money  unless  it 
provided  by  law  that  all  schools,  public  and  private,  in  the  state  should  teach 
what  were  spoken  of  as  the  common-school  branches  in  the  English  language. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

[Excerpts  from   the  Majority   Report   of  the   Special   Committee   on   Education   of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Published  November  20,  1922.] 

For  a  decade,  and  with  especial  vehemence  since  the  war,  a  nation-wide 
propaganda  has  been  carried  on  looking  toward  the  gradual  transfer  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  support  and  control  of  our  public  schools  from  the  state, 
and  local  units  within  the  state,  to  the  federal  government  at  Washington. 

If  we  travel  this  road  we  shall  end  with  a  great  bureaucratic  machine  at 
Washington  having  its  Secretary  of  Education  in  the  cabinet,  its  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Education,  and  a  horde  of  bureau  chiefs  and  clerks  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  federal  employees  teaching  in  the  schools  and  bossed 
by  several  thousand  field  inspectors,  supervisors,  and  other  petty  traveling 
officials. 

This  nation-wide  propaganda  succeeded  in  1917  in  securing  the  passage 
of  its  first  bill  and  created  at  Washington  a  special  federal  board  to  control 
vocational  education.  This  national  vocational  board  is  now  operating  from 
Washington,  disbursing  federal  money,  laying  down  regulations,  controlling, 
inspecting,  and  dictating  the  manner  in  which  vocational  education  shall  be 
carried  on  by  the  states,  the  cities  and  towns,  and  other  local  educational 
units. 
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The  Constitution  does  not  mention  education,  and  nowhere  gives  the  fed- 
eral government  authority  to  direct  or  control  education.  As  this  power  was 
not  reserved  by  the  Constitution  to  the  federal  government,  it  is  clear  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  deliberately  intended  to  vest  in  the  states 
the  power  to  establish,  maintain,  conduct,  and  control  education.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  framers  of  this  federal  democracy  failed  to  realize  the 
importance  of  education,  but  that  like  many  other  activities  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people,  they  believed  education  could  be  carried  on  with  better 
regard  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  people,  with  better  adaptation  to 
local  needs,  and  with  greater  efficiency  and  more  economy  if  left  to  the  states 
than  if  it  should  be  federalized  and  so  controlled  and  conducted  by  federal 
officers  located  at  the  national  capital. 

Great  is  the  danger  of  handing  the  power  of  controlling  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  growing  generation  to  a  group  of  bureaucrats  located  far 
away  at  the  seat  of  government. 

They  may  wilfully  do  great  damage.  They  may  unwittingly  sow  seeds 
on  a  nation-wide  scale  which  will  fructify  only  after  many  quiet  years  of 
germination  so  that  the  noxious  weeds  can  perhaps  be  eradicated  only  by 
the  slow  growth  of  public  reaction  after  grievous  injury  to  our  body  politic. 

Germany  to  her  ruin  and  sorrow  has  reaped  her  harvest  from  seeds 
quietly  sown  in  her  schools  for  many  years  by  the  Berlin  bureaucracy.  The 
world's  history  is  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  governments  whose  disinte- 
gration began  when  the  people  saw  the  local  control  of  their  dearest  con- 
cerns taken  away  and  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  bureaucracy  at  the 
seat  of  empire.  The  creators  of  our  federal  government  clearly  foresaw  and 
wisely  undertook  to  protect  us  from  the  inefficiency  and  the  dangers  of  over- 
centralization. 

The  genius  of  our  people  should  and  must  control  our  schools.  There  is 
nowhere  else  to  place  this  trust.  But  if  our  people  are  to  control  our 
schools  and  to  cause  them  to  be  sensitive  to  their  ideals,  to  their  varying 
needs  from  year  to  year  and  from  locality  to  locality,  those  in  charge  must 
be  near  them,  accessible  to  them,  and  responsive  to  them.  A  vote  once  in 
two  or  six  years  for  a  member  of  Congress  or  a  Senator  who  is  to  live  at 
the  seat  of  government  far  from  home,  and  who  must  be  elected  to  attend 
to  a  hundred  other  things  and  can  therefore  rarely  be  elected  on  an  educa- 
tional issue,  coupled  with  the  rigidity  which  would  almost  certainly  be  at- 
tained by  the  managing  bureaucracy  at  Washington,  would  make  our  school 
system  about  as  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  average  man  as  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  to  a  tack  hammer. 

Moreover,  if  our  government  is  to  survive,  if  these  100,000,000  people, 
soon  to  become  200,000,000  people,  made  up  of  racial  stocks  from  many 
countries,  embodying  many  varying  degrees  and  forms  of  civilization,  and 
of  governing  knowledge  or  rather  lack  of  knowledge  of  self-government,  are 
to  succeed  in  maintaining  and  carrying  on  this  great  federal  democracy,  it 
will  only  be  by  the  constant  practice  of  local  self-government  in  things 
which  vitally  concern  them.  Our  people  should  have  constant  practice  in 
critical  local  affairs,  in  affairs  which   are  not  matters  of  comparative  indif- 
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ference  but  of  such  vital  consequence  that  the  people  of  the  community 
will  be  hurt,  and  seriously  hurt,  if  they  are  not  conducted  properly.  These 
alone  will  teach  each  succeeding  generation  and  the  millions  of  less  ex- 
perienced people  arriving  from  foreign  shores  what  good  government  is, 
what  bad  government  is,  and  how  to  secure  the  former. 

The  doctrine  of  self  help,  the  idea  that  the  things  we  get  for  ourselves 
are  the  best  things  we  possess,  that  sturdily  striving  to  care  for  ourselves 
builds  character  and  citizenship,  seems  recently  to  have  evaporated  from 
the  minds  of  many.  They  seem  to  think  that  each  local  group  of  American 
citizens  should  stand  around  like  a  Greek  chorus  waiting  for  the  gods  at 
Washington  to  make  the  next  event  happen. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  education 
given  our  children  since  1870,  but  even  more  notable  has  been  the  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  our  schools:  better  teachers,  better  textbooks,  better 
methods  of  instruction,  better  buildings  and  equipment;  the  whole  spirit  of 
our  public  school  instruction  has  been  revolutionized  in  the  past  fifty  years, 
or  even  within  the  past  two  decades.  Within  a  brief  period  of  time  we  have 
seen  the  real  development  of  the  kindergarten,  a  new  science  of  educational 
psychology  with  less  emphasis  upon  learning  from  books  and  more  emphasis 
upon  learning  by  doing,  the  introduction  of  manual  training,  of  drawing,  of 
music,  school  gardens,  playgrounds,  and  a  multitude  of  other  improvements 
in  educational  methods.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  public  education  within  the 
past  two  decades  has  made  more  rapid  progress  than  for  any  corresponding 
period  in  the  history  of  American  education.  In  many  respects  within  recent 
years  the  American  school  system  has  become  the  center  of  educational  in- 
terest for  the  world. 

The  development  of  public  education  in  this  country  has  gone  steadily 
forward  in  spite  of  certain  serious  obstacles  to  educational  progress. 

Chief  among  these  obstacles  should  be  mentioned  the  following  facts: 
(1)  that  the  south  did  not  recover  from  the  Civil  War  until  toward  the 
end  of  the  19th  century;  (2)  that  the  enfranchisement  of  nearly  four  mil- 
lion negro  slaves  thrust  upon  the  south  and  upon  the  country  a  tremen- 
dous educational  problem;  (3)  that  the  constant  steam  of  immigrants,  par- 
ticularly from  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  presented  educational  prob- 
lems  of   great  magnitude. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  many  of  the  defects  which  we  now  recog- 
nize in  our  system  of  public  education  are  defects  of  which  we  have  become 
conscious  only  within  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  the  defects  were  not 
clear  to  the  American  people  until  the  disclosures  of  the  selective  draft. 
Other  defects  have  been  disclosed  only  within  recent  years  as  improved 
methods  of  educational  analysis  have  been  available  and  as  comprehensive 
surveys  and  intensive  investigations  have  brought  to  light  conditions  which 
may  have  been  familiar  to  specialists  in  education,  but  which  were  not 
known  to  people  in  general. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  science  of 
education  has  developed  far  higher  standards  for  education  and  that  it  is 
unfair   to    indict    states    and   communities    for    failure    to    reach    right    away 
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educational  standards  which  have  been  raised  markedly  within  a  short  time. 
Never   have   the   states   and   communities   been   so   alive   to   the   needs    of 
education  and  so  ready  to  meet  those  needs  as  at  the  present  time. 

Danger  of  Federalization  to  Educational  Progress 

The  federalization  of  our  schools  would  be  the  worst  possible  thing  for 
educational  progress  in  this  country.  The  danger  to  education  has  been  well 
presented  by  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University. 

"One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  recent  developments  in  American  life  is 
the  zeal  with  which  machinery  is  designed  and  built  ostensibly  to  serve  va- 
rious public  interests  and  undertakings,  but  in  reality  to  control  them.  Per- 
haps in  no  other  way  is  the  decline  of  faith  in  liberty  so  clearly  marked.  An 
academic  wit  once  denned  good  administration  as  the  doing  extremely  well 
of  that  which  should  not  be  done  at  all.  If  this  clever  phrase  is  to  be  applied 
to  public  administration  it  would  have  to  be  altered  so  as  to  read,  the  do- 
ing ill  of  that  which  should  not  be  done  at  all;  for  public  administration,  ad- 
ministration by  collective  authority,  is  almost  uniformly  inefficient  and  for 
an  obvious  reason.  In  such  case  artificial  choice  takes  the  place  of  natural 
selection  in  the  designation  of  agents,  and  since  nature  is  wiser  than  man, 
particularly  political  man,  efficiency  at  once  declines.  In  the  United  States 
we  are,  in  flat  defiance  of  all  our  proclaimed  principles  and  ideals,  building 
a  series  of  bureaucracies  that  will  put  to  shame  the  best  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias  when  in  the  heyday  of  its  glory. 
We  are  surrounded  by  agents,  special  agents,  inspectors  and  spies,  and  the 
people  are  called  upon  to  support  through  their  taxes  in  harmful  and  un- 
American  activities  whole  armies  of  individuals  who  should  be  engaged  in 
productive  industry.  When  anything  appears  to  go  wrong,  or  when  any  de- 
sirable movement  seems  to  lag,  a  cry  goes  up  for  the  creation  of  some  new 
board  or  commission,  and  for  an  appropriation  of  public  funds  to  maintain 
it  in  reasonable  comfort.  An  indefinite  number  of  blank  forms  must  be 
filled  and  an  indefinite  number  of  records  must  be  kept,  classified  and  audited 
at  steadily  mounting  cost. 

"So  far  as  education  is  concerned,  there  has  been  over-organization  for 
a  long  time  past.  Too  many  persons  are  engaged  in  supervision,  in  inspect- 
ing and  in  recording  the  work  of  other  persons.  There  is  too  much  ma- 
chinery, and  in  consequence  a  steady  temptation  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the 
form  of  education  than  upon  its  content.  Statistics  displace  scholarship. 
There  are,  in  addition,  too  many  laws  and  too  precise  laws,  and  not  enough 
opportunities  for  those  mistakes  and  failures,  due  to  individual  initiative 
and  experiment,  which  are  the  foundation  for  great  and  lasting  success. 

"It  is  now  proposed  (speaking  of  the  Smith-Towner  Act)  to  bureau- 
cratize  and  to  bring  into  uniformity  the  educational  system  of  the  whole 
United  States,  while  making  the  most  solemn  assurance  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  intended.  The  glory  and  the  successes  of  education  in  the  United 
States  are  due  to  its  freedom,  to  its  unevennesses,  to  its  reflection  of  the 
needs  and  ambitions  and  capacities  of  local  communities  and  to  its  being  kept 
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in  close  and  constant  touch  with  the  people  themselves.  There  is  not 
money  enough  in  the  United  States,  even  if  every  dollar  of  it  were  expended 
on  education  to  produce  by  federal  authority  or  through  what  is  naively 
called  cooperation  between  the  federal  government  and  the  several  states, 
educational  results  that  would  be  at  all  comparable  with  those  that  have 
already  been  reached  under  the  free  and  natural  system  that  has  grown 
up  among  us. 

"In  so  far  as  the  schools  of  France  are  controlled  from  the  ministry 
of  education  in  Paris  they  *:end  to  harden  into  uniform  machines,  and  it  is 
only  when  freedom  is  given  u>  different  types  of  schools  or  to  different  locali- 
ties, that  any  real  progress  is  made.  Anything  worse  than  the  system 
which  has  prevailed  in  Prussia  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  It  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  the  unhappy  decline  of  German  university  free- 
dom and  effectiveness,  and  the  equally  unhappy  subjection  of  the  educated 
classes  to  the  dictates  of  the  political  and  military  ruling  groups,  were  the 
direct  result  of  the  highly  centralized  and  efficient  control  from  Berlin  of  the 
nation's  schools  and  universities.  For  Americans  now  to  accept  oversight 
and  direction  of  their  tax-supported  schools  and  colleges  from  Washington 
would  mean  that  they  had  failed  to  learn  one  of  the  plainest  and  most 
weighty  lessons  of  the  war.  It  is  true  that  education  is  a  national  problem 
and  a  national  responsibility;  it  is  also  true  that  it  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  American  people  to  solve  their  most,  difficult  national  problems  and 
to  bear  their  heaviest  national  responsibilities  through  their  own  action  in 
the  field  of  liberty  rather  than  through  the  agency  of  organized  government. 

"Once  more  to  tap  the  federal  treasury  under  the  guise  of  aiding  the 
states,  and  once  more  to  establish  an  army  of  bureaucrats  in  Washington 
and  another  army  of  inspectors  roaming  at  large  throughout  the  land,  will 
not  only  fail  to  accomplish  any  permanent  improvement  in  the  education  of 
our  people,  but  it  will  assist  in  effecting  so  great  a  revolution  in  our  Ameri- 
can form  of  government  as  one  day  to  endanger  its  perpetuity.  Illiteracy 
will  not  be  sensibly  diminished,  if  at  all,  by  federal  appropriations,  nor  will 
the  physical  health  of  the  people  be  thereby  improved.  The  major  portion 
of  any  appropriation  that  may  be  made  will  certainly  be  swallowed  up  in 
meeting  the  cost  of  doing  ill  that  which  should  not  be  done  at  all.  The  true 
path  of  advance  in  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  keeping  the 
peoples'  schools  closely  in  touch  with  the  people  themselves.  Bureaucrats 
and  experts  will  speedily  take  the  life  out  of  even  the  best  schools  and  re- 
duce them  to  dried  and  mounted  specimens  of  pedagogic  fatuity.  Unless  the 
school  is  both  the  work  and  the  pride  of  the  community  which  it  serves,  it 
is  nothing.  A  school  system  that  grows  naturally  in  response  to  the  needs 
and  ambitions  of  a  hundred  thousand  different  localities,  will  be  a  better 
school  system  than  any  which  can  be  imposed  upon  those  localities  by  the 
aid  of  grants  of  public  money  from  the  federal  treasury,  accompanied  by 
federal  regulations^  federal  inspections,  federal  reports  and  federal 
uniformities.  (Columbia  University,  Annual  Report  of  the  President,  1921, 
pp.  21-22.)" 
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We  conclude  the  discussion  of  federal  participation  in  public  school 
education  with  the  closing  words  of  the  notable  address  of  President  Kinley, 
made  last  December  on  the  occasion  of  his  installation  as  President  of  the 
University  of  Illinois: 

"The  most  important  question  of  internal  administration  before  the 
American  people  today  is  whether  or  not  this  onward  sweep  of  federal  con- 
trol over  the  details  of  their  local  affairs  shall  go  on.  The  part  of  that 
question  which  we  are  considering  today  is  whether  it  is  advisable  to  permit 
it  to  include  our  education.  Shall  we  accept  the  doctrine  that  we  are 
destined  to  become  a  great  continental  democracy,  governed  in  all  important 
public  activities  from  Washington,  or  shall  we  try  to  preserve  the  local 
autonomy  in  communities  and  states  which  is  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  our  liberties?  If  we  accept  the  doctrine  that  it  is  well  to  become  a  con- 
tinental democracy,  there  is  no  need  of  further  discussion,  and  state  govern- 
ments may  as  well  be  abandoned.  If  we  do  not  accept  that  doctrine,  but 
stand  up  against  the  present  tendency,  we  should  keep  our  state  govern- 
ments in  substance  and  not  merely  in  form.  Above  all,  we  should  keep  our 
education  out  of  federal  bureaucratic  control."  (University  of  Illinois 
Bulletin,  December  26,  1921,  p.  46.) 

DANGERS  OF  FEDERALIZED  EDUCATION 

[By  Dr.  Jas.  H.  Ryan  in  The  Current  History  Magazine,  Volume  20, 
Number  6,  pages  928-931,  September,  1924.] 

Those  who  believe  in  federalization  for  its  own  sake  will  hardly  be  con- 
vinced of  the  perils  to  education  from  a  recital  of  the  hazards  involved  in 
government  control  of  the  schools.  There  exists,  however,  a  strong  public 
opinion,  and  it  is  growing  stronger  every  day,  which  views  the  continued 
usurpations  by  the  federal  government  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  indi- 
vidual states  as  a  direct  menace  to  the  perpetuation  of  that  correct  balance 
which  must  exist  between  the  functions  of  each  if  the  constitutional  form  of 
government  under  which  we  live  to  be  preserved  in  its  entirety  and  pristine 
vigor.  Nor  is  the  fear  of  federal  aggression  confined  to  those  who  might  be 
expected  to  discover  traces  of  it  everywhere — the  Governors  and  Legislatures 
of  the  several  states.  The  late  President  Harding,  in  what  was  considered 
his  most  forcible  speech,  delivered  at  the  Plymouth  Centenary,  said:  "The 
one  outstanding  danger  of  today  is  the  tendency  to  turn  to  Washington  for 
the  things  which  are  the  tasks  or  the  duties  of  the  forty-eight  commonwealths 
which  constitute  the  state."  President  Coolidge  has  taken  the  same  posi- 
tion, both  in  his  first  message  to  Congress  and  in  recent  speeches.  The  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  United  States  has  been  marked  by  the  gradual 
but  definite  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  central  government.  This  de- 
velopment has  reached  such  a  pass  that  well-grounded  fears  are  expressed 
on  all  sides  for  the  continuance  of  anything  like  an  effective  system  of 
states  rights.  Congress  has  appealed  again  and  again  to  the  general  wel- 
fare and  commerce  clauses  of  the  Constitution  to  justify  a  whole  series  of 
enactments  by  which  it  has  obtained  more  and  more  control  over  the  func- 
tions of  the  states,  especially  in  the  social  and  economic  fields.     As  a  result 
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of  these  encroachments  the  influence  of  Congress  is  already  very  large,  if 
not  predominant,  in  the  regulation  of  public  morals,  the  promotion  of  public 
health,  the  control  of  transportation,  business  corporations,  and  even  labor. 
It  has  already  branched  out  into  the  field  of  public  education,  since  the 
Smith-Lever  and  Smith-Hughes  acts  bestow  upon  the  federal  government 
a  directive  influence  on  the  course  of  agricultural  and  vocational  education, 
throughout  the  nation. 

Control  of  education  is  not  one  of  the  powers  which  have  been  bestowed 
by  the  Constitution  on  the  federal  government.  On  the  contrary,  this  control 
is  vested  in  the  several  states.  Historically,  education  has  always  been  a 
matter  for  local  control  and  encouragement.  The  natural  and  inevitable  re- 
sults of  national  "encouragement"  of  education  would  be  national  stand- 
ards for  the  schools,  national  courses  of  study,  national  educational  methods 
— in  a  word,  national  conformity,  which  would  finally  paralyze  local  initia- 
tive and  impose  upon  every  community  a  set  of  rigid  standards  wholly 
unadaptable   to   local   needs   and   conditions. 

Moreover,  it  is  pure  conjecture  to  assume  that  if  we  possessed  a  fed- 
eral department  of  education  we  would  automatically  have  good  schools. 

What  education  needs  in  the  United  States  is  not  federal  control  but 
better  state  control.  The  fact  that  some  states  have  been  negligent  in  pro- 
viding adequately  for  their  schools  is  no  reason  for  asking  the  central  govern- 
ment to  take  over  these  educational  systems.  The  backward  states  may  be 
stimulated  to  greater  effort  by  federal  grants,  but  one  may  well  question 
whether  in  the  last  analysis  it  would  not  be  better  for  these  states  to  work  out 
their  own  problems  rather  than  depend  upon  the  central  government,  which,  if 
it  appropriates  money,  must  demand  in  return  that  the  states  accept  the  sys- 
tem of  more  or  less  inflexible  educational  standards  which  the  federal  or- 
ganizations will  set  up.  Many  of  the  European  countries  also  control  edu- 
cation. France  and  Prussia  are  concrete  examples  of  what  a  state-subsidized 
and  state-controlled  system  of  schools  leads  to. 

The  state  of  Oregon,  which  has  given  to  the  world  the  exotic  U'ren,  and 
the  no  less  exotic  experiments  in  government  which  he  has  fathered,  has 
recently  voted  a  compulsory  public  school  attendance  law,  according  to 
which,  after  Jan.  1,  1926,  every  child  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
16  must  attend  the  public  school.  Such  legislation  presents  the  theory  of 
the  nationalized  school  in  full  actuality,  consecrating  by  law  the  doctrine 
that  the  child  is  the  ward  of  the  state.  Fortunately,  the  Oregon  law  has  been 
looked  upon  quite  generally  among  educators  as  extreme  and  has  been  re- 
pudiated even  by  those  who  hold  most  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  federalized 
education.  So  un-American  is  the  Oregon  law,  so  contrary  to  all  the  prac- 
tices of  the  various  states  toward  the  private  school,  so  fraught  with  pos- 
sible dangers  to  the  cause  of  higher  education,  which  is  conducted  for  the 
most  part  under  private  and  religious  auspices,  that  the  nationalist  group 
lost  no  time  in  condemning  the  absurd  lengths  to  which  the  people  of  that 
commonwealth  had  gone  to  put  their  educational  philosophy  into  every-day 
legislation.  The  state  of  Oregon  has  been  abused  for  many  things  in  the 
past;    for    nothing,    however,    has    it   been   so    roundly   denounced    as    for    the 
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passage  of  the  now  famous  Compulsory  Education  law.  "Fancy,  if  you  can," 
writes  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  "what  the  future  historian  will  say  of  the 
people  of  the  state  of  Oregon  who,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  with  its  Bill  of  Rights,  enact  by  popular  vote 
a  statute  which  makes  elementary  education  a  government  monopoly." 
Fortunately,  the  judges  of  our  federal  courts  declared  the  compulsory  public 
school  attendance  measure  unconstitutional — a  decision  that  settles  for  all 
time  the  question  to  whom  the  child  belongs.  He  is  not  a  "national  child", 
neither  has  the  federal  government  nor  any  individual  state  the  right,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  nationalize  the  school  to  such  an  extent  that  all  private 
initiative  in  education  must  be  done  away  with.  This  one  good  effect,  at 
least,  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  temporary  insanity  which  swept  over 
the  voters  of  Oregon  in  the  fall  of  1921.  The  battle  for  the  child  need  not 
be  fought  over  again  in  the  United  States.  The  issue  has  been  decided  and 
the   decision   is    against   the   nationalized   school. 

The  extremes  to  which  some  professional  educators  are  willing  to  go  in 
their  efforts  to  subordinate  education  to  a  narrowly  nationalistic  program 
may  be  illustrated  further  by  the  measures  advocated  by  the  well-known 
Professor  Spaulding  of  Yale.  According  to  his  plan  for  educating  the  na- 
tion, "the  training  of  young  men  for  civic  responsibility  and  vocational  ef- 
ficiency should  culminate  in  a  full  twelve-month  year  of  instruction,  dis- 
cipline and  training  to  be  carried  on  directly  under  the  auspices  of  the 
national  government."  Annually  more  than  1,000,000  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  21  would  be  compelled  to  receive  instruction  from  the 
government,  the  emphasis  being  placed  upon  physical  and  military  education. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  military  would  naturally  predominate,  since  "the 
immediate  control  of  the  student  body  should  be  exercised  by  a  military 
staff  under  the  war  department."  Prussia  in  its  worst  militaristic  moments 
never  advocated  anything  quite  so  destructive  of  individual  freedom  and 
pregnant  with  such  fatal  consequences  for  democratic  institutions  as  the 
Spaulding  plan.  This  program  was  put  forward  as  an  answer  to  the 
economic  and  social  problems  resultant  on  the  World  War.  Yet  if  the  war 
held  any  revelation  for  the  student  of  education,  it  was  assuredly  the  lesson 
of  the  need  of  decentralization  of  educational  control.  All  students  of  mod- 
ern Germany  are  agreed  that  no  one  factor  is  more  responsible  for  the  down- 
fall of  the  empire  than  the  bureaucratic  system  of  education,  which,  since  the 
days  of  Frederick  I,  has  throttled  all  initiative  and  made  of  the  school  a 
mere  machine  for  grinding  out  soldiers.  To  find  therefore,  a  leading  edu- 
cator advocating  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the  discredited  Prus- 
sion  System  of  education  can  but  strike  the  beholder  as  another  example  of 
that  intellectual  blindness  which  seems  to  afflict  so  many  thinkers  today. 

One  of  the  great  illusions  which  have  troubled  the  minds  of  statesmen 
since  the  days  of  Sparta  is  that  only  in  a  government-controlled  and  govern- 
ment-conducted system  of  education  can  national  security  and  well  being 
be  found.  Quite  the  reverse  is  the  truth.  State  education,  standardized, 
rigid  and  bureaucratized  as  it  inevitably  must  be,  has  never  produced,  and,  in 
the  very  nature  of  tilings,  cannot  produce  anything  but  machine-made  citizens. 
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The   state   school  turns   out   men   and   women  according  to   a   narrowly  con- 
ceived pattern.     Because  of  its  inherent  inelasticity  and  fear  of  experimenta- 
tion, the  public  school  finds  itself  helpless  before  the  infinite  complexity  of 
i;  human  needs  and  human  endowments.     Bertrand  Russell,  in  his  usual  pene- 
trating fashion,  writes  that  a  mechanistic  education,  such  as  is  given  by  the 
j  modern   state,   strives    to    develop    a    population    that    is    "tame"    toward    its 
[  rulers  but  "fierce"  toward  the  enemy.     Rooted  and  controlled  by  politicians, 
weighed  down  by  the   awful   load  which  is   imposed  upon  it  by  a  centrally 
located   bureau   thousands   of   miles   away,   the   wonder   is,   not   that   such   an 
educational   system   produces   standardized   citizens,   but   that   it   could   possi- 
bly, even  by  exception,  produce  anything  else. 

Before  the  war  a  great  many  educators  honestly  believed  the  Prussian 
system  of  education  ideal.  This  belief  persists  in  certain  circles.  It  finds 
its  latest  expression  in  such  proposals  as  that  for  a  federal  department  of 
education  and  in  the  Spaulding  plan.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
federalized  education  will  assist  us  to  any  great  extent  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems which  our  American  democracy  imposes  upon  the  nation.  No  system 
of  educational  practice  which  emphasizes  uniformity  to  the  detriment  of 
liberty  and  a  sane  individualism  can  be  successful  in  the  United  States. 
Democracy  is  a  "leavening,"  but  it  is  not  a  "leveling".  With  all  its  blunder- 
ings  and  mistakes,  educational  liberty  is  to  be  preferred  either  to  the  rule 
of  an  autocracy,  no  matter  how  benign,  or  of  a  bureaucracy,  no  matter  how 
efficient. 

The  broad  principles  underlying  all  the  efforts  of  the  nationalist  school 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  thesis  that  the  authority  of  the  state  over  the 
child  is  superior  to  that  of  the  parent.  In  this  conception  the  state  is 
viewed  as  possessing  rights  which  no  individual  may  question,  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  which  every  individual  right  must  be  subordinated.  Politically, 
such  a  philosophy,  when  carried  to  the  logical  extreme,  spells  autocracy 
pure  and  unalloyed.  In  the  realm  of  education  it  means  the  national 
school,  a  nationalized  curriculum,  and  nationalized  teachers.  The  parent's 
rights  are  no  longer  regarded  as  sacred,  since,  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
this  higher  person,  the  state,  every  father  is  called  upon  to  waive  his  rights 
to  direct  the  training  of  his  own  child.  The  nationalized  school  thus  con- 
notes the  nationalized  child;  the  individual's  good  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
supposed  good  of  the  state,  to  the  attainment  of  which  the  state  must  bend 
every  energy,  social,  economic,  educational  and  religious.  The  theory  of  the 
state  as  an  organism  is  Hegel's.  Bismark  made  it  a  concrete  political  reality. 
How  any  American  statesman,  much  less  an  educator,  with  the  history  of 
two  centuries  of  educational  freedom  constantly  before  his  eyes,  can  behold 
national  security  and  well  being  in  such  an  autocratic  ideal  may  well  be  an 
easy  problem  for  the  psychologist  to  solve.  For  the  ordinary  man  in  the 
street,  imbued  as  he  is  with  the  principles  of  democracy  and  of  personal 
freedom,  the  advocacy  of  Prussianism  in  education  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  strange  aberration  of  the  educator's  mind,  or  as  deliberate  treason  to  our 
national  ideals. 
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SHALL  WE  PRUSSIANIZE  AMERICAN  EDUCATION? 

[Excerpts  from  article  by  M.  L.  Bonham,  Jr.,  in  School  and  Society,  Volume  23, 
No.   568,   pages   620-622,   November   14,    1925.] 

It  is  obvious  that  a  department  of  education  will  have  more  authority, 
more  prestige  and  more  funds  than  a  bureau  of  education.  Its  inevitable 
tendency  will  be  to  assert  more  authority,  exert  greater  influence  and  grad- 
ually acquire  more  and  more  control  over  the  schools  of  the  country.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  the  diminution  of  the  control  of  the  states  over  their  edu- 
cational systems,  the  direction  of  public  schools  becoming  more  and  more  cen- 
tralized in  Washington. 

Once,  in  Cologne,  I  found  myself  before  a  gymnasium.  Inquiring  my  way 
to  the  director's  office,  I  told  him  that  I  was  an  American  teacher  and  would 
like  to  visit  his  school.  He  asked  whether  I  wished  merely  to  see  the  build- 
ing or  desired  to  see  the  classes  at  work.  Naturally  I  replied,  "Both."  He 
told  me  that  if  I  would  be  satisfied  with  inspecting  the  building,  I  could 
obtain  permission  from  the  director  of  the  city  schools  to  do  so,  but  if  I 
wanted  to  see  classes  at  work  I  must  secure  leave  from  the  ministry  of 
education  at  Berlin.  Would  you  care  to  see  American  schools  so  cribbed, 
cabined  and  confined?  So  carefully  "protected"  from  the  visits  of  parents, 
taxpayers  and  other  interested  persons?  To  me,  it  appears  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  federal  department  of  education  is  a  step  in  this  direction. 

No  large  organization,  obviously,  can  be  administered  without  practical 
uniformity  throughout  the  units,  whether  it  be  Federal  Reserve  banks,  ten- 
cent  stores,  or  shoe  factories.  As  a  teacher,  and  especially  a  teacher 
of  history,  judging  the  future  in  the  light  of  the  past,  I  am  daily 
more  and  more  convinced  that  an  attempt  at  absolute  uniformity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  humans  is  foolish  and  wicked.  There  is  no  one  best  method  in  educa- 
tion, either  for  all  teachers  or  for  all  students.  The  wise  teacher  uses  differ- 
ent methods  with  different  subjects,  with  different  pupils,  in  teaching  the  same 
subject  to  different  students.  What  is  the  best  method  in  one  teacher's  hands 
may  be  the  worst  in  another's.  All  this  is  as  obvious  as  that  roses  do  not 
look  like  sunflowers  or  smell  like  honeysuckle,  yet  it  appears  to  be  ignored  by 
the  advocates  of  a  department  of  education.  Apparently  they  forget  not  only 
the  tendency  of  the  federal  government  to  absorb  more  and  more  of  local  func- 
tions, but  also  the  equally  strong  tendency  of  a  government  department  to  be- 
come a  slave  to  routine  and  uniformity,  to  prefer  monotony  to  originality. 

In  such  a  country  as  ours,  with  its  diversity  of  population  and  industry,  its 
varied  geographical  influences,  uniform  "standardization"  is  thoroughly  vicious 
in  education,  as  it  would  be  in  agriculture,  as  it  is  in  Childs  restaurants.  It 
is  very  convenient  to  be  able  to  get  the  same  spark  plug  at  any  garage  from 
Key  West  to  Seattle,  but  to  find  the  school  children  of  San  Diego,  Cheyenne, 
Nashville  and  Pittsburg  identical  with  those  of  Boston  would  be  as  disheart- 
ening as  to  have  to  read  the  Congressional  Record  regularly.  Nebraska,  with 
its  largely  agricultural  population,  has  different  educational  needs  from  an 
industrial  state  like  Massachusetts.  California,  with  its  large  Asiatic  popula- 
tion, Mississippi,  with  its  large  Negro  population,   Minnesota,  with  its  large 
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Scandinavian  element,  have  decidedly  different  educational  problems.  Those 
who  favor  a  department  of  education  will  say  that  it  will  not  be  the  policy  of 
the  department  to  control  the  states,  merely  to  advise  them;  that  surely  it  will 
not  offer  the  same  plan  to  all  states,  but  will  have  one  for  the  commercial,  an- 
other for  the  industrial,  a  third  for  the  agricultural,  a  fourth  for  the  mining, 
etc.  Seeing  a  federal  department  with  much  money  to  spend  on  school  im- 
provements, every  state  will  begin  clamoring  for  such  aid.  To  secure  this  they 
must  comply  with  whatever  conditions  the  federal  government  prescribes.  The 
bureaucratic  mind  automatically  tends  to  simplify  its  work  by  imposing  rigid 
uniformity,  like  a  mail-order  house.  Uniformity  in  education  tends  inexorably 
to  stagnation.  So  let  me  urge  every  advocate  of  a  department  of  education  in 
the  cabinet  to  reread  and  ponder  prayerfully  Dickens'  "Hard  Times",  before 
urging  his  Congressman  to  support  the  bill  for  such  a  department.  We  do  not 
want  our  children  goose-stepping  to  the  orders  of  Gradgrinds.  The 
establishment  of  a  secretary  of  education  will  be  the  first  step  towards 
nationalization. 

If  there  is  one  point  upon  which  all  except  the  ward  bosses  are  agreed  it 
is  that  politics  should  have  no  place  in  our  schools.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a 
cabinet  officer  must  be  of  the  same  political  party  as  his  chief,  or  he  will  be 
of  little  use  to  the  President.  That  officer  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  the 
assurance  that  his  official  advisors  think  as  he  does  on  all  major  governmental 
questions.  As  a  corollary,  the  holders  of  the  various  portfolios  change  as  the 
party  in  power  changes,  often  when  a  President  succeeds  another  of  the  same 
party.  Imagine  Mr.  Coolidge  trying  to  conduct  the  national  business  with  a 
free-trade  Democrat  Secretary  of  Treasury.  So  if  we  should  have  a  Secretary 
of  Education,  he  would  be  changed  every  four  or  eight  years.  Granted  that 
we  desire  a  national  educational  policy,  such  a  process  would  be  fatal  to  any 
continuity,  as  it  has  been  with  tariff  problems,  conservation  and  the  like. 
Since  we  do  not — at  least  I  do  not — want  a  national  educational  policy,  why 
add  to  our  expenses  by  establishing  an  officer  who  can  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop any  policy  and  whose  frequent  change  will  upset  the  routine  of  the  legi- 
timate functions  of  the  present  bureau  of  education?  But  whether  I  want  it 
or  not,  if  we  establish  a  cabinet  department  of  education  and  put  anybody  but 
a  fossil  or  a  jelly-fish  at  its  head,  we  assuredly  will  find  a  policy  developing, 
and  that  will  be  changed  with  each  administration.  From  the  establishment 
of  the  bureau  (which  began  by  being  a  department  and  reverted  soon  to 
bureau  status),  it  has  been  the  practice  to  keep  a  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  office,  regardless  of  his  party  affiliations.  I  do  not  know  the  party — if 
any — of  the  present  commissioner  and  doubt  if  the  President  who  appointed 
him  knew.  This  is  quite  proper.  The  commissioner  is  an  administrative  of- 
ficer, not  an  executive,  so  need  not  concern  himself  with  politics,  but  can 
devote  all  his  attention  to  carrying  out  the  laws  concerning  his  bureau. 
Make  him  a  cabinet  officer,  and  ipso  facto  he  becomes  an  executive  officer 
and  must  reflect  the  politics  of  the  President.  Not  only  will  our  schools  be- 
come Prussianized,  but  their  sergeants  and  corporals  will  be  changed  every 
few  years  for  raw  recruits  enlisted  at  the  behest  of  "the  good  of  the  party." 
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To  be  sure,  proponents  of  a  department  of  education  will  insist  that  only 
an  experienced  educational  administrator  of  high  character  will  be  considered 
for  the  post  of  secretary  and  "such  a  person  will  not  be  subject  to  political 
influences."  Perhaps — let  us  hope  so.  But  the  risk  is  very  great.  Most  of 
the  state  superintendents  or  commissioners  and  of  the  city  superintendents 
have  been  experienced  educators  of  high  ability  and  men  and  women  of  fine 
character.  Yet  again  and  again  such  a  person  has  either  been  forced  out  of 
office  for  political  reasons,  or  has  had  to  make  some  concessions  to  party 
politics.  This  is  not  universally  true,  but  with  an  official  having  the  enormous 
range  a  national  Secretary  of  Education  would  have,  the  prize  would  be  too 
tempting  for  the  party  organization  to  ignore. 

Some  claim  that  as  a  matter  of  "dignity",  of  prestige,  the  importance  of 
education  demands  that  our  national  expert  in  education  be  a  cabinet  of- 
ficer instead  of  a  mere  bureau  chief,  in  order  that  he  may  correspond  to  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  of  most  European  cabinets.  There  are  several 
replies  to  this,  of  which  only  two  need  concern  us  here.  Though  in  passing, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  frequency  with  which  European  cabinets  change 
is  certainly  no  argument  for  entrusting  education  to  cabinet  control.  Condi- 
tions in  America  differ  so  radically  from  those  in  most  European  countries 
that  their  practice  is  not  necessarily  a  safe  precedent  for  us  to  follow.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  a  warning  of  what  we  should  avoid.  As  to  dignity,  it  is  not 
the  title  nor  even  the  office  which  confers  the  dignity,  but  the  functions  of  the 
position  and  the  character  of  the  administrator.  A  Henry  Barnard  or  a  W. 
T.  Harris  would  have  lent  distinction  to  any  office,  and  as  commissioners  of 
education  they  enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation  which  would  not  have  been 
enhanced  by  making  cabinet  officers  of  them.  Have  Balfour  and  Asquith 
gained  anything  in  greatness  of  soul  or  even  in  influence  by  becoming  earls? 
Did  Gladstone  lose  any  dignity  by  declining  a  peerage?  Is  "His  Magnificence 
the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Prague"  by  virtue  of  that  title  a  greater 
educator,  a  more  useful  citizen  than  Miss  Martha  Berry?  Horace  Mann 
made  his  reputation  and  did  his  most  constructive  work  as  the  clerk  of  a 
state  board  of  education.  Very  few  recall  that  he  was  ever  a  college 
president. 

It  is  also  advanced  as  an  argument  for  a  department  of  education  that  it 
is  not  fair  that  so  important  a  subject  be  subordinated  to  any  other  depart- 
ment, as  the  bureau  of  education  is  now  a  mere  branch  of  the  department  of 
the  interior.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  situation  is  not  to  make  the  com- 
missioner a  cabinet  officer,  but  to  remove  the  bureau  from  the  department  of 
the  interior  and  put  it  on  a  parity  with  sucb  organizations  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  etc.  Then  it  would  be 
sufficiently  independent  of  every  department  and  could  be  kept  out  of  poli- 
tics. Also  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  increase  either  the  authority  of  the 
commissioner  or  the  expenses  of  his  bureau.  In  any  event,  it  seems  wiser  to 
try  this  experiment  rather  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  Prussianizing  our  schools 
by  creating  a  Secretary  of  Education. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SAM  B.  CULL 

[Statement  of  Hon.  Sam  B.  Cull,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  Joint  Hearings  on  the  Curtis- 
Reed  Bill  before  Senate  and  House  Committees,  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  25,   1926.] 

Judging  alone  from  the  persistency  with  which  the  attempt  to  federalize 
the  school  system  of  the  United  States  is  characterized,  one  might  well  be- 
lieve that  it  was  a  vital  topic  of  everyday  conservation  among  the  hundred 
and  twenty  million  of  this  country;  but  the  fact  is  that  I  have  never,  outside  of 
educational  circles,  heard  a  dozen  people  speak  of  it,  and  then  only  to 
condemn  it. 

Five  consecutive  sessions  of  Congress  have  witnessed  as  many  bills  which 
many  people  believe  have  as  their  objective  the  wresting  of  control  of  edu- 
cation from  the  communities  where  the  parents  of  American  children  live  and 
vesting  that  control  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  miles  away  in 
Washington. 

True,  it  has  been  argued  that  various  bills  before  Congress  have  not  been 
designed  to  change  control  as  that  control  has  been  historically  placed,  but 
each  time  one  of  these  bills  has  been  considered  it  has  been  possible  to  point 
out  the  means  by  which  just  that  consequence  would  logically  be  brought 
about;  and  this  was  ascertained  despite  the  fact  that  the  Sterling-Reed  bill 
was  sugar  coated  with  an  express  proviso  that  the  act  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  imply  federal  control  of  education  in  the  states. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  is  no  demand  among  the  people  at  large 
for  removal  to  Washington  of  any  part  of  the  control  of  education,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  decided  opposition  to  it  whenever  and  wherever  the 
subject  is  considered,  except  in  N.  E.  A.  circles. 

I  predict  that  if  any  bill  is  entered  into  akin  in  nature  to  the  original 
Smith  bill,  the  Smith-Towner  bill,  the  Sterling-Reed  bill,  or  the  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress,  which  is  the  unhappy  child  of  this  common  ancestry,  there 
will  be  a  disastrous  wave  of  resentment  at  even  such  gesture  of  encroachment 
upon  state  and  local  rights  and  liberties. 

The  people  will  not  be  deceived  by  the  artifice  that  is  resorted  to  of  first 
preparing  a  bill  which  gives  to  those  promoting  this  movement  all  that  they 
ask  and  when  they  find  they  can  not  get  it  all  at  once  pare  down  their  de- 
mands to  the  irreducible  minimum  of  the  Curtis-Reed  program  upon  which 
later  will  be  built  a  bureaucratic  structure.     That  is  the  real  objective. 

The  people  at  large  in  this  country  may  be  patient,  but  they  are  having 
more  than  their  fill  of  strongly  organized  minorities  imposing  their  will  upon 
the  majority  of  the  people  by  pressure  upon  legislative  bodies.  All  about 
us  we  hear  complaints  of  the  ceaseless  grinding  out  of  statutes  and  the  re- 
lentless encroachment  of  government  upon  local  and  individual  rights. 

I  venture  to  say  that  of  the  945,625  bills  before  state  and  national  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  this  country  in  the  past  20  years  a  very  great  many,  which 
would  require  much  time  and  expense  to  dispose  of,  were  merely  proposals  of 
an  ax-grinding  nature  such  as   I  sincerely  believe  this  proposal  to  be. 
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Believing  as  I  do,  that  this  whole  series  of  bills,  including  the  present  bill, 
is  of  the  character  I  indicate,  I  am  not  going  into  any  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  philosophical  whys  and  wherefores  of  its  iniquity. 

This  committee  has  no  doubt  heard,  or  will  hear,  just  why  education  in 
this  country  will  eventually  be  bureaucratized  and  strait-jacketed  if  this  en- 
tering wedge  of  federal  control  is  sanctioned.  You  have  been,  or  will  be,  told 
that  control  or  even  supervision  of  education  in  the  United  States  is  not 
one  of  the  powers  bestowed  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  federal  government 
and  that  that  sort  of  bill  is  foreign  and  inconsistent  with  American  ideals  of 
the  freedom  and  liberty  of  which  we  boast. 

I  am  going  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  immediate  outcomes 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  the  attempted  establishment  of  a 
bureaucracy  the  like  of  which  the  country  has  never  seen.  There  would  be 
758,421  prospective  pillars  under  this  bureaucracy  in  school  teachers  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  employees  of  the  schools.  They  and  their  immediate 
relatives  are  behind  this  propaganda  to  vote  as  their  interests  and  the  inter- 
ests of  their  superiors  dictate;  and,  thus,  there  possibly  will  be  created  a  po- 
litical machine  whose  intrenchment  and  bulwark  will  be  the  very  thing  they 
claim  as  needing  protection. 

Did  not  President  Coolidge  speak  but  recently  of  the  tremendously  rising 
cost  of  the  schools  of  this  country— $2,400,000,000  in  1925  as  against  $2,200,- 
000,000  the  year  before,  and  I  believe  $1,800,000,000  in  1922. 

Let  me  read  some  astounding  figures  from  the  1923  United  States  Statis- 
tical Abstract,  public  elementary  and  secondary  school  expenditures,  Table 
87,  page  91,  of  1923  United  States  Statistical  Abstract,  expenditures  begin- 
ning with  1900  and  including  1910,  1920,  and  1922.  Let  us  begin  at  1910. 
In  continental  United  States  the  expenditure  in  1910  was  $426,250,000.  In 
1920,  $1,036,000,051,  and  in  1922,  which  is  the  year  before  I  read  just  a 
moment  ago,  $1,588,671,000. 

The  cost  per  capita  of  total  population  in  the  continental  United  States 
was  $4.64.     In  1920  it  was  $9.80;  in  1922  it  was  $14.47. 

The  cost  per  capita  of  population  5  to  17  years,  inclusive,  in  the  continental 
United  States  in  1910  was  $17.04;  in  1920  it  was  $37.37;  and  in  1922  it  was 
$55.22. 

In  the  cities  such  as  the  city  whence  I  come,  there  is  beginning  to  be 
manifest  on  the  part  of  the  tax-paying  public  serious  discontent  with  the 
tax  spenders  in  the  schools,  for  they  are,  as  a  rule,  beyond  the  immediate 
control  of  the  public  by  reason  of  having  corporate  identity  distinct  from 
the  municipal  corporation  in  which  they  exist. 

I  believe  the  place  for  the  control  of  schools  is  in  the  local  communities, 
where  the  schools  exist  and  where  they  get  the  money  with  which  to  maintain 
themselves. 

By  this  bill  and  by  this  enlarging  clause  which  I  believe  will  inevitably 
follow  if  this  bill  is  passed,  it  is  proposed  to  remove  even  the  degree  of  con- 
trol which  remains  to  the  people  over  school  expenditures  and  other  things. 
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It  is  further  proposed — at  least,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  minds  of  those 
interested  in  this  movement — to  secure  Congressional  sanction  of  the  creation 
of  a  bureaucratic  department  under  a  government  intended  to  be  neither 
socialistic  nor  tyrannical,  neither  paternal  nor  the  protector  of  a  privileged 
officialdom.  The  system  of  government  under  which  we  live  is  intended, 
and  admirably  designed,  if  let  alone  by  self-seekers,  to  afford  a  fair  measure 
of  protection  to  each  individual  and  group  living  under  it;  and  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  it  are  sufficient  to  bring  whatever  required  merit  and  industry 
may  deserve;  but  if  it  is  to  be  changed  from  a  representative  form  to  a  bu- 
reaucratic form  of  government,  then  it  will  have  lost  the  character  its  found- 
ers intended  it  to  have. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  this  bill  should  be  defeated. 

VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  BORAH 

[Excerpts  from  Address  of  Hon.  W.  E.  Borah,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Idaho,  at  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College,   Lynchburg,  Va.,   March  12,   1926.] 

Once  you  establish  a  federal  department  of  education  and  in  a  startingly 
brief  time  it  will  come  to  dominate  completely  and  in  detail  your  states  in 
matters  of  education.  That  is  the  unbroken  history  of  federal  bureaus. 
They  may  tell  you  such  is  not  the  purpose,  and  in  that  they  may  be  perfectly 
sincere  when  they  so  declare.  But  they  are  uninformed  as  to  the  philosophy 
of  centralization,  its  inevitable  tendencies,  its  imperious  qualities.  They  have 
not  familiarized  themselves  sufficiently  with  the  history  of  these  federal 
agencies. 

The  principle  once  admitted,  the  agency  once  established,  the  federal 
power  will  ultimately  direct,  guide,  dictate,  and  control  the  whole  educational 
system  from  the  mother's  knee  to  the  final  departure  from  the  campus. 
Indeed,  that  was  the  original  conception  of  the  federal  plan.  The  original 
plan  and  arguments  contemplated  exactly  that,  to  wit,  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  be  omnipotent  in  educational  affairs. 

We  were  to  have  uniformity,  the  dead  level  of  uniformity.  We  were  to 
have  Washington  as  the  source  of  systems,  the  one  leader  in  matters  of 
education.  We  were  to  have  a  national  system  originating  in  Washington 
and  nothing  in  all  the  Union  was  to  be  found  out  of  harmony  with  it.  It 
was  to  be  imposed  upon  every  community  in  the  broad  land.  It  was  aroused 
public  opinion  which  modified  the  scheme. 

But  once  established,  it  will  soon  correspond  in  full  with  the  original  idea. 
Let  no  one  be  misled.  A  federal  department  of  education  means  federal 
control  of  educational  affairs.  Those  who  do  not  want  that  should  not  be 
beguiled  into  the  belief  that  that  is  not  to  be  the  ultimate  achievement.  It 
does  not  matter  how  modest  is  your  beginning,  nor  how  profuse  the  promises, 
every  state  and  every  institution  of  learning  will  feel  the  compelling  force 
of  bureaucratic  power. 

The  growth  of  bureaucracy  in  this  country  must  be  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  everyone  who  still  believes  in  free  institutions,  who  would  like  to 
retain  some  of  the  principles  with  which,  as  a  Government,  we  started. 
There    is    scarcely    an   activity   of   body   or   mind   but   is    either   already,   or 
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proposed  to  be,  brought  under  the  surveillance  of  the  government  through 
some  bureau.  Bureaucratic  control  is  bad  at  best.  But  it  is  peculiarly 
vicious  when  it  takes  over  and  places  under  national  control  those  things 
which  ought  to  remain  with  the  state,  and  that  is  its  inevitable  tendency. 

Bureaucratic  Control  Bad 

I  have  seen  a  list  of  measures  now  pending  before  Congress  in  which  it  is 
proposed  in  some  way  to  establish  further  bureaucratic  control.  Anyone 
who  will  examine  these  bills  will  find  that  the  restless  legislative  mind  does 
not  propose  to  leave  any  activity,  any  business,  free  of  governmental  direc- 
tion and  surveillance. 

If  departments  and  bureaus  established  at  Washington  would  be  content 
to  deal  with  purely  national  problems,  the  situation  might  be  endured.  But 
the  first  move  of  these  bureaus  is  to  reach  for  those  things  which  are  distinctly 
personal  and  distinctly  local.  They  feel  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  look  after 
individual  interests  and  to  direct  personal  affairs.  They  draw  to  the  National 
Government  and  place  under  national  control  matters  which  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  state  and  which  can  only  be  successfully  dealt  with  by  the  state. 

These  bureaus  therefore  become  the  great  agencies  of  centralization. 
They  crowd  into  Congress  and  into  the  Capitol  at  Washington  every  con- 
ceivable matter  of  public  and  private  concern.  Instead  of  imbuing  the  citizen 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  arousing  within  him  interest  in  public 
matters,  they  would  undermine  and  destroy  both.  Bureaucracy  crowds  the 
pay  rolls.  It  would  put  the  citizen  in  a  strait  jacket.  Its  natural  tendency 
is  to  destroy  initiative,  self-reliance,  and  individual  courage,  the  great  quali- 
ties of  American  citizenship.  It  is  wasteful,  extravagant,  and  demoralizing. 
It  is  the  creeping  paralysis  of  democracy.  Good  citizenship,  self-helping 
citizenship,  and  representative  government  demand  that  we  a  place  a  limit 
to  this  tendency,  that  we  stay  its  progress  and  establish  some  point  beyond 
which  it  can  not  be  permitted  to  go. 

Above  all  things,  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  dominate  our  educational 
system.  In  the  training  of  the  mind  and  the  building  of  character,  in  train- 
ing men  and  women  for  citizenship,  we  want  the  community  atmosphere, 
we  want  the  local  coloring,  we  want  initiative,  tolerance,  variety,  individu- 
ality. We  want  mind  and  soul  and  not  mere  mechanical  direction.  We  want 
liberty  of  thought,  freedom  of  opinion.  We  want  that  contrariety  of  view 
and  that  individuality  which  gives  strength  and  health  to  our  national  life 
and  intellectual   force  to  our  people. 

I  hope,  therefore,  we  will  leave  our  educational  system  under  the  control 
of  the  states  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  touch  with  the  home.  Leave  it 
where  the  people  will  be  found  in  close  contact,  where  there  will  be  every 
tendency  to  keep  alive  a  keen  interest  and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
upon  the  part  of  the  whole  people.  In  matters  of  education  there  should  be 
neither  government  monopoly  nor  the  deadening  uniformity  of  bureaucracy. 

This  government  depends  at  last  upon  the  intelligence  and  character  of 
the  average  citizen.  His  constant,  vigilant  interest  in  public  matters  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  sucess  of  this  great  experiment.     The  idea  that  the  govern- 
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roent  should  be  a  universal  provider  and  guarantor  against  all  risks  and 
wants  of  human  existence  is  at  war  with  our  whole  theory  of  government. 
The  theory  that  there  is  wisdom  at  Washington  with  reference  to  purely 
personal  anl  local  concerns  superior  to  the  wisdom  found  at  home  and  in 
the  communities  or  the  states  is  not  the  theory  upon  which  our  government 
was  organized. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  F.  CADWALADER 

[Statement  of  Thomas  F.  Cadwalader,  of  the  American  Constitutional  League  and  the 

Sentinels  of  the  Republic,  at  Joint  Hearings  on  the  Curtis-Reed  Bill  before 

Senate   and   House   Committees,   February   26,    1926.] 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  on  reading  the  Curtis-Reed  bill  was  the 
apparent  fuitility  of  it.  You  are  creating,  at  considerable  expense,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  federal  government,  headed  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and 
giving  it  absolutely  no  power  whatever. 

The  explanation  why  you  give  it  no  power  is  very  obvious.  You  can  give 
it  no  power.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  you  to  do  so. 
You  attempt,  therefore,  to  give  it  influence — to  give  the  federal  government 
an  influence  over  public  education  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly never  intended  it  to  exercise  or  to  have.  You  propose  to  give  it  an 
influence  by  creating  a  political  department  which  shall  be  charged  entirely 
with  scientific  duties. 

If  you  grant  that  scientific  opinion  is  the  chief  need  of  education,  why 
do  you  undertake  to  fulfill  that  need  by  putting  it  into  politics?  What  has 
science  to  do  with  politics;  how  has  science  been  benefited  in  the  history  of 
this  country  or  any  other  country  by  being  tied  up  with  politics? 

You  have  a  Commissioner  of  Education  and  a  bureau  of  education.  The 
proponents  of  this  bill  say  it  is  buried  in  the  department  of  the  interior.  It 
has  not  the  prestige  and  it  has  not  the  power  of  a  federal  department. 
That  is  what  they  want  to  give  it. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  changing  this  bureau  into  a  department  all 
boil  down  to  two  things:  One  is  that  a  department  is  more  likely  to  have 
a  greater  power  and  influence — not  legal  power,  but  influence.  In  other 
words,  you  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  gathering  facts,  and  you  are 
going  out  into  the  public  schools  of  the  whole  country  to  get  those  facts  and 
you  are  going  to  send  out  a  horde  of  federal  inspectors  to  go  into  those 
schools  and  camp  on  the  heels  of  the  teachers  and  children  and  to  say  that 
they  come  directly  from  the  Secretary  of  Education  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton with  their  credentials  to  investigate  how  the  school  affairs  of  Pop  Squash 
Center  are  being  carried  on,  so  that  they  may  bring  back  that  information  to 
Washington  where  it  will  be  duly  tabulated.  Do  you  think  that  that  will  not 
have  any  influence,  any  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  schools?  Do  you  think 
that  that  will  not  give  the  federal  government  control  over  education  to  a 
great  extent?  Do  you  think  that  the  recommendations  of  the  department 
of  education,  or  the  findings  of  fact  that  it  may  make  with  regard  to  schools 
and  the  school  system  of  any  state,  will  not  be  such  that  it  will  give  a  very 
strong  measure  of  coercion  to  the  federal  department  of  education  in  the 
conduct  of  those  schools? 
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There  are  two  things  to  be  said  about  the  influence  that  may  be  exerted 
by  this  department  of  education.  It  will  either  be  by  virtue  of  the  pure 
scientific  value  of  the  research  conducted  by  the  department,  in  which  case 
there  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see  that  that  research  cannot  be  developed  as 
well  by  the  bureau  of  education,  provided  you  give  it  sufficient  funds  and 
facilities,  as  by  any  political  department. 

If  what  you  want  is  something  more  than  an  influence  based  on  the 
scientific  value  of  the  studies  of  the  department,  then  you  are  all  right  to  go 
ahead  and  change  your  Commissioner  of  Education  to  a  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, provided  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  give  that  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion power;  but  if  you  are  going  to  give  him  influence  and  a  name  and  a 
high-sounding  title  and  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  him  responsiblie  authority, 
then  you  are  giving  that  influence  to  a  purely  bureaucratic  officer. 

The  people  will  not  be  called  upon  to  determine  educational  policies  if 
the  Secretary  of  Education  has  no  legal  powers  to  enforce  them.  Educa- 
tional policies  will  not  be  an  issue  in  any  of  your  elections,  but  they  will 
be  determined  by  the  official  himself.  Now,  that  is  the  worst,  the  most 
utter  opposite  of  democratic  government  that  you  can  imagnie. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAS.  A.  GALLIVAN 

[Statement  of  Hon.  Jas.  A.   Gallivan,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, at  Joint  Hearings  on  the  Curtis-Reed  Bill  before  Senate  and 
House  Committees,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  26,  1926.] 

I  think  this  proposed  legislation  is  entirely  unnecesary,  inasmuch  as  the 
present  bureau  of  education,  enlarged  in  object  and  scope,  is  ample  for 
every  provision  in  the  Curtis-Reed  bill.  The  bill  fails  to  establish  the  need 
of  a  secretary.  Every  power  which  it  enunciates  could  be  exercised  equally 
well  by  the  existing  Commissioner  of  Education. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  measure  is  a  misleading  "compromise".  Its  true 
purpose  is  the  same  as  the  old  Smith-Towner  bill  and  its  successors.  The 
authors  of  the  old  and  new  bills  are  the  same.  The  forces  which  support  them 
and  the  bills  are  the  same.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  each  bill  is  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  purpose  is  federal  control,  toward  which  this  "compromise" 
is  the  first  step.  They  have  changed  their  methods  but  not  their  purposes, 
and  some  of  them  are  frank  enough  to  admit  it. 

A  federal  department  of  education  is  undesirable.  We  have  forty-eight 
ministers  of  education  already,  one  in  every  state,  and  a  bureau  of  education 
at  Washington.  In  addition,  we  have  thousands  of  local  school-board  mem- 
bers, city  and  county  superintendents,  and  associates.  If  the  pooled  wisdom 
of  all  these  officials  is  unable  to  devise  a  workable  school  system,  the  case 
is  hopeless. 

Ultimately  the  alleged  reasons  for  the  bill  rest  on  the  theory  that  Con- 
gress is  better  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  schools  than  the  people  of 
the  communities  in  which  the  schools  are  situated;  or  that  a  department  at 
Washington  has  some  magic  formula  unknown  to  educators  at  large  which 
will   forthwith   bring  the   schools   to   perfection.     Each   theory   is   a   pure   as- 
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sumption.  The  bungling,  inefficiency,  and  waste  of  existing  federal  bureaus 
should  be  sufficient  warning  against  setting  up  another,  especially  in  edu- 
cation. To  keep  the  schools  efficient,  keep  them  out  of  politics,  national  as 
well  as  local. 

The  new  bill  eliminates  federal  appropriations;  but  since  it  is  supported 
by  men  and  women  who  a  few  years  ago  said  that  the  very  heart  of  the 
plan  was  federal  aid  to  the  states,  it  is  proper  to  conclude  that  they  are 
only  waiting  for  the  opportunity  once  the  department  is  established,  to 
amend  the  bill  to  include  a  federal  slush  fund.  That  is  exactly  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  children's  bureau.  Originally  founded  as  an  agency  to 
collect  statistics,  within  a  few  years  it  increased  its  appropriations  by  nearly 
GjOOO  per  cent  and  added  unto  itself,  through  the  Sheppard-Towner  maternity 
act,  a  department  to  parcel  out  money  to  the  states  on  the  50-50  plan,  con- 
demned by  President  Coolidge,  for  the  teaching  of  hygiene  of  maternity. 

At  a  time  when  national  economy  is  the  nation's  greatest  need,  it  is  too 
costly  a  folly  to  erect  a  new  department  of  education  whose  expenses  in  a 
few  years  will  vie  with  the  army  and  navy.  Congressman  Towner  himself 
said  that  the  expenses  of  a  federal  department  of  education  would  run  into 
the  billions.  High  salaries  for  another  army  of  federal  officials  is  a  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Finally,  the  creation  of  a  federal  department  of  education  must  be  wholly 
unacceptable  to  all  Americans  interested  in  breaking  the  growing  trend  toward 
federal  bureaucracy,  and  in  preserving  the  American  principle  of  local  com- 
munities governing  themselves  in  all  matters  reserved  to  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Under  the  Constitution,  the  administration  as  well  as  the  control 
of  the  schools  is  vested  in  the  states,  and  forbidden  to  Congress.  The  states 
can  care  for  their  educational  functions  without  the  aid  of  Congress.  They 
have  done  so  for  generations.  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  will  always  have 
quite  enough  to  do  in  managing  its  own  business  without  meddling  in  busi- 
ness which  does  not  concern  it.  The  states  after  all  must  be  kept  indestructi- 
ble as  well  as  the  Union.  Next  to  federal  control  of  religion,  the  worst 
of  all  bureaucracies  is  centralized  control  of  the  schools,  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  Curtis-Reed  bill  for  a  federal  department  of  education. 

DANGER  IN  NATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION 

[Editorial  in  The  Manufacturers  Record,  Volume  85,  No.  12,  pages  64-65,  March  20,  1924.] 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  in  a  recent  address  in  Phila- 
delphia took  identically  the  same  ground  that  The  Manufactures  Record  has 
repeatedly  taken  in  opposing  the  creation  of  an  executive  department  of 
education  at  Washington,  which  was  advocated  by  President  Coolidge  in  his 
first  message. 

We  have  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  how  such  a  system  would  result 
in  concentrating  in  bureau-controlled  methods  inaugurated  in  Washington 
the  entire  educational  interests  of  the  country,  completely  destroying  all 
self-reliance  and  initiative  and  placing  the  entire  scholastic  activities  of  the 
country,  at  first  in  public  schools  but  later  in  all  institutions  of  learning, 
under  the  control  of  Washington. 
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It  is  bad  enough  to  have  the  General  Education  Board  with  its  $50,000,000 
doing  its  utmost  to  control  the  educational  life  of  this  country,  through  col- 
leges and  universities,  but  it  would  be  even  worse  if  to  this  situation  should 
be  added  a  department  of  education  with  $100,000,000  a  year  at  its  command 
to  influence  the  nation's  educational  work. 

Commenting  on  this  proposition — and  unfortunately  but  few  papers  have 
seemed  to  realize  its  seriousness — Dr.  Butler  says  that  it  "makes  an  obvious 
appeal  to  professional  vanity  and  pride  of  educators",  and  it  may  be  added 
that  this  professional  vanity  and  pride  of  educators  is  one  of  the  dangers 
of  the  country;  and  to  this  he  adds: 

"In  particular  it  is  vital,  if  the  American  school  system  is  to  survive, 
that  the  federal  government  keep  its  hands  off  the  schools.  Imagine  our  di- 
verse and  diversified  population,  living  under  widely  varying  conditions,  all 
brought  to  heel  in  authority  and  edicts  of  a  central  office  at  the  national 
capital.  I  should  regard  any  such  development  as  marking  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  America  which  our  fathers  knew  and  of  that  American  school 
system  in  which  our  generations  have  been  brought  up." 

Referring  to  the  proposal  of  the  national  government  to  appropriate  $100,- 
000,000  annually  to  aid  state  school  work,  Dr.  Butler  said  that  he  regarded 
this  as  "distinctly  harmful  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  be  examined." 

We  already  have  the  government  controlling  too  many  lines  of  work  and 
of  thinking  as  it  now  does,  but  if  to  the  domination  of  bureaucratic  methods 
now  prevailing  there  should  be  added  a  complete  control  of  education — and 
this  would  eventually  be  the  result  of  the  plan  commended  by  President 
Coolidge  of  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  education  with  $100,000,000 
annually  at  its  command — no  public  school  teacher  in  the  country  would  feel 
free  to  take  any  position  contrary  to  that  advocated  by  the  depart- 
ment of  education.  From  that  department  would  be  issued  bulletins  of  every 
kind  day  after  day,  flooding  every  public  school  in  the  land  with  advice  as 
to  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it;  and  the  result  would  be  a  complete 
destruction  of  all  individualism  in  public  school  education,  and  that  would 
eventually   lead   to   a   similar   destruction   in   colleges   and   universities. 

Why  so  many  of  our  people  are  captivated  by  schemes  such  as  this  for 
destroying  the  powers  of  our  educational  work  in  order  to  secure  financial 
help  from  the  national  government  which  comes  out  of  the  people  themselves, 
we  cannot  comprehend.  More  and  more  our  people  are  being  taught  to 
look  to  Washington  for  guidance  in  everything.  Some  good  things  originate 
in  Washington,  but  a  great  deal  that  is  put  out  from  that  centre  is  antago- 
nistic to  the  final  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  building  up  of  thinking 
people. 

Edison  was  recently  quoted  as  saying  that  not  more  than  two  per  cent 
of  the  American  people  really  think.  Most  of  them  imagine  that  they  are 
thinking,  but  they  are  simply  swallowing  without  fully  digesting  it,  what 
official  life  in  Washington  furnishes  as  mental  food,  much  of  it  of  the  most 
unwholesome  character,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  moral  fibre  of 
the   country. 
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A  BUREAUCRACY  FOR  OUR  CHILDREN 

[Editorial  in   The  Outlook,  Volume   142,   Number   10,  pages   358-359,   March   10,    1926.] 

Shall  we  let  Uncle  Sam  turn  schoolmaster? 

Are  we  so  satisfied  with  our  bureaucracy  at  Washington  that  we  want  to 
intrust  our  children  to  it? 

Before  we  make  our  schools  into  a  solid  national  system  let  us  stop  and 
think. 

Standardization  is  a  fine  thing  for  milk  containers  and  automobile  parts; 
but  is  it  good  for  children? 

In  our  federal  Union  we  have  something  unique  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  For  affairs  that  are  strictly  national,  for  the  mobilizing  of  our 
power  to  a  common  definite  end,  we  have  a  well-designed  national  government. 
But  for  those  matters  which  concern  different  regions  of  the  country  differ- 
ently we  have  the  separate  states.  In  education  we  have  at  Washington  a 
bureau  in  which  can  be  distributed  information  of  general  interest;  but  in 
our  states  we  have  reposed  the  authority  for  the  control  and  direction  of  our 
public  schools  and  for  the  setting  of  standards  to  which  all  schools  within 
each  state  shall  conform.  Do  we  want  to  throw  over  that  unique  arrange- 
ment in  a  matter  that  concerns  every  family  most  vitally?  For  be  sure 
that  once  we  set  up  a  national  educational  machine  we  shall  find  it  grinding 
out  as  nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  product. 

There  are  bills  before  Congress  to  create  a  department  of  education 
headed  by  a  secretary  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  What  is  the  head  of  a 
department  for?  To  act  as  the  agent  of  the  President  in  executing  the 
laws.  He  is  not  merely  an  adviser,  a  consultant,  an  expert  ready  with  in- 
formation. He  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  official  clothed  with  authority.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  instance,  is  not  merely  an  expert  who  supplies 
information  to  farmers.  He  is  an  executive  who,  under  authority  of  law, 
tells  citizens  some  of  the  things  they  may  and  may  not  do.  By  his  authority 
regulations  are  issued  governing  the  behavior  of  people  in  the  national  for- 
ests, limiting  the  rights  of  cattlemen  on  grazing  lands,  and  even  forbidding 
people  to  import  flower  bulbs  they  cannot  otherwise  get.  What  do  we  want 
a  Secretary  of  Education  for?  What  authority  do  we  want  to  give  him? 
What  control  is  he — off  there  in  Washington — to  have  over  the  schools  of 
your  city  or  your  village  or  your  neighborhood?  If  we  do  not  want  him 
to  exercise  authority,  why  create  him? 

We  have  veritable  armies  of  officials.  Do  we  want  to  add  to  them?  We 
have  a  veritable  tangle  of  red  tape.  Do  we  want  to  be  insnared  in  more 
of  it? 

School  superintendents  and  school  teachers,  organized  into  a  national  body, 
a  National  Education  Association,  want  a  federal  department  of  education. 
Yes.  But  do  our  schools  exist  for  the  superintendents  and  the  teachers,  or 
for  the  children? 

Among  the  opponents  of  this  plan  to  centralize  our  public  school  systems 
and  to  standardize  on  a  national  scale  all  our  education,  public  and  private, 
are  some  of  the  highest  of  our  educational  authorities.    They  are  disinterested. 
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They  are  not  seeking  to  create  a  new  body  of  place-holders,  for  they  have  no 
ambition  to  wield  a  governmental  power.  Until  they  are  converted  let  us 
keep  our  schools,  as  they  have  been,  strictly  within  the  control  of  the  several 
states. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON 

[Statement    of    Dr.    Harry    Pratt    Judson,    President    Emeritus    of    the    University    of 

Chicago,  as  carried  in  the  Report  of  Joint  Hearings  on  the  Curtis-Reed  Bill  before 

Senate  and  House  Committees,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  26,  1926.] 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  pending  education  bill.  Education  belongs 
to  the  states.  The  federal  government  can  be  useful,  no  doubt,  by  gathering 
information  as  to  education  procedure  and  disseminating  this  information 
among  the  states.  But  this  can  best  be  done  through  a  properly  supported 
bureau  of  the  interior  department.  This  bureau  should  be  organized  on  a 
strictly  scientific  basis,  like  the  bureau  of  standards.  In  the  last-named 
bureau  there  have  been  but  two  heads  since  its  organization  some  quarter  of 
a  century  since,  and  the  single  change  was  made  because  the  head  resigned  in 
order  to  accept  the  presidency  of  an  important  educational  institution.  Should 
the  bureau  of  education  be  converted  into  a  department  with  its  head  in  the 
cabinet  there  is  the  certainty  of  a  change  with  every  change  of  administration. 
What  should  be  a  scientific  bureau  becomes  a  political  department.  I  depre- 
cate turning  over  federal  educational  agencies  to  partisan  politics,  which  is 
the  essence  of  this  bill. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  proposed  legislation 
knows  that  for  many  successive  years  the  bills  on  this  subject  have  contained 
plans  for  large  federal  appropriations  to  be  distributed  among  the  states. 
While  ostensibly  these  appropriations  did  not  propose  to  interfere  with 
state  control  of  their  own  educational  affairs,  at  the  same  time  it  is  obvious 
that  the  power  of  the  purse  must  in  the  end  be  a  controlling  influence.  The 
wide-spread  resentment  among  the  states  to  this  attempt  to  dictate  local 
education  from  Washington  apparently  has  led  to  the  elimination  of  such 
appropriations  in  the  present  bill.  But  can  anyone  doubt  that  this  is  merely 
an  entering  wedge?  That  when  the  vanity  of  an  educational  politician  is 
once  gratified  by  a  seat  in  the  President's  cabinet  he  will  at  once  begin  to 
scheme  at  the  expansion  of  his  dignity  and  authority  by  securing  appropria- 
tions which  will  enable  him  to  influence  state  policies  in  accordance  with  his 
own  ideas? 

The  bill  proposes  another  long  step  toward  the  dictation  of  local  affairs 
from  a  centralized  government.  I  trust  that  this  Congress  in  its  wisdom  will 
take  the  same  view  which  seems  to  have  been  held  by  several  preceding  Con- 
gresses, and  that  accordingly  the  bill  may  be  defeated. 

THE  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

[Editorial  in  The  Outlook,  Volume  142,  page  349,  March  10,  1926.] 

The  convention  of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  which  brought  fifteen  thousand  school  men  and 
women  to  Washington,  was  the  occasion  for  a  renewal  of  interest  in  the  bills 
pending  in  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  federal  department  of  educa- 
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tion.  The  department  of  superintendence  went  on  record  by  formal  resolution 
as  favoring  the  establishment  of  such  a  department,  and  the  President,  Dr. 
Randall  J.  Condon,  of  Cincinnati,  declared  that  every  possible  effort  of  the 
department  of  superintendence  will  be  exerted  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  bill  at  this  session.  This  is  reaffirmation  of  the  position  long  held,  not 
alone  by  this  branch  of  the  National  Education  Association,  but  by  the 
association  as  a  whole. 

While  the  superintendents  of  the  schools  of  the  country  were  in  session 
a  joint  House  and  Senate  committee  was  holding  public  hearings  on  the 
Curtis-Reed  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  education.  At 
those  hearings  several  college  presidents  of  prominence,  including  Lowell  of 
Harvard  and  Goodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins,  expressed  disapproval  of  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  hamper  education  by  a  standardization  process. 

The  forces  for  and  against  the  establishment  of  a  federal  department  of 
education  appear  now  to  be  rather  definitely  lined  up.  In  general,  the  public 
school  system,  through  its  officers  and  teachers,  is  supporting  the  movement. 
The  colleges,  if  not  in  general,  at  least  in  considerable  numbers,  are,  through 
their  administrative  officers,  opposing  it.  With  the  public  school  men  are 
a  number  of  nation-wide  organizations,  many  of  them  organizations  of  women. 
With  them,  too,  are  the  Scottish  Rite  Masons  and  officers  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  though  it  is  understood  that  these  latter  are  supporting  the  Means 
bill  rather  than  the  Curtis  bill.  The  Means  bill  would  create,  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  department  of  education,  a  national  council  of  education  com- 
posed of  superintendents  of  schools  of  the  forty-eight  states.  With  the  college 
presidents  in  opposing  the  bill  are  a  number  of  Catholic  organizations,  who 
fear  that  the  parochial  school  would  fare  badly  under  a  federal  bureaucracy. 
One  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  the  measure  who  has  yet  appeared 
before  the  committee  is  John  F.  McCarron,  representing  "America",  a  Catholic 
publication  of   New  York. 

The  public  generally  has  manifested  comparatively  little  interest  for  or 
against  either  the  Curtis  or  the  Means  bill. 

THE  STATE  AND  ITS  SCHOOLS 

[Editorial  in  The  Charlotte  Observer  for  November  20,  1926.] 

Federal  control  of  education  in  all  the  states  is  a  proposition  which  is 
going  to  be  revived  in  Congress  and  champions  of  the  states  rights  are  alert 
to  the  matter.  A.  B.  See  has  met  a  pretty  good-sized  printer's  bill  for 
literature  which  he  is  sending  out  from  52  Vesey  street,  New  York,  to 
every  member  of  Congress,  making  protest  against  the  clamor  of  the 
pedagogues  for  a  new  cabinet  office  holder  to  be  known  as  the  Secretary 
of  Education.  If  we  get  that  functionary,  he  warns  "it  would  mean  a 
new  supply  of  lackeys  to  be  added  to  the  vast  number  of  office-holders  now 
sapping  the  life  of  the  nation."  But  the  greater  objection  to  the  proposition 
might  be  lodged  against  it  on  the  score  of  a  dangerous  and  an  unnecessary 
invasion  of  rights  which  properly  belong  to  the  states.  It  is  a  bald  prop- 
osition to   rob  states  of  the  privilege  of  managing   their   own   school   houses. 
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People  who  condemn  such  an  invasion  can  find  encouragement  in  the  newly 
developed  championship  of  a  factor  of  actual  influence  in  the  person  of 
Senator  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Connecticut.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
committee  on  education  and  labor,  and  he  comes  out  in  flat-footed  opposition  to 
the  undertaking  to  federalize  education  and  social  welfare.  His  idea  is  that 
these  activities  should  be  left  to  the  supervision  of  the  community  and  state 
governments,  and  should  not  be  placed  under  direction  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. He  is  strongly  opposed  to  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  enable  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  prevention  of  child  labor, 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  department  of  education,  larger  appropriations 
for  the  federal  women's  bureau  and  the  federal  children's  bureau  and  the 
further  extension  of  the  operation  of  the  maternity  act. 

Senator  Bingham  believes  that  if  success  crowns  certain  efforts  now  being 
made  to  have  the  federal  government  assume  the  responsibility  for  better 
social  welfare,  they  will  eventually  succeed  in  killing  off  the  very  spirit  of 
self-reliant  citizenry  which  has  made  America  possible.  This  trend  leads  to  a 
protecting  paternalism  which  will  cause  the  atrophy  of  our  powers  as  a  self- 
governing  people.  Only  those  who  are  able  to  govern  themselves  are  fit 
to  be  free. 

"Remove  from  the  state  governments  the  essential  duties  of  providing 
adequately  for  the  education  of  their  children  and  the  health  of  their  mothers 
and  the  happiness  of  their  homes  and  you  take  away  from  them  the  most 
vital  part  of  their  duties,"  declares  the  Connecticut  Senator.  "Deprive 
them  of  this  responsiblity  and  you  you  might  as  well  deprive  them  of  all. 
It  is  the  supreme  necessity  for  correcting  conspicuous  social  evils  which 
arouses  indifferent  citizens  to  exercise  their  powers  as  members  of  the  body 
politic." 

VIEWS  OF  SECRETARY  WORK 

Hon.  Hubert  Work,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  quoted  as  follows  in  the 
report  of  the  joint  hearings  on  the  Curtis-Reed  bill  before  Senate  and  House 
committees : 

"The  purport  of  these  bills  is  to  establish  a  department  of  education, 
which  shall  conduct  certain  studies  and  investigations  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation and  research,  and  make  available  the  results  of  such  studies  and 
investigations  in  the  states  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  If  the  present 
bureau  of  education  should  be  enlarged  to  a  reasonable  extent,  it  would 
be  able  to  do  everything  that  the  proposed  department  could  accomplish. 
The  federal  government  has  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  administration 
of  education.  There  would  be  considerable  danger  of  such  interference  if 
a  department  of  education  were  established. 

"Furthermore,  if  the  resonpisibilities  here  contemplated  were  vested  in  a 
department,  the  tenure  of  the  secretary  of  education  would  undoubtedly  be 
more  uncertain  than  that  of  a  bureau  chief.  The  average  tenure  of  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been  two  years  and  two  months;  the 
average  tenure  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  been  nine  years.  In 
the  performance  of  technical  work  of  this  kind  it  would  seem  that  the 
longer  tenure  of  office  offers  a  better  opportunity  of  working  out  a  continuous 
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j  policy.  With  its  present  facilities  the  bureau  of  education  is  limited  largely 
t  to  statistical  and  routine  work.  Its  enlargement  would  give  to  it  all  of 
I  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  proposal  in  these  bills,  without  the  dis- 
i  advantages. 

I  S.  291  provides  for  the  merging  of  certain  educational  bureaus  and 
|  establishments,  in  addition  to  the  bureau  of  education,  in  the  proposed 
:  department.  It  occurs  to  me  that  any  reorganization  in  the  interest  of  econo- 
i  my  and  efficiency  in  the  educational  service  of  the  government  could  be 
brought  about  without  the  creation  of  a  department  of  education. 

BORAH  IMMOVABLY  RIGHT 

[Editorial  in  The  Charlotte  Observer  for  March  15,  1926.] 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  Senator  Borah  that  when  he  is  wrong,  he  is 
wrong  hard,  and  when  he  is  right,  he  is  right  fast.  They  are  not  going  to 
budge  him  from  the  notion  that  a  federal  department  of  education  "means 
federal  control  of  educational  affairs".  The  best  defense  against  contention 
of  that  kind  must  be  necessarily  a  weak  one,  for  the  truth  is  so  manifest  as 
to  allow  small  grounds  for  argument.  A  federal  department  of  the  kind 
would  be  adding  another  bureau  to  the  system  prevailing  at  Washington. 
There  is  already  too  much  bureaucratic  control  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
Perhaps  the  school  house  is  the  one  valuable  thing  for  the  states  yet  un- 
touched. Senator  Borah  stands  for  protection  of  the  educational  interests 
of  the  states  against  absorption  by  bureau,  a  system  of  government  that  is 
particularly  vicious  "when  it  takes  over  and  places  under  national  control 
those  things  which  ought  to  remain  with  the  states."  The  natural  tendency 
of  bureaucracy,  Senator  Borah  insists,  "is  to  destroy  initiative,  self-reliance 
and  individual  courage,  the  great  qualities  of  American  citizenship." 

Senator  Borah  was  speaking  to  the  young  women  of  the  Randolph- 
Macon  College.  The  character  of  his  deliverance  there  might  suggest  that 
he  be  induced  to  absent  himself  for  a  time  from  Congressional  roll  calls 
and  make  a  round  of  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  nation — then  get  back  to 
Congress  at  the  psychological  moment  to  protect  the  doctrines  he  has  been 
preaching. 

VIEWS  OF  PRESIDENT  PENNIMAN 

[Statement  of  President  J.  H.  Penniman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  carried 

in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Hearings  on  the  Curtis-Reed  Bill  before  Senate  and 

House  Committees,  Washington,   D.   C,   February  26,   1926.] 

I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  federal  department  of  edu- 
cation, with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  I  am  opposed  in  general  to  loading  the 
federal  government  with  functions  that  are  properly  those  of  the  states. 
This  is  true  of  the  child  labor  legislation,  and  it  is  also  true  of  the  federal 
department  of  education.  The  founders  of  the  Republic  never  intended 
governmental  control  or  interference  in  matters  that  properly  belong  to 
the  several  states. 

A  federal  department  of  education  would  undoubtedly  of  necessity  entail 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  budget  and  the  creation  of  a  number  of  wholly 
unnecessary  offices.     It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  the  educational 
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systems  of  the  several  states  be  uniform,  although  there  are  some  things  in 
which  uniformity  is  desirable,  such  as  the  licensing  of  physicians.  This 
uniformity  is  brought  about  by  concurrent  action  of  the  several  states,  and 
not  by  federal  decree. 

VIEWS  OF  PRESIDENT  LOWELL 

[Statement  of  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University,  as  carried  in  the 

report  of  the  Joint  Hearings  on  the  Curtis-Reed  Bill  before  Senate  and 

House  Committees,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  26,  1926.] 

I  am  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  federal  Secretary  of  Education,  because 
I  beileve  it  would  almost  inevitably  bring  education  into  politics,  or,  in 
other  words,  make  the  appointment  to  that  office  a  political  one,  v/hereas  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  important  to  keep  the  educational  as  well  as  the 
scientific  work  of  the  federal  government  in  the  hands  of  experts.  More- 
over, I  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  increasing  the  power  or  activity  of  the 
federal  government  in  questions  of  education,  which  depend,  I  think,  very 
much  on  sectional  conditions.  In  the  third  place,  action  by  the  federal 
government  is  almost  sure  to  mean  a  certain  bureaucratic  uniformity,  whereas 
is  seems  to  me  that  we  need  in  this  country  a  wide  diversity  in  educational 
experimentation,  for  about   education  we   talk  much  and  know  little. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations  of  North  Carolina: 

At  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion  and  with  the 
approval  of  Dean  N.  W.  Walker  of  the  School  of  Education,  Pro- 
fessor Harold  D.  Meyer,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  in  1922 
prepared  a  bulletin,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  encourage  the 
organization  of  parent-teacher  associations  and  to  assist  them  with 
their  meetings.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  the  bulletin  that  the 
edition  was  soon  exhausted  and  a  second  one  became  necessary. 
To  meet  this  demand  a  revised  edition  was  published  in  1923,  which 
until  recently  was  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  associations 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  work  and  the  many  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  two  years,  however,  made  it  evident  that  the 
time  for  a  new  bulletin  was  at  hand.  Accordingly,  the  author  has 
prepared  this  third  edition,  which,  although  it  embodies  the  ideas 
presented  in  the  first  two  publications,  has  been  completely  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date.  This  revision  has  been  made  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Association,  most  of  the 
officers  having  made  contributions.  The  University  welcomed  this 
assistance  and  found  the  process  to  be  an  interesting  one. 

The  bulletin  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  every  parent-teacher 
association  in  the  state,  as  well  as  to  all  high  school  principals  and 
superintendents.  A  small  charge  will  be  made  when  a  number  of 
copies  are  required. 

The  University  Extension  Division  will  make  every  effort  to 
cooperate  with  the  associations  using  the  outlines  worked  out  in  this 
publication,  and  will  upon  request  send  books,  package  libraries  or 
other  reference  material  on  the  subjects  cited.  Leaders  of  the 
parent-teacher  association  meetings  are  invited  to  call  on  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Discussion  for  help  with  the  programs  and  all 
assistance  possible  will  be  rendered. 

For  further  information  concerning  this  bulletin  and  the  pro- 
grams it  contains,  address : 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion, 
University  Extension  Division, 

August,  1926.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


The  Parent-Teacher  movement  is  sold  in  North  Carolina,  due 
to  the  wise  and  efficient  management  of  our  predecessors.  Only 
those  school  communities  whose  leaders  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
public  into  their  confidence,  or  communities  that  so  far  have  not 
developed  a  community  conscience  for  child  welfare,  now  look  with 
disfavor  on  the  organization. 

Health  experts,  recreational  leaders,  child  protective  agencies, 
as  well  as  leaders  in  the  educational  field,  now  turn  to  the  North 
Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  as  the  most  efficient 
agency  in  the  field  to  interpret  to  the  public  their  programs.  We 
glory  that  it  is  so.  Here  is  our  field.  People  of  every  creed,  every 
political  belief,  and  every  nationality  believe  that  all  children 
should  be  healthy,  should  be  protected  from  hazards  and  exploita- 
tion, should  have  an  opportunity  to  play  under  proper  supervision, 
and  be  educated  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  individual  child.  There 
can  be  no  division  here.    We  work  for  Every  Child. 

Since  our  groups  are  composed  of  members  of  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  and  also  those  of  the  Jewish  and  Catholic  faith,  we  can 
enter  the  field  of  religious  education  only  as  individual  church 
groups — such  as  Parent-Teacher  Associations  in  the  churches. 
Here  it  is  quite  evident  our  ideas  and  beliefs  differ  too  widely  to 
sponsor  a  state  movement  for  one  or  another  sect.  Training  and 
service  in  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  should  make  us  more 
tolerant  in  thought  and  spirit,  however,  and  hence  more  capable 
leaders  of  youth  in  their  quest  for  truth,  for  truth  alone  shall  make 
them  free. 

Since  we  can  not  interpret  to  others  what  we  ourselves  do  not 
understand,  our  groups  must  ever  be  study  groups.  We  must  be 
students  of  all  questions  underlying  public  health;  students  of 
children 's  recreational  movements ;  students  of  movements  for  the 
protection  of  all  children ;  students  of  new  and  progressive  educa- 
tional movements ;  and  last,  but  perhaps  most  vital  of  all,  students 
of  our  own  children  in  our  own  homes.  When  our  leaders  come  to 
know  and  speak  with  authority  on  these  subjects,  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  become  conversant  with  the  national,  state  and  local  Parent- 
Teacher  programs  offered  as  aids  in  solving  problems  in  these  fields, 
then  we  will  go  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

In  short,  our  crying  need  is  for  leaders  educated  in  the  aims, 
purposes  and  methods  of  work  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Congress  and 
parents  educated  in  the  most  vital  of  all  professions — the  pro- 
fession of  Parenthood.  Here  we  would  throw  down  the  challenge 
to  every  college  in  the  State.  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help 
us  by  offering  in  your  summer  schools  short  or  accredited  courses  in 
the  Parent-Teacher  movement  and  regular  college  courses  leading  to 
degrees  in  the  profession  of  Parenthood. 

(Mrs.  W.  H.)  Bulus  B.  Swift. 

July  28th,  1926, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


WAYS  BY  WHICH  THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 
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ORGANIZATION  HANDBOOK 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 


The  National  Association  may  assist  the  Local  Association  in 
many  ways.  The  relationship  is  presented  in  Part  II  of  this  Bulle- 
tin. Notice  is  given  here  of  the  ORGANIZATION  HANDBOOK 
of  the  National  Association. 

This  Handbook  should  be  on  the  desk  or  in  the  library  of  every 
Local  Association.  It  is  the  best  piece  of  material  available  on 
organization  material.    The  Table  of  Contents  is  as  follows : 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association 

Program ;   Membership ;   How  to   Organize ;   By-Laws  for  Grade  School 
Associations;   Duties  of  Officers. 
Parliament  Eules 

How  to  Conduct  a  Meeting ;  Motions ;  Amendments. 
Dues 

Standing  Committees 
Activities 
Leadership 
The  Members 
Programs 

Standards  of  Excellence 
Dont's  for  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
Associations  Not  in  Membership 
Pre-School  Circles 

By-Laws. 
Study  Circles 
High  School  Parent-Teacher  Associations 

Plan  for  Organization ;  By-Laws ;  Activities. 
Rural  Parent-Teacher  Associations 

By-Laws ;   Activities ;   Program  Outlines. 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  in  Churches 
City  Councils 

By-Laws. 
County  Councils 

By-Laws. 
District  Organization 
Child  "Welfare  Day  (Founders'  Day). 
Child  Welfare  Magazine 
The  National  Pin 
National  Publications 
Cooperating  Agencies 
Directory 


PREFACE 


This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  with  the  idea  that  its  use  would 
promote  generous  cooperation  among  local  community  groups ;  that 
it  would  prove  of  value  as  a  book  of  suggestions  and  sources ;  that 
it  would  stimulate  the  use  of  other  materials  and  of  original  ideas ; 
and  that  it  would  aid  in  developing  a  State-wide  allegiance  to  the 
State  and  National  Associations. 

This  NEW  HANDBOOK,  or  the  third  edition  of  a  handbook 
for  North  Carolina,  is  the  result  of  closer  cooperation  of  the  State 
Parent-Teacher  Association  and  the  University.  Members  on  the 
official  staff  of  the  State  Association  have  contributed  many  of  the 
topics  used  in  this  edition.  There  are  numerous  new  bits  of 
material,  giving  the  Handbook  a  much  broader  and  more  useful 
scope.  The  endeavor  has  been  to  make  the  bulletin  of  practical 
worth  to  the  Local  Association. 

The  following  members  of  the  State  Board  contributed  to  this 
issue : 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Burton— M.  E.  B. 

Mrs.  Curtis  Bynum— R  B.  B. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Livers— W.  H.  L. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Oldham— W.  0. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Phillips— C.  W.  P. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Swift— B.  B.  S. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Watt— J.  A.  W. 

(The  initials  are  used  at  the  heading  of  the  contribution.) 

In  this  plan  of  working  together  and  of  utilizing  the  best 
resources  the  North  Carolina  Parent-Teacher  Bulletin  is  of  special 
importance.  It  is  published  by  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
Its  issues  have  given  the  movement  greater  impetus  and  through 
its  channels  local  associations  are  keeping  in  touch  with  the  "best" 
of  Parent-Teacher  efforts. 

It  is  therefore  expected  that  this  Handbook  will  be  used  in  close 
correlation  with  the  North  Carolina  Bulletin. 

Harold  D.  Meter— (H.  D.  M.) 


PARTI 

THE  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION 
AT  WORK 


IDEALS   AND    PURPOSES 

PRACTICAL   THINGS   TO   DO 

HAVE  YOU—? 

ORGANIZING  A  PARENT-TEACHER   ASSOCIATION 

DEVELOPING  AND  MAINTAINING  INTEREST 


PART  I 
THE  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  AT  WORK 


Ideals  and  Purposes 
w.  H.  L. 

1.  The  Ideals  and  Purposes  are  expressed  clearly  by  the  Con- 
stitution, where  it  says: 

"The  object  shall  be  to  study  and  improve  conditions  affecting  child  life; 
to  promote  the  interests  of  health,  education  and  recreation  of  all  children, 
secure  adequate  laws  to  insure  a  normal  childhood  to  every  child  of  North 
Carolina  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers,  and  all  members, 
to  this  end." 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  represents  a  cross-section  of  all  of 
society.  It  is  the  organized  group  whose  sole  purpose  and  ideal  is 
that  of  helping  the  child  and  young  people.  Any  activity  or  effort 
that  has  such  an  objective  is  a  legitimate  one  for  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  The  present  thought  stresses  studying  the 
child  and  the  conditions  affecting  his  life  and  then  working  out  the 
measures  that  will  improve  them  and  him. 

Organizing 

2.  The  one  interested  in  organizing  a  Parent-Teacher  Associ- 
ation should  become  well  informed  by  reading  the  material  that 
can  be  secured  from  either  National  or  State  Parent-Teacher 
authorities.  Talk  to  some  of  the  community  leaders  and  others  and 
get  them  sufficiently  interested  to  want  a  Parent-Teacher  Associ- 
ation. 

Arrange  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  community  with  a  good, 
snappy  program.  Have  this  at  the  school  if  possible,  using  the 
children  on  the  program.  As  part  of  the  program  have  someone 
present  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  as  a  possible  working 
organization  to  help  solve  the  community  problems.  This  outline 
of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  and  its  possibilities  should  be 
brief,  comprehensive  and  clear. 

Have  someone  ready  to  move  the  organization  of  a  local  branch. 
Have  a  committee  on  rules  appointed  who  shall  later,  at  same  meet- 
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ing  or  subsequent  meeting,  bring  in  a  constitution  and  by-laws  or 
set  of  rules  providing  as  needed  for  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  the  local  branch.  Adopt  the  report  of  this  committee,  which  will 
be  adopting  a  constitution  or  rules.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  rules  elect  officers  and  choose  committees. 

Have  various  committees  organize  and  get  on  the  job. 

3.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  interest  comes  through  a  real 
challenge  to  work.  The  first  big  problem  after  organizing  is  to  get 
home  and  school  interests  together  and  determine  on  a  general  pro- 
gram of  work  for  the  year,  set  up  the  objectives  of  effort  and  plan 
the  activities  to  be  carried  on.  In  other  words,  make  a  local  survey. 
Normal  parents  will  be  interested  in  any  plan  for  the  betterment 
of  their  children. 

Next  to  the  general  working  program,  the  programs  of  the  indi- 
vidual meetings  will  do  the  most  to  develop  and  maintain  interest. 
Each  program  should  have  several  different  parts.  The  school 
children  can  give  something.  There  should  be  a  part  definitely 
instructive ;  there  should  be  a  study  side  to  every  program  and 
something  that  will  give  challenge  and  vision.  The  members  must 
see  that  progress  is  being  made.  Variety  in  programs  helps.  Let 
the  members  see  the  general  plans  and  objectives.  Have  many 
members  participate  in  working  out  plans,  carrying  on  the  meet- 
ings and  assuming  the  responsibility  for  the  entire  local  movement. 
Let  all  meetings  fairly  ooze  good  fellowship,  courtesy,  friendliness, 
and  cordiality.  Leaders  and  workers  must  be  enthusiastic,  earnest, 
and  satisfied  only  with  definite  results. 

4.  The  following  list  was  taken  from  the  reports  of  local  asso- 
ciations given  at  the  Convention  at  Winston-Salem,  November, 
1923: 

Some  Things  Various  Branches  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  Have 
Done,  and  Are  Doing 

W.  H.  L. 

Encouraged  attendance  at  Parent-Teacher  meetings  by  awarding  a  banner 
to  the  room  having  the  largest  representation  at  the  meetings. 

Awarded  a  prize  to  the  room  having  the  fewest  tardies  during  the  month. 

Took  measures  to  increase  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  school. 

Established  the  "Grade  Mother"  system. 

Provided  playground  equipment. 

Provided  material  and  equipment  for  rooms. 
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Provided  athletic  suits  for  regular  athletic  teams. 

Provided  athletic  equipment  for  high  school. 

Provided  dictionaries,  supplementary  books,  created  libraries  and  added 
to  libraries  both  elementary  and  high  school. 

Established,  promoted  and  aided  the  Health  Crusades. 

Established  Fathers'  nights. 

Promoted  publicity  of  school  work,  snach  as  fashion  shows,  school  exhibits, 
etc. 

Encouraged  and  backed  playlets,  pageants,  etc. 

Backed  and  sponsored  lyceum,  chautauqua  and  entertainment  courses. 

Planned  and  helped  in  art  exhibits,  such  as  the  Elson. 

Bought  scales  to  help  in  the  school  health  work. 

Planted  shrubbery  on  school  grounds. 

Established  lunch  rooms  in  schools. 

Bought  milk  for  undernourished  children. 

Bought  clothing  for  unfortunate  children. 

Secured  medical  inspection  for  pupils  and  made  possible  the  giving  of  anti- 
toxin to  pupils  needing  it. 

Secured  series  of  contests  in  singing,  spelling  and  declamation  and  offered 
prizes  to  the  rooms  winning. 

During  vacation  employed  young  women  to  supervise  play  on  school  grounds 
mornings  and  to  teach  swimming  afternoons. 

Paid  the  salary  of  a  dentist  for  a  month  so  that  children  under  thirteen 
years  might  have  their  teeth  looked  after. 

Looked  after  housing  of  teachers  upon  their  arrival. 

Camp  fire  suppers  and  entertainments1  given  for  teachers  to  make  them 
feel  at  home. 

Placed  scenery  on  school  auditorium  stage  and  leased  advertising  space  to 
local  business  men. 

Helped  put  across  bond  issues  for  better  schools. 

Bought  pictures  and  placed  them  in  school  buildings. 

Established  a  students'  loan  fund. 

Put  curtains  on  the  windows. 

Secured  Y.  M.  C.  A.  memberships  for  poor,  needy  boys. 

Secured  help  from  other  clubs  and  organizations  for  playground  equipment, 
on  loan  funds,  etc. 

Bought  a  grand  piano  for  the  school. 

Sponsored  the  * '  Carolina  Playmakers. ' ' 

Furnished  stage  equipment  for  new  school  auditorium. 

Planned  a  ' '  Tag  Day ' '  for  Child  Welfare  Work. 

Fostered  a  plan  and  organized  a  drive  for  a  community  building. 

Planned  and  sponsored  a  ' '  May  Fete. ' ' 

Saw  that  no  child  stayed  out  of  school  on  account  of  lack  of  books  or  cloth- 
ing. 

Put  Victrolas  in  school  rooms. 

Helped  advance  the  school  to  an  "  A ;  '  grade  school. 
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Ean  refreshment  booth  at  fair. 

Purchased  silver  for  Domestic  Science  department  of  the  high  school. 

Planted  trees  and  shrubs  and  otherwise  beautified  school  grounds. 

Fostered  music  tests  with  the  Victrola. 

Secured  a  director  of  grammar  boys '  athletics. 

Paid  for  operation  on  physically  defective  children. 

Helped  get  incinerator  for  city. 

Furnished  chaperons  when  school  girls  took  part  in  local  plays. 

Worked  with  theatre  managers  for  better  pictures. 

Members  entertained  county  convention  of  boys  in  their  homes. 

Established  a  story  hour. 

Provided  a  banquet  for  the  city  teachers. 

Promoted  throat  clinics,  and  furnished  cots,  bedding,  ice,  ice  cream,  sponges 
and  gauzes,  served  lunches  to  doctors,  nurses,  mothers  and  assistants  and  took 
mothers  and  children  home  in  cars  after  clinics  were  over. 

Helped  put  on  clean  up  week  in  city. 

Helped  finance  the  salary  of  a  music  teacher. 

Gave  prize  for  best  scholarship. 

Distributed  second  hand  garments  to  needy  families. 

Gave  food  to  needy  families. 

Looked  after  sanitation  in  school  buildings. 

Furnished  school  lunches  to  children  unable  to  buy. 

Paid  for  librarian  during  vacation  months. 

Helped  children  fill  boxes  for  the  red  cross. 

Paid  nurse  for  doing  welfare  work. 

Met  teachers  at  the  trains,  and  took  them  to  their  homes  until  they  could 
find  suitable  rooming  and  boarding  places. 

By  concerted  action  helped  to  do  away  with  night  joy-riding,  "petting 
parties,"  and  gatherings  or  being  out  school  nights  on  the  part  of  high  school 
pupils. 

Subscribed  for  magazines  for  the  school. 

Bought  various  musical  instruments  for  the  school. 

Another  list  published  in  the  Bulletin  is  also  suggestive: 

HAVE  YOU—? 

W.  H.  L. 

1.  Met  your  teachers  at  the  train  and  taken  good  care  of  them  until  they 
found  good  boarding  places? 

2.  Seen  to  it  that  your  teachers  found  good  boarding  places? 

3.  Seen  to  it  that  your  teachers  were  pleasantly  established  in  church  homes 
for  the  winter? 

4.  Made  it  a  point  to  see  that  they  had  a  chance  to  meet  the  good  people 
of  the  town  or  community? 

5.  Helped  them  in  every  possible  way  to  establish  themselves  by  giving 
them  knowledge  of  washer-women,  laundries,  shops,  etc.? 
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6.  Taken  them  out  automobile  riding,  thus  giving  them  a  chance  to  relax 
and  at  the  same  time  become  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  country 
around  your  school? 

7.  Assured  them  of  your  hearty  co-operation  and  backing  in  the  things 
they  undertake  for  the  betterment  of  your  boys  and  girls? 

8.  Seen  to  it  that  their  rooms  at  school  were  well  cleaned,  in  good  repair, 
comfortably  furnished,  and  in  the  condition  that  you  wish  your  children 
to  live  in  this  winter? 

9.  Made  it  a  point  to  see  that  necessary  supplies  and  equipment  were  forth- 
coming ? 

10.  Got  behind  your  Superintendent  in  his  attempts  to  get  high  class 
teachers  ? 

11.  Heard  that  there  are  some  towns  in  North  Carolina  for  which  Deans  of 
Schools  of  Education  will  not  recommend  teachers  because  the  living 
conditions  are  so  unbearable? 

12.  Worked  out  with  your  executive  committee  a  program  for  the  winter's 
work  which  embodies  bringing  something  better  into  the  lives  of  the 
children  and  older  people  of  the  community? 

13.  Seen  to  it  that  the  surroundings  in  your  town  are  such  as  will  make 
possible  the  best  type  of  school  work  this  winter? 

14.  Made  out  a  definite  program  for  the  winter's  study  and  work  that  will 
insure  a  better,  broader  life  for  the  members  and  a  definite  service  for 
the  people  of  the  community? 

15.  Given  some  definite,  serious  thought  to  the  relationships  of  the  home  and 
the  school  in  the  hope  that  those  relationships  may  be  ideal  in  every 
particular  ? 

16.  Linked  up  with  the  service  of  some  of  the  State  institutions  in  a  way 
that  will  insure  some  good  wholesome  entertainment  for  your  community 
this  winter? 

17.  Made  some  arrangements  for  one  or  more  definite  conferences  on  com- 
munity leadership  and   recreation,   calling  in   outside  help,   and  made 

arrangements  to  pay  any  needed  expenses  in  connection  with  the  out- 
side suggestions  and  visions  that  you  may  receive? 

18.  Eeported  your  present  list  of  officers  to  the  office  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
bulletin  at  Greensboro? 

19.  Already  made  your  plans  to  send  your  full  quota  of  delegates  to  the 
State  Convention  at this  year? 

20.  Eealized  that  you  are  linked  up  with  the  greatest  agency  in  America  for 
the  furthering  of  the  interests  of  your  boys  and  girls? 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  should  promote  definite  study 
courses  on  different  ages  of  child  life. 

Standard  ''A"  schools  are  possible  in  many  communities 
through  the  activities  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
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The  organization  can  promote  the  general  recreation  program 
of  the  community.  This  can  take  the  form  of  ' '  community  sings, ' ' 
lectures,  parties,  socials,  festivals,  open  forums,  chautauquas,  and 
the  like. 

Organizing  a  Parent-Teacher  Association 

H.  D.  M. 

There  are  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations in  North  Carolina.  Should  there  not  be  an  association  for 
every  school  and  as  many  members  as  there  are  parents,  teachers 
and  school  patrons?  "A  Parent-Teacher  Association  in  every 
school  and  every  parent  and  teacher  a  member"  is  a  good  slogan 
for  the  year.  The  state  association  will  scarcely  be  satisfied  until 
this  goal  is  approximated. 

"What  then  are  the  next  steps?  Should  each  community  wait 
until  a  group  of  parents  realizes  that  there  are  certain  outside  needs 
in  the  school  for  the  proper  development  of  their  own  children? 
And  that  these  needs  cannot  be  met  except  by  means  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  community  of  parents  and  teachers  working 
together?  Or  should  all  parents  and  teachers,  assuming  a  greater 
need  for  all  the  children  of  the  community,  begin  such  an  organ- 
ization without  awaiting  some  emergency  or  personal  gain? 

Preliminary  Steps:  The  preliminary  steps  to  the  organization 
of  any  club  are  important.  Here  foundations  are  laid,  understand- 
ings are  begun  and  aims  are  set.  At  the  very  beginning  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  by  all  that  unity  is  the  greatest  factor  in 
organization.  In  an  association  of  this  type,  dealing  so  closely 
with  complexities  of  human  nature,  perfect  understanding  and 
unity  are  highly  desirable. 

Since  the  association  is  a  combination  of  parents  and  teachers 
and  since  it  originates,  in  most  instances,  as  the  suggestion  of 
parents,  it  is  best  to  have  close  cooperation  and  support  of  all  edu- 
cational authorities  of  the  state,  county  and  local  groups.  Especi- 
ally is  this  true  of  the  local  corps  of  teachers.  With  the  full  sup- 
port of  teachers  a  big  forward  step  toward  success  is  already  made. 

The  next  step  is  the  call  for  the  preliminary  meeting.  Through 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  initial  group,  a  preliminary  meeting  is 
held  with  representatives  from  such  leading  organizations  as  may 
be  chosen,  to  which  should  be  added  also  a  representative  group  of 
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teachers.  It  is  best  to  have  this  meeting  at  the  schoolhouse.  It  is 
understood  that  this  is  not  the  first  official  meeting  of  the  associ- 
ation but  an  informal  group  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  organizing 
such  an  association. 

Preliminary  Meeting:  At  this  meeting  preparations  are  made 
for  the  first  general  meeting.  It  will  be  found  best  to  work  out 
every  detail.  Have  it  understood  who  shall  start  the  general  meet- 
ing and  select  the  persons  best  fitted  for  temporary  chairman  and 
temporary  secretary.  Have  it  understood  that  a  few  leaders  will 
make  short  and  enthusiastic  talks  at  the  first  meeting  on  such  sub- 
jects as:  History  of  parent-teacher  associations,  our  State  associ- 
ation, reasons  for  organizing,  an  outline  program,  what  other  asso- 
ciations are  doing  and  have  done,  and  the  importance  of  a  large 
membership.  It  is  not  best  to  have  any  long  speeches.  Following 
these  talks  the  temporary  chairman  should  open  the  meeting  for 
general  discussion.  If  the  initial  group  will  resolve  to  make  the 
association  something  big  in  the  life  of  the  community  and  spend 
the  time  between  their  first  meeting  and  the  meeting  of  the  general 
group  working  toward  this  goal,  good  results  are  sure  to  follow. 

Time  Between  Preliminary  Meeting  and  First  General  Meeting : 
One  of  the  biggest  factors  during  this  time  in  the  life  of  organizing 
is  publicity.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  association  and  the  meet- 
ings will  depend  upon  the  publicity  given  it.  What  are  some  of 
the  best  means  of  advertising  the  first  meeting?  (These  sugges- 
tions will  also  apply  to  all  other  meetings.) 

(a)  The  newspaper  is  a  splendid  medium.  Any  newspaper  of 
the  state,  county  or  local  community  will  be  pleased  to  give  full 
space  for  aiding  the  parent-teacher  association. 

(b)  Have  children  at  school  write  letters  about  the  meeting 
and  carry  them  to  their  homes.  Having  the  interest  of  the  children 
is  a  big  step  forward. 

(c)  Attractive  posters  offer  one  of  the  best  means  of  advertis- 
ing the  time,  place  of  meeting,  the  purpose  of  meeting,  and  the 
general  program.  In  every  community  there  will  be  found  local 
talent  to  assist  in  such  publicity  work,  thus  utilizing  new  sources 
of  interest  from  the  start.  Place  the  posters  in  conspicuous  and 
logical  places  such  as  post  office,  station,  drug  stores,  general  stores, 
and  school  house. 
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(d)  The  churches  may  help.  While  the  church  may  not  always 
make  a  practice  of  announcing  community  gatherings  it  should  be 
interested  in  this  closely  related  agency  and  can  help  much  in  this 
way. 

(e)  A  well  planned  series  of  telephone  calls  will  be  effective. 
Divide  the  community  telephones  among  the  members  of  the  initial 
group.  Call  the  people  of  the  community  and  tell  them  about  the 
meeting.  Be  sure  to  mention  time  and  place  and  urge  them  to  call 
someone  else. 

(f)  Conversation  with  members  of  the  community  wherever 
met,  on  the  street,  elsewhere,  or  on  special  calls  will  prove  a  good 
way  of  spreading  the  desired  information. 

2.  Arrange  a  program  for  the  first  meeting.  As  a  suggestion, 
have  the  children  give  a  short  program  of  songs,  recitations  or  a 
play.  The  presence  of  children  on  the  program  will  assure  the 
attendance  of  most  of  the  parents  of  the  children  involved. 

3.  All  effort  to  make  the  first  meeting  entertaining  and  at- 
tractive will  be  found  worthwhile.  Where  possible  serve  some  light 
refreshments.    Also  have  the  meeting  as  informal  as  possible. 

4.  Write  to  the  various  official  organizations  of  the  association 
— national  and  state.  Ask  for  information  which  will  aid  the  local 
association.  Ask  for  sample  constitutions.  These  agencies  will 
contribute  much  to  the  proper  type  of  organization  and  will  help 
in  various  ways  from  time  to  time. 

The  First  Meeting:  It  is  advisable  to  let  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  start  the  meeting  and  have  the  teachers  act  as  hostesses 
for  the  first  meeting.  Let  them  be  on  hand  before  the  set  time  to 
welcome  the  community  to  the  gathering.  At  the  appointed  time 
have  the  program  begin.  Begin  on  time ;  this  will  make  a  good 
impression.  A  good  way  to  make  folks  feel  at  home  and  to  set  the 
audience  at  ease  is  to  start  with  a  community  sing.  Sing  some  of 
the  favorite  songs  and  insist  that  all  sing. 

After  the  preliminary  program  let  the  superintendent  tell  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting.  After  briefly  stating  this,  call  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  temporary  chairman.    Someone  in  the  initial  group  should 

rise  and  say :    "I  nominate  Mr.  or  Mrs.  B. for  temporary 

chairman."  The  superintendent  will  say:  "Are  there  any  further 
nominations?"    If  there  are  none,  then  he  will  say:  "All  in  favor 
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of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  B say  'Aye.'    All  opposed  say  'No.'  " 

He  will  then  declare  the  election.  Call  the  elected  chairman  to  the 
front  and  let  him  or  her  continue  the  meeting.  Should  there  be  more 
than  one  nominated,  conduct  a  vote  for  all  those  nominated  and  the 
person  receiving  the  plurality  of  votes  will  be  declared  elected. 

The  next  step  is  the  election  of  a  temporary  secretary.  Proceed 
with  this  election  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  election  of  tempo- 
rary chairman.  The  temporary  secretary  should  keep  full  and  com- 
plete records  of  all  that  occurs  at  this  meeting.  It  is  well  to  keep 
unusually  full  records  at  the  beginning  since  they  are  matters  of 
policy  and  of  history.  The  temporary  chairman  should  then  thank 
the  group  for  the  election  and  begin  with  a  formal  message  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  and  call  for  expressions  of  opinion.  Here 
the  members  of  the  initial  group  give  short  talks  on  the  subjects 
already  mentioned.  When  the  last  talk  is  given  a  resolution,  pre- 
pared before  the  meeting,  resolving  that  a  permanent  organization 
of  the  parent-teacher  association  for  the  local  community  be  per- 
fected, should  be  presented.  The  temporary  chairman  then  calls  for 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  if  adopted  appoints  a  committee 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  A  time  should  then  be  set  for  the 
next  meeting.  After  the  business  session  is  over  either  serve  light 
refreshments  or  have  a  genuine  get-together. 

Second  Meeting:  At  the  appointed  time  the  meeting  should  be 
called  to  order  by  the  temporary  chairman.  The  temporary  secre- 
tary reads  the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting  and  they  are  approved. 
The  temporary  chairman  then  calls  for  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  constitution.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  reads  the  proposed 
constitution  and  makes  comments.  (Note.  The  constitutions 
printed  in  the  Handbook  may  be  of  value  to  local  groups).  A 
motion  is  made  and  seconded  to  adopt  the  constitution  and,  if 
passed,  the  constitution  is  read  section  by  section  and  approved  or 
changes  made.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the  officers 
nominated  are  duly  elected.  They  take  their  places  at  once.  It  is 
good  to  elect  chairman  of  the  various  committees  called  for  by  the 
constitution  and  have  the  chairmen  appoint  the  other  members 
required  on  each  committee. 

From  the  time  the  constitution  is  adopted  it  becomes  effective 
and  the  organization  is  governed  by  it. 
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Note:  In  "Robert's  Rules  of  Order"— Revised  Edition,  1925, 
page  284,  is  found  a  full  parliamentary  method  of  organizing  clubs. 
It  will  be  found  worthwhile  to  follow  an  authority  of  this  type 
for  all  business  procedure  of  the  meetings. 

Developing  and  Maintaining  Interest  in  the  Parent-Teacher 

Association 

H.  D.  M. 

From  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  the  organized  parent-teacher 
associations  of  North  Carolina  it  was  learned  that  a  number  of 
associations  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  people  of  the  community 
interested,  to  get  them  to  attend  the  meetings,  or  to  keep  the  interest 
at  the  proper  height  after  the  organization  had  been  perfected. 
While  this  is  a  problem  everywhere,  yet  it  is  to  be  solved  if  the  work 
is  to  be  successful.  There  are  no  set  ways  nor  rules  that  will  perfect 
interest  or  keep  it.  Every  community  and  every  association  has  its 
local  color  and  it  will  take  the  individual  strength  of  all  interested, 
constantly  working,  to  make  the  big  majority  interested  and  thus 
obtain  results  that  will  be  vital  to  all.  Nevertheless  a  few  sug- 
gested ideas  may  be  given  which  may  be  of  some  value  in  solving 
the  particular  and  peculiar  problems  of  the  local  association. 

1.  Every  club  should  have  specific  and  worthy  purposes  and  be 
working  for  something  all  the  time.  The  organization  that  lacks 
a  motive  cannot  function  except  in  a  social  way.  Make  the  associa- 
tion a  vital  force  in  the  community  by  being  real  builders  and 
worthy  doers. 

2.  Affiliate  with  the  State  Association  and  thereby  be  a  part 
of  the  National  Association.  In  this  way  much  aid,  many  sugges- 
tions, and  often  personal  supervision  and  direction  will  be  obtain- 
able. The  larger  units  are  working  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  local  units. 

3.  Interest  large  numbers  in  the  work  of  the  association. 
Scatter  responsibility.  It  may  be  that  many  in  the  community  feel 
that  only  a  few  are  running  things  and  trying  to  dominate  the  club. 
This  should  not  be.  The  very  purpose  of  the  club  calls  for  unselfish 
service.  Have  numbers  working.  When  there  is  anything  to  do 
divide  the  work  into  as  many  parts  as  possible  and  place  the  interest 
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accordingly.    Anyone  working  for  the  association  will  most  likely 
be  interested. 

4.  Obtain  the  interest  of  the  men.  Men  are  parents  too.  The 
association  is  not  restricted  to  women  members.  Wherever  pos- 
sible elect  a  man  for  president.  The  writer  has  in  mind  two  organi- 
zations that  are  functioning  properly  that  have  men  as  presidents. 
Give  the  men  of  the  community  something  to  do  and  the  chances 
are  they  will  become  interested. 

5.  Choose  a  good  time  for  meetings.  The  time  element  plays 
an  important  part.  If  the  large  majority  of  men  cannot  attend 
in  the  afternoons  have  the  meetings  in  the  evenings.  If  the  evening 
meetings  keep  away  a  large  number  of  parents  not  able  to  leave 
home  at  that  time  then  place  the  meetings  in  the  afternoons.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  wise  choosing.  This  can  best  be  obtained  by 
experience. 

6.  Advertise  the  meetings  properly.  This  feature  has  been 
discussed  under  the  heading  of  organizing.  It  must  not  be  taken 
for  granted  that  everyone  knows  about  the  meetings.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  a  set  time  for  the  meetings.  If  so,  notices  should  be 
sent  out  beforehand. 

7.  Keep  the  association  continually  before  the  people.  If  it 
is  functioning  properly  its  work  will  speak  for  itself.  Have  the 
meetings  well  advertsied  and  after  every  meeting  have  a  write-up 
for  the  papers. 

8.  Keep  the  children  interested.  Having  them  write  letters 
about  the  meetings  and  programs,  now  and  then  giving  them  a  part 
on  the  program,  will  help  hold  interest.  Constantly  remind  them 
of  what  the  association  is  attempting  to  do  for  them  and  what  has 
been  accomplished. 

9.  Use  outside  forces  when  available  and  consistent  with  the 
advancement  of  the  association.  Get  in  touch  with  all  the  national, 
state  and  county  agencies  that  are  aiding  community  enterprises. 
In  this  way  very  valuable  material  is  available. 

10.  Every  association  accomplishing  anything  needs  funds. 
It  is  not  a  wise  plan  to  ask  for  money  at  the  meetings.  Obtain  funds 
either  by  membership  drives  or  by  community  affairs  such  as  plays, 
festivals  and  sales.  A  list  of  these  methods  is  given  in  the  next 
division.    In  fixing  the  yearly  dues  do  not  pauperize  the  association. 
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Many  associations  have  the  small  yearly  dues  of  twenty-five  cents. 
This  is  too  small  and  besides,  any  member  who  is  interested  will 
gladly  pay  a  fee  of  twice  the  amount  or  better  still  of  four  times 
this  amount. 

11.  From  time  to  time  have  membership  drives.  These  drives 
will  always  succeed  in  listing  a  few  people  who  have  never  been 
interested  before.  Offer  prizes  to  the  grade  in  the  school  for  the 
largest  number  of  new  members  obtained.  Have  membership  drives 
conducted  by  members  in  some  original  method. 

12.  Do  not  have  too  many  outside  speakers.  Use  local  talent 
most  of  the  time.  Occasionally  have  a  feature  program  and  open 
community  gatherings. 

13.  Remember  not  to  let  the  social  part  of  the  meetings  be  the 
feature.  This  is  a  secondary  matter.  The  development  of  the 
childhood  of  the  community  is  first.  Nothing  can  do  more  harm 
than  to  have  the  association  drift  into  a  social  club  by  too  much 
entertaining  and  too  little  work. 

14.  Work  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  community  in  every  way. 
A  happy  and  prosperous  community — spiritually,  physically,  mor- 
ally, mentally  and  socially — will  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  childhood  than  one  that  is  the  reverse.  Whenever  the  community 
is  uplifted  in  any  way  by  any  source  it  makes  it  easier  for  the  asso- 
ciation to  accomplish  the  higher  aims  and  lofty  motives  for  the 
development  of  the  community. 
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PART  II 

RELATIONSHIPS  OF  THE  LOCAL,  STATE  AND  NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 


' '  Let  us  live  with  our  children ' ' 

I.   Presentation  of  the  National  Association 

F.  B.  B. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  has  arrived,  in 
the  last  few  years,  at  the  long  desired  goal  of  a  million  members. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  democratic  and  powerful  group  of  men  and 
women  in  these  United  States.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The 
Congress  is  a  cross  section  of  the  country  and  represents  clearly  and 
forcefully  public  opinion  without  prejudice,  religion  or  politics. 

The  Conventions  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers are  conducted  on  an  open-minded,  fair  and  informal  basis  that 
allows  free  discussion  on  all  points.  The  governing  board,  being 
made  up  of  the  State  Presidents  and  Committee  Chairmen  selected 
as  nearly  as  possible  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  it  is  a  truly 
representative  body. 

The  decisions  handed  down  by  the  National  Congress  or  the 
Board  of  Managers  cannot  be  called  dictations  to  the  States,  because 
the  groups  are  composed  only  of  State  and  Local  people.  A  con- 
stitution worked  out  by  this  smaller  group  and  submitted  to  the 
larger  for  commendation  or  refusal  is  necessarily  one  which  will 
fit  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  States.  When  a  situation  pecu- 
liar to  some  State  arises,  unless  it  points  the  way  to  a  similar 
trouble  in  a  large  number  of  states,  the  State  must  adapt  itself  to 
the  general  policy.  This  always  comes  about  by  a  vote  of  the 
representatives  and  is  not  "dictated"  by  a  few  in  power. 

A  large  and  representative  body  such  as  the  Congress  has  access 
to  the  very  best  authorities  on  all  vital  subjects  which  our  country 
has  to  offer.  A  local  association  may  produce  a  few  to  choose  from, 
but  the  greater  the  area,  the  more  choice  in  the  selection.  This  group 
of  leaders,  writers,  lecturers  rising  from  the  multitudes,  is  put 
at  the  command  of  and  within  reach  of  the  individual,  the  Local 
Association,  no  matter  how  poor  and  small,  and  the  State  Branches. 
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Our  official  organ,  the  Child-Welfare  Magazine,  brings  the  best 
the  world  has  to  offer  about  the  care  and  wisdom  that  should  sur- 
round our  children.  At  the  National  Convention  is  granted  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  listening  to  the  finest  psychiatrists  and 
doctors  interested  in  all  phases  of  child  development,  especial  stress 
usually  being  laid  upon  the  difficult  adolescent  period.  Inspira- 
tional, experienced  and  spiritual  speakers,  dealing  directly  with 
the  home-school  problem,  are  always  on  the  National  program  and 
the  best  of  all  this  banquet  of  fine  ideas  and  practical  helpfulness 
is  served  to  us  in  the  leaflets  from  the  National  office  and  the  Child- 
Welfare  Magazine  reviews. 

The  national  office  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  various 
State  Presidents  and  the  National  Chairmen  deal  directly  with  the 
Chairmen  of  corresponding  committees  in  the  States.  Thus  the  State 
Presidents,  as  well  as  the  State  Chairmen,  have  access  to  a  very 
real  and  practical  source  of  information  and  assistance. 

The  relationship,  then,  between  the  State  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  National  office  is  an  active  one.  Stimulation,  which  is 
necessary  to  life,  comes  in  this  way  through  the  State  Branches  and 
through  them  to  the  local  branches  and  finally  to  the  individual. 

II.    Presentation  of  the  State  Association 

The  State  Branches  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  have  the  same  value,  generally  speaking,  as  the  National 
Body,  the  contact  with  the  locals  being  one  step  closer.  Fine  speak- 
ers, advisers  and  child-welfare  workers  are  always  on  the  State 
Convention  programs  and  in  the  field  work.  The  difference  is  in  the 
audience  and  the  localization  of  some  topics  of  debate.  For  this 
reason  the  State  Conventions  are  sometimes  more  helpful  to  the  local 
heads  than  the  National.  The  City  Council  Presidents  meet  at  the 
annual  meeting  many  who  have  the  same  interests  and  problems, 
just  as  the  State  Presidents  find  other  State  Presidents  helpful  at 
the  National  meetings.  This  opportunity  of  course  occurs  but  once 
a  year,  but  it  is  opening  the  door  for  further  helpful  associations. 
During  the  year  the  State  office  is  the  one  place  of  reference  for 
all  local  difficulties  or  information. 

A  departmental  system  in  handling  the  enormous  business  of 
the  National  Congress  is  just  as  necessary  in  this  educational  work 
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as  in  a  big  business  of  any  kind,  and  the  State  is  the  first  big  division 
of  this  system  into  departments. 

The  parents  and  teachers  of  the  school  systems  of  our  country, 
through  the  organization  of  the  Congress,  operate  like  a  family 
group.  There  must  be  the  head  of  the  house,  but  the  head  without 
the  family  would  be  meaningless.  The  State  Branches  are  the  elder 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  family  and  must  assist  the  head  of  the 
house  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  large  and  unwieldy  household. 

"Reasonable  and  parliamentary  procedure"  is  the  best  method 
of  keeping  order  and  the  only  disciplinary  measure  used  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  family. 

The  State  Conventions  often  outnumber  the  National  meetings 
and  right  there  is  the  State's  big  advantage.  The  personal  touch, 
the  lasting  impressions  of  vitally  interesting  conferences,  the  find- 
ing of  friends  who  live  near,  by  and  can  continue  their  helpfulness — 
all  these  grow  out  of  bringing  our  local  associations  together  into  a 
group  called  the  State  Branch. 

III.   Reasons  for  Affiliating  With  National  and 
State  Associations 

1.  The  advantage  of  inspirational  helps  at  Conventions. 

2.  The  privilege  of  obtaining,  free  of  charge,  all  the  literature 
which  the  best  minds  of  the  country  have  prepared  on  every  subject 
related  to  the  child. 

3.  The  ability  of  any  local  association  to  obtain  definite  out- 
lines of  work  and  programs  for  the  year  from  either  State  or 
National  office. 

4.  The  great  value  of  a  common  meeting  ground  to  compare 
experiences  and  difficulties. 

5.  The  value  of  meeting  people  who  have  had  unlimited  experi- 
ence and  who,  by  virtue  of  the  relationship  of  the  system,  are  your 
friends  to  be  used  as  such  because  you  belong. 

6.  The  value  of  thinking  in  terms  of  the  State  and  the  Nation 
rather  than  your  immediate  neighborhood.  The  pitfalls  of  school 
interference,  wrong  uses  of  the  organization,  disappear  in  propor- 
tion to  the  broadening  of  the  viewpoint  and  the  dissipation  of  ig- 
norance. 
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IV.    Ways  in  Which  the  National  and  State  Groups 
Can  Aid  the  Local 

1.  If  the  local  associations  keep  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  State  and  National  Associa- 
tions, the  first  step  has  been  taken  in  getting  possession  of  the  help 
that  is  waiting  for  them. 

2.  An  abundance  of  reading  matter  kept  at  the  State  and 
National  offices  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  but  the  locals  must  make 
the  request. 

3.  Our  National  Field  Secretaries,  whose  salaries  are  paid  by 
the  Child- Welfare  Day  offerings,  are  available.  Their  work  is  to 
help  people  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association.     But — the  locals  must  learn  to  ask  for  these  helpers. 

4.  The  State  Bulletin  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  locals — 
but  the  locals  must  send  proper  addresses  and  then  above  all  things 
urge  the  members  to  read  and  discuss  the  contents. 

5.  The  Vice  Presidents,  District  Chairmen  or  any  organizer 
in  the  State  System,  which  varies  in  nomenclature  from  Maine  to 
California,  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  personal  visits  to  the  local 
associations.  The  locals  do  not  always  take  advantage  of  the  privi- 
lege of  inviting  these  visitors  so  anxious  to  help  them. 

6.  The  State  and  National  Presidents,  women  of  experience 
and  devotion  to  the  cause,  stand  ready  to  help  the  locals  in  answer 
to  personal  appeals  for  help  and  advice. 

V.  Plans  of  Procedure 

1.  Read  the  Blue  Book  sent  out  by  the  National  office,  but 
obtainable  through  the  State  Branch.  Know  the  objects  of  Parent- 
Teacher  work. 

2.  Read  the  Child-Welfare  Magazine  and  know  what  these 
people  are  saying  and  doing  elsewhere  in  Parent-Teacher  circles. 
Read  the  National  President's  message. 

3.  Read  your  State  Bulletin,  especially  the  President's  mes- 
sages.   These  should  be  read  at  every  local  meeting. 

4.  Read  your  State  and  National  Constitutions  and  By-Laws 
and  know  that  your  association  is  living  up  to  the  principles  of  the 
organization. 
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5.  Obtain  from  the  State  office  and  read  the  literature  written 
by  the  National  Chairmen  on  the  subjects  that  your  local  is  most 
interested  in,  and  those  that  you  think  of  taking  up. 

6.  Go  to  the  State  Conventions  with  as  large  a  delegation  as 
possible.  The  more  people  in  your  community  with  a  broad  vision, 
the  better  your  Parent-Teacher  work  will  be.  Instruct  your  dele- 
gates to  take  part  in  the  Round  Table  discussions  and  conferences. 
Go  to  the  National  Conventions  if  possible. 

7.  Invite  the  workers  sent  out  by  the  State  and  National  Asso- 
ciations to  speak  at  your  meetings. 

8.  The  good  the  locals  receive  from  the  State  and  National 
organizations  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  effort  put  forth  to  obtain 
help.  A  ready  response  is  always  waiting  for  those  who  are  eager 
to  learn  and  improve. 

Finally,  this  big  family  of  Parents  and  Teachers  has  a  marvelous 
future  before  it,  one  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  By  acting  on 
principle  and  living  up  to  a  borrowed  motto,  "All  for  one  and  one 
for  all,"  we  shall  knit  together  an  unassailable  bulwark  of  defence 
for  the  home — the  best  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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CITY  COUNCILS 

COUNTY  COUNCILS 

SUGGESTED  BY-LAWS  FOR  CITY  AND 
COUNTY  COUNCILS 

NOTES 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  UNIT 

THE  GRADE  MOTHER-FATHER  SYSTEM 


PART  III 
TYPES  OF  ORGANIZATION 


Why  Join  the  Council 

w.  o. 
"The  whole  sum  of  life  is  service — service  to  others  and  not  to 
self. ' ' — Phillips  Brooks. 

1.  Small  groups  need  the  inspiration  and  information  that  will 
come  from  association  with  the  larger  groups. 

2.  The  usefulness  of  the  local  organization  will  be  extended 
beyond  its  own  immediate  limited  sphere. 

3.  The  united  strength  of  many  organizations  working  with 
singleness  of  purpose  and  concentrated  effort,  will  be  powerful  in 
promoting  educational  or  social  welfare  measures. 

4.  It  is  highly  important  to  realize  the  bigness  of  the  movement 
with  which  we  are  in  sympathy. 

5.  Any  local  organization  may  obtain  assistance  in  the  solution 
of  home  or  community  problems  from  State  Chairmen  of  Depart- 
ments. 

City  Councils 
w.  o. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  and  the  consequent  need  for  cooperative  effort,  asso- 
ciations in  towns  and  cities  have  grouped  themselves  into  councils, 
with  excellent  results. 

When  a  city  has  three  or  more  parent-teacher  associations,  study 
circles  or  other  child  welfare  organizations  in  membership  with  the 
State  Branch,  these  may  be  organized  into  a  City  Council. 

Its  membership  consists  of  equal  representation  from  each  local 
association.  Composed  of  the  most  active  leaders,  officers  and  rep- 
resentatives must  be  members  of  the  state  and  national  organizations 
through  their  local  associations.  The  council  will  at  all  times  have 
a  membership  deeply  interested  in  the  essential  needs  of  the  children 
of  the  community.    There  should  be  but  one  Council  in  any  one  city. 

The  purpose  of  the  City  Council  is  to  give  opportunity  to  its 
constituent  associations  to  compare  methods,  to  stimulate  friendly 
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competition,  to  receive  suggestions,  and  to  unite  upon  lines  of  work. 
It  also  affords  local  educators  and  welfare  workers  an  opportunity 
to  present  matters  of  community  interest.  "With  all  the  local  asso- 
ciations working  together  and  unifying  their  efforts,  many  large 
projects  can  be  carried  out  which  could  not  be  undertaken  by  one 
group  alone. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  city  councils  have  no  legislative 
nor  administrative  rights  over  the  local  associations.  No  important 
action  involving  questions  of  policy  should  be  taken  without  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board. 

Councils  pay  no  separate  dues  to  the  State  and  National  organi- 
zations, but,  as  the  president  of  the  Council  must  be  a  member  of  at 
least  one  local  association,  that  association  should  deem  it  an  honor 
to  vest  voting  power  in  the  Council  President  for  the  Convention, 
and  she  may  read  a  combined  report  of  all  associations  holding  mem- 
bership in  the  Federation  to  the  Convention,  such  report  to  be 
compiled  from  the  annual  reports,  read  at  the  Council  meeting  in 
May. 

Council  meetings  should  be  held  quarterly  (August,  November, 
February  and  May),  preferably  early  in  the  month.  In  the  August 
meeting  consider  plans  for  the  year's  study  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, make  a  report  from  the  program  committee,  arrange 
to  welcome  teachers — make  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  schools, 
etc. ;  November  meeting :  record  names  of  all  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention, give  out  any  Convention  information  that  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  hear  the  report  that  will  be  read  to  the  Convention. 
Begin  plans  for  Founder's  day  celebration,  February  17.  In  Febru- 
ary hear  from  School  Superintendents  and  Principals,  complete 
plans  for  a  joint  celebration  of  Founder's  Day,  February  17,  se- 
curing program  from  State  Chairman  of  Child  Welfare.  May 
Council  meeting :  Hear  reports  from  all  associations.  Eecord  names 
of  all  officers  elected  in  the  various  associations.  These  become  vot- 
ing members  of  the  council,  and  may  be  elected  to  an  office  in  the 
Council.  Elect  new  Council  officers.  This  should  be  done  as  demo- 
cratically as  possible,  but  avoid  electing  to  any  office  a  person  who 
is  not  present  or  has  not  been  conferred  with  if  her  name  appears 
on  the  nominating  ballot.  It  is  advisable  to  elect  a  President  and 
Treasurer  one  year,  the  Secretary  and  Auditor-Historian  the  next, 
thus  avoiding  the  election  of  all  new  officers  at  the  same  time.    Half 
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of  the  Departmental   chairmen  may   also  be   elected  alternating 
years. 

In  order  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  State  Board,  such  Depart- 
mental chairmen  as  Child  Welfare,  Legislation,  Child  Welfare 
Magazine,  Ways  and  Means,  Bulletin,  Publicity,  Better  Films,  Kin- 
dergarten, Literature,  Home  Education,  Illiteracy,  Child  Study  or 
any  others  that  may  be  created  by  the  State  Board  of  Managers 
should  be  elected  to  work  in  cooperation  with  chairmen  of  like  dis 
tinction  in  the  local  Associations. 

Some  councils  devote  a  few  minutes  of  each  meeting  to  the  prac- 
tice of  parliamentary  law. 

County  Councils 
W.  0. 

Most  effective  and  efficient  service  is  being  rendered  the  State 
Branch  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  local  associations  under 
the  guidance  and  leadership  of  a  County  Council,  which  carries  the 
State  work  down  to  the  counties,  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  State 
Branch.  These  councils  promote  the  organization  of  new  groups; 
give  help  and  inspiration  to  the  weaker  associations ;  unify  and  co- 
ordinate the  work,  and  gain  the  cooperation  of  all  its  units  in  mat- 
ters affecting  the  children  of  the  county. 

When  a  county  has,  in  different  localities,  five  or  more  associa- 
tions in  membership  with  the  State  Branch,  these  may  be  organized 
by  the  State  Board  into  a  County  Council.  A  state  officer  should 
always  attend  the  organization  meeting  to  give  state  recognition 
and  to  explain  the  relationship  between  the  State  Branch  and  its 
county  section.  Each  County  elects  its  own  officers  and  adopts  its 
own  By-Laws,  but  it  may  not  legislate  for  the  local  associations. 
Officers  and  representatives  must  be  members  of  the  State  and 
National  organizations  through  their  local  associations.  It  is  desir- 
able to  enlist  the  interest  and  help  of  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

The  Council  membership  may  consist  of  the  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  chairman  of  standing  committees  of  each  association. 
The  meetings,  which  should  not  be  too  frequent  (three  a  year  being 
the  usual  number),  should  be  open  session  for  all  Congress  members 
in  the  county,  the  voting  only  being  limited  to  the  accredited  rep- 
resentatives. These  meetings  should  be  held  at  a  different  place  in 
the  county  each  time,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  every  member 
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to  attend  at  least  once  a  year.  The  most  successful  are  held  as  all- 
day  sessions,  the  morning  being  devoted  to  business,  reports  from 
local  associations  and  discussions  of  plans  and  activities.  One 
speaker  should  be  provided  for  the  afternoon  program,  chosen  for 
ability  to  suggest  and  inspire  desirable  lines  of  work.  The  local 
association  or  city  council  should  act  as  hostess,  arrange  for  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  plan  for  the  comfort  of  those  attending.  A 
box  luncheon  is  usually  brought  by  members  and  the  hostess  asso- 
ciation serves  tea  and  coffee  for  five  cents  a  cup. 

A  county  council  pays  no  dues  to  the  State  and  National  organi- 
zations, as  all  its  members  already  have  their  representation 
through  their  own  associations.  However,  the  Chairman  should  be 
counted  an  accredited  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  and  be  al- 
lowed to  make  a  five  minute  report  of  the  Council  Activity.  Funds 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Council  may  be  procured  in 
various  ways.  In  some  cases  the  local  groups  contribute  a  small 
sum,  $1.00  a  year.  In  others  a  county  entertainment  is  planned, 
but  the  first  method  is  the  most  desirable.  The  expense  of  maiD 
taining  a  County  Council  is  nominal,  being  usually  little  more  than 
postage.  When  a  county  project  is  undertaken,  such  as  a  traveling 
library  or  dental  ambulance,  the  association  raises  the  money  by 
entertainments. 

The  county  is  the  unit  of  organization,  and  cooperation  of  city 
and  county  members  is  of  mutual  benefit.  Therefore,  from  one  to 
five  members  of  the  city  council  to  represent  the  city  associations 
would  make  a  reasonable  membership  in  the  county  council.  This 
representation  is  valuable  to  the  city  and  rural  members  and  should 
not  be  omitted  in  organizing  the  county. 
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Suggested  By-Laws  for  City  Councils  in  Membership  With  the 
North  Carolina  State  Branch  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

AETICLE  I 

NAME 

This  organization  shall  be  called  (name  of  city  or  county)  City  Council  of 
Parents  and  Teachers. 

AETICLE  II 

OBJECT 

The  object  of  this  Federation  is  to  correlate  the  work  of  the  State  Branch 
and  the  local  associations ;  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  various  Associations 
to  unify  their  work  and  increase  their  efficiency,  and  to  harmonize  the  efforts 
of  parents  and  teachers  through  an  earnest  cooperation  with  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

AETICLE  III 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  DUES 

1.  Members  of  the  various  Parent-Teacher  Associations  shall  be  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  Council. 

2.  The  voting  body  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of  (see  note  1)  delegates, 
the  officers,  and  chairmen  of  Standing  Committees  of  every  affiliating  Asso- 
ciation. 

3.  The  Treasurer  of  each  Association  shall  forward  (see  note  2)  to  the 
Council  Treasurer  in  January  to  defray  necessary  expenses  of  the  Council. 

AETICLE  IV 

OFFICERS   AND   DEPARTMENTS 

The  officers  of  this  Council  shall  be  President  (see  note  3)  ;  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, who  shall  be  chairmen  of  the  various  departments;  Secretary,Treasurer, 
and  Auditor-Historian. 

A  chairman  for  such  Departments  as  Child  Welfare,  Legislation,  Child 
Welfare  Magazine,  Ways  and  Means,  Bulletin,  Publicity,  Better  Films,  Kin- 
dergarten, Literature,  Home  Education,  Illiteracy,  Child  Study,  or  any  others 
created  by  the  State  Board,  to  be  known  as  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council  shall 
be  elected  to  coordinate  the  local  and  the  state  work  (see  note  4). 

AETICLE  V 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

The  officers  of  the  Council  and  the  Presidents  of  the  various  associations 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  Board. 

AETICLE  VI 

DUTIES   OF  OFFICERS 

1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  regular  and  call  meetings  of  the 
Council  and  Executive  Board.  She  shall  call  meetings  of  the  Executive  Board 
upon  request  of  a  majority  of  its  members.     Should  a  vacancy  occur  in  any 
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office  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  President  to  appoint  an  officer  to  fill  said 
vacancy  until  the  next  regular  election.  The  President  shall  authorize  the 
payment  of  all  council  bills  by  the  Treasurer. 

2.  The  Vice-Presidents  in  their  order  shall  assume  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  her  absence,  and  shall  be  chairmen  of  the  departments  for  which  they 
have  been  elected,  serving  with  the  chairmen  of  the  like  departments  appointed 
in  the  various  associations. 

3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  in  permanent  form  the  minutes  of  all  regular 
and  call  meetings  of  the  Council.  She  shall  keep  on  file  the  chairman's  written 
report  of  all  Board  Meetings ;  also  the  yearly  reports  of  each  Association.  She 
shall  send  each  year  a  condensed  report  of  the  various  associations  to  the  State 
Convention  and  a  copy  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools,  and  file  copy 
of  said  report  with  Historian.  She  shall  keep  a  correct  roll  of  all  voting  mem- 
bers and  send  a  written  notice  to  each  two  days  prior  to  all  regular  meetings 
of  the  Council.  She  shall  send  a  correct  list  of  the  officers  of  every  affiliating 
association  to  the  State  Treasurer  not  later  than  October  20. 

4.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  money  received  and  expended, 
and  shall  make  a  report  at  each  regular  meeting.  She  shall  pay  out  money  only 
upon  the  written  order  signed  by  the  Council  President. 

5.  The  Auditor-Historian  shall  audit  the  treasurer 's  books  after  the  close 
of  the  year's  work  in  May.  As  Historian  she  shall  collect  and  preserve  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  history  of  the  Council,  also  the  condensed  annual  report 
of  the  various  associations  which  was  read  to  the  State  Convention.  She  shall 
read  a  history  thus  compiled  at  the  close  of  her  term  of  office. 

AETICLE  VII 

ELECTION  OF   OFFICERS 

1.  Annual  election  of  Officers  shall  be  held  in  (see  note  5)  at  which  time 
the  newly  elected  officers  of  the  various  associations  and  the  old  voting  body 
of  the  council  shall  constitute  the  voting  body  from  which  the  new  Council 
officers  may  be  chosen. 

2.  Voting  shall  be  by  secret  ballot,  the  first  ballot  constituting  the  nomi- 
nating ballot,  and  the  three  names  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  the  nominees. 

3.  Should  the  person  named  on  the  nominating  ballot  be  absent  from  the 
meeting,  she  must  be  conferred  with  before  the  final  vote  is  taken  (see  note  6). 

4.  Term  of  office  may  be  two  years  and  no  officer  shall  be  elected  for  the 
same  office  more  than  the  second  term. 

5.  Group  No.  1  consisting  of  President,  Treasurer,  2nd,  4th,  6th,  8th,  10th, 
and  12th  Vice-Presidents  may  be  elected  one  year.  Group  No.  2  consisting  of 
Secretary,  Auditor-Historian,  1st,  3d,  5th,  7th,  9th,  11th  Vice-Presidents  may 
be  elected  the  next  year. 

6.     A  President  of  a  local  Association  may  not  be  elected  president  of  the 
Council. 
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ARTICLE  VIII 

MEETINGS  AND  QUORUM 

1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  on  the  of 

August,  November,  January  and  May   (see  note  7). 

2.  The  executive  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 

3.  Due  notice  of  regular  and  call  meetings  to  be  published  at  least  three 
days  prior  to  meeting. 

A  representation  of  a  majority  of  the  affiliating  Associations  may  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IX 

PROCEDURE  AND  AMENDMENTS 

Roberts'  Rules  of  Order,  shall  govern  this  council  in  all  cases  which  are 
not  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  State  Branch.  These  By-Laws  may  be 
amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  council  provided  a  written  recommen- 
dation has  been  presented  to  each  Association  and  acted  upon  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  reporting  favorably  previous  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Council  if 
two  thirds  majority  of  the  Associations  have  endorsed  the  amendment. 

NOTES 

Notes:  No.  1.  As  the  voting  strength  must  be  equal  and  some  Associa- 
tions may  have  more  standing  committee  chairmen  than  others,  ' '  delegates ' ' 
may  be  appointed. 

No.  2.  This  will  depend  upon  local  conditions,  but  any  community  project 
should  be  assumed  equally  by  all  Associations  in  membership. 

No.  3.  The  number  of  Vice-Presidents  depends  upon  the  number  of  De- 
partments working  with  the  state  department. 

No.  4.  These  are  designated  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  in  the  order  named,  and  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  the  President  in  her  absence.  They  have  as  members 
of  this  committee  the  chairmen  of  like  Committees  in  the  affiliating  Association. 

No.  5.  May  is  usually  the  best  month  so  that  the  various  officers  will  have 
time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  work  of  their  departments  and  be  ready 
to  begin  promptly  when  school  opens.  It  should,  however,  follow  the  election 
of  officers  in  the  local  Associations. 

No.  6.     This  method  has  been  found  to  be  very  satisfactory  in  Durham. 

No.  7.  These  are  suggestive  months.  Dates  should  be  arranged  so  that  the 
Council  meets  after  the  local  monthly  meeting. 

High  School  Unit  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations 

C.  W.  P. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades  to  encourage  and  insist  on  their  parents'  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association.  It  seems  also  the 
tendency  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  younger  children  to  take 
a  very  active  interest  in  the  school  work  of  these  children.  When 
these  same  boys  and  girls  reach  the  high  school,  however,  they  are 
not  interested  in  their  parents'  coming  to  the  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
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ciation  meetings.  In  fact,  they  apparently  wish  them  to  stay  away. 
There  is  a  very  definite  reason  for  this  attitude  of  the  high  school 
boys  and  girls,  for  this  is  their  sensitive  age,  the  time  they  feel  that 
they  are  being  legislated  against,  and  they  therefore  feel  better  if 
their  parents  are  not  in  the  planning. 

It  is  this  situation  that  makes  the  following  fact  more  tragic. 
The  mothers  and  fathers  to  a  large  degree  cease  to  be  interested  in 
their  children's  welfare  at  school.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  a  full 
representation  of  high  school  parents  at  a  meeting,  and  harder  still 
to  get  them  to  do  real  work  in  connection  with  the  association.  These 
facts  ought  not  to  be,  for  this  is  the  time  of  most  need  in  the  life  of 
the  child.  Never  before  or  after  is  there  a  greater  field  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  mother  and  father  really  to  count  in  the  life  of  the 
boy  and  girl.  The  children  will  want  their  parents  to  be  at  the 
school  if  they  will  only  do  their  part  by  trying  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  children  and  their  problems. 

There  are  at  least  three  big  fields  of  work  for  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  of  the  high  school.  There  are  others,  of  course,  but 
these  seem  most  important : 

1.  Study  of  the  adolescent  child.  As  has  been  stated  above,  the 
greatest  need  in  the  child's  life  is  the  need  to  be  understood  by  a 
loving  parent  during  the  most  trying  and  bewildering  age,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years.  Parent-Teacher  Association  groups  can 
make  a  study  of  the  child  and  thereby  more  effectively  meet  him  on 
his  own  ground  and  fit  him  better  for  his  home  and  school  conditions. 

2.  Scholarship.  The  most  important  thing  in  any  school  is  the 
scholarship  or  the  reaction  to  the  teachings  of  the  school.  High 
school  parents  can  be  very  helpful  in  this  connection  by  seeing  that 
the  children  have  a  comfortable,  well-lighted  place  in  which  to  study, 
and  that  they  stay  at  their  homes  in  the  evenings  to  study.  They 
can  help  also  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  children  attend  school  regu- 
larly. A  boy  or  girl  cannot  do  satisfactory  work  in  school  if  he  is 
allowed  to  be  absent  every  time  a  circus  comes  to  town,  or  every 
time  he  has  an  inclination  to  stay  away,  possibly  because  of  an 
unprepared  assignment.  A  child  who  is  not  punctual,  also,  cannot 
keep  pace  in  the  scholarship  race.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association 
can  be  of  service  also  in  making  possible  a  system  of  awards  for 
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honor  roll  pupils.  It  is  in  the  power  of  these  parents  to  place 
scholarship  on  the  high  level  where  it  should  be  but  which  it  some- 
times fails  to  attain. 

3.  Spirit.  The  high  school  Parent-Teacher  Association  can 
mean  a  great  deal  in  the  life  of  the  school  by  helping  to  promote 
a  better  spirit  between  the  parents  and  teachers,  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  school  and  the  community.  There  are  school  activities 
to  be  supported  by  the  presence  of  parents,  such  as  dramatics, 
debating,  athletics,  etc.  The  support  of  parents  in  these  activities 
can  make  for  better  sportsmanship  on  the  field,  a  finer  spirit  in  the 
school  room  and  better  feeling  between  the  children  and  the  author- 
ities of  the  school  from  the  teacher  on  up  through  the  Board  of 
Education. 

High  school  associations  have  not  received  as  much  attention 
as  have  those  of  the  graded  school.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  many  parents  feel  that  the  entrance  of  their  children  into  high 
school  marks  the  close  of  their  association  with  the  school,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  natural  trend  in  the  development  of 
the  high  school  student  to  assume  responsibility  for  his  own  con- 
duct and  to  be  independent  of  parental  direction  and  contact  in 
school  affairs.  Yet  at  no  time  in  life  is  there  greater  need  for  sym- 
pathetic, intelligent  guidance  on  the  part  of  parents. 

Due  to  the  peculiarities  of  what  has  been  called  "the  unique 
age  of  life,"  it  is  not  always  easy  for  parents  to  maintain  that  inti- 
mate relationship  which  was  enjoyed  during  the  graded  school  age. 
The  high  school  association  should  be  the  medium  through  which 
the  parent  is  informed  of  the  child's  group  life,  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  for  his  development,  of  the  new  educational  tendencies, 
of  school  life  in  general  whereby  the  individual  pupil  may  be 
enriched. 

Two  forms  of  high  school  associations  are  in  use.  One  combines 
the  activities  of  the  parent-teacher  association  of  the  several  grade 
schools  with  the  high  school.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  organi- 
zation serves  as  effectively  as  would  a  separate  and  distinct  high 
school  association.  The  problems  of  the  high  school  age  are  dis- 
tinctly different  from  those  of  the  grades  and  require  different 
methods  of  treatment.  It  is  suggested  that  the  parents  and  teach- 
ers of  high  school  students  form  a  unit  to  study  and  enrich  this 
field  of  child  life. 
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In  the  numbers  of  the  Child  Welfare  Magazine  for  October, 
1922,  Mrs.  0.  T.  Bright,  Chairman  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
6515  Harvard  Ave.,  Chicago,  suggests  by-laws  with  a  new  plan  for 
high  school  associations.  This  is  followed  by  interesting  articles 
in  subsequent  numbers  dealing  with  the  peculiar  problems  of  the 
high  school  association. 

The  Grade  Mother-Father  System 

H.  D.  M. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  increase  interest  and  numbers  in  the 
local  association  is  to  establish  the  grade  mother-father  system.  The 
Asheville  Association  has  found  this  plan  of  great  help.  Their 
plan  is  here  given  in  full.  It  is  adapted  from  the  system  used 
by  the  Horace  Mann  School  with  changes  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  local  association. 

THE  ASHEVILLE  PLAN 

The  Grade  Mother  System  was  first  put  into  practice  in  the  schools  of 
Asheville  in  the  year  1919-1920.  Its  purpose  is  to  increase  the  attendance  of 
the  parents  at  the  monthly  Parent-Teacher  meetings  and  to  establish  a  bureau 
of  intelligence  about  the  parents  and  homes  of  every  child  attending  the  City 
Schools. 

From  each  grade  two  or  more  mothers  are  selected  to  visit  or  keep  in  touch 
with  the  other  mothers  of  their  grade.  Before  each  monthly  Parent-Teacher 
Association  meeting  each  grade  mother  is  expected  to  call  up  or  visit  the 
mothers  on  her  list,  or  write  them  to  attend.  If  the  work  is  done  thoroughly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  naturally  it  leaves  less  to  be  done  for  the  rest  of 
the  time.  A  general,  or  central,  Grade  Mother  is  appointed  in  each  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  responsible  for  all  the 
grade  mothers,  each  of  whom  is  held  responsible  for  her  list  of  parents  in  that 
particular  grade,  or  part  of  a  grade  over  which  she  is  appointed. 

For  example — If  a  Council  Meeting  (meaning  every  member  of  every  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  in  the  city)  is  called,  the  President  of  each  association 
will  call  her  Central  Grade  Mother;  the  Central  Grade  Mother  will  call  her  list 
of  Grade  Mothers,  and  they  will  call  the  mothers  on  their  lists.  By  division  of 
labor  each  home  should  be  reached  and  the  whole  ground  covered  in  a  few  hours. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  system  is  valuable  for  an  emergency  as  well 
as  an  efficient  power  in    conducting  regular  business. 

Suggestions  to  Grade  Mothers 
1.    Preliminaries : 

(a)  Procure  a  list  of  the  children  of  your  grades,  and  the  name,  address  and 
telephone  numbers  of  their  parents  by  copying  from  your  teacher 's  list. 
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(b)  Get  in  touch  with  your  mothers  as  soon  as  possible  and  let  them  know 
by  personal  contact  that  you  are  interested  in  the  school  and  their  particular 
children.  Establishing  a  friendly  relationship  will  do  much  toward  making 
your  work  easy  and  insuring  the  success  of  any  plans  which  you  may  formulate 
for  your  group. 

(c)  Provide  each  mother  with  your  name,  address  and  telephone  numbei 
so  that  she  may  be  able  to  communicate  with  you  on  short  notice.  Assure  hei 
that  you  are  ready  and  willing  to  discuss  any  questions  concerning  the  school 
or  her  child,  at  a  regular  group  meeting,  or  by  special  appointment. 

(d)  Meet  your  teacher  by  appointment  and  become  acquainted  with  her. 
Visit  her  school  room  as  often  as  possible  and  familiarize  yourself  with  her 
aims  and  methods. 

2.  Group  Meetings 

(a)  Notify  your  teacher  of  the  group  meetings  so  that  she  may  attend,  if 
possible,  and  by  her  presence  add  to  the  interest  of  the  meetings. 

(b)  Make  these  meetings  as  interesting  as  possible.  They  may  be  social 
to  a  degree,  but  it  is  desirable  that  a  definite  program  be  planned  with  a  leader- 
hostess,  or  some  one  appointed  by  her  to  guide  the  discussion. 

3.  Plans  and  Methods  for  'Group  Meetings 

(a)  Consult  your  teacher  and  the  members  of  your  group  as  to  topics  for 
discussion,  and  the  time  and  place  for  meetings.  The  Grade  Mother  is  urged 
to  bring  out  ideas  rather  than  to  impose  them.  (For  a  first  meeting  place,  the 
class  room,  with  the  teacher  as  hostess,  is  recommended.) 

(b)  Visit  other  groups  than  your  own;  also  other  schools  and  associations 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  methods. 

4.  Parents'  Association 

(a)  Inquire  whether  the  parents  in  your  group  are  members  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association. 

(b)  Keep  the  parents  in  your  group  informed  of  all  activities  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, particularly  emphasizing  the  importance  of  attending  its  general  meet- 
ings once  a  month. 

5.  Information 

(a)  The  City  Executive  Council  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  make  sugges- 
tions as  to  topics  for  discussion  at  group  meetings,  or  to  assist  you  in  arrang- 
ing a  program. 

(b)  The  President  will  also  be  glad  to  make  suggestions  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  Grade  Mothers. 

(c)  Feel  absolutely  free  to  call  upon  any  of  the  above  officials  for  any  in- 
formation you  may  desire. 

(d)  The  weekly  Parent-Teacher  Association  column  in  both  papers  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  posting  notices  of  meetings,  list  of  books  for  read- 
ing, and  other  items  of  interest. 

(e)  Notices  of  desirable  entertainments  relating  to  education  and  child 
welfare  will  be  published  in  both  papers  in  the  weekly  Parent-Teacher  Column. 
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DO'S  AND  DONT'S 

WORKING  OF  IMPORTANT  COMMITTEES 

WAYS  OF  MAKING  FUNDS 

LOCAL  FINANCES 

CHILD-WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 


PART  IV 
HELPFUL  SUGGESTIONS 


Do's 

W.  H.  L. 

Do  remember  that  ours  is  a  sacred  calling  whether  it  be  teacher  or 
parent. 

Do  realize  that  our  organization  is  a  cross-section  of  all  of  society 
bound  by  the  common  tie  of  interest  in  childhood  and  desire 
to  have  the  children  do  well. 

Do  remember  that  ours  is  an  organization,  over  the  million  mark 
and  growing  rapidly,  with  the  single  purpose  of  doing  all  pos- 
sible for  childhood  and  its  welfare. 

Do  have  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  all  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  work  for  their  good. 

Do  be  progressive,  aggressive  and  make  no  apologies  for  your  ac- 
tivity and  interest  in  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Do  remember  that  sociability,  cordiality  and  friendliness  will  help 
much  in  making  the  meeting  a  success. 

Do  keep  in  touch  with  the  good  things  in  child  literature  and  the 
splendid  work  being  done  by  the  various  affiliated  organizations. 

Don'ts 

This  list  appeared  in  the  Parent-Teacher  Bulletin  for  March, 
1925. 

Don 't  fail  to  use  all  the  talent  there  is  in  the  community. 

Don't  hesitate  to  undertake  big,  practical,  worth-while  things. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  use  the  resources  of  the  various  state  boards,  departments 

and  institutions  in  your  work. 
Don't  neglect  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  programs  of  state  departments  and 

boards,  such  as  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  State  Board  of 

Public  Welfare,  and  give  them  all  possible  help. 
Don't  discuss  the  teachers  in  the  presence  of  your  children. 
Don't  criticise  the  teachers  or  schools  to  other  people. 
Don't  say  anything  derogatory  about  schools  or  teachers  without  knowing  the 

facts. 
Don't   give   unnecessary   publicity   to   unpleasant   things   that   happen   in  the 

school  room. 
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Don't  neglect,  on  hearing  anything  unfavorable,  to  go  first  to  the  principal  or 
superintendent  and  talk  the  matter  over.  Usually  it  will  be  cleared  up  there 
and  need  go  no  further. 

Don't  forget  that  teachers  are  human  and  cannot  do  good  work  when  labor- 
ing under  criticism  or  suspicion. 

Don't  forget  that  the  teacher  of  your  child  has  to  deal  with  and  control  from 
thirty-five  to  seventy  children  for  hours  each  day,  while  you  have  trouble  in 
controlling  one  or  two  and  often  place  a  maid  in  charge  while  you  go  away 
to  rest. 

Don't  forget  that  the  time  spent  in  the  school  room  is  only  part  of  the  every 
day  program  of  your  child's  teacher.  Many  hours  must  be  spent  outside 
in  checking  up  work  done  and  in  preparation  for  the  work  to  come. 

Don't  forget  that  your  child's  teacher  needs  sympathetic  encouragement  and 
commendation. 

Don 't  forget  that  it  is  the  duty  of  your  superintendent  and  principal  to  sup- 
port and  shield  your  teachers  in  all  possible  ways. 

Don't  forget  to  invite  the  teachers  into  your  home  and  see  that  they  see  and 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  your  home  and  community. 

DON'T!  DON'T!  DON'T!  ever  discuss  or  allow  even  to  be  brought  up,  alleged 
shortcomings,  errors  or  acts  of  teachers  or  school  authorities  in  regular 
Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings.  It  will  always  result  in  more  harm 
than  good.  All  the  facts  can  never  be  known,  it  gives  criticising  and  med- 
dlesome people  a  chance  to  hurt  the  schools.  It  keeps  the  teachers  uneasy, 
the  superintendent  reserved,  and  renders  good  work  impossible.  Shun  open 
discussions,  in  meetings,  like  poison  or  small-pox,  for  in  effect  these  "air- 
ings" in  public  meetings  of  supposed  deficiencies  of  teachers  are  worse  than 
any  ordinary  epidemic. 

Don 't  forget  that  the  expressed  policy  of  both  state  and  national  Parent-Teach- 
er Association  organizations  is  non-interference.  To  quote  our  own  state 
constitution,  ' '  The  interference  on  the  part  of  local  associations  in  matters 
of  school  administration  or  academic  policy  shall  be  discouraged  by  the 
State  Association.  The  attitude  toward  the  school  system  of  North  Caro- 
lina shall  be  sympathetic,  harmonious  co-operation."  (Article  VI,  sec- 
tion 6.) 

Don't  forget  that  the  Parent-Teachers  Association,  is  a  special  organization 
whose  duty  is  to  help  all  parents  and  teachers:  1,  study  and  improve  con- 
ditions affecting  child  life;  2,  promote  the  interests  of  health,  education, 
recreation  and  labor  of  all  children;  3,  secure  adequate  laws  to  insure  a 
normal  childhood  to  every  child  in  North  Carolina ;  and,  4,  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers  and  all  members  of  society  to  this  end. 

Don't  forget  that  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  has  a  wonderful  challenge 
and  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  service.  Other  organizations  there  are, 
whose  aims  and  objectives  are  high  and  whose  contributions  are  definite  and 
specialized.  As  long  as  there  is  a  boy  or  girl  not  having  the  biggest  possible 
chance  for  growth  the  work  must  go  on  and  our  duty  is  clear. 
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Working  of  Important  Committees 

W.  H.  L. 

The  local  constitution  or  rules  will  provide  for  the  various  com- 
mittees and  stipulate  their  duties.  General  suggestions,  only,  can 
be  made  concerning  their  duties. 

Executive.  This  committee  is  usually  composed  of  the  elected 
officers  and  a  few  others.  Its  duties  are  delegated  by  the  rules.  It 
usually  transacts  the  business  between  meetings  of  the  organization 
and  often  handles  many  routine  matters.  General  plans,  financial 
matters,  special  arrangements,  not  handled  by  regular  committees, 
and  other  matters  not  otherwise  provided  for  may  be  handled  by 
this  committee. 

Program.  After  the  organization  as  a  whole  has  adopted  the 
plan  for  programs  for  the  year  it  is  the  duty  of  the  program  com- 
mittee to  work  out  each  program  in  detail.  This  includes  special 
exercises,  any  study  that  may  be  carried  on,  music,  talks  or  ad- 
dresses, business  routine  and  any  special  features.  This  committee 
should  see  to  it  that  all  programs  deal  with  some  phase  of  child 
welfare.  Care  should  be  taken  to  develop  and  use  the  talent  in 
the  organization.  The  officers  and  school  authorities  should  be  con- 
sulted so  that  all  things  can  be  coordinated  and  kept  running 
smoothly. 

Membership,  This  committee  must  increase  and  hold  the  mem- 
bership of  the  local  associations.  They  can  put  on  membership 
campaigns  and  do  follow  up  work,  for  holding  the  members  is  as 
important  as  getting  them.  They  should  keep  in  touch  with  the 
secretary  and  call  up  absentee  members.  The  goal  should  always  be 
100  per  cent,  membership.  The  children  can  be  used  to  get  the 
parents  interested  and  on  the  membership  roll. 

Ways  and  Means.  This  committee  has  charge  of  finances  other 
than  the  regular  dues.  Special  interests  and  needs  demand  more 
funds  than  are  usually  secured  through  dues.  This  committee 
makes  and  carries  out  the  plans  for  securing  these  funds.  It  is 
really  the  committee  on  securing  finances,  and  the  bigger  the  pro- 
gram the  busier  it  must  be. 

Press  and  Publicity.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association  must  be 
"sold"  to  the  public.    This  committee  must  do  it.    They  must  know 
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the  worth  while  points  about  the  work  and  be  able  to  give  them  to 
the  papers  in  an  interesting  way.  The  plans,  programs,  items  of 
interest,  etc.,  must  all  be  collected  and  either  sent  to  the  papers  or 
given  to  reporters.  Announcements  of  meetings,  committee  gather- 
ings, elections,  etc.,  as  well  as  reports  of  meetings  should  be  handled. 
Newspaper  clippings  should  be  kept,  the  state  publicity  department 
should  be  kept  informed,  and  written  accounts  of  meetings  sent 
the  State  Parent-Teacher  Bulletin. 

Child  Welfare.  This  committee  has  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting the  child  welfare  side  of  the  work.  It  should  encourage  and 
try  to  organize  special  classes  for  child  study,  keep  the  organization 
informed  on  legislation  pertaining  to  Child  Welfare,  conduct  the 
summer  round-up  campaigns,  encourage  local  authorities  both 
school  and  civil,  to  better  conditions  for  the  children  and  encourage 
all  movements  to  better  the  environment  surrounding  the  children. 

Legislative.  The  State  legislative  committee  always  has  a  pro- 
gram of  state  legislation  on  which  it  is  working.  The  local  commit- 
tee should  keep  in  touch  with  that  of  the  State  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation and  know  what  the  plans  are.  Then  the  message  must  be 
carried  to  the  local  association  and  it  must  be  informed.  Then  a 
program  of  education  must  be  carried  to  the  communities.  The 
representatives  in  the  state  legislature  must  be  approached  and 
their  endorsement,  cooperation  and  help  secured.  They  must  keep 
before  the  public  continually  the  needs  and  the  proposed  legislation 
to  remedy  the  conditions.  With  the  aid  of  the  publicity  committee, 
endorsement  of  other  organizations  must  be  secured  and  the  whole 
community  made  aggressive  for  the  needed  changes. 

The  Child  Welfare  Magazine  is  the  great  educational  organ  of 
the  movement.  The  committee  having  it  in  charge  must  secure 
subscriptions.  Every  parent  with  growing  children  must  be  made 
to  feel  its  worth  and  value.  Personal  touch,  first  informing  of  the 
great  value  of  the  Magazine,  then  securing  the  subscriptions  will 
accomplish  the  desired  end.  No  other  trade  magazine  for  its  par- 
ticular line  is  superior  to  the  Child  Welfare  Magazine. 

Social  or  Hospitality.  A  friendly  spirit  is  necessary  and  the 
social  side  of  the  meetings  is  very  much  needed.  Strangers  must 
be  greeted  and  introduced.  All  must  feel  at  home.  The  social  part 
of  the  program  is  in  the  hands  of  this  committee.    It  can  promote 
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the  social  life  of  the  association  outside  of  the  regular  meetings. 
Special  meetings  for  social  and  recreation  purposes  are  its  special 
province.  Its  motto  should  be,  "Everyone  know  everyone."  It  can 
look  after  speakers,  have  a  hearty  welcome  for  the  backward  and 
help  secure  the  big  "we,"  "family"  result  that  should  be  the  ideal 
for  every  association. 

Ways  of  Making  Funds 

M.  E.  B. 

We  must  be  careful  in  the  work  of  our  Associations  not  to 
stress  too  much  the  money  question,  lest  members  lose  the  true 
spirit  of  the  work,  which  is  that  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness. 

Parent-Teacher  Associations  are  the  only  Associations  which 
do  not  in  some  way  separate  the  members  from  the  homes,  and  some 
of  our  most  progressive  thinkers  feel  that  these  Associations  will 
in  a  few  years  take  the  place  of  other  clubs.  When  a  Community 
has  the  school  house  as  its  social  center  and  Fathers,  Mothers,  Teach- 
ers and  Children  uniting  there  for  their  good  times,  as  well  as 
study,  we  shall  find  less  trouble  with  the  children  in  school  and 
less  danger  of  wrong  doing  and  misbehavior  outside.  Children  like 
to  play  with  their  parents,  and  the  Community  get-togethers  for 
song  and  good  times  form  an  important  part  of  Parent-Teacher 
Association  work.  So  be  sure  that  some  of  your  meetings  are  pure- 
ly social  ©r  literary  with  no  charge. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  finances  try  to 
have  something  in  which  all  can  participate. 

If  25c  dues  are  required,  after  the  15c  has  been  sent  to  the  State 
Treasurer,  the  10c  a  member  remaining  makes  a  small  nest  egg  for 
the  local  treasury. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  little  box  on  the  table  at  all  meetings.  Some- 
times a  person  having  a  birthday  will  contribute  a  little,  or  a  visitor 
will  want  to  help  the  work.  Many  associations  sell  soaps,  extracts, 
cleaning  preparations,  knives  and  magazines  to  their  members  and 
others.  Almost  all  magazines  in  their  advertising  columns  make 
offers  of  special  profits  for  Church  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
to  handle  their  goods,  and  in  this  way  a  regular  income  can  be 
brought  in  for  things  which  are  household  necessities. 

A  Community  Dramatic  Club,  composed  of  the  young  people 
in  the  community,  gives  a  lot  of  enjoyment  to  the  members  and 
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brings  in  quite  a  sum  from  plays  produced.  Glee  Clubs  and  or- 
chestras can  be  formed  from  the  larger  school  children,  with  some 
older  ones,  and  they  can  do  their  part  in  bringing  in  funds. 

There  are  entertainments  which  are  seasonable  for  every  month 
of  the  school  year.  In  September,  when  vegetables  are  easily  ob- 
tained, a  Brunswick  stew  is  a  big  money  maker.  It  can  be  served 
out-doors  at  tables  on  the  lawn,  and  after  vacation  it  gives  a  fine 
opportunity  for  teachers  and  parents  to  get  acquainted. 

October  lends  itself  to  a  Hallowe'en  party  and  little  side  shows 
with  different  tricks  to  be  tried  at  5  or  10c  apiece  bring  in  a  good 
sum  and  afford  lots  of  enjoyment. 

In  November,  if  there  is  a  demand  for  a  food  sale  a  good  sum 
can  be  realized  just  before  Thanksgiving.  If  you  have  some  extra 
good  cooks,  home  made  mince  meat,  pies,  cakes  and  cookies  can  be 
sold  to  good  advantage. 

In  December  when  everyone  is  busy  over  Christmas  gifts,  a  sale 
of  fancy  work,  aprons,  lace  and  candies  nets  a  good  amount. 

In  January  try  a  box  party,  lunch  being  sold  in  boxes,  or  an 
oyster  stew,  or  chicken  supper.  A  dramatic  entertainment  got  up 
by  the  parents  is  always  a  drawing  card. 

In  February  a  George  Washington  Party  is  successful.  Ee- 
freshments  carrying  out  the  red  and  white  are  attractive,  and 
hatchets  and  cherries  make  decorating  easy.  Little  side  shows  and 
guessing  contests  can  be  used  also. 

In  February  a  musical  or  a  minstrel  show,  staged  by  the  larger 
boys,  will  help  out. 

If  your  school  is  equipped  for  picture  shows  a  good  picture  once 
a  week  brings  in  a  good  sum  of  money  and  insures  the  children  see- 
ing a  clean  picture.  The  National  Parent-Teacher  Association  has 
a  better  films  committee,  from  which  lists  of  approved  pictures  can 
be  obtained.  Many  of  the  films  are  wonderful  helps  in  teaching 
Geography  and  Natural  History.  Another  chance  for  good  profit 
is  to  have  a  Fiddler 's  Convention  held  at  the  school  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

In  appointing  committees  for  your  work  give  as  large  a  number 
of  members  as  possible  some  work  to  do,  for  developing  leaders  and 
workers  is  one  of  our  greatest  problems. 
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Attendance  on  the  regular  meetings  should  not  be  all  for  which 
the  member  enrolls.  The  association  should  function  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  school.  From  time  to  time,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  work,  funds  will  be  needed.  It  is  not  wise  to  solicit  or  collect 
funds  at  regular  meetings.  Do  not  have  the  members  feel  that 
every  time  they  attend  a  meeting  they  will  be  called  on  for  funds. 
Kather,  let  the  association  plan  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  funds 
through  community  channels.  The  community  at  large  will  not 
hesitate  to  give  when  it  feels  that  in  return  it  is  doing  good,  having 
a  good  time  and  enjoying  fellowship.  It  is  generally  better  to  raise 
funds  by  community  affairs  rather  than  by  individual  subscriptions. 
A  few  suggested  methods  are  here  given : 

1.  Festivals — Holiday  celebrations — such  as  May  Day.  Have  program  and 
charge  small  fee.    Valentine  party,  Armistice  Day. 

2.  Parties — Children 's  parties,  lawn  parties,  silver  tea,  indoor  parties  and 
receptions. 

3.  Concerts — Local  talent,  musical  concerts,  band  concerts,  old  fiddlers' 
convention,  victrola  concerts  and  the  like. 

4.  Feeds — Box  suppers,  chicken  stews,  pie  dinners,  cake  sales',  oyster  sup- 
pers, sandwich  sales,  candy  sales. 

5.  Community  Affairs — Community  Christmas  tree,  community  athletic 
field  day,  community  picnic,  community  fair,  community  circus. 

6.  Miscellaneous — Debates,  plays',  pageants,  sings,  school  exhibits,  spelling 
bees,  popular  girl  contests,  story  hours  and  games,  library  night,  illustrated 
lecture,  moving  pictures,  rummage  sales,  carnivals,  and  a  circus. 

The  community  may  have  many  other  original  ideas  and  meth- 
ods. It  may  be  that  the  local  community  utilizes  the  community 
chest  or  financial  federation  for  raising  funds.  In  this  case,  the 
parent-teacher  association  should  have  all  its  plans  conform  to  the 
accepted  community  programs. 

Local  Finances 

M.  E.  B. 

We  all  know  how  impossible  it  is  to  run  a  home  or  business  with- 
out funds,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions. 

The  State  and  National  Congress  have  many  expenses  which 
must  be  met  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  help  the  local  Asso- 
ciations. 

The  only  fee  for  joining  the  State  and  National  Congress  is  the 
payment  of  15c  a  year  per  member.     This  means  a  little  over  one 
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cent  a  month  for  each  member,  and  if  it  is  made  plain  to  the  local 
organizations  that  for  this  small  payment  they  may  have  a  part  in 
all  the  work  which  the  Congress  is  doing  they  will  feel  fully  re- 
paid. One  Association  alone  can  accomplish  but  little,  but  all  As- 
sociations banded  together  working  for  our  children's  good  will  be 
a  power  whose  strength  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Each  local  Association  must  have  its  finances  run  in  a  business- 
like way  in  order  to  do  good  work.  Associations  differ  in  their  ways 
of  collecting  their  dues.  Some  Associations  charge  25c  a  year  for 
dues  and  out  of  this  they  send  the  State  15c,  keeping  10c  for  each 
member  in  their  own  local  treasury ;  other  Associations  collect  15c 
from  each  member,  sending  the  whole  amount  to  the  State,  and  still 
others  pay  the  dues  of  15c  a  member  from  the  local  treasury,  as  that 
consists  of  money  raised  by  the  whole  Association. 

Whichever  way  you  decide  upon  be  sure  that  the  15c  a  member 
is  sent  to  the  Treasurer  each  year. 

Local  Associations  should  never  send  funds  to  the  National  Office 
as  this  only  delays  matters.  The  National  handles  its  business  with 
the  State  Treasurer,  and  when  a  local  sends  dues  to  the  National  the 
National  has  to  send  the  dues  back  to  the  State  Treasurer. 

Have  a  regular  time  to  pay  your  State  Dues.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  dues  are  paid  in  the  Spring  or  Fall,  but  many  As- 
sociations find  it  difficult  to  collect  the  dues  early  in  the  Fall  when 
schools  are  opening,  and  as  the  books  close  for  auditing  the  15th  of 
October  it  is  often  better  to  pay  dues  in  January  or  February.  If 
you  pay  dues  in  January,  these  dues  make  you  a  member  till  the 
next  January  and  delegates  can  be  sent  to  the  State  Convention  in 
the  Fall  based  on  the  number  of  paid  members.  The  President  and 
one  voting  delegate  for  every  25  members  constitute  an  Association 's 
voting  quota  at  State  Convention.  Of  the  15c  sent  by  the  locals  to 
the  State  we  send  5c  to  the  National  to  help  in  payment  of  officers 
and  printing  of  literature  and  furthering  the  National  work.  State 
officers  receive  no  pay,  and  the  10c  kept  in  the  State  Treasury  is 
used  for  printing,  postage  and  stationery. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Handbook  has  been  revised  and  re- 
printed this  year  and  each  Assocation  affiliated  with  the  State  and 
National  Congress  will  have  a  copy  of  this  free. 

The  Bulletin,  our  State  Parent-Teacher  Association  paper,  is 
sent  free  of  charge  to  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and 
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Treasurer  of  all  affiliated  Associations  provided  a  list  of  these  offic- 
ers with  addresses  is  filed  with  the  State  Treasurer. 

Sometimes,  we  have  complaints  that  the  present  officers  are  not 
receiving  the  Bulletin.  Oftentimes  this  is  because  no  notice  is  sent 
to  us  when  new  officers  are  elected. 

We  want  to  be  of  the  greatest  help  possible  to  all  local  Associ- 
ations, but  to  accomplish  this  we  must  have  your  cooperation.  We 
are  ready  at  any  time  to  answer  any  questions  which  you  need 
help  on,  and  we  can  send  you  leaflets  which  will  help  you  in  your 
programs  and  Child  Welfare  Work. 

We  are  striving  for  an  endowment  Fund  whose  income  will  sup- 
port a  Field  Secretary  so  that  Associations  needing  help  to  organize 
can  have  her  services.  To  raise  this  fund  we  are  seeking  Life  Mem- 
bers. Twenty-five  dollars  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer  makes  one  a 
life  member,  and  this  sum  less  10%,  which  goes  to  the  National,  goes 
into  our  endowment  Fund.  A  number  of  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions have  given  life  membership  to  a  faithful  teacher  and  the  cer- 
tificate of  membership  which  we  issue  is  an  honor  for  the  teacher, 
and  the  money  is  a  help  to  the  fund. 

All  Associations  are  asked  to  send  accounts  of  novel  or  interest- 
ing meetings  to  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  so  that  we  may  know 
what  our  neighbors  are  doing. 

Child  Welfare  Department 
w.  o. 

Objectives  endorsed  by  the  State  Board : 

1.  To  celebrate  Child  Welfare  Day — Founders  Day — February  17,  in 
every  local  association. 

2.  To  secure  scholarships  or  Student  Loan  Fund  for  students  over  14 
years  who  rind  it  otherwise  impossible  to  continue  in  school. 

3.  To  secure  Juvenile  Protection  working  with  the  State  and  National 
Committee. 

4.  To  secure  the  following  child  welfare  laws  and  enactments: 

(a)  Law  reducing  hours'  of  labor  of  children  between  14 — 16  years  from 
10  hours  to  8  hours  per  day.  ' 

(b)  Law  making  attainment  as  well  as  age   a  requirement  before  chil- 
dren may  stop  school  and  enter  employment. 

(c)  Increase  of  appropriation  for  Mother's  Pension. 

5.  To  study  the  Child  Labor  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  our  local  groups  and  recommend  it  as  a  subject  of  debate  to  our 
State  Committee  on  Inter-High  School  Debates. 

6.  To  interest  local  school  boards  in  the  Visiting  Teacher  Work. 
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Haw  It  May  Be  Accomplished.  One  meeting  during  the  year 
should  be  devoted  to  your  local  Child  Welfare  interests  and  led  by 
the  Chairman  of  this  committee.  Also  observe  February  17  as  a 
Birthday  Celebration. 

1.  Local  chairmen  are  requested  to  see  that  a  program  is  arranged  and 
carried  out  by  the  association,  to  send  to  the  State  Chairmen  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  birthday  of  the  National  organization  was 
observed  in  the  local  association,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  amount 
collected  on  that  occasion  as  a  National  Birthday  Offering,  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  State  Treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  O.  Burton,  390  Scott  Avenue,  G'reensboro, 
North  Carolina. 

Program  material  issued  by  the  National  Chairman,  Mrs.  David  0.  Mears, 
1201  16th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  O,  may  be  secured  from  the  State 
Chairman,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Oldham,  1012  Minerva  Avenue,  Durham,  N.  C. 

2.  Student  Loan  Fund. 

(a)  Secure  permission  from  Board  of  Education  to  issue  envelopes 
through  the  school  in  spring  for  Student  Loan  Fund.  If  every  child 
would  contribute  only  a  nickel,  what  a  sum  this  would  make !  Let 
the  amount  draw  interest  during  the  summer. 

(b)  Solicit   contributions   from   other   organizations   and  individuals. 

(c)  Endowments  or  memorials. 

Of  course  Bazaars,   Sales,  Parties  may  swell  the  amount.     It  is  not 
wise  to  handicap  a  child  below  the  ninth  grade  with  a  loan  but  an 
Aid    Fund    may    be    established    to    provide    temporary    benefit    for 
books,  clothes,  lunch,  etc. 
Trustees   of   the   Student  Loan  Fund   should  be   appointed   for   a  varying 
period  of  years.     The  school  principal  and  the  local  Child  Welfare  Chairman 
should  be  members  of  this  board,  who  will  consider  all  applications.     Mrs.  Mil- 
ler B.  Porter,  2124  17  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.,  National  Chairman. 

3.  Juvenile  Protection. 

(a)  Study  the  laws  of  your  state  and  nation  relative  to  children. 
Address :  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Ealeigh,  North  Carolina. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  National  Child  Welfare  Association,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  Your  Local  Welfare 
Department. 

(b)  If  you  have  a  Juvenile  Court  in  your  community  visit  it  occasion- 
ally. Know  how  it  is  conducted.  Be  sure  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  Judge  and  other  Juvenile  Court  Officers  that  they  may  under- 
stand that  helpfulness  not  interference  is  your  object. 

(c)  Work  with  other  agencies,  to  provide  adequate  recreational  facilities 
in  your  community,  school  attendance  and  moral  development. 

The  Visiting  Teacher,  a  new  department  in  education,  is  proving  of 
value  wherever  tried  and  is  a  means  of  solving  many  complicated 
problems  arising  in  the  home  and  in  the  school  and  between  the 
two  institutions. 
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Mrs.   Mark   P.    Mears,    7258  Princeton    Ave.,  Chicago,   111.     National 

Chairman. 

Addresses  For  Free  Literature 

Parent-Teacher  Literature,  N.   C.  C.  W.,   Greensboro,  N.   C.   (State  the  leaflet). 

Your  State  Chairman  Child  Welfare,  Mrs.  L.   C.   Oldham,   Durham,   N.   C. 

Bureau  of  Education,   Home  Education  Division,  Washington,   D.   C. 

National  Probation  Association,  370  Seventh  avenue,  New  York  City. 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association,   370   Seventh  avenue,  New  York  City. 

National   Committee   for  Mental   Hygiene,    370    Seventh   avenue,    New   York   City. 

Playgrounds    and    Recreation   Association    of   America,    315    Fourth    avenue,    N.    Y.    C. 

Child  Welfare  League  of   America,   130  E.   22d   Street,   New  York   City. 

Big   Brother   and    Big    Sister   Federation,    200    Fifth   avenue,    New  York    City. 

American  Child  Health  Association,   370   Seventh  avenue,  New  York  City. 

Questions  to  Answer 

Did  you  celebrate  Child  Welfare  Day  (Founder's  Day),  February  17th? 

Did  you  send  your  offering  to  the  State  treasurer  as  a  gift  to  the  National? 

Have  you  used  the  N.  C.  Pageant,  "Our  National  Strength"? 

What  has  your  organization  spent  for  Child  Welfare  locally? 

How  many  children  (7 — 14  years)  have  you  aided  in  keeping  in  school  by 
clothing,  free  lunches,  milk,  furnishing  books,  etc.? 

Have  you  secured  free  medical  treatment  for  any  child,  thereby  making  it 
possible  for  him  to  continue  in  school? 

Have  you  a  student  aid  or  scholarship  fund  for  aiding  children  of  more 
than  14  years  to  continue  in  school? 

How  many  children  have  you  so  aided? 

Have  you  a  visiting  teacher? 

Is  there  a  need  for  a  visiting  teacher  in  your  school? 

Have  you  interviewed  your  state  senator  and  representative  on  their  attitude 
toward  improving  the  N.  C.  Child  Labor  Law? 

Do  you  know  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  other  Juvenile  Court 
Officers? 

Do  they  know  that  you  desire  to  render  helpful  co-operation? 

Do  you  know  the  attendance  officer? 

Do  you  assist  in  enforcing  regular  school  attendance? 

Have  you  parks  and  playgrounds  and  recreational  facilities  in  your  com- 
munity? 

Are  they  properly  supervised? 

Do  you  read  Child  Welfare  Magazine? 


PART  V 
SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS 


THE  PLAN  OF  PROCEDURE 
SUBJECTS  FOR  PROGRAMS 

Group       I.     The  School  Building  and  Grounds 

Group     II.     Child-Welfare 

Group  III.     Educational  Aims  and  School  Laws 

Group    IV.     Part     I.     The  Teacher 

Part  II.     Some  School  Problems 

Group      V.     Agencies  Aiding  Community  and  School 

Group    VI.     Miscellaneous  Topics 

ADDITIONAL  PROGRAM  SUBJECTS  AND  MATERIAL 


PART  V 
SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS 


The  Plan  of  Procedure 

H.  D.  M. 

The  programs  of  work  for  the  association  are  most  important. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  better  to  do  than  to  talk  about  doing;  it  is, 
however,  necessary  to  study  conditions,  to  discuss  problems,  and 
to  know  situations  before  altering  them  or  before  making  criticisms. 
Is  is  also  necessary  to  have  the  association  assemble  from  time  to 
time  to  receive  inspiration,  to  catch  a  vision  of  the  work  as  a  whole 
and  to  divide  the  work  properly  among  the  various  committees  and 
individuals.  It  is  also  good  for  the  community  to  study  and  know 
national  and  state  issues  and  to  obtain  a  variety  of  opinions  on  these 
subjects. 

Whenever  giving  a  program  remember  to  study  all  problems 
in  the  light  of  the  local  community.  Attempt  every  solution  with 
the  local  group  as  the  unit.  Thus,  the  local  community  radiates 
into  the  neighboring  sections  and  soon  joins  the  work  of  other 
communities  until  the  State  Association  is  functioning  through 
local  units. 

The  programs  given  are  for  practical  use.  There  are  six  main 
groups  of  programs  with  ten  subject  programs  to  each  group.  They 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  yearly  programs  of  ten  meetings  per 
year.  Every  subject  in  a  group  is  related  to  the  other  subjects  of 
the  same  group.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  entire  group  be  fol- 
lowed. Associations  may  find  it  best  to  select  programs  from  the 
various  groups.  There  are  in  all  sixty  programs  arranged  for  the 
use  of  association  meetings. 

The  general  plan  of  each  program  is  as  follows : 

1.  Subject  for  Study. 

2.  Topics  for  Discussion. 

3.  Suggested  Types  of  Meetings. 

4.  General  Suggestions. 

5.  Eeferences  and  Readings. 

1.  Subjects  for  Study:  There  are  endless  numbers  of  subjects 
for  study.    It  is  a  difficult  task  to  choose  those  which  will  be  most 
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interesting  and  at  the  same  time  function  in  the  community.  Some 
subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  individual  community  may  not  be 
listed.  "Whenever  a  problem  arises  that  needs  immediate  local  con- 
sideration and  solution  or  whenever  it  is  possible  that  the  services 
of  an  out-of-town  speaker  are  available,  give  way  from  the  regular 
meeting  to  the  special  meeting.  The  subjects  listed  may  be  studied 
in  group  form  as  yearly  programs  or  individual  subjects  chosen 
from  among  the  sixty  given. 

2.  Topics  for  Discussion:  For  the  convenience  of  those  who 
are  to  be  on  the  program  the  subject  is  divided  into  five  topics. 
They  are  given  as  workable  suggestions  and  to  give  an  insight  into 
the  subject  chosen.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  followed  slav- 
ishly. Where  there  is  only  one  speaker  on  the  program  the  topics 
may  serve  as  an  outline  for  the  speaker.  Where  two  or  more  are 
to  be  on  the  program  the  topics  may  serve  as  subjects  for  their 
remarks. 

3.  Suggested  Types  of  Meetings:  To  add  interest  to  the  meet- 
ings vary  the  methods  of  presenting  the  programs.  Different  sub- 
jects will  call  for  different  types  of  presentation.  It  will  be  surpris- 
ing to  find  how  many  varieties  of  meetings  can  be  given.  It  may  be 
that  many  suggestions  for  one  meeting  may  be  used  for  another. 
Originality  applied  to  the  types  of  meetings  will  serve  to  make 
them  interesting. 

4.  General  Suggestions:  Under  this  heading  a  few  general 
ideas  and  important  suggestions  are  given.  Every  meeting  and 
every  subject  present  something  new.  To  present  the  subject 
so  as  to  give  the  audience  the  proper  impressions  is  worthwhile. 
To  "get-across"  the  desired  message  will  call  forth  the  best  that 
is  in  the  members  giving  the  program.  These  suggestions  are  to 
aid  in  accomplishing  these  things. 

5.  References:  A  subject  is  a  useless  thing  unless  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  someone  available  who  knows  about  it  or  to  be  able 
to  obtain  books,  bulletins  and  other  helps  from  which  to  gather 
information.  The  references  and  readings  given  in  the  programs 
are  provided  by  the  University  Library.  Through  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Discussion  of  the  University  Extension  Division  package 
libraries  are  made,  dealing  with  the  subjects  given.  They  are 
sent  out  to  the  communities  to  aid  them  in  developing  programs. 
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Write  to  Miss  Nellie  Roberson,  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion, 
University  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  The  Bureau 
will  give  every  assistance  possible.  The  references  given  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  on  all  the  subjects  and  if  further  material 
is  needed,  ask  for  it.  In  writing  for  the  package  state  subject  and 
time  of  meeting. 

Subjects  for  Programs 

H.  D.  M. 

Note — Subjects  have  been  revised  and  additions  made  to  the 
reference  material. 

Group  I. — The  School  Building  and  Grounds 

Subject  1.  The  School  Building. 

Subject  2.  The  School  Grounds. 

Subject  3.  School  Equipment. 

Subject  4.  Beautifying  the  School  Grounds. 

Subject  5.  The  Playground  at  School. 

Subject  6.  The  School  Garden. 

Subject  7.  The  School  Sanitaries. 

Subject  8.  The  Water  Supply  for  the  School. 

Subject  9.  Consolidation  of  Schools. 

Subject  10.  The  School  as  a  Community  Center. 

Subject  1.    The  School  Building. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Is  the  building  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  community? 

2.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  building? 

3.  Is  the  building  properly  lighted? 

4.  Is  the  building  heated? 

5.  Is  the  building  properly  ventilated? 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  club  meeting  with  members  leading  discussion. 

2.  An  open  meeting  with  the  community. 

3.  Some  authority  on  school  architecture  to  lecture. 

4.  Illustrated    lecture    showing    buildings,    proper    methods    of    heating, 

lighting  and  ventilating. 

General  Suggestions: 

Stress  the  fact  that  the  school  building  is  owned  by  the  community. 
It  expresses  civic  pride. 
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Study  proper  and  modern  methods  of  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating 

the  school  buildings. 
Study  modern  types  of  school  building  plans  and  architecture. 
Cooperate  with  school  officials. 

Eeferences : 

Williams,  L.  A.,  The  Construction  of  Schoolhouses.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension   Division,    Chapel  Hill.      1920.      Contains   bibliographies. 

Edmondson,  E.  H.,  Suggested  Programs  of  Study  and  Work  for  Parent-Teacher 
Associations.  University  of  Indiana  Extension  Division,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
1921.      Contains  bibliographies. 

Dresslar,  F.  B.,  Rural  School  Houses  and  Grounds.  Bulletin  Whole  No.  585,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington.      1914. 

Mills,  W.  T.,  American  School  Building  Standards.  Franklin  Educational  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.     1915. 

Ayres,  L.  P.,  School  Buildings  and  Equipment.  The  Survey  Committee  of  the 
Cleveland   Foundation,    Cleveland,    Ohio,    1916. 

Ayres,  L.  P.,  Healthful  Schools — How  to  Build,  Equip,  and  Maintain  Them. 
Houghton  Mifflin   Co.,   Boston,   Mass.      1918. 

Barrow,  Alice,  A  School  Building  Program  for  Athens,  Georgia.  A  School  Build- 
ing Program  for  Meriden,  Conn.  A  School  Building  Program  for  Washington, 
North  Carolina.  These  three  studies  are  printed  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,   D.   C. 

Briggs,  Warren  R.,  Modern  American  School  Buildings.  J.  Wiley  and  Sons,  New 
York  City.      1909. 

Bruce,  William  C,  Grade  School  Buildings.  The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
1914-25. 

Englehardt,  N.  L.  A.,  A  School  Building  Program  for  Cities.  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia  University,   New  York  City.      1918. 

Arnold,  R.,  Modern  Citv  High  School,  Typical  of  Approved  Ideas  of  Today.  School 
Life,    10:    63-65.      December,    1924. 

Subject  2.    The  School  Grounds. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  The  location,  shape,  size,  and  development  of  grounds. 

2.  The   general   division   of   grounds — ornamental,   play   area,   and   school 

gardens. 

3.  The  ornamental  grounds. 

4.  The  play  area. 

5.  The  school  gardens. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Regular  club  meeting  with  members  leading  discussion. 

2.  Open    air    meetings,    members    surveying    grounds,    suggest    practical 

methods  of  better  development. 

3.  Illustrated  lectures  on  school  grounds. 

General  Suggestions: 

Develop  community  pride  in  beautification  of  grounds. 
Carry  the  beautification  into  every  garden. 

Set  aside  special  days  for  committees  t®  work  on  grounds,  planting 
flowers,  developing  play  area  and  the  like. 

Eeferences : 

Same  as  for  No.  1. 

Dresslar,    F.    B.,    Rural    Schoolhouses    and    Grounds.      Government    Printing    Office, 

Washington.      1914. 
National    Education    Association     (Commission    on    the    Reorganization    of    Secondary 

Education),  High  School  Buildings  and  Grounds.      Government  Printing  Office, 

Washington.     1922. 
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Subject  3.    School  Equipment. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Has  the  school  the  proper  equipment  needed  for  work? 

2.  Are  the  desks,  blackboards,  and  tables  of  the  proper  type? 

3.  What  can  be  done  for  curtains,  pictures,  flowers  and  many  attractive 

features  of  this  kind? 

4.  How  do  the  pupils  care  for  their  books? 

5.  What  are  the  needs  and  how  can  they  be  met? 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Let  the  teachers  lead  this  discussion. 

2.  Have  a  survey  of  the  equipment  by  dividing  the  club  into  small  groups 

and  have  the  teachers  lead  in  the  survey.     Eeport  from  this  survey. 

General  Suggestions: 

Every  business  man  likes  to  have  a  well  equipped  office. 

Every  workman  likes  to  have  good  tools  with  which  to  do  work. 

Every  housekeeper  wants  modern  conveniences. 

Work  at  school  is  greatly  handicapped  by  poor  equipment. 

Study  modern  methods  of  equipment. 

Study  the  text-book  problems. 

Eeferences : 

Same  as  for  No.  1. 

Bennett,  H.  E.,  Study  of  School  Posture  and  Seating.     Elementary  School  Journal. 
26:    50-57.      September,    1925. 

Subject  4.    Beautifying  the  School  Grounds. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  general  appearance  of  the  grounds. 

2.  Walks  and  paths  of  school  grounds. 

3.  Flowers  and  shrubbery  of  the  grounds. 

4.  The  fence  and  border  of  the  grounds. 

5.  What  can  be  done  for  development. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  club  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Practical    outdoor    meeting,    survey    of    grounds,    suggesting    develop- 

ment. 

3.  Have   a   flower   meeting.     Members   bring   seeds,   cuttings   and  plants 

for  planting. 

General  Suggestions  : 

Study  the  grounds  before  planning. 
Plan  with  some  future  development  in  view. 
Give  special  attention  to  walks  and  borders. 
Carry  the  movement  into  home  gardens. 
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Keferences  : 

Coker,   W.   C,   and  Matherly,   Enid,   How  to   Know  and  Use  the  Trees.     University 

of  North  Carolina  Extension   Division,  Chapel  Hill,   1924. 
Hayden,    E.,    Beautifying    School    Grounds.      School    Arts    Magazine,    24:    456-458. 

April,   1925. 

Subject  5.  The  Playground  at  School. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  The  play  area  of  the  school  grounds. 

2.  Laying  out  the  playground. 

3.  Equipping  the  playground. 

4.  Some  pieces  of  home-made  equipment. 

5.  The  value  of  the  playground. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Begular  club  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Having  a  supervisor  of  playgrounds  lecture. 

3.  A   demonstration   meeting   by   school   children   in   the   way    of   a   field 

day  of  games. 

4.  Practical  meeting   in   aiding  the  pupils   in  making  home-made   equip- 

ment. 

General  Suggestions: 

Carefully  plan  the  play  area. 

Carefully  place  play  equipment. 

Use  space  to  greatest  advantage  for  largest  number. 

Make  a  study  of  the  philosophy  of  play. 

Correlate  this  meeting,  games,  health  and  ethics. 

Eefeeences : 

Edmondson,   Edna  H.,   Suggested  Programs  of  Study  and  Work  for  Parent-Teacher 

Associations.      University   of   Indiana   Extension   Division.      Bloomington.      1921. 

Contains   bibliographies. 
Layout  and  Equipment  of  Playgrounds.     Community  Service.     One  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  City.     1921. 
Curtis,    H.    S.,    The    Reorganized    School   Playground.      U.    S.    Bureau    of   Education, 

"Washington,    D.    C. 
Story,  C.  J.,   Home-made  Playground  Apparatus  at  a  Country  School.     Playground, 

19:    101-102,  May,    1925. 
School   Playgrounds   of   New   York   City.      School   and   Societv,    21:    555-556.      May 

1925. 
School  as   a    Neighborhood    Recreation    Center.      Playground,    18:    487-488.      Novem 

ber,   1924. 

Subject  6.    The  School  Garden. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  general  value  of  the  school  garden. 

2.  Correlating  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

3.  The  aid  of  and  to  the  home  of  school  gardens. 

4.  Marketing  the  school  garden  products. 

5.  Interesting  stories  of  school  gardening. 
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Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  The  home  and  farm  demonstration  agents  as  lecturers. 

3.  Joint    meeting    of    parent-teacher    association    and    farmers'    organi- 

zations of  community. 

4.  Practical  demonstration  lesson  by  pupils. 

5.  Luncheon  of  school  garden  products  to  members. 

General  Suggestions: 

Encourage  this  type  of  education. 

Give  spacious  areas  for  developing  at  home. 

Encourage  the  buying  of  products. 

Study  the  marketing  situation  of  the  community. 

Study  the  chief  agricultural  products  of  the  community. 

References : 

Coker,  W.   C,   and  Matherly,   Enid,   How  to  Know   and  Use  the  Trees.      University 

of   North    Carolina    Extension    Division,    Chapel    Hill.      1924. 
Greene,    Maria    Louise,    Among    School    Gardens.      Charities    Pub.    Committee,    New 

York.     1911. 
Hemenway,   H.    D.,    How   to   Make    School   Gardens.      Doubleday,    Page,    New  York. 

1909. 
Jarvis,   C.   D.,   Gardening  in   Elementary   City   Schools.      Government   Printing   Office, 

Washington.      1916. 
Meier,  W.  H.  D.,   School  and  Home  Gardens.     Ginn  and  Company,  New  York  City. 

1911. 
Williams,    Dora,    Gardens    and    Their    Meaning.      Ginn    and    Company,    New    York. 

1911. 
Duncan,  F.,  Garden  Setting  For  A  School.     Delineator,  106:  20.     June,  1925. 

Subject  7.    The  School  Sanitaries. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  type  of  sanitary  in  the  school. 

2.  The  different  types  of  sanitary  sanitaries. 

3.  Keeping  the  sanitary  sanitary. 

4.  Diseases  traceable  to  improperly  kept  sanitaries. 

5.  The  responsibility  of  this  problem. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  club  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  health  officer  to  lecture  and  demonstrate. 

3.  Have  some  local  doctor  lecture. 

4.  Round  table  discussion  of  this  problem. 

5.  Demonstration  of  different  types  of  sanitaries. 

General  Suggestions: 

Stress  the  importance  of  this  question. 

Make  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation,  suggest  and  solve. 

Study  diseases  common  to  sanitaries. 

Do  not  neglect  the  moral  side  of  the  question. 

Stress  the  fact  that  it  is  a  community  problem. 
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References : 

Saville,  Thorndike,  Sanitation  in  the  South.  University  of  North  Carolina  Exten- 
sion   Division,    Chapel   Hill.      1919. 

Williams,  L.  A.,  The  Construction  of  School  Houses.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension   Division,   Chapel  Hill.      1920. 

Dresslar,   F.   B.,   School  Hygiene.     Macraillan   Co.,   New  York   City.      1916. 

State  Reconstruction  Studies,  No.  41.  Universitv  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Division,   Chapel  Hill.     1921. 

Subject  8.    The  Water  Supply. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  The  general  value  of  proper  water  supply. 

2.  Sources  of  water  contaminations. 

3.  Keeping  the  "water  supply  clean  and  plentiful. 

4.  From  the  well  or  faucet  to  the  mouth  of  the  pupil. 

5.  The  common  drinking  cup  or  dipper — the  sanitary  way. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  club  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  health  officer  or  local  doctor  lecture. 

3.  A  community  meeting  to  study  problem  as  a  community  affair. 

General  Suggestions  : 

Stress  the  value  of  a  pure  water  supply. 

Make  first-hand  studies  of  water  supply. 

Have  the  water  examined. 

Banish  forever  the  common  drinking  cup  or  dipper. 

Teach  fundamental  principles  of  sanitation. 

References : 

Saville,  Thorndike,  Sanitation  in  the  South.     University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 

Division,   Chapel   Hill.      1919. 
Kerr,   J.  W.,   and  Moll,   A.   A.,   Common   Drinking   Cups  and  Roller  Towels.      U.    S. 

Public    Health    Service,    Treasury    Department,     Bulletin    No.     57,    Washington, 

D.  C. 

Subject  9.  Consolidation  of  Schools. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  The  general  movement  of  consolidation. 

2.  Benefits  of  consolidation. 

3.  Arguments  against  consolidation  and  answers. 

4.  Examples  of  successful  consolidations. 

5.  Consolidation  in  the  local  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  county  superintendent  lecture  on  consolidation. 

3.  Visit  consolidated  schools  and  study. 

4.  If    school    is    not    consolidated — study    methods    of    procedure    toward 

consolidation. 
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General  Suggestions: 

Consolidation    will    solve    many    of    the    present    ailments    of    the    small 

schools. 
Study  the  movement  from  the  financial  standpoint. 
Make  special  efforts  to  interest  those  opposed  to  the  movement. 

References  : 

Knight,  E.  W.,  The  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension   Division,    Chapel  Hill.      1920.      Contains   bibliography. 

Package   Library   of    7    pieces.      University   Extension    Library    Service,    Chapel    Hill. 

Cubberley,  E.  P.,  Rural  Life  and  Education.     Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston.     1914. 

Abel,  James  F.,  Consolidation  of  Schools  and  Transportation  of  Pupils.  Govern- 
ment  Printing    Office,    Washington,    D.    C.      1923. 

Arp,  J.  B.,  Rural  Education  and  the  Consolidated  School.  "World  Book  Co., 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson,   N.  Y.      1919. 

Betts,  George  H.,  Better  Rural  Schools.     The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.     1914. 

Hayes,  A.  W.,  Rural  Community  Organization.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,   111.      1921. 

Abel,  J.  F.,  Study  of  260  School  Consolidations.  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion  Bulletin.      1924. 

Subject  10.    The  School  as  a  Community  Center. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  school  as  a  community  builder. 

2.  Why  the  school  should  be  the  community  center. 

3.  Agencies  and  organizations  using  the  school. 

4.  The  future  citizens  of  the  community. 

5.  Values  of  having  the  school  the  community  center. 

Suggested  Types  op  Meetings: 

1.  Begular  club  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Open  community  meeting  with  general  discussion. 

3.  Evening  lecture  on  subject. 

4.  Community  get-together  on  grounds.     Dinner  and  speeches. 

General  Suggestions: 

Stress  the  fact  that  the   children   of  the   community  gather   there   every 

day  of  the  school  year. 
It  is  generally  located  for  the  convenience  of  the  largest  number. 
It  is  the  most  democratic  organization  of  the  community. 
It  is  a  building  owned  by  the  community. 

References : 

Bittner,    W.     S.,    The     Community     School     House.       Indiana     University    Extension 

Division,    Bloomington.      1915. 
Edmondson,   Edna  H.,    Suggested   Programs  of   Study  and  "Work  for   Parent-Teacher 

Associations.      Indiana    University   Extension    Division,    Bloomington.      1921. 
Jackson,    H.    E.,    A   Community   Center.      Macmillan    Co.,    N.   Y.      1918. 
Carney,    Mabel,    Country    Life    and    the    Country    School.      Row,    Peterson    and    Co., 

Chicago,    111.      1912. 
Hayes,   A.   W.,   Rural   Community  Organization.      The   University  of   Chicago   Press, 

Chicago,   111.      1921. 
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Group  II. — Child  Welfare 

Subject  11.  The  Rights  of  Childhood. 

Subject  12.  Our  Child  Problem  in  North  Carolina. 

Subject  13.  Infant  Welfare. 

Subject  14.  School  Children. 

Subject  15.  Juvenile  Courts. 

Subject  16.  Child-Caring  Institutions. 

Subject  17.  The  Delinquent  Child. 

Subject  18.  The  Dependent  and  Neglected  Child. 

Subject  19.  The  Defective  Child. 

Subject  20.  The  Future  Citizen. 

Note — The  general  plan  of  these  programs  with  the  subjects  follows  closely 
the  program  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
on  Child  Welfare.  It  is  especially  urged  that  the  work  of  the  board 
be  known  and  their  general  plan  followed. 

Subject  11.    The  Rights  of  Childhood. 

Topics  foe  Discussion: 

1.  Healthful  childhood. 

2.  Educated  childhood. 

3.  Happy  and  protected  childhood. 

4.  Patriotic  childhood. 

5.  BeligiouB  childhood. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  General  open  community  meeting    (inspirational). 

3.  Some  successful  mothers  to  talk. 

4.  Some  expert  on  child  welfare  to  lecture. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  series  of  subjects  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  fundamental  studies  of 

the  association. 
Stress  the  rights  of  childhood. 
Study  ways  of  giving  these  rights  to  every  child. 
Apply  them  to  the  individual  child. 
Test  them  as  to  the  children  of  the  community. 

References : 

Key,   Ellen  K.    Sofia,   The   Century  of  the   Child.     G.  P.   Putnam's   Sons,   New  York 

City.      1909. 
Mangold,   G.   B.,   Child  Problems.      Macmillan   Co.,   New  York  City.      1910. 
McKeever,   W.  A.,   Outlines   of  Child   Study.     Macmillan  Co.,   New  York   City. 
Child   Welfare    Program.      State    Board   of    Charities   and   Public   Welfare,    Raleigh, 

N.  C.     1921. 
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Odum,  H.  W.,  Children,  Care  and  Hygiene.  The  American  Academy  of  Political 
Science,    Supplement,    Child  Welfare,    Philadelphia,    Pa.      1923. 

Hunt,  Clara  W.,  What  Shall  We  Read  To  the  Children.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,    Mass. 

United  States  Children's  Bureau,  County  Organization  for  Child  Care  and  Pro- 
tection.     Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.      1922. 

Hagedorn,  Hermann,  You  Are  the  Hope  of  the  World.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York  City.      1917. 

Dix,  G.  H.,  Child  Study,  With  Special  Application  to  the  Teaching  of  Religion. 
Longmans,   Green   &   Co.,   New  York  City. 

Groves,   E.   R.,  Wholesome  Childhood.      Houghton  Mifflin   Co.,   Boston,   Mass.      1924. 

Subject  12.  Our  Child  Problems  in  North  Carolina. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Children  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  The  child  problems  as  shown  by  the  selective  draft  act. 

3.  "What  is  being  done  in  North  Carolina. 

4.  The  work  of  other  states  in  child  welfare. 

5.  The  child  welfare  program  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 

Welfare. 

Suggested  Types  op  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Commissioner  of  public  welfare  to  lecture. 

3.  Some  school  leader  to  talk. 

4.  Lecture  by  child  welfare  officer  of  state. 

5.  Lecture  by  superintendent  of  public  welfare  of  county. 

General  Suggestions: 

Everyone  should  know  the  problems  of  child  welfare. 
Study  what  is  being  done  and  affiliate  with  the  work. 
Know  what  other  states  are  doing. 

Know  the  child  welfare  program  o'f  the  state  board  and  aid  them  in 
any  way. 

Beferences : 

Swift,  W.   H.,   Child  Welfare  in  North  Carolina.      National  Child  Labor   Committee, 

New  York  City. 
Child  Welfare  Program.      State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh,  N. 

C.      1921. 
McKelway,   A.   J.,    Child   Labor   in   the    Carolinas.      Southern   Office   of  the   National 

Child   Labor   Committee,    New   York   City. 
United    States    Children    Bureau,     Child    Welfare    Program.       Government    Printing 

Office,  Washington. 
Mangold,   G.   B.,   Child   Problems.      The  Macmillan   Co.,   New  York   City. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,   Child  Welfare  in  North  Carolina.      New  York  City. 
Recent  Progress  in  Child  Welfare  Legislation.     Russell  Sage  Foundation,   New  York 

City.      1924. 

Subject  13.    Infant  Welfare. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Pre-natal  care  of  the  mother. 

2.  Instruction  in  care  of  child. 

3.  Proper  diet  and  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age. 
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4.  Diseases  common  to  infants. 

5.  The  general  care  of  the  infant. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Eegnlar  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Health  nurse  to  lecture. 

3.  Some  authority  on  subject  to  lecture. 

4.  Round  table  discussion  by  group. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance. 

Study  the  new  Sheppard-Towner  maternity  bill. 

Study  the  statistics  of  death  from  child-bearing. 

Study  the  number  of  children  dying  before  they  reach  six. 

What  is  the  condition  in  your  community? 

References : 

Read,   Mary  Lillian,   Mothercraft  Manual.      Little   Brown   &   Co.,   Boston.      1916. 

Package  Libraries.  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

United  States  Children's  Bureau,  The  Hygiene  of  Maternity  and  Childhood.  Gov- 
ernment Printing   Office,  Washington.      1924. 

Holt,  L.  E.,  The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York 
City.      1924. 

United  States  Children's  Bureau,  Child  Care — The  Pre-Sehool  Child,  by  Max  West. 
Government  Printing  Office,   Washington.      1922. 

Subject  14.    School  Children. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  school  children  of  our  community. 

2.  Wholesome  and  healthful  school  surroundings. 

3.  Wholesome  supervised  recreation. 

4.  Children's  organizations. 

5.  Importance  of  the  child 's  environment. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  expert  of  children  's  work  to  lecture. 

3.  The  county  or  local  superintendent  of  schools  to  lecture. 

4.  Study  group  of  statistics  on  the  subject. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  club 's  endeavors. 

Make  a  thorough  survey  of  school  conditions  and  surroundings. 
Know  the  kind  of  club  or  group  in  which  the  boy  or  girl  is  interested. 
Strive  to  have  the  environment  the  best. 

References : 

Hartshorne,    Hugh,    Childhood   and   Character.      Pilgrim   Press.      Boston.      1919. 
Haviland,    Mary    S.,     Character    Training    in    Childhood.       Small,    Mavnard    &    Co., 

Boston,   Mass.      1921. 
United   States  Bureau  of  Education,  Training  Little   Children.      Government  Printing 

Office,   Washington. 
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Furfey,   P.   H.,   The   Gang   Age.      The  MacMillan   Co.,   New  York   City.      1926. 
Wilson,     H.     W..     Children's     Catalog    of     4100     books,     third     edition    revised     and 
enlarged.     The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Subject  15.  Juvenile  Courts. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  The  juvenile  court  laws  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  Methods  of  procedure. 

3.  Juvenile  court  cases. 

4.  The  juvenile  offender  and  his  case. 

5.  The  juvenile  offender  and  the  case  of  society. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Juvenile  court  judge  to  lecture. 

3.  Probation  officer  to  lecture. 

4.  Eound  table  discussion  for  community  study. 

5.  Some  leader  of  boys '  work  to  lecture  or  lead  the  discussion. 

General  Suggestions: 

Study  the  progress  of  the  juvenile  eourt. 

What  is  the  juvenile  offender  condition  in  the  community? 

Why  the  juvenile  offender? 

Is  the  jail  the  proper  place  for  him? 

What  is  the  best  solution  of  the  question? 

Is  the  visiting-teacher  a  good  juvenile  court  officer? 

References : 

Flexner,    Bernard,    and    Baldwin,    Roger    N.,    Juvenile    Courts   and    Probation.      The 

Century   Co.,   New  York   City.      1916. 
Mangold,  George  B.,   Child  Problems.     Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City.      1920. 
State    Reconstruction    Studies,    No.    41.      University    of    North    Carolina    Extension 

Division,    Chapel  Hill.      1921. 
George,   W.    R.,   Junior   Republic.      D.   Appleton   &   Co.,    New  York.      1912. 
Child  Welfare  Program.      State  Board  of   Charities,   Raleigh,   N.   C. 
Juvenile    Court    Law    of    North    Carolina,    State    Board    of    Charities    and    Public 

Welfare,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 
Lindsey,   B.  B.,  The  Revolt  of  Modern  Youth.      Boni  and  Liveright,   New  York  City. 
Van  Waters,  Miriam,  Youth  in   Conflict.     Republic  Publishing  Co.,   New  York  City. 

Subject  16.    Child-Caring  Institutions  of  the  State. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  State  child-caring  institutions. 

2.  Maternity  homes. 

3.  Private   child-caring  institutions. 

4.  Child-placing  and  child-placing  societies. 

5.  Type  and  study  of  children  in  child-placing. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  official  of  some  child-caring  institution  to  speak. 
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3.  Some  official  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  speak. 

4.  If  possible — visits  to  child-caring  institutions. 

General  Suggestions  : 

Make  a  careful  survey  of  the  community  and  see  if  all  children  are  cared 

for  and  protected. 
Study  methods  of  child-placing. 
Where  possible  break  home  ties  as  method  of  last  resort. 

Eeferences : 

Publications   of   State   Board  of   Charities  and  Public  Welfare,   Raleigh,   N.   C. 

Social  Laws  and  Agencies  of  North  Carolina.  School  of  Public  Welfare,  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

McKeever,   William  A.,   Training   the   Boy.      MacMillan   Co.,   New  York   City.      1915. 

McKeever,   William   A.,   Training  the   Girl.      MacMillan   Co.,    New   York   City.      1914. 

Gruenberg,    S.   M.,   Your   Child.      Lippincott,    Philadelphia.      1913. 

North  Carolina  Child  Welfare  Program  for  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children,  State 
Board  of   Charities  and  Public  Welfare.      Raleigh,   N.   C. 

Child  Welfare  Programs,  United  States  Department  of  Labor — Children's  Bureau — 
Government   Printing    Office,    Washington. 

Slingerland,  W.  H.,  Child  Placing  in  Families — A  Manual.  Russell  Sage  Found- 
ation, New  York  City. 

Subject  17.    The  Delinquent  Child. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Delinquency  and  the  child. 

2.  Causes  of  delinquency. 

3.  Delinquency  and  the  community. 

4.  Solving  the  problems  of  delinquency. 

5.  Cases  of  delinquency. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Round  table  discussion  with  group  study. 

3.  Some  official  of  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  lecture. 

4.  Some  authority  on  the  subject  to  speak. 

5.  The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  to  speak. 

6.  Study  groups  making  surveys  and  studying  statistics  of  other  states. 

General  Suggestions  : 

This   and  the  next  two   subjects  are  closely  related  and  will  be  studied 

together. 
Having  made  a  thorough  study  of  these  faetros,  the  community  has  made 

a  good  survey  of  the  child. 
Always  study  with  two   ends  in  view — the  welfare  of  the  child  and  the 

good  of  the  community. 

References : 

Breckinridge,  S.  P.,  The  Delinquent  Child  and  the  Home.  Charities  Publication 
Committee.     New  York  City.      1912. 

Publications  of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Social  Laws  and  Agencies  of  North  Carolina.  School  of  Public  Welfare,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 
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Hoag,   E.   B„   Crime,   Abnormal  Minds,   and  the  Law.     The  Bobbs-Merrill   Co.,   In- 
dianapolis. 
Travis,  Thomas,  The  Young  Malefactor.     Crowell  &  Co.,   New  York  City. 
Drucker,  Saul,  Children  Astray.     Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1923. 

Subject  18.   The  Dependent  and  Neglected  Child. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  Dependent  and  neglected  children. 

2.  The  home  and  the  dependent  or  neglected  child. 

3.  The  community  and  the  dependent  or  neglected  child. 

4.  What  may  be  done  by  juvenile  courts  and  superintendents  of  Public 

Welfare. 

5.  Cases  of  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 
Same  as  for  subject  17. 

General  Suggestions: 

Same  as  for  subject  17. 

References  : 

Same  as  for  No.  17. 

Folks,    Homer,    The    Care   of    Destitute,    Neglected,    and    Delinquent    Children.      The 

Macmillan  Co.,   New  York  City. 
United  States  Children's  Bureau,  Foster-Home  Care  for  Dependent  Children. 
Also,  Illegitimacy  as   a   Child  Welfare  Problem.      Both  from  the   Government  Print- 
ing  Office,   Washington.      1924. 

Subject  19.    The  Defective  Child. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  The  defective  child. 

2.  General  physical  defects  of  childhood. 

3.  What  may  be  done  to  eliminate  these. 

4.  The  defective  child  and  education. 

5.  The  defective  child  and  the  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 
Same  as  for  subject  17. 

General  Suggestions: 

Same  as  for  subject  17. 

References : 

Treadway,    W.    L.,    and    Lundberg,    E.    O.,    Mental    Defect    in    a    Rural    County. 

Bulletin   No.   48.      Government  Printing   Office,   Washington,   D.   C.      1919. 
Goddard,  H.  H.,  Human  Efficiency  and  Levels  of  Intelligence.     Princeton  University 

Press,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1920. 
McKeever,    W.    A.,    Outlines   of    Child    Study.      The   Macmillan    Co.,    New   York    City. 
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Subject  20.  The  Future  Citizen. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  rights  of  childhood. 

2.  What  the  community  owes  the  future  citizen. 

3.  The  future  citizen  and  citizenship. 

4.  The  future  citizen  today. 

5.  The  future  citizen  and  the  future  state. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  distinguished  citizen  of  today  to  talk. 

3.  Open  meeting  of  community  with  future  citizens  as  guests. 

4.  Picnic  with  future  citizens  as  guests  and  speaking. 

5.  Pageant  with  the  future  citizen  in  proper  relation  with  community  as 

theme. 

General  Suggestions  : 

Have  this  an  inspirational  meeting  of  the  highest  type. 
Endeavor  to  have  as  many  children  present  as  possible. 
Use  this  meeting  as  a  membership  drive  meeting. 
This  will  be  a  good  opening  or  closing  meeting. 

Eeference : 

Cabot,    Ella   Lvman,    A    Course    in    Citizenship    and    Patriotism.      Houghton    Mifflin, 
Boston,    1918. 


Group  III. — Educational  Aims  and  School  Laws 
Subject  21.  Training  for  Citizenship. 
Subject  22.  Americanization. 
Subject  23.  Elimination  of  Illiteracy. 
Subject  24.  Vocational  Training. 
Subject  25.  Physical  Training. 
Subject  26.  Teaching  Thrift. 
Subject  27.  Compulsory  Education  Law. 
Subject  28.  Child  Labor  Law. 
Subject  29.  Financing  the  Schools. 
Subject  30.  Some  Proposed  School  Legislation. 

Subject  21.  Training  for  Citizenship. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  real  meaning  of  citizenship. 

2.  Ideals  of  citizenship. 

3.  Methods  of  training  for  citizenship. 
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4.  Patriotism  and  citizenship. 

5.  The  community  and  citizenship. 

''Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  The  school  superintendent  or  teacher  to  talk. 

3.  Patriotic  program  bringing  out  the  citizenship  idea. 

4.  Some  out-of-town  speaker,  having  an  inspirational  meeting. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  one  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  present  educational  program. 
Study  the  subject  from  the  national  as  well  as  local  viewpoint. 
Apply  principles  of  citizenship  in  practical  ways. 

References : 

Allen,    W.    H.,    Universal    Training    for    Citizenship.       Macmillan    Co.,    New    York 

City.     1917. 
Cabot,    Ella    Lyman,    A    Course    in    Citizenship    and    Patriotism.      Houghton    Mifflin 

Co.,  Boston.     1918. 
Hamilton,    J.    G.    deR.,    and    Knight,    E.    W.,    Education    for    Citizenship.      Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington.     1921. 
Jenks,  J.  W.,  Citizenship  and  the  Schools.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  City.     1906. 
Ashley,    R.    L.,    The    Practice    of    Citizenship    in    the    Home,    School,    Business    and 

Community.     Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City.     1922. 
Baker-Crothers,    Hales,    Problems    of    Citizenship.      Henry    Holt    &    Co.,    New    York 

City.      1924. 
Carroll,    D.    D.,    Studies    in    Citizenship    for   Women.      University   of    North    Carolina 

Extension   Division,    Chapel  Hill,    N.    C.      1923. 
Hartman,    Gertrude,    Home   and   Community   Life.      E.    P.   Dutton   &    Co.,    New   York 

City.     1923. 
Morgan,    Dewitt    S.,    Living    and    Working    Together.       C.    Scribner's    Sons,    New 

York  City.     1923. 
Citizenship  in  a  Democracy.     C.   Scribner's   Sons,   New  York  City.      1923. 

Subject  22.    Americanization. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  meaning  of  Americanization  education. 

2.  Training  the  resident  persons  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage. 

3.  Immigration  and  Americanization. 

4.  Aims  of  Americanization. 

5.  Promoting  national  unity  and  solidarity. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  civic  official  to  talk. 

3.  General  open  community  meeting  with  speaker. 

4.  Group  study  of  immigration  arid  its  problems. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  problem  of  immigration  is  an  important  one. 
The  assimilation  of  the  foreign  elements  is  necessary. 
Study  the  problems  and  know  what  is  being  done. 
Study  the  local  immigration  situation — if  any. 

Form   study   groups   to    make    a   thorough   study    of    this    subject.      It    is 
interesting. 
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Eeferences : 

Dixon,   Royal,   Americanization.     Macmillan   Co.,    New  York   City.      1916. 

Package    Libraries:    University   Extension    Library    Service,    Chapel   Hill,    N.    C. 

Bok,  Edward  W.,  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.  C.  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York   City.      1920. 

Butler,  Fred  C,  Community  Americanization  and  State  Americanization.  Depart- 
ment  of   the   Interior,   Washington,    Government   Printing   Office,    1920. 

Daniel,  John,  America  via  the  Neighborhood.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York 
City.      1920. 

Erwin,  E.  J.,  An  Americanization  Program,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Bulletin   No.    30.      Washington,   D.   C.      1923. 

Gavit,   John  P.,   Americans  by   Choice.      Harper   &   Brothers,   New  York  City.      1922. 

Mahoney,  P.  V.,  Americanization  in  the  United  States.  Government  Printing 
Office,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Subject  23.    Eliminating  Illiteracy. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Illiteracy  in  the   United   States,   in   Xorth   Carolina   and   in   the   local 

community. 

2.  The  illiterate. 

3.  The  illiterate  and  the  community. 

4.  What  is  being  done  to  help  eliminate  illiteracy. 

5.  Lowering  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  local  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  prominent  social  worker  to  speak. 

3.  Study  group  of  the  local  situation  and  condition. 

4.  County  superintendent  of  schools  to  give  talk. 

5.  Practical  work  in  eliminating  illiteracy. 

General  Suggestions: 

There  is  too  much  illiteracy  in  most  communities. 

Make  a  survey  of  the  number  and  see  what  may  be  done. 

Set  as  a  standard — 100  per  cent  literate. 

Study  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy. 

Eeferences : 

Publications    from    office    of    Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 

State  Reconstruction  Studies,  No.  41.  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,   1921. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Cora  W.,  Moonlight  Schools  for  the  Emancipation  of  Adult  Illiter- 
ates.     E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.,   New  York   City.      1922. 

Twelve  Lessons  in  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  designed  for  use  in  Moon- 
light Schools  in  North  Carolina.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.     1915. 

Subject  24.    Vocational  Training. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Types  of  vocational  training  and  general  value. 

2.  Manual  arts  in  the  school  curriculum. 

3.  Home  economics  in  the  school  curriculum. 

4.  Part-time  schools  and  education  in  trades  and  industries. 

5.  Agriculture  in  the  school  curriculum. 
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Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  teachers  of  the  various  vocational  subjects  to  lead. 

3.  Have  some  state  or  national  field  agent  to  speak. 

4.  Practical  meeting  with  an  exhibit  of  work  by  school  children. 

5.  Have  pupils  give  papers  on  the  value  of  the  work. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  one  of  the  leading  subjects  of  modern  educational  thought. 
Make  it  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum  of  the  local  community. 
Especially  stress  the  advantage  of  certain  subjects  for  local  color. 

References : 

Publications    from    State    Board    of   Vocational    Education,    Baleigh,    N.    C. 
Dickson,    Mrs.    Margaret    S.,    Vocational    Guidance    for   Girls.      Rand,    McNally   Co., 

New  York  City.     1919. 
Ryan,   W.    C,   Vocational   Guidance  and   the  Public    School.      United   States   Bureau 

of  Education,   Washington.      1918. 

Subject  25.    Physical  Training  and  Development. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Physical  training  as  a  part  of  the  school  program. 

2.  State  requirements  in  physical  training. 

3.  Advantages  of  good  physical  training. 

4.  Physical  training  and  the  future  citizen. 

5.  General  physical  training  in  the  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  expert  in  physical  training  to  lecture. 

3.  Demonstration  meeting  with  children  leading. 

4.  A  survey  of  physical  condition  of  children  with  a  program  of  develop- 

ment. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  a  subject  that  is  vital  to  the  best  development  of  the  community. 

Encourage  its  promotion  and  program. 

Study  the  effects  of  no  physical  training. 

If  possible,  have  a  trained  leader  in  this  work. 

References : 

Publications  from   State   Bureau  of   Community  Service,   Raleigh,   N.   C. 

Camp,    Walter    Chauncey,    Keeping    Pit    All    the    Way.      Harper    and    Bros.,    New 

York  City.      1919. 
Bulletins   of  various   State   Departments  of  Education. 
Bowen,    Wilbur    P.,    A    Teacher's    Course    in    Physical    Training.       G.    Wahr,    Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.     1917. 
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Subject  26.    Teaching  Thrift. 

Topics  foe  Discussion: 

1.  Values  for  character  development  in  thrift. 

2.  Making  an  early  start  with  the  thrift  movement. 

3.  Thrift  clubs  and  thrift  aids. 

4.  Thrift  in  home  and  community  life. 

5.  Experiences  and  stories  of  thrift. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  government  agent  to  speak. 

3.  Experience  meeting  with  stories  of  thrift. 

4.  Children  to  tell  ways  of  thrift. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  United  States  Government  is  interested  in  this  subject  and  will  give 

aid. 
Find  ways  to  allow  the  children  to  earn  and  then  teach  thrift. 
Encourage  thrift. 
Study  character  development  in  men  and  women  who  know  thrift. 

Eeferences : 

Outlines    of    Lessons    to    Teach   Thrift.      U.    S.    Government   Treasury    Department, 

Washington. 
Brown,    Mary    Wilcox,    The    Development    of    Thrift.      Macmillan    Co.,    N.    Y.,    1900. 
Haskin,    F.    J.,    How    Other    People    Get    Ahead.       U.     S.    Treasury    Department, 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.     1919. 

Subject  27.    Compulsory  Education  Law. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  North  Carolina  compulsory  education  law. 

2.  Enforcing  the  law. 

3.  Non-attendance  of  school — its  effect  on  child,  school  and  community. 

4.  The  truant  problem  and  solution. 

5.  Bettering  the  compulsory  education  law. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Truant  officer  to  talk. 

3.  County  superintendents  of  schools  to  explain  law. 

4.  Group  study  of  community  situation. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  a  good  law  and  needs  the  support  of  every  association  to  make  it 

a  better  law. 
Aid  in  keeping  the  law. 

Develop  an  attractiveness  at  the  school  to  hold  the  child. 
Make  the  school  inviting. 
Cooperate  with  officials  in  performance  of  duties. 
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Eefeeences : 


Publications  of  State  Board  of  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

State  Beconstruction  Studies,  No.  41.  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Division,   Chapel   Hill,   N.   C.      1921. 

Beaves,  G.  H.,  Factors  Controlling  Attendance  in  Bural  Schools.  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  Univeristy,  New  York  City.     1920. 

Bules  and  Begulations  Governing  Compulsory  Attendance.  State  Superintendent 
of  Public   Instruction,    Baleigh,   N.    C. 

Subject  28.    The  Child  Labor  Law. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  North  Carolina's  child  labor  law. 

2.  The  national  law  and  its  enforcement. 

3.  The  child  labor  problem  in  the  community. 

4.  North  Carolina  child  labor  commission. 

5.  Child  labor  and  the  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Government  official  to  lecture. 

3.  Illustrated  lecture. 

4.  State  official  from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

General  Suggestions: 

While  this  is  a  problem  of  welfare  it  is  directly  related  to  school. 

Close  the  doors  of  the  factory  to  children  and  open  the  doors  of  the  school. 

Encourage  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Study  the  results  of  child  labor. 

Study  the  question  from  the  future  viewpoint. 

Eeferences : 

Publications    of   the   National    Child    Labor    Committee,    105    East   22d    Street,    New 

York    City. 
Spargo,    John,   The    Bitter    Cry   of   the    Children.      Macmillan    Co.,    New  York    City. 

1915. 
Publications  of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  Baleigh,   N.  C. 
Fuller,    R.    G.,    Child    Labor    and    the    Constitution.      Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Co.,    New 

York  City.      1923. 
Jarvis,     Chester     D.,     Work     of     School     Children     During     Out     of     School     Hours. 

Government   Printing   Office,    Washington,    D.    C. 
Johnson,  Julia  E.,  Child  Labor.     H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,   New  York  City.      1926. 
Child    Labor    Amendment    Issue,    Congressional    Digest,    Washington,    D.    C.       1923. 

Subject  29.  Financing  the  Schools. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Financing  the  state  schools. 

2.  Local  tax  and  local  means  of  financing  the  school. 

3.  Taxation  for  education. 

4.  Bonds  for  school  improvements. 

5.  Education  as  an  investment. 
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Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Kegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  County  commissioners  to  talk. 

3.  County  representative  or  senator  to  talk. 

4.  Open  meeting  for  raising  school  funds. 

5.  Practical  meeting  in  aiding  bond  election. 

General  Suggestions: 

Everyone  should  be  interested  and  know  about  the  ways  and  means  of 

financing  education. 
Encourage  the  development  of  school  in  the  community. 
Help  in  all  elections  for  development. 
Study  these  questions  from  a  future  standpoint  as  well  as  present. 

Eeferences : 

Publications  of   State   Board  of  Education,   Raleigh,   N.   C. 

State   Reconstruction    Studies,    No.   41.      U.    N.    C.    Extension   Division. 

Social  Laws  and  Agencies  of  North  Carolina,   School  of  Public  Welfare,   University 

of  North  Carolina. 
Cubberly,     E.     P.,     School    Funds    and    Their    Apportionment.       Teachers     College, 

Columbia   University,   New  York   City.      1906. 

Subject  30.  Some  Proposed  School  Legislation. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Some  proposed  school  laws. 

2.  Will  they  develop  or  hinder  development? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  proposed  law  on  the  individual  and  on  the 

community? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  needs  of  education  that  may  be  legalized? 

5.  Working   for   constructive   educational   legislation. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Kegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Eepresentative  or  senator  in  state  legislature  to  explain  proposed  laws. 

3.  Planning  laws  for  educational  development. 

General  Suggestions: 

Show  active  interest  in  any  proposed  law  to  develop  education. 

Study  the  law  and  see  if  it  deserves  support. 

Do  not  accept  any  and  every  law  for  schools. 

Study  the  situation  and  see  what  may  be  done  to  improve  things. 

Never  encourage  the  tearing  down  of  laws   that  are   constructive. 

Eeferences : 

Publications    of    N.     E.    A.,    Hugh    MacGill,    Washington,     D.     C.     (History    of    the 

Towner-Sterling  Bill  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  Hugh  MacGill). 
New     School    Legislation     Enacted    by     the    General    Assembly    of     North     Carolina. 
State    Superintendent   of   Public    Instruction,    Raleigh,    N.    C.      1923. 
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Group  IV. — Part    I:    The  Teacher 

Part  II :    Some  School  Problems 

Subject  31.  The  Teacher  and  the  Community. 

Subject  32.  The  Teacherage. 

Subject  33.  Teachers'  Salaries  and  Preparation. 

Subject  34.  Shortage  of  Teachers. 

Subject  35.  School  Organization  and  Reports. 

Subject  36.  The  Daily  Program  of  School  Work. 

Subject  37.    How  to  Study. 

Subject  38.  Discipline. 

Subject  39.  Retardation  and  Backward  Children. 

Subject  40.  Music,  Art  and  Expression  in  the  School. 

Subject  31.  The  Teacher  and  the  Community. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  the  teacher  means  to  the  community. 

2.  What  the  community  means  to  the  teacher. 

3.  What  the  teacher  owes  the  community. 

4.  What  the  community  owes  the  teacher. 

5.  Teacher  and  parent  in  full  cooperation  for  the  good  of  the  child. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  a  general  representative  meeting  of  parents  and  teachers  with  a 

round  table  discussion. 

General  Suggestions: 

Eemember    this    meeting    is    best    in    results    when    made    practical    in 

cooperation. 
A  thorough  understanding  of  parent  and  teacher  is  half  the  school  battle. 
A  clear  understanding  prevents  so  much  unnecessary  trouble. 
Encourage  the  association  of  parent  and  teacher. 

Keferences: 

McFee,  Inez  N.,  The  Teacher,  The  School  and  the  Community.  American  Book  Co., 
New   York,    1918. 

Hart,  J.  K.,  Educational  Resources  of  Village  and  Rural  Communities.  Macmillan 
Co.      1914. 

Dale,    J.    A.,    The   Teacher    and    the    Community.      Canada    M,    62:    383-388.      1924. 

Foght,  H.  W.,  The  Rural  Teacher  and  His  Work  in  Community  Leadership.  Mac- 
millan  Co.      1918. 
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Subject  32.  The  Teacherage. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  The  non-resident  teacher  and  her  home  in  the  community. 

2.  A  teacherage  in  the  community. 

3.  Benefits  of  a  teacherage. 

4.  How  a  teacherage  is  obtained,  kept  up  and  supplied. 

5.  Examples  of  successful  teacherages. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  If  there  is  a  teacherage  in  the  community  have  the  teachers  to  entertain 

the  association  there. 

3.  Have  a  teacher  from  a  neighboring  teacherage  talk  about  the  teacherage 

to  the  association. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  housing  of  non-resident  teachers  in  the  community  is  a  problem. 
The  teacher  should  have  entrance  into  the  best  homes. 
A  happy  and  healthy  surrounding  and  home  will  make  for  the  best  work. 
The  teacherage  offers  the  teachers  a  home  that  they  may  call  their  own. 

References : 

The  University  News  Letter,  Vol.  Ill,   No.   23,   Chapel  Hill,   N.   C. 
Cottages  for   Country   School  Teachers.      World's   Work,    32:266,   Jl.    '16. 
Pennybacker,    Mrs.   P.   V.,    Need   of  Teachers'    Homes,    Ladies    Home   Journal   32:25, 

Feb.   '15. 
School  Manse.      School   and   Society,   7:772-3,   Je.   29,   '18. 
Pardee,   J.    S.,  Teacherages.      Country  Life,   29:24.      Mr.    1916. 
Elliott,     G.,    and    White,     C.    E.,     Jr.,    Modern     School    House    and    Homes    for    the 

Teachers.      Ladies    Home   Journal,    39:157-158,    October,    1922. 
Teachers'    Houses  in   Rural  Districts.     World's  Work  45:355,   February,   1923. 
Muerman,    J.     C,    The    District    Owned    and    Controlled    Teacher's    Home.       United 

States   Bureau   of   Education   Bulletin   No.    16.      1922. 

Subject  33.  Teachers'  Salaries  and  Preparation. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  salary  schedule  of  local  teachers. 

2.  Salaries  of  neighboring  teachers  and  the  salary  schedule  of  the  state. 

3.  The  preparation  for  service. 

4.  Normal  training  and  its  value. 

5.  Is  the  laborer  worthy  of  his  or  her  hire? 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  A  defense  and  plea  for  better  salaries  by  civic  leaders  of  the  community. 

3.  Application   lesson   by   teachers — giving   salaries,   standards    of   living, 

earnings,  etc. 

4.  An  open  discussion  of  the  question  by  local  members  of  the  board. 

5.  Lecture  by  county  superintendent. 
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General  Suggestions: 

Make  a  close  study  of  teacher 's  salary  and  cost  of  living. 
Eequire  the  best  of  preparation  when  paying  good  salaries. 
Have  the  teachers  give  their  side  of  this  problem. 
Study  the  question  of  paying  for  the  year  around. 

Beferences : 

Evenden,     E.     S.,    Teachers'     Salaries    and     Salary     Schedules,     Commission    Series 

No.  6,  N.  E.  A.  Washington,  D.  C.      1919. 
Claxton,    P.   P.,    Better    Pay    and    Better  Teachers.      Forum   64:    346-51,    November, 

1920. 
Snow    Shovelers    and    School   Teachers.      Literary   Digest   64:34-5,   March    6,    1920. 
Teachers'  Salaries.     Review  of  Reviews  61:   316-17,  March,   1920. 
Teachers'    Salaries    and    the   Wages    of   Unskilled    Labor.      School    and    Society    11: 

176-7,   February  7,   1920. 
Teachers'   Salaries  in  General.      School  and  Society  11:27,  January  3,   1920. 
Bowden,    W.   T.,    Salaries   of   Principals   of   High   Schools.      U.    S.    Bureau  of   Edu- 
cation,   Bulletin   No.    44.      1920. 
Mahoney,    James,    Advancement    of    Teacher    with    the    Class.       U.    S.    Bureau    of 

Education,   Bulletin  No.   42.      1915. 
Monahan,   A.    O.   and   Dye,    C.   H.,   A   Comparison   of   Salaries   of   Rural  and  Urban 

Superintendents  of  Schools.     U.   S.  Bureau,  Bulletin  No.  33.     1917. 
A    Comparative    Study    of    the    Salaries    of    Teachers    and    School    Officers.      U.    S. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.   31.     1915. 


Subject  34.  The  Shortage  of  Teachers. 

Topics  foe  Discussion: 

1.  Seasons  for  the  shortage. 

2.  Ways  of  attracting  people  into  the  profession. 

3.  The  teacher  before  and  after  the  war. 

4.  Benefits  of  having  numbers  in  the  profession. 

5.  Methods  of  licensing  teachers  in  the  state. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Begular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Expert  from  state  department  or  national  bureau  to  lecture. 

3.  Statistical  meeting  with  charts  and  diagrams. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  problem  is  vital  to  every  community. 
Study  the  national  and  local  situation. 
Make  a  study  of  the  percentage  of  men  in  the  profession. 
Study  ways  of  attracting  teachers  to  the  community  and  of  keeping  them 
there  when  they  are  giving  good  service. 

Beferences : 

Shortage  of  High  School  Teachers.      School  and  Society  12:50,   July  10,   1920. 
Shortage   of  Teachers   in   the   United   States.      School  Review   28:    89-90.    February, 

1920. 
Wright,   F.   W.,  Teacher  Crisis.      Education  40:    548-50,   May,   1920. 
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Subject  35.  School  Organization  and  Reports. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  organization  of  the  community  school. 

2.  Officers  in  authority  and  their  duties. 

3.  Explanation  of  the  report  system. 

4.  The  health  report  cards. 

5.  Cooperation  of  parent  and  teacher  in  the  matter  of  handling  reports. 

Suggested  Types  op  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  County  superintendent  to  explain  organization  plan  of  county. 

3.  Local  superintendent  to  explain  the  report  card  plan.     Practical  meet- 

ing with  demonstration  cards  showing  system  of  grading,  marking  and 
signing. 

General  Suggestions: 

It  is  well  to  know  the  plan  of  school  organization. 

Also  to  know  those  in  authority  and  their  principal  duties. 

Monthly  or  weekly  report  cards  are  necessary  to  proper  school  functioning 

and  complete  support  of  parents  in  the  matter  of  signing  the  cards 

and  returning  them  promptly  is  important. 

Keferences : 

Alexander,    Carter,    School    Statistics    and    Publicity.       Silver    Burdett,    New    York 

City.      1919. 
Cubberley,   E.   P.,   Public    School  Administration.      Houghton   Mifflin,    Boston.      1916. 

Subject  36.  The  Daily  Program  of  School  Work. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  daily  program  of  work  and  examples  from  different  grades. 

2.  The  time  element  and  the  daily  program. 

3.  Number  of  periods  per  day  and  subjects  taught. 

4.  Adapting  the  program  to  needs  of  the  students. 

5.  Suggested  remedies  for  crowded  programs. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Superintendent    and    teachers    conduct    meeting    and    give    faets    and 

experiences. 

3.  Bound  table  discussion  for  practical  solution  if  the  program  is  crowded. 

General  Suggestions: 

If  the  school  is  not  a  consolidated  school  the  program  is  a  big  problem 
and  deserves  sympathy  of  every  parent.  If  the  school  is  consolidated 
or  graded  then  the  proper  selection  of  subjects  offers  consideration. 

Study  this  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child's  best  interest. 
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References : 

Bagley,  W.  C,  Class  Management.     Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.      1914. 

Sears,   J.   B.,    Classroom   Organization  and   Control.      Houghton   Mifflin,    Boston. 

1918. 
Edmundson,    J.    B.,    Daily    Schedule    in    the    High    School.       Bibliography.       U.     S. 

Bureau   of   Education,    Bulletin    No.    15.      1924. 
Kimball,    R.    S.,    Protecting    the    First    Period.       School    and    Society,    18:176-177, 

August,    1923. 
Some     Noteworthy    Efforts    Toward     Economy    of    Time.       School    Life,     9:155-156. 

March,    1924. 

Subject  37.  How  to  Study. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Teaching  how  to  study. 

2.  The  daily  lessons — the  teacher's  part  and  the  part   of  the  child  and 

parent. 

3.  Home  work. 

4.  The  time  element  in  teaching  and  studying. 

5.  Full  cooperation  of  parent  and  teacher  for  best  interest  of  child. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Specialist  or  supervisor  to  lecture  and  give  demonstrations  on  how  to 

study. 

3.  Practice  lessons  by  teacher  and  child  before  the  meeting. 

4.  Round   table   discussion   of  experiences   in   the   different   homes   of  the 

community. 

General  Suggestions: 

Too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  recitation  and  not  its  preparation. 
To  know  how  to  study  is  the  great  lesson  in  education. 
Have  a  clear  understanding  with  regard  to  home  work. 
Put  in  lessons  of  caring  for  books  and  school  materials. 
Stress  neatness  and  promptness  in  preparation. 

References : 

Sandwick,   R.  L.,   How  to   Study.      D.    C.   Heath,   New  York.      1915. 

Earhart,    L.   B.,   Teaching   Children   to   Study.      Houghton   Mifflin.      1909. 

McMurry,    F.    M,    How   to    Study    and   Teaching    How    to    Study.      Houghton   Mifflin 

Co.,    Boston,   Mass.      1909. 
Sandwick,    R.    L.,    How   to    Study  and  What   to    Study.      D.    C.   Heath   &   Co.,    New 

York   City.      1915. 

Subject  38.  Discipline. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  general  problem  of  child  discipline. 

2.  Discipline  in  the  home. 

3.  School  discipline. 

4.  Individual  and  group  discipline. 

5.  Lessons  of  discipline. 
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Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Superintendent  of  school  to  lecture. 

3.  Experience  meeting  in  discipline  lessons. 

General  Suggestions: 

While  this  is  an  individual  problem,  there  are  fundamental  elements  about 

the  problem  that  are  general  in  nature. 
Have    a    thorough    understanding    with    teachers    about    the    question    of 

corporal  punishment. 
Attempt  a  correlation  of  discipline  in  home  and  school. 
Discuss  the  question  of  discipline  from  the  school  house  gate  to  the  home 

and  home  to  school  house  gate.     Have  a  clear  understanding  where 

authority  lies. 

References : 

Same  as  No.   36. 

Colvin,    S.    S.,    An    Introduction    to    High    School   Teaching,    Chapters    4,    5,    and    6. 

Macmillan   Co.,    New  York   City.      1917. 
Perry,    A.    C,    Discipline    as    a    School    Problem.      Houghton    Mifflin    Co.,    Boston, 

Mass.      1915. 
Bagley,  W.   C,   School  Discipline.     Macmillan  Co.,   New  York  City.      1914. 

Subject  39.  Retardation  and  Backward  Children. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Retardation  as  a  school  problem. 

2.  Retardation  in  the  local  school  and  community. 

3.  Reasons  for  retardation. 

4.  Solving  the  retardation  problem. 

5.  A  general  study  of  retardation. 

.  Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Expert  to  lecture. 

3.  School  superintendent  to  give  the  local  problem  and  explain. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  more   or  less  an  individual  problem  and  yet  directly  affects  the 

whole  community. 
Make  a  sane  study  of  this  problem  for  the  sake  of  the  child. 
Try  to   find   the   reasons   of   retardation   and   see   what   can   be    done   to 

eliminate  them. 

References : 

Ayres,    L.    P.,    Laggards    in    Our    Schools,     Charities    Publication    Committee,    New 

York    City.      1909. 
Ayres,    L.    P.,    The    Misfit    Child     (Bulletin),    Russell    Sage    Foundation,    New    York 

City. 
Ayers,     L.     P.,    The    Money    Cost    of    Repetition    vs.    The    Money     Saving    Through 

Acceleration.      Russell    Sage   Foundation,    New   York    City.      1912. 
Evans,    Mrs.    Elida,    The    Problem    of    the    Nervous    Child.       Dodd,     Mead    &     Co., 

New  York  City.     1922. 
Woodrow,    H.    H.,    Brightness    and    Dullness    in    Children.      J.    B.    Lippincott    Co., 

New  York  City.      1919. 
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Subject  40.  Music,  Art  and  Expression  in  the  School. 

Topics  foe  Discussion: 

1.  Music  and  its  part  in  the  school  curriculum. 

2.  Art  and  its  part  in  the  school  curriculum. 

3.  Expression  and  its  part  in  the  school  curriculum. 

4.  Correlating  these  subjects  with  general  school  subjects. 

5.  How  to  have  the  subjects  properly  placed  in  the  school  program. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Begular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Teachers  of  the  subjects  talk  about  the  subjects  and  give  benefits. 

3.  Program  of  the  subjects  given — selections  by  the  school  children. 

General  Suggestions: 

These  subjects  should  be  elective  to  every  child. 

They  carry  a  great  deal  of  the  best  that  education  offers. 

Encourage  children  to  take  the  extra  work. 

Show  an  appreciation  for  the  subjects  and  use  them. 

Eefeeences : 

Music : 

Weaver,    Paul   John,    Music   in   the   Public    Schools.      University   of    North   Carolina 

Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill.     1921. 
de  Vore,  N.,  Fitting  Music  Study  to  the  School  Grades.     Musician  24:   10,  October, 

1919. 
McConathy,  O.,  In  What  Direction  is  Public  Music  Education  Tending?     Nat.  Educ. 

Assn.      320:2,    1918. 
Worrell,    E.   R.,    New   Music   in   the    School.      Ladies    Home   Journal,    36:158,   May, 

1919. 
Art: 

Miles,   M.,   Fourteen   Points   on   the  Value   of   Art   Study.      Industrial  Arts   Magazine, 

8:321,    August,    1919. 
Payne,    A.    F.,    Place    of   Art   in   Vocational   Education.      Industrial   Arts    Magazine, 

8:181-2,    May,    1919. 
Price,    M.    E.,    Starting    Children    in    the    Right    Direction.      Touchstone,    5 :    429-30, 

August,    1919. 
Expression  : 

Johnson,    G.    E.,    Education    Through    Reading    and    Declamation.       Q.    J.    Speech. 

Education.      6:48-58,   February,   1920. 


Group  V. — Agencies  Aiding  Community  and  School 

Subject  41.  The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 

and  the  Health  Officer. 
Subject  42.  The  Home  and  Farm  Demonstration  Agents. 
Subject  43.  The  School  Library. 
Subject  44.  Helpful  Aids  from  National  Sources. 
Subject  45.  Helpful  Aids  from  State  Sources. 
Subject  46.  Community  Clubs  for  Old  and  Young. 
Subject  47.  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  Related  Clubs. 
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Subject  48.  Good  Roads. 
Subject  49.  The  Newspaper. 
Subject  50.  The  Red  Cross. 

Subject  41.    The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Health  Officer. 

Topics  fob  Discussion  : 

1.  The  welfare  officer  and  the  work. 

2.  Values  of  the  welfare  officer. 

3.  Welfare  officer  and  the  social  agencies  of  the  community. 

4.  The  health  officer  and  the  work. 

5.  Values  of  the  health  officer. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  health  officer  and  welfare  officer  to  present  talks  on  the  work. 

3.  Round  table  discussion  for  the  community. 

4.  Practical  meeting  in  form  of  experience  meeting  by  workers   of  this 

type. 

General  Suggestions: 

It  is  good  to  know  the  work  of  these  agencies. 

It  is  good  to  have  them  working  in  harmony. 

Encourage  and  support  both  agencies. 

Know  what  they  are  doing  and  then  aid  them  in  the  work. 

Apply  the  work  of  both  agencies  to  the  school. 

References : 

State    Reconstruction    Studies,    No.    41.      University    of    North    Carolina    Extension 

Division,   Chapel  Hill.      1921. 
Bulletin   of   North    Carolina    State    Board   of    Charities   and   Public    Welfare,    Raleigh. 

Vol.  4,  No.  3,  July-September,  1921. 
Public     Welfare     and     the     Communitv,     University     of     North     Carolina     Extension 

Bulletin,    Chapel   Hill,   N.   C.      1925. 
MacNutt,    J.    Scott,    Manual    for    Health    Officers.      J.    Wiley    &    Sons,    New    York 

City. 
Pearl,   N.   H,   Health  by   Stunts.      Macmillan   &   Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heck,   W.   H.,   Health  of   School  Children.      Government  Printing  Office,   Washington. 
Ayres,    L.    P.,    Health    Work    in    Public    Schools.      The     Survey    Committee    of    the 

Cleveland   Foundation,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Subject  42.  The  Home  and  Farm  Demonstration  Agents. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  home  demonstration  agent  and  her  work. 

2.  Aiding  the  home  demonstration  agent. 

3.  The  farm  demonstration  agent  and  his  work. 

4.  Aiding  the  farm  demonstration  agent. 

5.  Benefits  to  the  community  from  both  sources. 
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Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Home  demonstration  and  farm  agents  leading  and  presenting  the  work. 

3.  Practical  meeting  of  exhibit  of  work. 

General  Suggestions: 

It  is  good  to  know  these  agencies. 

Have  the  work  closely  correlated  with  school. 

Use  the  agencies  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm. 

Link  with  the  larger  organization  that  the  agents  represent. 

Know  their  work  as  best  as  is  possible. 

Eeferences : 

Publications  of  the  Home  and  Farm  Demonstration.      Raleigh,   N.   C. 

Social    Laws   and    Agencies    of    North    Carolina.      American    Red    Cross,    University 

of  North   Carolina.      1921. 
Burritt,    M.    C, County   Agent   and   the   Farm   Bureau.      Harcourt,    Brace    Co.,    New 

York  City.      1922. 
Knapp,    B.,    and    Creswell,    M.    E.,    Home    Demonstration    Work.      Department    of 

Agriculture,   Bulletin.     Washington. 
Knapp,    B.,    Farmer's    Cooperative    Demonstration    Work.       U.    S.    Department    of 

Agriculture.     Washington. 

Subject  43.  The  School  Library. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  school  library  and  its  work. 

2.  Methods  of  aiding  and  developing  the  school  library. 

3.  The  traveling  library  and  its  methods. 

4.  Aids  from  larger  libraries  in  the  state. 

5.  Values  of  library  to  children  and  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  library  official  of  the  state  to  lecture. 

3.  School  superintendent  to  present  needs  of  school  by  a  library  discussion. 

4.  Book  meeting — have  each  member  bring  a  book  or  the  price  of  a  book 

or  books. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  meeting  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  story  hour  and  summer 

reading  subjects. 
Encourage  reading  the  best. 
Give  only  the  best  to  the  library. 
Eemember  that  every  development  of  the  library  makes  for  a  wider  and 

broader  development  in  the  community. 

Eeferences : 

Miller,  Zana  K.,  How  to  Organize  a  Library  Bureau.     New  York  City.     1921. 

The    School    Library    and    How   to    Use    It.       Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction, 

Raleigh,    1911. 
Wilson,    L.    R.,    and    Baker,    C.    M.,    Reference    Books    for    High    Schools.      High 

School    Journal,    January,    1920.      Chapel   Hill,    N.    C. 
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N.    C.    Library    Bulletin,    N.    C.    Library    Commission,    Raleigh.      March    and    June, 

1914. 
Webster,    Carolina,    Buying    List    of    Books    for    Small    Libraries.       University    of 

State  of  New  York,   Bulletin  No.  695.     October   1,   1919.     Albany. 
Fay,    L.    E.,    Instructions    in    Use    of    Books    and    Libraries.       Boston    Book    Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Burriss,    B.   J.,    School   Libraries.      Department  of   Public   Instruction,   Indianapolis, 

Indiana.      1923. 
How    to    Organize    a    Small    School    Library.       Department    of    Public    Instruction, 

Harrisburg,   Pa. 


Subject  44.  Helpful  Aids  from  National  Sources. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  national  departments  and  bureaus  aiding  the  community. 

2.  Other  national  organizations  aiding  the  community. 

3.  How  to  obtain  aid  from  these  sources. 

4.  Values  of  this  aid. 

5.  Linking  community  with  national  aids. 

Suggested  Types  op  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  national  representative  to  lecture. 

3.  Letter-writing   meeting — have   members   write   to   national   sources   for 

information. 

4.  Study-list  meeting — have  members   study  the  aids  and  their  locations 

and  appoint  sponsors  for  each  organization. 

General  Suggestions: 

There  is  an  abundant  amount  of  information  obtained  from  these  sources. 

Whenever  possible  link  with  national  aids. 

Be  sure  to  get  on  the  mailing  list  of  each. 

In  working  up  material  or  information  use  these  sources. 

Eeferences : 

Franc,   Alissa,   Use  Tour   Government.      E.   P.  Dutton   &   Co.,   New  York   City. 

Subject  45.  Helpful  Aids  from  State  Sources. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  state  departments  and  bureaus. 

2.  Affiliating  with  state  associations. 

3.  Specific  aids  that  these  sources  are  rendering  the  community. 

4.  How  to  obtain  this  aid. 

5.  Values  of  these  sources. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

Same  suggestions  as  to  national  sources. 
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General  Suggestions  : 

In  general  these  agencies  have  field  representatives  who  will  come  to  the 

community. 
Be  sure  to  get  the  mailing  list  of  all. 

Where  there  is  a  higher  organization  of  state  affiliate  with  it. 
Study  these  sources  and  use  them. 

References : 

Publications   of   North   Carolina    State   Departments. 

Social    Laws    and    Agencies    of    North    Carolina.       School    of    Public    Welfare.      Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.     1921. 

Subject  46.  Community  Clubs  for  Old  and  Young. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Men's  organizations  aiding  the  community. 

2.  Women's  organizations  aiding  the  community. 

3.  Community  clubs  for  both. 

4.  Clubs  for  the  young  people  of  the  community. 

5.  The  value  of  these  organizations. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Representatives   from  the   different   organizations  present  the  work  of 

each. 

3.  Correlating  meeting — showing  what  each  is   doing  and  where  there  is 

overlapping  of  effort,  etc. 

General  Suggestions: 

In  order  for  a  club  to  live  it  must  be  worthwhile. 

Study  what  each  club  is  giving  to  the  community. 

Study  the  clubs  of  the  young  people. 

Guide  the  young  people  in  their  efforts. 

Where  there  is  overlapping  try  to  join  efforts  for  the  best  interest  of  all. 

References : 

Social  Laws  and  Agencies  of  North  Carolina.      School  of  Public  Welfare,   University 
of   North   Carolina.      1921. 

Subject  47.  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  Related  Clubs. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  General  values  of  organizations  of  this  type. 

2.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  their  work. 

3.  The  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  their  work. 

4.  Other  organizations  for  boys  and  girls. 

5.  The  part  of  the  parent-teacher  association  in  these  organizations. 
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Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Kegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Outing  with  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  or  similar  clubs. 

3.  Members   of   the    younger    folks    clubs    to    present   their    clubs   to   the 

association. 

4.  Some  leader  interested  in  this  work  to  lecture. 

5.  Exhibition  by  the  clubs  for  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  national  organizations  of  this  type  are  worthwhile. 

Study  local  clubs  of  young  people. 

Encourage  them  in  their  efforts  if  directed  along  the  right  lines. 

Study  how  other  communities  handle  clubs  for  young  people. 

Eeferences : 

The   Book  of   the   Camp   Fire   Girls,    National   Headquarters,    New  York  City.      1921. 

Campward  Hoi  A  Manual  for  Girl  Scout  Camps.  National  Headquarters  of 
Girl  Scouts,  New  York  City.     1920. 

Barclay,  Lome  W.,  Educational  Work  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Bulletin  No.  24,  Gov- 
ernment Printing   Office,   Washington.      1919. 

Social  Laws  and  Agencies  of  North   Carolina. 


Subject  48.  Good  Roads. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Good  roads  and  the  community. 

2.  Good  roads  and  the  school. 

3.  The  good  roads  movement. 

4.  How  to  obtain  good  roads. 

5.  Financing  the  movement. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  road  official  to  lecture. 

3.  Some  engineer  and  road  constructor  to  lecture. 

4.  An  inspection  tour  in  the  form  of  a  picnic. 

5.  Visiting  a  neighboring  association. 

General  Suggestions: 

Study  the  development  of  the  road  system. 

Understand  all  the  problems  of  road  movements. 

Study    the    values    of    good    roads    to    the    development    of    school    and 

community. 
Take  an  active  interest  in  the  construction  of  good  roads  in  the  community. 

References : 

State    Reconstruction     Studies,     No.     41,     University    of     North     Carolina     Extension 

Division,    Chapel  Hill.      1921. 
Secretary  N.    C.   Good  Roads   Association,    Chapel  Hill,   N.   C. 
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Subject  49.  The  Newspaper. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  newspaper  and  the  community. 

2.  The  newspaper  and  the  school. 

3.  Values  of  a  good  newspaper. 

4.  Advertising  in  the  newspaper. 

5.  Supporting  the  local  newspaper. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  newspaper  man  to  lecture. 

3.  A  reading  circle  of  current  events  through  the  newspaper. 

4.  Newspaper  chats. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  newspaper  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  community  development. 
Support  the  local  paper  by  furnishing  local  news  and  local  subscribers. 
Establish  a  school  page  or  column. 

Beferences  : 

Character  in  Newspapers.      Bulletin   No.   62   of  University  of  Iowa   State  Extension 

Division,   Iowa   City.      1920. 
Truth  and  the   Newspapers.      Review  1:    C73-5,   December  20,   1914. 
What  You   See  in  the  Papers.      New  Republic  21  :    40-2,   December   10,    1919. 
Test  of   the   News:    Some    Criticisms.      New   Republic    24:    31-3,    September    8,    1920. 
Press    and    Public    Opinion.      P.    I.    Cobb.      New    Republic,    21:    144-7,    December 

31,   1919. 

Subject  50.  The  Red  Cross  in  the  Community. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  American  Eed  Cross  and  its  work. 

2.  The  war  work  of  the  Eed  Cross. 

3.  The  peace  program  of  the  Eed  Cross  in  communities. 

4.  The  Eed  Cross  nurse  in  the  community. 

5.  The  local  chapter  and  its  work. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Eed  Cross  nurse  to  lecture. 

3.  Some  Eed  Cross  field  agent  to  lecture. 

4.  A  Eed  Cross  chapter  meeting  with  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

5.  Aiding  the  Eed  Cross  roll  call. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  war  work  of  the  Eed  Cross  is  worthy  of  study. 
The  peace  program  is  splendid  and  demands  support. 
Study  and  encourage  the  work  of  the  Eed  Cross  nurse. 
Link  closely  with  the  local  Eed  Cross  chapter. 
Take  an  active  part  in  the  Eed  Cross  roll  call. 
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Eeferences : 

The    Work    of    the   American    Red    Cross.    American    Red    Cross,    Washington,    D. 

Latest  Publications. 
Worrell,   Ruth  Mougey  and  Jordan,   Helen   Mougey,   The  Red   Cross  of  Peace. 

A  Pageant.      American  Red   Cross,   Washington,   D.   C. 
Social  Laws  and  Agencies  of  North  Carolina. 


Group  VI. — Miscellaneous  Subjects 

Subject  51.  Community  Builders. 

Subject  52.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Subject  53.  Clean-Up  Program  for  the  Community. 

Subject  54.  Hot  Lunches  for  School  Children. 

Subject  55.  Parliamentary  Law. 

Subject  56.  The  Moving  Picture  Show. 

Subject  57.  Games  for  the  School. 

Subject  58.  The  Story  Hour  and  Summer  Reading. 

Subject  59.  Our  Government. 

Subject  60.  Local  Needs. 

Subject  51.  Community  Builders. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  The  home  as  a  community  builder. 

2.  The  school  as  a  community  builder. 

3.  The  church  as  a  community  builder. 

4.  Organizations  as  community  builders. 

5.  Outside  agencies  aiding  the  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Leading  representatives  of  various  builders  to  give  talks. 

3.  Open  community  meeting  with  an  inspirational  lecture  on  the  subject. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  a  broad  subject  but  can  be  used   forcefully  as   an  inspirational 

meeting. 
Stress  the  part  each  builder  should  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 

whole. 

References : 

Social  Laws  and  Agencies  of  North  Carolina. 

Blackmar,    F.    W.,    and    Gillin,    J.    L.,    Outlines    of    Sociology.      Macmillan    Co.,    Neu 

York.      1915. 
Ross,   E.  A.,   Principles  of   Sociology.      Century  Co.,   New  York.      1920. 
Holmes,  J.  H.,  New  Churches  for  Old.     Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  New  York  City.   1922 
Steiner,    J.    F.,    Community    Organization.       Century    Co.,    New    York    City.       1926. 
Hart,    J.    K.,    Community   Organization.      The   Macmillan    Co.,    New   York    City. 
Burnham,    A.    O,    Community    Health    Problems.      The    Macmillan    Co.      1920. 
Wilson,    L.    E.,    Community    Leadership.      The    American    City    Bureau,    New    York 
City.      1919. 
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Subject  52.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  national  organization. 

2.  The  state  association. 

3.  Eelation  of  the  local  association  to  the  state  and  national  organizations. 

4.  What  other  associations  are  doing. 

5.  Real  values  of  a  parent-teacher  association. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  the  meeting  as  a  booster  membership  drive  meeting. 

3.  Use  as  opening  program  after  organization. 

4.  Have  some  official  from  national  or  state  associations  to  lecture. 

General  Suggestions: 

It  is  always  good  to  know  about  the  organization. 

Be  sure  to  affiliate  with  the  larger  units. 

Be  proud  of  membership  in  the  organization  and  be  a  booster.  Have  an 
experience  meeting — write  letters  to  various  neighboring  associations 
and  ask  them  to  write  what  they  have  been  doing. 

References : 

Publications    of    National    Parent-Teacher    Association,    Washington,    D.    C. 
Package   Library   of   the   University   Extension   Division,    Chapel  Hill. 

Subject  53.  Clean-Up  Program  for  the  Community. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  a  clean  community  means  to  the  inhabitants. 

2.  The  harms  of  an  unclean  community. 

3.  The  clean-up  program  and  its  workings. 

4.  A  clean-up  program  for  the  whole  year. 

5.  Community  pride  and  the  campaign. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  club  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Open  community  meeting  with  the  health  officer  to  lecture. 

3.  Illustrated  lecture  showing  before  and  after  clean-up  campaigns. 

4.  Practical  meeting  with  members  leading  in  the  work. 

General  Suggestions: 

Have  the  children  become  interested  in  the  campaign. 

Have  a  club  canvass  of  the  community  and  let  each  member  be  responsible 

for  a  few  houses. 
Have  the  movement  radiate  into  the  neighboring  sections. 

References : 

Package    Library   of   the   University   Extension    Division,    Chapel   Hill. 
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Subject  54.  Hot  Lunches  for  the  School  Children. 

Topics  foe  Discussion  : 

1.  The  school  session,  periods  for  recess,  and  the  lunch  hour. 

2.  The  value  of  hot  lunches. 

3.  How  to  have  hot  lunches  in  the  school. 

4.  The  penny  lunch  idea. 

5.  A  practical  hot  lunch  plan  for  the  school. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Health  nurse  and  teacher  to  give  lectures. 

3.  Demonstration  meeting  with  children. 

4.  Visiting  the  school  at  the  hot  lunch  period. 

General  Suggestions: 

Study  the  problem  of  malnutrition. 
Study  the  financial  side  of  the  hot  lunch  idea. 
Where  a  workable  plan  is  presented — try  it  out. 

At  the  meeting  have  a  round  table  discussion  of  the  situation  in  the  local 
school. 

References : 

Fisher,    Katherine    A.,    The    Lunch    Hour    at    School.       Health    Education    Bulletin 

No.   7,   Bureau  of  Education,   Washington.      1920. 
Daniels,    Amy    L.,    The    School    Lunch.       University    of    Iowa    Extension    Division, 

Iowa  City.     1921. 
Knight,    E.   W.,    School   Lunches.      University  of  North   Carolina    Extension   Division, 

Chapel  Hill.     1922. 

Subject  55.  Parliamentary  Law. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  value  of  parliamentary  law  in  conducting  the  meeting. 

2.  Some  fundamental  rules  of  parliamentary  law. 

3.  Organizing  groups  to  study. 

4.  Aids  in  knowing  parliamentary  law. 

5.  Conducting   the   parent-teacher    association   meeting   by   parliamentary 

law  practice. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular   meeting  with   members   leading. 

2.  Some  authority  to  lecture  on  parliamentary  law. 

3.  Practical   meeting  with  parliamentary   rules  in  force. 

General  Suggestions: 

Robert's  Rules  of  Order  is  a  good  book  to  follow. 

It  will  facilitate  the  meetings  if  some  plan  is  followed. 

Try  to  have  as  many  as  possible  study  the  rules. 

Apply  them  at  all  meetings,  for  by  practice  they  are  made  easy  to  know. 
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References  : 


Robert,  Rules  of  Order.     Scott,  Foresman,   Chicago.     1901. 

Fox,   E.  A.,   Parliamentary  Usage.      Doubleday  Page  Co.,   New  York.      1920. 

Subject  56.  The  Moving  Picture  Show. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  real  values  of  good  pictures. 

2.  The  moving  picture  in  the  school. 

3.  Kinds  of  pictures  coming  to  the  community. 

4.  Censoring  the  movies. 

5.  Eegulating  attendance  on  part  of  school  children. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  moving  pictures  at  a  meeting. 

3.  Have  local  picture  man  lecture. 

4.  Visiting  picture  show  for  special  program. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  movies  can  be  of  wonderful  service  to  the  school  and  the  community. 
They  can  be  of  inestimable  harm. 

Encourage  patronage  of  the  movies  to  good  pictures  only. 
Cooperate  with  local  movie  man  in  getting  people  to  attend  when  good 
pictures  are  shown. 

References : 

Eaton,   W.   P.,   At  the  New  Theatre   and  Others.      Small,   Maynard,    Boston.      1910. 
Current  Magazine   and   Newspaper  Articles. 


Subject  57.  Games  for  the  School. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  philosophy  of  play. 

2.  Values  of  organized  play. 

3.  Games  for  indoors. 

4.  Games  for  outdoors. 

5.  Games  for  different  ages,  sexes  and  interests. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  play  supervisor  to  lecture. 

3.  Demonstration  meeting  with  games  by  school  children. 

4.  Field  day  for  the  community. 

5.  Some  supervisor  to  give  demonstration. 
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General  Suggestions  : 

This  can  be  made  one  of  the  best  factors  for  development  in  the  com- 
munity. 
Begin  study  groups  for  leadership  in  play. 
Encourage  proper  types  of  games  for  the  children. 
Study  the  methods  of  recreating  the  community. 

Eeferences : 

Pioneering     For     Play.        Community     Service,     Inc.,     One     Madison     Avenue,     New 

York  City. 
Schlafer,     George    E.,     Let    the    Children    Play.       University    of    Indiana    Extension 

Division,    Bloomington.      1920. 

Subject  58.  The  Story  Hour  and  Summer  Reading. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  General  values  of  the  story  and  reading. 

2.  Types  of  books  children  of  certain  ages  should  read. 

3.  Guiding  the  reading  of  children. 

4.  The  story  hour  and  its  real  meaning. 

5.  What  our  children  read  during  vacation. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Kegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  A  professional  story  teller  to  lecture  or  to  give  a  program. 

3.  A  story  hour  led  by  local  talent. 

4.  Telling  stories  for  or  by  the  children. 

General  Suggestions  : 

Study  the  art  of  story  telling  and  when  possible  practice  it. 

Make  a  general  survey  of  the  literature  that  is  being  offered  to  children 

in  the  stores. 
Make  an  investigation  into  the  type  of  reading  your  child  is  doing. 
Encourage  the  reading  of  the  best  at  all  times. 

Eeferences : 

Bryant,   Sara   Cone,   How  to  Tell   Stories.      Houghton  Mifflin,    Boston.      1905. 
Cowles,    Julia    Darrow,   The   Art   of   Story  Telling.      A.    C.   MeClurg,    Chicago.      1916. 
Partridge,     Evelyn     Neweomh,     Story -Telling     in     School    and     Home.       Sturgis     and 

Walton,   New  York.      1914. 
Bryant,    S.    C,    Best   Stories   to   Tell   Children.      Houghton   Mifflin   Co.,    Boston,    Mass. 

1912. 
Bailey,    C.    S.,    Firelight    Stories;    Folk    Tales    Retold    for    Kindergarten,    School    and 

Home.      Milton    Bradley   Co.,    Springfield,   Mass. 
Bailey,    C.   S.,    Stories   for   Sunday  Telling.     The   Pilgrim   Press,    Boston,    Mass. 

Subject  59.  Our  Government. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  General  types  of  governments  found  in  the  world. 

2.  General  fundamental  principles  of  our  government. 

3.  Our  national  government. 

4.  Our  state  government. 

5.  Our  responsibility  in  government. 
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Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  government  official  to  lecture. 

3.  Reading  of  constitution  and  patriotic  meeting. 

4.  Organizing  groups  for  the  study  of  civics. 

General  Suggestions  : 

While  this  is  a  broad  subject  treated  broadly,  it  may  be  made  inspirational. 

Form  study  groups  for  the  study  of  civics. 

Apply  principles  of  government  to  home  and  community. 

Be  the  chief  upholder  of  law  and  order. 

References : 

Odum,  H.  W.,  Constructive  Ventures  in  Government.     University  of  North  Carolina 

Extension   Division,    Chapel   Hill.      1920. 
Carroll,    D.    D.,    Studies   in    Citizenship.      University    of    North    Carolina    Extension 

Division,    Chapel  Hill.      1919. 
Lindeman,   E.   C,  The   Community.      Association   Press,   New  York   City.      1921. 
Dunn,   A.   W.,   Community  and  the   Citizen.      D.   C.   Heath  &  Co. 

Subject  60.  Local  Needs. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Our  community  in  general. 

2.  Suggested  ways  of  general  improvement. 

3.  Specific  and  practical  ways  of  development. 

4.  The   responsibility  of  the  individual   to   the   community   and   the   com- 

munity to  the  individual. 

5.  The  future  outlook  of  the  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

3.  Have  some  community  organizer  make  a  study  of  the  community  and 
report. 

3.  Have  some  expert  make  a  survey  and  report. 

4.  Open  community  with  inspirational  lecture. 

5.  Practical  round  table  discussion  of  the  community  as  a  family  group. 

General  Suggestions: 

To  look  at  the  community  as  a  whole  is  a  good  study. 

Sometimes  an  outside  expert  in  studying  the  needs  of  communities  may 
be  helpful. 

Where  possible  make  the  meetings  and  work  full  of  good  enthusiasm. 
Keep  down  any  local  antagonism  that  may  develop. 

Remember  the  community  in  the  past  and  think  of  its  future  while  work- 
ing in  the  present. 

References : 

State  Reconstruction  Studies,  No.  41,  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Division,   Chapel  Hill.      1921. 
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Additional  Program  Subjects  and  Material 

There  is  an  endless  amount  of  material  for  subjects  and  topics. 
The  local  Association  will  find  it  interesting  to  delve  into  many 
phases  of  community  life  offering  rich  subjects  for  study.  A  few 
of  these  are  given  here  with  some  general  suggestions  as  to  topics. 

Adolescence.  Adolescence  offers  an  interesting  study.  It  is  of 
unusual  interest  at  this  time.  Topics  along  this  line  might  include : 
Significant  Physical,  Mental,  Moral  and  Social  Changes  in  Adoles- 
cence; The  Community  and  Its  Responsibility;  Problems  of  Adol- 
escence ;  Religion  and  the  Challenge  of  Adolescence ;  Social  Dancing 
and  Other  Leisure  Time  Activities ;  A  Program  for  Adolescent 
Development. 

Better  Films.  The  wide  range  of  motion  picture  influence  is  of 
general  concern.  Each  local  community  is  endeavoring  to  solve 
this  problem  by  creating  a  better  attitude  for  and  belief  in  the  pro- 
grams offered.  Topics  for  study  may  include :  The  Moving  Pictures 
in  the  Community ;  Type  of  Theater ;  Class  of  Pictures ;  Influences ; 
Ways  of  Obtaining  Better  Films ;  Community  Responsibility ;  Spe- 
cial Programs  for  Children. 

Books.  What  one  reads  is  significant  in  character  and  group 
interpretation.  Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  Association  to 
bring  to  the  Reading  Public  wholesome  material.  The  Association 
may  sponsor  this  and  study  the  following  topics :  The  Library — 
Its  Support  and  Development ;  What  Are  We  Reading ;  What 
Children  Like  to  Read ;  Book  Lists ;  Book  Influences ;  Good  Read- 
ing ;  Promoting  Traveling  Libraries ;  Promoting  a  Wholesome  De- 
mand for  Good  Reading. 

Community  Recreation.  An  authority  on  Play  said  that  a  peo- 
ple is  revealed  in  the  type  of  its  pleasures.  Make  interesting 
studies  here  :  Special  Day  Celebrations ;  Community  Sings ;  Com- 
munity Dramatics ;  Fairs  ;  Festivals ;  Pageants ;  Games  ;  Parties ; 
Playgrounds ;  Play  Programs. 

Child  Labor.  Civilization  is  gradually  banishing  from  the 
earth  the  handicap  of  childhood.  Study :  Child  Labor  Laws  in 
Other  States ;  Proposed  Child  Labor  Amendments ;  Child  Labor 
Organizations ;  Effects  of  Child  Labor  on  Child,  Community,  and 
Institution ;  Illustrations. 
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Clothing — Food — Health  Habits.  Science  is  giving  some  rich 
contributions  along  this  line.  The  Association  can  have  programs 
on:  Clothing  and  Its  Relation  to  Health;  Proper  Clothing;  Food 
and  Health;  Diet;  Improper  Foods;  Health  Habits;  Standards  of 
Health ;  Preventive  Programs ;  Health  Clinics ;  Illustrations. 

Defectives — Delinquents — Dependents — Neglected.  In  every 
community  there  are  to  be  found  elements  making  up  this  class — 
the  defective  class.  Anything  done  to  check  influences  and  sponsor 
programs  of  prevention  is  valuable.  Study  :  The  Local  Situation ; 
State  Care ;  Institutions ;  Local  Agencies  Interested ;  National 
Agencies ;  Literature ;  Effective  Programs ;  Influences ;  Responsibili- 
ties ;  Causes ;  Remedies ;  Preventive  Measures. 

Games.  Games  are  good  tools  for  constructive  community  and 
individual  character  building.  Know :  Game  Analysis ;  Games ; 
Proper  Games  for  a  Certain  Age  and  Sex;  Methods  of  Presenting 
Games ;  Supervising  Games ;  Utilizing  Opportunities ;  Home  Play. 

Home.  The  Home  is  finding  many  problems  in  the  social  life 
today.  It  is  going  through  rapid  changes.  Study :  Trends  of  Mod- 
ern Home ;  History  of  Early  Home  Life ;  Types  of  Homes ;  Types  of 
Marriage;  Instability;  Divorce;  Economics  and  the  Home;  Family 
Relations ;  Sources  and  Causes  of  Change ;  Programs  and  Pro- 
cedures. 

Hazards  and  Accidents.  The  Association  can  give  attention  to 
preventive  programs.  Study :  Common  Accidents ;  Hazards  of 
Child  Life ;  Sickness ;  Diseases ;  Safety  First  Programs ;  First  Aid ; 
Community  Preventive  Measures;  Community  Responsibility;  In- 
dividual Efforts. 

Illiteracy.  The  numbers  of  illiterates  are  gradually  diminish- 
ing. Every  effort  is  worthwhile  which  leads  to  literacy.  Study: 
State  Laws ;  Enforcing  the  Laws ;  Adult  Schools ;  Part  Time 
Schools;  Night  Schools;  Home  Education;  Influences  of  Illiteracy 
in  the  Community;  Illustrations;  Programs  of  Procedure. 

Laws.  One  of  the  chief  instruments  of  social  control  is  Law. 
Individuals  and  Society  should  stand  by  the  law  for  its  best  en- 
forcement. The  Association  can  study :  Laws  of  the  Community 
Every  Citizen  Should  Know;  State  and  National  Laws  of  Local 
Value;  Enforcing  the  Law;  Useless  Laws;  Making  Laws;  Public 
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Opinion  and  Law;  Education  and  Law;  Protection;  Knowing  the 
Law ;  Courts ;  Procedure ;  Individual  Responsibility ;  The  Spirit 
and  the  Letter  of  the  Law. 

Physical  Education.  Physical  Education  is  gradually  growing 
in  popularity.  Its  values  are  definite  and  its  program  is  worth- 
while. Study :  The  Local  Program  and  Its  Needs ;  Local  Attitudes ; 
The  State  Program ;  State  Laws ;  State  Departments ;  Activities ; 
Practices ;  Illustrations ;  Constructive  Building. 

Pre-School  Child.  One  of  the  most  interesting  scopes  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Activity  is  found  in  this  subject.  The  University  has  a 
bulletin  with  title — Pre-School  Child  Studies.  Send  to  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division  for  this  bulletin.  It  presents  numbers 
of  programs  of  value  to  child  study  groups  and  has  much  material 
of  worth  along  this  line. 

Social  Problems.  Every  community  has  its  social  problems. 
Many  of  them  are  state-wide  and  national  in  scope.  They  call  for 
the  best  effort  of  the  community  in  solution.  Study :  Problems 
of  the  Home ;  Divorce ;  Population  Trends ;  Immigration ;  Birth 
Rates  and  Death  Rates  ;  Crime  ;  Poverty ;  Race ;  Unemployment ; 
Child  Labor  ;  Immorality ;  Defectiveness. 

The  Local  Program  Committee  will  be  able  to  add  to  this  list. 
The  list  is  to  offer  suggestions.  Should  any  Association  use  the 
topics  given,  the  University  Extension  Division  will  be  ready  to 
serve  in  sending  Package  Libraries  of  good  material  on  the  various 
topics. 
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Special  Features  for  Programs 

H.  D.  M. 

1.  Variety  of  Program:  It  will  be  found  a  point  of  great  in- 
terest to  vary  the  programs  of  the  meetings.  Try  to  have  every 
meeting  different  in  some  respects.  When  the  members  realize  that 
the  program  committee  is  working  up  extra  features  and  a  variety 
of  entertainment  is  presented  they  will  take  greater  interest  in 
attending  and  working. 

2.  Music:  Everyone  realizes  the  importance  of  music  in  any 
program.  It  is  the  flavoring  to  the  whole  and  will  serve  as  a  means 
of  interesting  a  large  number  of  people  talented  in  music  and  wil- 
ling to  aid  in  the  programs.  Always  have  some  music  on  the  pro- 
gram. Every  community  possesses  music  talent  whether  in  piano, 
voice,  musical  instrument  or  the  victrola.  Develop  and  encourage 
community  sings.  A  few  songs  for  general  singing  will  be  a  splen- 
did way  to  open  meetings.  Develop  the  musical  side  of  every 
program. 

3.  Refreshments:  As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  a  good  idea  to 
serve  refreshments  at  every  meeting.  If  the  meetings  are  held  at 
the  school  house  and  there  is  no  domestic  science  department  it  will 
be  found  a  difficult  problem.  If  there  is  such  a  department  it  will 
be  all  right,  from  time  to  time,  to1  have  the  department  serve  the 
association.  If  meetings  are  held  at  the  homes  of  the  members  it 
will  be  an  added  expense  to  many  homes  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
may  enter  and  prove  embarrassing.  Let  it  be  understood  at  the 
outset  that  there  will  be  no  refreshments  except  when  voted  on  by 
the  club  for  some  special  occasions. 

4.  Community  Meetings:  From  time  to  time  have  open  com- 
munity meetings.  When  the  program  is  to  be  a  feature  program 
it  will  add  to  the  interest  and  work  of  the  club  to  invite  the  entire 
community  to  participate.    Especially,  use  the  open  meeting  where 
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it  is  to  develop  inspiration  and  action  in  community  affairs  where 
the  aid  of  the  entire  community  is  needed.  Make  these  community 
meetings  as  hospitable  as  possible  so  that  all  may  feel  at  home. 

5.  Practical  Meetings:  There  is  no  better  way  of  keeping  and 
developing  interest  than  by  doing  and  actually  seeing  things  ac- 
complished. And  it  is  always  best  to  have  as  large  a  number  at 
work  as  can  be  obtained.  The  more  members  doing  things  the  more 
members  interested.  Scatter  the  activities  of  the  club.  When  some 
practical  program  is  given,  as  developing  school  grounds,  beautify- 
ing the  community  or  the  clean-up  campaigns,  have  a  meeting  of 
the  club  actually  working  along  the  given  subject.  This  will  tend 
to  destroy  the  inclination  of  making  the  meetings  merely  theo- 
retical and  having  club  discussions  without  action. 

6.  Informal  Meetings:  As  an  innovation  from  the  regular  order 
of  things  have  an  informal  meeting.  Do  away  with  the  order  of 
business  and  after  having  read  the  minutes  join  in  a  roundtable 
discussion  and  open  forum  of  the  subject.  Let  the  meetings  have 
more  of  the  air  of  a  friendly  visit  and  a  friendly  gathering  of 
neighbors.  Have  a  community  sing,  tell  experiences,  have  some 
games  or  tell  some  funny  stories.  This  type  of  meeting  is  obliged 
to  have  its  effect. 

7.  Social  Hours:  If  there  are  certain  members  who  have  roomy 
■homes  in  which  to  entertain  a  club  meeting  have  them  invite  the  club 
to  meet  with  them  from  time  to  time.  Once  a  year  a  formal  re- 
ception or  party  will  be  all  right.  It  will  be  a  fine  way  to  keep 
certain  traits  in  the  community  that  are  needed  and  yet  may  be 
fast  disappearing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  expensive  nor  elab- 
orate affairs  but  a  dignified  gathering  of  the  community  in  a  social 
way  is  worthwhile. 

8.  Play  Meetings :  Through  community  picnics,  outings,  school 
play  festivals  or  games  much  interest  will  be  manifested.  Have 
the  regular  meeting  at  these  times  and  give  a  real  helping  hand  in 
making  them  successful.  Encourage  community  activities  of  this 
type  and  lead  them  in  being  affairs  that  aid  in  community  develop- 
ment. 

9.  Debates:  From  time  to  time  have  subjects  debated  in  regular 
debating  style.     This  is  always  interesting.     Have  members  to  take 
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sides  on  various  subjects  and  discuss  them  in  a  debate.  Have  a 
community  debate  where  non-members  take  part  and  the  com- 
munity is  invited.  If  the  school  has  a  debating  club  or  literary 
society  have  them  to  debate  a  subject  that  is  up  for  discussion  at 
the  association. 

10.  Illustrated  Lectures  and  Moving  Pictures:  The  screen  al- 
ways calls  for  a  big  crowd  and  besides  being  a  way  to  develop 
interest  in  the  meetings  it  will  be  a  good  way  of  obtaining  funds  for 
the  association.  Have  the  local  movie  owners  set  aside  a  special 
parent-teacher  association  program.  Encourage  attendance  on  this 
show  and  have  them  divide  the  proceeds  with  the  association  for  its 
development.  From  time  to  time  have  illustrated  lectures  with  col- 
ored lantern  slides. 

11.  Children's  Meetings:  Let  the  children  feel  that  they  are 
the  most  important  personages  in  the  community.  Have  them  on 
programs.  Encourage  them  in  this  type  of  endeavor.  When  a 
program  of  this  type  is  given  put  on  a  large  number  of  children,  for 
where  a  family  is  represented  on  the  program  it  can  be  counted  on 
that  some  member  of  the  family  will  be  present. 

12.  Original  Meetings:  There  are  any  number  of  other  ways 
to  vary  the  interest  in  the  meeting.  Use  originality  and  develop 
interesting  programs.  The  work  of  the  program  committee  is  very 
important  and  some  of  the  club's  best  workers  should  be  placed 
on  it. 

Supplementing  Activities 

H.  D.  M. 

The  activities  promoted  and  fulfilled  by  any  association  are  the 
determining  values.  To  have  meetings  with  excellent  programs  is 
not  enough.  The  meetings  should  result  in  definite  activity.  The 
association  should  carry  its  program  into  the  life  of  the  community 
in  many  ways.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  suggest  to  the 
local  association  many  worthwhile  efforts. 

Beautifying  Grounds.  There  is  generally  much  need  for  beau- 
tification  of  school  grounds.  A  real  contribution  may  be  made  to 
the  community  by  this  effort.  Flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and  vines 
may  be  planted.  The  project  will  call  for  activity  and  bring  in- 
terest. The  idea  may  be  carried  on  into  the  community.  Sponsor 
a  "Town  Beautiful"  movement. 
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Better  Films.  Many  efforts  are  being  made  to  create  better 
films  on  the  part  of  the  producer  and  general  public.  The  associ- 
ation can  sponsor  this  movement  and  create  within  the  local  popu- 
lation a  desire  and  demand  for  pictures  of  the  best  type.  Some 
attention  should  be  given  to  pictures  for  children.  Many  communi- 
ties direct  matinees  for  children  and  the  project  has  been  success- 
ful. Attention  should  also  be  given  to  health  conditions  in  the  play 
houses — especially  stressing  proper  ventilation,  lighting,  heating, 
and  sanitation. 

Church  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  The  movement  to  estab- 
lish associations  in  the  churches  is  proving  successful.  They  are  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday  School  and  act  to  the  Sunday  School 
as  the  general  association  does  to  the  day  school.  Further  in- 
formation about  church  associations  may  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Congress. 

Clean-Up  Campaigns.  The  association  may  either  sponsor  this 
movement  or  cooperate  with  any  other  organization  leading  it. 
Since  the  membership  of  the  association  is  community-wide,  effec- 
tive organization  should  result  and  a  community-wide  campaign  be 
put  on.  Stress  should  be  made  to  have  this  campaign  an  all-year- 
round  affair. 

Clinics.  Opportunity  for  service  along  preventive  lines  are  of- 
fered through  the  clinic.  There  are  a  number  of  national  and 
state  agencies  desiring  to  promote  clinics  of  one  kind  and  another, 
Local  doctors  can  render  assistance.  Preventive  forces  can  be  set 
up.    All  efforts  along  this  line  should  prove  of  advantage. 

Exhibits.  Utilize  every  opportunity  to  stress  Visual  Education. 
By  exhibits  of  one  kind  and  another  showing  the  work  of  the  com- 
munity in  art,  domestic  science,  manual  training,  and  other  worth- 
while activities,  genuine  interest  may  be  created.  Organize  com- 
munity and  county  fairs  with  opportunities  for  exhibits.  Posters 
and  other  forms  of  display  readily  bring  value  to  the  community. 
Funds  for  the  association  can  be  made  through  this  channel. 

Illiteracy.  Illiteracy  is  gradually  and  surely  being  diminished. 
The  association  should  sponsor  any  and  all  efforts  to  eliminate  illit- 
eracy. Members  should  aid  in  night  school,  part-time  school,  and 
adult  educational  programs. 
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Juvenile  Protection.  In  every  community  there  are  obstacles  to 
the  best  development  of  child  life.  The  association  must  join  all 
forces  and  efforts  determined  to  erase  these  handicaps.  To  insure 
a  wholesome  environment,  happy  leisure  time  activities,  care  for 
the  defective  classes,  healthy  surroundings,  and  many  other  juve- 
nile attentions  call  for  the  best  efforts  of  group  activity. 

Kindergartens.  As  a  part  of  the  pre-school  child  program  kind- 
ergartens are  coming  to  the  front.  They  are  an  effective  agent  in 
child  welfare.  Many  state  associations  have  working  committees 
interested  in  kindergarten  promotion.  It  will  be  of  value  to  all 
local  associations  to  become  familiar  with  the  kindergarten  idea  and 
know  what  they  are  accomplishing. 

Legislation.  The  National  Congress  has  presented  a  program 
known  as  the  "Six  P's"  touching  on  the  outstanding  problems  of 
general  welfare  and  of  interest  for  association  efforts.  Peace — 
reduction  of  armaments  by  international  agreement — recodifi- 
cation of  international  law — participation  in  the  World  Court 
or  the  Hague — some  lasting  organization  of  nations.  Prohibition 
— no  change  in  the  Volstead  Act  which  would  readmit  wine  or 
beer — or  otherwise  weaken  enforcement.  Protection  of  children — 
a  national  child  labor  law  to  be  secured  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Physical  Education — Federal  aid  to  the  states  for  the  pro- 
motion of  physical  education  following  the  general  lines  laid  down 
in  the  Fess-Capper  Physical  Education  Bill.  Protection  of  the 
Home — Fess  Home  Economics  Amendment.  Public  School — the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Sterling-Reed  Educational  Bill — a  De- 
partment of  Education  with  a  secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet 
— Federal  aid  to  the  states  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy — the 
Americanization  of  foreigners — physical  education — the  training  of 
teachers — the  betterment  of  educational  opportunities  for  all  the 
children  of  the  nation — and  kindergarten  extension. 

Loan  Funds.  In  every  community  there  are  opportunities  to 
help  worthy  students  desiring  to  carry  on  some  educational  pro- 
gram. The  association  can  build  up  a  Student  Loan  Fund.  This 
can  be  done  in  many  ways.  Write  to  the  President  of  the  State 
Association  for  further  information  about  Loan  Funds. 

Music.  Music  appreciation  can  help  any  community  to  be  a 
better  place  to  live  in.    Let  the  association  sponsor  musical  activities 
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of  all  types — community  sings,  bands,  orchestras,  concerts  of  all 
types,  and  general  development  of  music  in  school  circles. 

National  Agencies.  There  are  a  large  number  of  national  agen- 
cies interested  in  the  general  field  of  Parent-Teacher  work.  A  list 
of  cooperating  agencies  is  given  in  the  National  Handbook  on 
Organization.  These  agencies  can  be  of  service  in  many  ways  to 
the  local.  Material,  program  suggestions,  speakers,  scientific  sur- 
veys, expert  advice  and  many  other  helpful  services  may  be  rend- 
ered. Be  sure  that  the  association  is  on  the  mailing  list  of  most 
of  these  agencies. 

Other  Community  Activities.  There  may  be  other  agencies  and 
clubs  with  active  programs  in  the  local  field.  "When  they  are  pro- 
moting worthwhile  enterprises  be  sure  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
every  way.  There  is  no  place  for  unwholesome  rivalry  in  com- 
munity development.  Always  be  found  ready  to  join  hands  with 
all  worthwhile  efforts. 

Physical  Ability  Tests.  The  University  Extension  Division 
through  the  Bureau  of  Becreation  sponsors  a  State-wide  Physical 
Ability  Test.  Write  to  the  Extension  Division  or  the  Bureau  for 
information.  These  tests  should  be  held  in  every  school  in  the 
state.  They  are  standards  of  physical  efficiency  which  every  child 
should  be  able  to  meet. 

Playgrounds.  Is  there  a  playground  in  the  community  ?  If  not 
— why  not?  "What  does  it  need?  Is  the  program  worthwhile? 
Many  other  questions  along  this  line  may  be  asked.  The  association 
could  develop  nothing  more  valuable  to  the  general  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  community  than  this  playground  plan.  The  Uni- 
versity is  ready  to  help  communities  plan  and  lay  out  playgrounds 
and  suggest  types  of  equipment. 

Pre-School  Studies.  This  is  the  title  of  a  Bulletin  issued  by  the 
University  Extension  Division — Bureau  of  Public  Discussion.  The 
pre-school  child  is  receiving  much  attention  now.  Group  study 
clubs  and  the  like  are  very  popular.  Every  association  should  have 
a  group  of  mothers  studying  along  this  line. 

Reading  and  Literature.  The  association  may  find  interesting 
work  in  developing  proper  reading  habits  in  the  community.  Li- 
braries, book  lists,  reading  groups,  children's  story  hours,  proper 
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forms  of  publicity,  traveling  libraries  and  other  activities  of  this 
type  give  evidence  of  the  scope  of  activity  here. 

Recreation.  Leisure  time  activities  are  becoming  a  problem  for 
every  community.  With  specialization,  divisions  of  labor,  and  a 
more  effective  plan  of  supply  and  demand  leisure  time  is  chal- 
lenged. The  association  must  see  to  it  that  the  community  has  a 
wholesome  leisure  time  program.  Clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  athletic 
activities,  community  and  civic  clubs,  music  activity,  pageants, 
plays,  dramatics,  games,  festivals  and  other  activities  can  aid  in 
this  problem. 

Summer  Round  Up.  The  summer  round  up  is  growing  more 
popular  every  year.  The  association  has  a  definite  piece  of  work 
to  do  in  this  field.  It  is  activity  which  is  worthwhile  in  the  school 
and  for  the  school.  The  National  Congress  can  give  the  local  in- 
formation about  plans  and  procedures  along  this  line. 
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State  Officials 

Officers  of  State  Branch  of  the  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers : 

President — Mrs.  Wiley  H.  Swift,  Central  High  School,  Greensboro. 

1st  Vice-President — Mrs.  J.  Frank  Spruill,  Lexington. 

2nd.  Vice-President — Mrs.  Frank  Castlebury,  Ealeigh. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Mr.  C.  W.  Phillips,  Greensboro. 

Eecording  Secretary — Mrs.  Eaymond  Binford,  Guilford  College. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  C.  O.  Burton,  Greensboro. 

Auditor — Mr.  G.  H.  Paulsen,  Chapel  Hill. 

Historian — Mrs.  Clarence  Wearn,   Charlotte. 
Distbict  Vice-Presidents  : 

1st — Mrs.  C.  B.  Anderson,  Asheville. 

2nd — Mrs.  J.  L.  Henderson,  Burlington. 

3rd — Mrs.  C.  E.  Lincoln,  Morehead  City. 

4th — Mrs.  E.  P.  Bailey,  Wilmington. 

5th — Mrs.  J.  L.  Morgan,  Salisbury. 

6th— Mrs.  E.  N.  Sims,  Ealeigh. 
Chairman  of  Departments: 

Child  Welfare— Mrs.  L.  C.  Oldham,  Durham. 

Legislative — Dr.  C.  O.  Abernethy,  Ealeigh. 

Child  Welfare  Magazine — Mrs.  Arthur  Watt,  Greensboro. 

Ways  and  Means — Mrs.  W.  A.  Miller,  Charlotte. 

"Bulletin" — Mrs.  Joseph  Garibaldi,   Charlotte. 

Publicity — Mrs.  Curtis  Bynum,  Asheville. 

Better  Films — Mrs.  D.  T.  Shelton,  Asheville. 

Kindergarten- — Mrs.  W.  W.  Martin,  Greensboro. 

Literature — Mrs.  E.  D.  Broadhurst,  Greensboro. 

Home  Education — Mrs.   L.  C.   Haywood,  Durham. 

Illiteracy — Mrs.  Charles  U.  Harris,  Ealeigh. 

Eepresentative  of  N.  C.  C.  W. — Mr.  W.  H.  Livers,  Greensboro. 

Eepresentative   of   University   of   North   Carolina — Mr.   Harold   D.   Meyer, 
Chapel  Hill 

Eecreation — Col.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  Asheville. 

Revised  Constitution  adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  1926 : 

Article  I. — Name 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the   North   Carolina   Congress   of 
Parents  and  Teachers. 
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Article  II. — Objects 

The  object  shall  be  to  study  and  improve  conditions  affecting  child  life ; 
to  promote  the  interests  of  health,  education,  recreation  and  labor  of  all 
children;  to  secure  adequate  laws  to  insure  a  normal  childhood  to  every  child 
of  North  Carolina;  and  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers 
and  all  members,  to  this  end. 

Article  III. — Membership 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  this  Congress  shall  consist  of  active,  sus- 
taining and  life  members. 

Sec.  2.  Other  organizations  interested  in  child  welfare  may  affiliate  with 
the  Congress  on  a  basis  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3.  Active  members  of  the  Convention  shall  be  delegates  from  the 
local  branches,  county  councils  and  affiliated  organizations. 

Sec.  4.  Persons  may  become  sustaining  members  and  life  members  by 
payment  of  sums  hereinafter  provided. 

Aticle  IV. — Officers  and  Their  Election 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Congress  shall  be  president,  eight  vice- 
presidents,  corresponding  and  recording  secretaries,  treasurer,  auditor,  and 
historian. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion, and  shall  serve  for  a  period  not  longer  than  two  years  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  chosen  and  qualified.  The  president,  second,  fourth,  sixth  and 
eighth  vice-presidents,  corresponding  secretary  and  auditor  shall  be  elected  on 
odd  years — all  other  officers  shall  be  elected  on  even  years. 

Sec.  3.  Nominations  shall  be  made  by  a  nominating  committee  of  five, 
elected  by  the  board  of  managers  at  the  spring  board  meeting,  and  represent- 
ing as  far  as  possible  different  sections  of  the  state.  The  chair  shall  also  call 
for  nominations  from  the  floor. 

Sec.  4.  Candidates  for  officers  presented  from  the  floor  shall  have  the 
endorsement  of  their  local  delegates. 

Sec.  5.  All  local  branches  shall  be  entitled  to  suggest  names  for  officers 
to  the  nomination  committee.  Every  member  of  the  board  of  managers  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  suggest  one  name  for  each  office. 

Sec.  6.  The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  shall  be  sent  to  all 
local  presidents  and  members  of  the  board  of  managers  ten  days  prior  to  the 
convention. 

Sec.  7.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  an  office  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  for  the  unexpired  term.  In  filling  such  vacancies  the  vote  shall 
be  by  ballot. 

Article  V. — Duties  of  Officers 

Section  1.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Congress,  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  perform  all  the  duties  usually  pertaining  to  the  office.  The 
president  shall  appoint  all  committees  except  those  elected  by  the  Board  of 
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Managers,    and    shall   be   a   member    ex-officio    of   all   committees    except   the 
nominating   committee. 

(b)  The  president  shall  send  notice  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Congress  with  a  tentative  program  to  all  local  presidents  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  six  weeks  prior  to  the  convention. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  and  second  vice-presidents  in  their  order  shall  assume 
the  duties  of  the  president  and  act  as  aids  to  the  president.  Vice-Presidents, 
three  to  eight  inclusive,  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  six  districts. 

Sec.  3.  The  recording  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  convention,  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  shall  send  copies  of  them  promptly  to  all  members  of  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

The  Secretary  shall  have  custody  of  all  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the 
organization,  except  those  specifically  assigned  to  others. 

Sec.  4.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  conduct  all  correspondence 
of  the  Congress,  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  Executive  Committee.  The 
secretary  shall  notify  members  of  their  appointment  to  committees,  send 
necessary  notices  of  meetings  and  conduct  all  other  necessary  correspondence. 

Sec.  5.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the  Congress, 
and  keep  same  in  a  reliable  bank  or  trust  company.  The  treasurer  shall  remit 
all  national  dues  quarterly,  and  disburse  all  funds  of  the  Congress  only  upon 
the  order  of  the  Congress  or  Board  of  Managers.  No  money  shall  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  except  upon  an  order  signed  by  the  president.  The  treasurer 
shall  present  a  financial  statement  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Congress, 
and  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  treasurer  shall  also  publish  a  monthly  statement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements -with  balance  in  the  Bulletin.  The  treasurer  shall  close  the  books 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  October  15th,  and  send  the  books  to  the  auditor 
to  be  audited. 

Sec.  6.  The  auditor  shall  audit  the  treasurer's  books  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Congress  and  make  a  report  to  that  body. 

Sec.  7.  The  historian  shall  collect  and  preserve  documents  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Congress  and  shall  present  a  triennial  report  of  its  growth  and 
progress. 

Sec.  8.  All  officers  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  offices  at  the  close  of 
the  convention  at  which  they  were  elected,  and  shall,  when  their  successors 
are  elected,  or  in  case  of  resignation,  turn  over  all  records,  books,  etc.,  within 
thirty  days. 

Article  VI. — Board  op  Managers 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Managers  consisting  of  the  officers, 
chairmen  of  departments,  and  chairmen  of  committees. 

Sec.  2.  The  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  immediately  before  and  after 
each  annual  convention  of  the  Congress  and  in  March.  Special  meetings  may 
be  called  by  the  president  upon  written  request  of  five  members  providing  ten 
days  notice  has  been  given. 

Sec.  3.    One  fourth  of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
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Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  all  power  and  authority 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Congress  during  the  interim  between  meetings.  It 
shall  not  modify  any  action  taken  by  the  Congress  and  shall  not  incur  any 
liability  for  debt  except  for  current  expenses.  No  project  requiring  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  shall  be  entered  except  by  at  least  a  one  fourth  vote  of 
membership.  All  matters'  of  general  policy  affecting  the  congress,  and  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  constitution  shall  be  considered  and  presented  to  the 
annual  meetings. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  decide  upon  co-operation  with  other 
organizations.  It  shall  be  against  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  permit  the 
use  of  its  name  or  that  of  any  local  association  in  connection  with  any  indus- 
trial or  commercial  concern. 

Sec.  6.  The  interference  on  the  part  of  local  associations  in  matters 
of  school  administration  or  academic  policy  shall  be  discouraged  by  the 
State  Association.  The  attitude  toward  the  school  system  of  North  Caro- 
lina shall  be  sympathetic,  harmonious  co-operation. 

Sec.  7.  The  report  of  the  budget  committee,  consisting  of  the  first  vice- 
president,  treasurer  and  auditor,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
for  its  approval  before  being  offered  to  the  Congress. 

Article  VII. — -Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  The  president,  first  and  second  vice-presidents,  recording  and 
corresponding  secretaries,  treasurer,  auditor,  historian,  and  one  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Managers,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee.  Three  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  The  time  and  place  of  annual  Congress  shall  be  left  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Sec.  3.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  full  responsibility  for  preparing 
the  program  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  Board  of  Managers  may  authorize  this  committee  to  perform  such 
duties  of  the  Board  between  its  meetings  as  it  may  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  5.  This  committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President  or  upon 
request  of  five  members,  ten  days  notice  having  been  given. 

Article  VIII. — Districts 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  group  North  Carolina  into  six 
districts  corresponding  to  those  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A. 

Sec.  2.     After  1925  each  district  shall  hold  an  annual  Convention. 

Sec.  3.  Each  district  may  effect  such  organization  as  it  may  need  pro- 
vided no  by-laws  adopted  shall  in  any  way  conflict  wtih  those  of  the  State 
Congress. 

Sec.  4.  Districts  shall  exercise  no  administrative  authority  nor  shall  they 
take  legislative  action. 

Sec.  5.  The  president  and  six  vice-presidents  shall  constitute  the  program 
committee  to  make  programs  for  the  district  conventions,  which  shall  conform 
to  the  general  policy  as  outlined  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  be  adaptable 
to  the  district  in  which  they  are  held. 
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Article  IX. — Annual  Convention 
Section   1.     There  shall  be  an  annual  Convention   of   the   North   Carolina 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Sec.  2.    Sixty  accredited  delegates  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  X. — Amendments 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  convention  by 
a  two  thirds  vote.  Amendments  proposed  to  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  may  be  acted  upon  at  any  convention,  provided  such  amendments 
have  been  published  in  the  Parent-Teacher  Bulletin  at  least  sixty  days  prior 
to  Convention. 

Sec.  2.  Amendments  endorsed  by  any  local  association  may  be  offered 
from  the  floor  at  Convention,  but  amendments  so  offered  shall  not  be  acted 
upon  until  succeeding  convention. 

Article  I. — By  Laws 

Section  1.  Such  standing  committees  or  department  chairmen  shall  be 
elected  biennially  by  the  Board  of  Managers',  at  their  regular  meeting  follow- 
ing the  annual  convention,  as  the  Congress  or  Board  of  Managers  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman  of  each  standing  committee  shall  submit  a  plar 
of  work  for  approval  of  the  Board  of  Managers  at  their  pre-convention 
meeting. 

Sec.  3.  The  departments  and  standing  committees  are  authorized  to  transact 
their  business  by  mail  if  necessary 

Sec.  4.  Such  chairmen-at-large  may  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
for  those  branches  of  the  work  which  do  not  function  by  means  of  standing 
committees  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary. 

Article  II. — Dues 

Section  1.  The  treasurer  of  each  local  association  shall  forward  to  the 
state  treasurer  of  the  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  fifteen  cents  annually 
for  each  member  of  the  association.  The  state  treasurer  shall  send  five  cents 
of  this  fifteen  cents  to  the  treasurer  of  the  National  Congrss  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Associations  shall  pay  dues  annually  from  day  of  month  on  which 
they  become  members.  The  state  treasurer  shall  remit  quarterly  to  the 
national  treasurer  as  per  instructions  from  the  national  treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  The  payment  of  $25.00  shall  constitute  the  payer  a  life  member 
of  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Ten  per  cent,  of 
this  shall  go  to  the  national  treasurer. 

Sec.  3.  The  payment  of  $5.00  shall  constitute  the  payer  a  sustaining 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  for  one  year. 

Sec.  4.  Child  welfare  organizations  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  must 
join  the  Congress  as  individual  organizations,  not  through  leagues,  federations 
or  unions.     Dues  must  be  paid  to  the  state  treasurer. 

Sec.  5.    The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  October  15th  to  October  15th. 
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Article  III. — Eepresentation  at  Congress 

Each  affiliated  organization  and  every  regular  branch  of  the  North  Carolina 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  send  to  the  annual 
convention  their  president  and  one  accredited  delegate  for  every  twenty-five 
paid  members. 

Article  IV. — Privileges 

Section  1.  Each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat  and  to  one  vote  on  all 
questions. 

Sec.  2.  Sustaining  and  life  members  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  courtesies 
of  the  convention  except  the  privileges  of  voting. 

Article  V. — Parliamentary  Procedure 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  governed  by  Eobert  's  Eules  of 
Order,  Eevised,  in  all  cases  where  they  are  not  in  conflict  with  these  by-laws. 

Sec.  2.  A  parliamentarian  may  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
to  attend  conventions  and  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  when  it  is 
deemed  advisable. 

Article  VI. — Amendments 

The  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  convention  on  two  days 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendments,  such  amendment  having  first  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Managers. 

DIRECTORY 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

President,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Beeves,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Kiernan,  Somerset,  Pa. 

Eecording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Hosmer,  Hunter  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  B.  I.   Elliott,  966  E.  Salmon  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Historian,  Mrs.   John  E.   Hayes,   2083   Clermont  St.,  Denver,   Colorado. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Mason,  8  Grove  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  William  TJllmann,  521  E.  Walnut  St.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Bradford,  3400  I  St.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Mrs.  S.   M.   N.   Marrs,   Capitol   Station,   Austin,   Texas. 

Dr.  William  B.  Owen,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Victor  Malstrom,   2034   Sixth   Ave.,   Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Bruce   Carr   Jones,   626  Forsyth  St.,  Macon,   Ga. 

BUREAU   OF    CHILD   DEVELOPMENT 

Dr.  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Manager,  Iowa  Eesearch  Station,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

BUREAU  OF  RURAL   LIFE 

Miss  Florence  E.  Ward,  Manager  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLICITY 

Mrs.  Laura  Underhill   Kohn,   Furnace   Brook   Farm,   Peekskill,   N.   Y. 
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BUREAU  OF  PROGRAM   SERVICE 

Mrs.  Earl  L.  Morris,  Manager,  812  E.  First  St.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION  EXTENSION 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Bittner,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Departments  and  Standing  Committees 

Organization 

Child  Welfare  Day— Mrs.  David  0.  Mears,  care  of  National  Office,  1201  16th 

St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Congress  Publications — Mrs.  J.  G.  Buff,  1750  Avalon  Boad,  Cleveland,  0. 
Membership — Mrs.   Drury   W.   Cooper,    Parkhurst   Place,   Montclair,   N.   J. 

Extension 

P.-T.  A.  in  Colleges — Mrs.  J.  W.  Bingham,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
P.-T.  A.  in  High  Schools' — Miss  Minnie  Oliverson,  17th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
P.-T.  A.  in  Grade  Schools — Mrs.  Harry  L.  Fleming,  1401  N.  Main  St.,  Bloom- 
ington, 111. 
P.-T.  A.  in  Churches — Mrs.  Bex  Dodge,  Falmouth  Foreside,  Portland,  Me. 
Pre-School  Circles— Mrs.  Clifford  Walker,  205  Prado,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Study  Circles— Mrs.  E.  E.  Crum,  1630  Virginia  St.,  Berkley,  Calif. 

Public  Welfare 

Citizenship — Mrs.  Henry  Osgood  Holland,  108  Highland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Juvenile  Protection — 

Legislation — Mrs.  William  Tilton,  11  Mason  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Motion  Pictures — Mrs.  Morey  V.  Kerns,  2526  S.  Cleveland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eecreation — Mr.  J.  W.  Faus-t,   315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Safety — Dr.  A.   B.   Meredith,   State  Dept.   of   Education,   Hartford,   Conn. 

Education 

Art — Dr.  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  80th  St.,  and  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Humane  Education — Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Nichols,   1024  N.  Cushman  St.,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 
Illiteracy — Mrs.  E.  W.  Hale,  Whitehaven,  Tenn. 
Kindergarten  Extension — Miss  Clara  Wheeler,  853  Watson  St.,  S.  W.,  Grand 

Bapids,  Mich. 
Music — Mrs.    Elmer   J.    Ottaway,    Biverside    Drive,   St.   Clair,   Mich. 
School  Education— Miss  Charl  Williams-,  1201  16th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Student  Loan  Fund— Mrs.  J.  F.  Hill,  218  Knott  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Home  Service 

Children's    Beading — Miss    Sarah    B.    Askew,    Public    Library    Commission, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
Home    Economics — Miss    Grace    E.    Frysinger,    Department    of    Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Home  Education — Miss  Ellen  C  Lombard,  The  Argonne,  Washington,  D.   C. 
Standards   in   Literature — Mrs.   Curtis  Bynum,   Asheville,   N.   C. 
Social  Standards— Mrs.  George  B.  Chandler,  1182  E.  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Thrift — Mrs.   Ella  Caruthers  Porter,   4608  Lakeside  Drive,  Dallas,   Texas. 
Spiritual  Training — 

Health 

Child  Hygiene — Miss  Mary  E.  Murphy,  848  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  D.  A.  Thorn,  520  Commonwealth   Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Physical  Education — Dr.  C.  Edward  Crampton,  771  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Social  Hygiene — Dr.  Valeria  Parker,   370   Seventh   Ave.,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Office:  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Watkins. 
Field  Secretaries,  Miss  Prances  Hays',  Mrs.  C.  E.  Eoe. 

State  Presidents 

Alabama:     Mrs.   W.   J.   Elliott,   813   S.   Court   St.,  Montgomery 
Arizona:     Mrs.   E.   Elmo  Bollinger,   Kingman 
Arkansas:     Mrs.  C.  H.  Thorpe,  2606  State  St.,  Little  Bock 
California:     Mrs.   Hugh  Bradford,   3400  I  St.,  Sacramento 
Colorado: — Mrs.  J.  Sherman  Brown,  Boute  2,  Littleton 
Connecticut:     Mrs.  H.  Wooster  Webber,  Ivoryton 
Delaware :     Mrs.  Bobert  E.  Lewis,  Dover. 

District  of  Columbia:     Mrs.   Giles  Scott  Eafter,  800   18th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington 
Florida:     Mrs.  A.  L.  Fanger,  402  N.  E.  36th  St.,  Miami 
Georgia:     Mrs.  P.  H.  Jeter,  Decatur 

Hawaii :     Mrs.   J.   S.   Donagho,   961   Eleva  Drive,  Honolulu 
Idaho:     Mrs.  D.  G.  Ruby,  Caldwell 

Illinois:     Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buhlig,  372  Normal  Parkway,  Chicago,  111. 
Indiana:     Mrs.  G.  G.  Derbyshire,  Southport 
Iowa:     Mrs.  B.   C.  Hopkins,  3319  Beaver  Ave.,  Des  Moines 
Kansas: Mrs.  John  MeNarrey,   830   Ann  Ave.,  Kansas  City 
Kentucky:     Mrs.  Hans  Mueller,  Apt.  87,  Willow  Terrace,  Louisville 
Louisiana:     Mrs.  Henry  Aleus,  1645  Soniat  St.,  New  Orleans 
Maine:     Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Small,  Westbrook 

Maryland:     Mrs.   Harry   E.   Parkhurst,    1410   Park   Ave.,   Baltimore 
Massachusetts:     Mrs.   George   Whiting,   Room  403,   248   Boylston   St.,   Boston 
Michigan:     Mrs.  Fred  M.  Raymond,  641  Prospect  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Minnesota:     Mrs.   E.   G.   Quamme,   1556   Fairmount  Ave.,   St.   Paul 
Mississippi:     Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Yarbrough,  Hazlehurst. 
Missouri:     Mrs.  W.  A.  Masters,  2622  Union  St.,  St.  Joseph 
Montana:     Mrs.  A.  W.  Luedke,   1006  Spring  St.,  Lewiston 
Nebraska:     Mrs.  George  H.  Wentz,  240  N.  11th  St.,  Lincoln 
New  Hampshire:     Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Libbey,   77  Glenwood  Ave.,  Franklin 
New  Jersey:     Mrs.  Louis  T.  de  Valliere,  720  Riverside  Ave.,  Trenton 
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New  Mexico:     Mrs.  W.   W.   Phillips,  Boswell 

New  York:     Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Hosmer,   Hunter  Ave.,  Auburn 

North  Carolina:     Mrs.  Wiley   H.   Swift,  Greensboro. 

North  Dakota:     Miss  Elsie  J.  Cook,  Minot 

Ohio:     Mrs.  C.  E.  Kendel,  1109  Forest  Eoad,  Cleveland 

Oklahoma:     Mrs.  J.  P.   Slaughter,   1923  Classen  Blvd.,  Oklahoma  City 

Oregon:     Mrs.  W.  W.  Gabriel,  394  N.  E.  13th  St.,  Portland 

Pennsylvania:     Mrs.  E.  E.  Kiernan,  Somerset 

Ehode  Island:     Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Devere,  677  Park  Ave.,  Auburn 

South  Carolina:     Mrs.  Otis  Arrowsmith,  Kingstree 

South  Dakota:     Mrs.  G.  G.  Koenig,  Watertown 

Tennessee :     Mrs.   Herman  Ferger,   Ferger  Place,   Chattanooga 

Texas:     Mrs.  C.  E.  Maddocks,  700  Sixth  St.,  Ranger 

Utah:     Mrs.  William  Eeid,  1150  Harvard  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont:     Mrs.  A.  C.  Rockwell,  Proctor 

Virginia:     Mrs.   Harry   Semones,   315   Church   St.,  Eoanoke 

Washington:     Mrs.  Victor  H.  Malstrom,  2034   Sixth  Ave.,   Taeoma 

West  Virginia :     Mrs.  T.  J.  Dawson,  Yukon 

Wisconsin:     Mrs.  George  C.   Zachow,   1012   Second  St.,  Milwaukee 

Wyoming:     Mrs.  Albert  Eochelle,  Lusk 

NATIONAL  CONSTITUTION 
BY-LAWS 

ARTICLE   I. NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers. 

ARTICLE  II. OBJECT 

The  objects  of  the  National  Congress  shall  be: 

(1)  To  promote  child  welfare  in  home,  school,  church  and  community; 
to  raise  the  standards  of  home  life;  to  secure  more  adequate  laws  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  women  and  children. 

(2)  To  bring  into  closer  relation  the  home  and  the  school  that  parents 
and  teachers  may  cooperate  intelligently  in  the  training  of  the  child,  and  to 
develop  between  educators  and  the  general  public  such  united  efforts  as  will 
secure  for  every  child  the  highest  advantages  in  physical,  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  education. 

ARTICLE   III. MEMBERSHIP 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  the  National  Congress  shall  consist  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  State  Branches  in  organized  States  and  of  the 
members  of  the  local  organizations  in  unorganized  States. 

ARTICLE   IV. OFFICERS    AND    THEIR    ELECTION 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  National  Congress  shall  be  a  president, 
seven  vice-presidents,  a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a 
treasurer,  and  a  historian.     These  officers   shall  be   elected  by  ballot   on  the 
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second  day  of  an  annual  convention  and  shall  hold  office  for  two  years  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Sec.  2.  A  nominating  committee  consisting  of  five  members  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Managers  at  their  regular  post-convention  meeting 
which  precedes  the  convention  at  which  the  election  of  officers  is  held.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  each  office 
to  be  filled  at  the  next  convention.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  do  its 
work  by  mail  if  necessary.  The  committee  shall  send  a  report  of  these  nomi- 
nations to  the  corresponding  secretary  who  shall  send  a  copy  to  each  member 
of  the  National  Board  of  Managers  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  convention. 
Additional  nominations  may  be  made  from  the  floor  and  voting  shall  not  be 
limited  to  the  nominees. 

Sec.  3.  No  member  shall  hold  more  than  one  office  at  any  one  time  and 
no  officer  shall  be  eligible  to  more  than  two  consecutive  terms  in  the  same 
office. 

Sec.  4.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  an  office  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  for  the  unexpired  term.  In  filling  vacancies  the  vote  shall  be  by 
ballot.  If  a  proper  notice  of  the  election  has  been  given,  a  majority  vote 
shall  elect;  otherwise  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  entire  Board 
shall  be  necessary  for  an  election. 

Sec.  5.  The  title  of  honorary  president  or  honorary  vice-president  may 
be  conferred  for  life  upon  a  person  at  any  annual  convention  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote,  provided  the  number  of  honorary  vice-presidents  shall  at  no 
time  exceed  ten.  The  vote  shall  be  taken  by  ballot  unless  by  unanimous  con- 
sent the  ballot  is  dispensed  with.  The  title  of  an  honorary  office  shall  carry 
with  it  no  privileges  except  the  right  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Congress. 

ARTICLE  V. DUTIES   OF   OFFICERS 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Congress,  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  president  shall  perform  all  of  the  duties  usually 
pertaining  to  the  office  and  such  as  are  specified  in  these  rules,  shall  appoint 
all  special  committees,  and  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  all  committees  except 
the  Nominating  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  absence  of  the  president  the  duties  of  the  president  shall 
be  performed  by  the  vice-presidents  in  their  order. 

Their  other  duties  shall  be  as  follows:  The  first  vice-president  shall  act 
as  aide  to  the  president;  the  second  vice-president  shall  be  the  director  of 
the  department  of  organization;  the  third  vice-president  shall  be  the  director 
the  department  of  extension;  the  fourth  vice-president  shall  be  the  director 
of  the  department  of  public  welfare;  the  fifth  vice-president  shall  be  the 
director  of  the  department  of  education;  the  sixth  vice-president  shall  be 
the  director  of  the  department  of  home  service;  the  seventh  vice-president 
shall  be  the  director  of  the  department  of  health. 
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Sec.  3.  The  recording  secretary  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  meetings 
of  the  National  Congress,  of  the  National  Board  of  Managers,  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corresponding  secretary  to  conduct 
such  correspondence  of  the  National  Congress,  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  or 
of  the  Executive  Committee  as  they  may  direct.  The  corresponding  secretary 
shall  notify  members  of  their  appointment  to  committees,  and  shall  send 
out  all  necessary  notices  of  meetings  of  the  National  Congress  and  of  the 
National  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  collect  and  receive 
all  money  due  the  National  Congress.  The  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian 
of  the  funds  of  the  Congress  with  the  exception  of  the  Endowment  Fund, 
and  shall  deposit  the  same  in  a  depository  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Managers.  The  treasurer  shall  disburse  the  funds  of  the  Congress  only 
upon  the  order  of  the  Congress,  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  at  other  times  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  president 
funds  shall  be  signed  by  the  president.  The  treasurer  shall  present  a  state- 
ment of  account  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  at  other  times  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  president 
and  shall  make  a  full  report  to  the  annual  conventions.  The  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  shall  be  audited  annually  by  a  certified  accountant  approved  by  the 
president.  The  treasurer  shall  be  required  to  give  a  commercial  bond  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  these  duties  in  such  an  amount  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  bond  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  National 
Congress. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  collect  and  preserve  in 
the  National  office,  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the  National  Con- 
gress, and  to  make  a  biennial  report  to  the  Congress. 

ARTICLE  VI. — MEETINGS 

Section  1.  A  regular  meeting  of  the  National  Congress  shall  be  held 
annually,  the  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Managers.  A  notice 
of  this  meeting  shall  be  sent  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  each  member 
of  the  National  Board  of  Managers  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  Each  State  Branch  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  at  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Congress  by  its  President,  Becording  Secretary, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  or  their  alternates,  and  one  dele- 
gate for  every  one  thousand  members  in  good  standing  as  shown  on  the 
books  of  the  National  Treasurer. 

Sec.  3.  The  meetings  of  the  National  Congress  shall  be  open  to  all 
members  of  the  Congress,  but  the  privileges  of  making  motions,  debating  and 
voting  shall  be  limited  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  to  the 
accredited  representatives  from  each  State  Branch.  A  voting  member  shall 
have  but  one  vote  although  entitled  to  vote  in  either  of  several  capacities. 

Sec.  4.  Sixty  voting  members  present  at  any  meeting  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 
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ARTICLE  VII. — NATIONAL  BOARD   OF   MANAGERS 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  National  Congress,  the  President  of  each 
State  Branch,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  a  state  officer,  the  Manager 
of  Bureaus,  Chairmen  of  the  National  Standing  Committees,  the  Chairmen- 
at-Large,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund  shall 
constitute  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  2.  Eegular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  immediately  be- 
fore and  after  each  annual  convention  and  in  September  of  each  year.  Spe- 
cial meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president,  and  shall  be  called  upon  the 
written  request  of  nine  members  of  the  Board.  At  least  ten  days'  notice  of 
a  special  meeting  shall  be  given. 

Sec.  3.    Nine  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  all  power  and  authority 
over  the  affairs  of  the  National  Congress  during  the  interim  between  the 
meetings  of  the  Congress,  excepting  that  of  modifying  any  action  taken  by 
the  Congress,  and  provided  that  no  debt  or  liability  except  for  current  ex- 
penses shall  be  incurred  by  the  Board,  and  further  provided  that  no  project 
requiring  the  expenditure  of  money  shall  be  entered  into,  except  by  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  at  least  fifteen  members  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Managers  is'  authorized  to  adopt  rules  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  rules  of  the 
Congress. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the  authority  to  employ  such 
organizers  and  field  workers  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  strengthen  and 
extend  the  work  of  the  Congress.  No  organizer  or  field  worker  shall  be 
sent  into  a  State  without  the  approval  of  the  State  Board. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  decide  all  questions  of  co-operation 
with  other  National  organizations.  The  name  of  the  Congress  or  the  name 
of  any  of  its  members  in  his  or  her  official  capacity  shall  not  be  used  in  any 
connection  with  any  political  interest  or  with  a  commercial  concern  or  its  pro- 
ducts or  for  any  other  than  the  regular  work  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  appoint  annually  at  its  regular 
meeting  following  a  convention,  a  salaried  National  executive  secretary  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  president,  shall  have  charge  of  the  National  office, 
its  equipment,  papers  and  clerical  force,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
as  shall  be  specified  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five  trustees 
of  the  Endowment  Fund,  who  shall  deposit  the  Endowment  Fund  in  a  trust 
company  or  a  savings  department  of  a  National  bank.  This  fund  shall  not 
be  disbursed  except  upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  entire  Board 
of  Managers,  which  vote  may  be  taken  by  mail  if  necessary.  A  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  committee  of  trustees  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  at  its  annual  convention. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. — EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  officers  of  the  National  Congress,  and  the  bureau  managers  shall  con- 
stitute an  Executive  Committee.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  authorize  the 
Executive  Committee  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Board  between  meetings, 
provided,  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  shall  not  conflict  with  that  of  the 
Board.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president  01 
upon  the  request  of  five  members  of  the  Committee.  Five  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  The  Committee  shall  make  a  complete  report  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

ARTICLE    IX. DUES 

Section  1.  In  organized  States,  the  annual  dues  shall  be  five  cents  per 
capita  for  all  members  of  each  local  association.  The  treasurer  of  each  local 
organization  shall  send  the  annual  dues  of  its  members  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  State  Branch  through  such  channels  as  the  State  Branch  may  specify  in  its 
by-laws.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  Branch  shall  send  quarterly  to  the  Na- 
tional treasurer  the  amount  of  dues  on  hand  accompanied  by  a  statement  giving 
the  name  of  each  local  organization  from  which  the  dues  were  received,  the 
number  of  members  represented  in  each  local  organization,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  its'  president. 

Sec.  2.  In  unorganized  States  the  annual  dues  shall  be  ten  cents  for  each 
active  member  of  each  local  organization.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  sent  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  local  organization  to  the  National  treasurer  on  or  before 
April  first,  accompanied  by  a  statement  giving  the  name  and  address  of 
the  president. 

Sec.  3.  The  payment  of  $50.00  at  one  time  as  dues  shall  constitute  an 
individual  member  a  National  life  member. 

Sec.  4.  Each  State  Branch  is  authorized  to  determine  in  its  by-laws  the 
amount  of  dues  which  paid  at  one  time  will  constitute  an  individual  member  a 
State  life  member.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  received  from  National  life 
members*  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  amount  received  from  State  life  members 
shall  be  retained  by  the  State  and  the  remainder  shall  be  sent  by  the  State 
treasurer  to  the  National  treasurer.  All  money  received  by  the  National  treas- 
user  for  life  members  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Sec.  5.     The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  April  15  to  April  14. 

ARTICLE  X. STANDING  COMMITTEES  AND  DEPARTMENTS 

Section  1.  Such  standing  committees  shall  be  appointed  biennially  by 
the  Board  of  Managers,  at  their  regular  meeting  following  the  election  of 
officers,  as  the  National  Congress  or  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Congress.  These  standing  committees 
shall  be  grouped  into  departments  by  the  National  Board  and  each  depart- 
ment shall  work  under  the  direction  of  the  vice-president  assigned  to  that 
department  as  specified  in  these  rules.  All  standing  committees  shall  consist 
of  a  National  chairman,  and  a  State  chairman  from  each  State  Branch. 
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Sec.  2.  The  chairman  of  each  standing  committee  shall  submit  a  plan 
of  work  for  approval  to  the  Executive  Committee  on  or  before  July  first  of 
each  year,  and  no  work  shall  be  undertaken  without  such  approval.  If  the 
chairman  of  a  standing  committee  fails  to  submit  a  plan  of  work  by  Sep- 
tember first,  the  position  shall  be  deemed  vacant.  If  any  chairman  of  a 
standing  committee  fails  to  work  toward  carrying  out  the  plans  submitted 
and  approved,  the  Board  may,  upon  majority  vote  of  the  members  present 
at  any  meeting,  remove  such  chairman. 

Sec.  3.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  constitute  the  Program  Com- 
mittee for  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Congress,  with  power  to  appoint 
additional  members  in  this  capacity. 

Sec.  4.  Departments  and  standing  committees  are  authorized  to  transact 
their  business  by  mail  if  necessary. 

Sec.  5.  Such  chairmen-at-large  may  be  appointed  by  the  National  Board 
of  Managers  for  those  branches  of  the  work  which  do  not  function  by  means 
of  standing  committees,  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary. 

ARTICLE  XI. — STATE  BRANCHES 

Section  1.  Local  parent-teacher  associations,  mothers'  circles,  or  other 
child  welfare  organizations  shall  be  organized  in  every  locality  where  feasible. 
The  object  of  these  organizations  shall  be  to  promote  the  objects  and  in- 
terests of  the  National  Congress.  Each  local  organization  is  authorized  to 
make  its  own  rules  for  the  transaction  of  its?  business  and  for  the  admittance 
of  its  members,  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  rules  of  the  National 
Congress  or  of  the  State  Branch. 

Sec.  2.  "When  a  State  has  at  least  twenty  local  organizations  belonging 
to  the  National  Congress,  with  a  membership  aggregating  at  least  five  hun- 
dred members,  the  National  Congress  shall  organize  them  into  a  State 
Branch.  After  a  State  has  been  organized  it  is  authorized  to  admit  active 
members  through  local  organizations,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  State  Branch  may  adopt,  provided  such  rules'  and  regulations  do  not 
conflict   with  the  rules   of  the  National  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  The  object  of  a  State  Branch  shall  be  to  promote  the  objects 
and  interests  of  the  National  Congress.  A  State  Branch  may  legislate  for 
local  organizations  provided  legislation  does  not  conflict  with  the  National 
Congress. 

Sec.  4.  Each  State  Branch  shall  elect  a  president,  one  or  more  vice- 
presidents,  a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and 
such  other  officers  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  Each  State  Branch  is  authorized 
to  adopt  rules  for  the  transaction  of  its  business,  provided  they  do  not  conflict 
with  the  rules  of  the  National  Congress.  The  voting  officers'  of  the  State 
Branch,  the  district  chairmen,  or  the  county  chairmen  where  there  is  no 
district  organization,  the  chairmen  of  standing  committees  and  committees-at 
large,  shall  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  5.  The  voting  power  in  State  Conventions  shall  be  vested  in  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Managers,  presidents  of  county  and  city 
councils,  and  accredited  delegates  from  local  associations. 
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Sec.  6.  A  State  Branch  may,  by  its  own  by-laws,  provide  dues  for 
its  own  use,  and  members  in  arrears  for  such  dues  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
representation  at  the  meetings  of  the  State  Branch. 

Sec.  7.  The  number  of  delegates  to  which  a  State  Branch  is  entitled 
at  meetings  of  the  National  Congress  shall  be  elected  by  the  State  Branch 
by  such  methods'  and  at  such  times  as  the  State  Branch  in  its  rules  may 
provide. 

Sec.  8.  Each  State  Branch  may  organize  its  State  into  district  and 
county  groups.  The  duties  of  these  groups  shall  be  to  promote  the  objects 
and  interests  of  the  State  Branch.  These  district  and  county  groups  shall 
be  governed  under  by-laws'  approved  by  the  State  Board.  City  councils  may 
be  organized  in  local  communities  for  the  purpose  of  conference  and  co- 
operation in  matters  of  common  interest. 

Sec.  9.  Each  State  Branch  may  organize  its  State  into  district  and 
county  groups  for  the  purpose  of  conference  and  cooperation,  but  such  or- 
ganizations shall  not  legislate  for  the  local  organizations. 

See.  10.  Each  State  Branch  shall,  in  so  far  as  possible,  provide  for 
State  standing  committees  to  correspond  with  the  National  standing  com- 
mittees. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  committee  to  endeavor  to  carry 
out  the  plans  submitted  by  the  like  committee  of  the  National  Congress1. 

Section  11.  A  State  or  local  organization  interested  in  child-welfare  work 
may  affiliate  with  a  State  Branch  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
State  Branch  may  provide  in  its  by-laws.  All  dues  received  from  affiliated 
organizations  (those  not  paying  per  capita  dues)  may  be  retained  by  the 
State  Branch  for  its  own  use.  The  membership  of  affiliated  organizations 
shall  not  be  counted  in  determining  the  number  of  delegates  to  which  a  State 
Branch  is  entitled  at  meetings  of  the  National  Congress. 

Sec.  12.  All  State  treasurers  shall  remit  quarterly  to  the  National  treas- 
urer all  moneys  due  the  National  Congress. 

ARTICLE   XII. PARLIAMENTARY    AUTHORITY 

The  rules  contained  in  Bobert  's  Bules  of  Order,  Revised,  shall  govern 
this  organization  in  all  cases  to  which  they  are  applicable  and  in  which  they 
are  not  inconsistent  with  these  by-laws. 

ARTICLE  XIII. AMENDMENTS   TO  BY-LAWS 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  any  Annual  Meet- 
ing, provided  the  amendment  has  been  proposed  by  the  National  Board  of 
Managers,  by  the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  a  committee  authorized  by  the 
National  Congress,  and  has'  been  sent  to  the  corresponding  secretary  and  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  amendment  has  been  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
National  Board  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  meeting. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Associations  in  North  Carolina  Affiliated 
With  State  Association — June  1926 

M.  E.  B. 
Note — State  growth  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

July  1923  to  July  1924,  Membership 9,335 

July  1924  to  July  1925,  Membership 12,095 

July  1925  to  July  1926,  Membership 13,711 

A  34.    Beaufort 

1.  Aberdeen  35.    Burgaw 

2.  Ahoskie 

Asheville : 

C 

3.  Ashland  Ave. 

4.  Aycock  36.  Camp  Glenn 

5.  Biltmore  37.  Cary  Graded 

6.  Claxton  38.  Gary    (Mt.    Vernon    Betterment 

7.  Emma  High  Society) 

8.  Grace  39.  Chapel  Hill 

9.  Haw  Creek  Charlotte: 

10-    High  40.    Alexander    Graham 

11.    Montford  Ave.  4L    Belmont   Vocational 

12-    Murr&y  42.    Central  High 

13.  Newton  Academy  43_    Dihvorth 

14.  Orange  St.  M_    Elizabeth 

15.  Park   Ave.  ^    Mrst  Ward 

16.  Vance  St.  .„     -^       ,,    w„    •, 

46.  Fourth  Ward 

17.  Atkinson  ..     „,  a  ,      -. 

47.  Sharon   School 

18.  Atlantic  ,„     <-,     ,,    -,      -,    -, 

48.  South  Graded 

B  49.    Third  Ward 

19'    Badin  50.    Villa  Heights 

20.  Bahama       (Mangum      Township  ^    Weg]ey  Heights 

Scll°o1)  52.    Piedmont  Jr.  High 

21.  Benson 

22.  Bethania      (Old      Town      Asso-         53-    Chiua  G'rove 

elation)  54-  Clemmons 

23     Bethel  55-  Cleveland  High  School 

24.  Black  Mountain  56-  Coats 

25.  Bladenboro  57-  Colerain 

26.  Bonlee  58-  Colerain       (Mars       Hill       High 

27.  Boone  School) 

28.  Boonville  59-  Columbus  (Stearns  High  School) 

29.  Broadway  60-  Como 

30.  Bryson  City  Concord: 
Burlington:  61.    Corbin  St.  School 

31.  Broad  St.  School  62.    High 

32.  Fisher   St.  School  63.    Primary 

33.  Maple  Ave.  School  64.    School  No.  2 
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65. 

Conway   (Milwaukee   School) 

99.    Virginia  St. 

66. 

Currituck 

100.    Walnut  St. 

67. 

Columb 

ia 

102. 

101.    William  St. 
Goldston 

D 

103. 

Graham 

68. 

Davis 

104. 

Granite  Quarry- 

69. 

Derita 

105. 

Nathaniel  Greene  School 

70. 

Dover 

Greensboro : 

Durham: 

106.    C.  B.  Aycock 

71. 

East  Durham 

107.    D.  Caldwell 

72. 

Edgemont 

108.    Cypress  St. 

73. 

Fuller  Graded 

109.    High 

74. 

High 

110.    C.  D.  Mclver 

75. 

Lakewood 

111.    N.  C.  C.  W.  Training 

76. 

77. 

Morehead 
North  Durham 

112.  Simpson  St. 

113.  Spring  St. 

78. 
79. 

Watts  St. 
West  Durham 

E 

Eural  Greensboro : 

114.  Bessemer   High 

115.  Glendale 

80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 

Efland 
Elkin 

116.  Mclver 

117.  Bankin 

118.  South  Buffalo 

Elmwooa 
Elon  College 

119. 

Guilford  College 

84. 

Everett 

;s 

H 

85.  Fairmont 

86.  Faison 

87.  Farmville 

88.  Fayetteville 

89.  Flat  Bock 

90.  Forest  City 

91.  Forest     City     (Mount     Pleasant 

School) 

92.  Four  Oaks 

93.  Franklin  (Cartoogechaye 

School) 

94.  Franklin  Graded 

95.  Fremont 

96.  Fuquay  Springs 


97.  Gastonia 

98.  Gibsonville 
Goldsboro: 


Hamlet : 

120.  Fayetteville    St.     School 

121.  Hamlet  Ave.  School 

122.  Vance  St.  School 
Henderson  ville : 

123.  Fourth  Ave.  School 

124.  Bugby 
125.    Henrietta 

Hickory 

126.  Longview  Consol. 

127.  North  School 
High  Point : 

128.  Elm  St. 

129.  Grimes   St. 

130.  Bay  St, 

131.  Emma  Blair 
High  Point  Eural: 

132.  Cloverdale 

133.  Union  Hill 
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Hillsboro: 

167. 

Moyock 

134.  Township  School 

135.  West  Hill  School 

168. 
169. 

Macon 

Mooresville  (Park  View  School) 

136. 

Henderson 

137. 

Hertford 

N 

138. 

Huntersville  (Long  Creek 

New  Bern: 

School) 

170.    Graded 

139. 

Hobbsville 

171.  Central  School 

172.  Eiverside 

I 

173.    Ghent 

140. 

Ingold 

174.    Brinson  Memorial 

J 

Jamestown 

175. 

Newell 

141. 

176. 

North  Wilkesboro 

142. 

Jamesville 

O 

Oriental 

Oxford  Grammar 

143. 

144. 

Jasper  Consol. 
Jennings 

177. 
178. 

K 

145. 

Kannapolis 

P 

146. 

Kenansville 

179. 

Peachland 

147. 

Knightsdale 

180. 

Pineville 

148. 

Kernersville 

181. 

Pittsboro 

L 

La  Grange 
Lake  Landing 
Laurinburg 

182. 

Pleasant  Garden 

149. 
150. 
151. 

183. 

184. 
185. 

Pollocksville 
Pomona 
Prospect  Hill 

152. 

Lexington 

R 

153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 

157. 

Liberty 

Lillington 

Littleton 

Lowe's       Farm       Life       School 

(Eural  Durham) 
Landis 

Mc. 

Ealeigh : 

186.  Barbee  School 

187.  Centennial  School 

188.  Junior  High 

189.  Lewis 

190.  Murphy 

158. 

McLeansville 

191.  Eliza  Pool 

192.  Senior  High   School 

M 

193.    Thompson 

159. 
160. 

Manteo 
Marshallberg 

195. 

194.    Wiley 
Eed  Springs 

161. 

Masonboro  Sound 

Eeidsville : 

162. 

Maysville 

196.    Franklin  St. 

163. 

Millbrook 

197.    Lawsonville  Ave.   School 

164. 

Mocksville 

198. 

Eich  Square 

165. 

Morehead  City 

199. 

Eoanoke     Eapids     Junior-Senior 

166. 

Mount  Airy 

High 
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200. 

Eobersonville 

W 

Eocky  Mount: 

229. 

Wake  Forest 

201.    East  School 

230. 

Warren  Plains 

202.    Edgemont  High 

231. 

Waynesville 

203.    West  School 

232. 

Weaverville 

204.    Wilkinson 

233. 

Wendell 

205. 

Butherfordton 

234. 

Whitsett 

235. 

Wilkesboro 

S 

236. 

Willard   (Corinth  School) 

206. 

Salemburg 

237. 

Williamston 

Salisbury : 

238. 

Williston 

207.    Ellis  St.  High 

Wilmington : 

208.    Ellis  St.  Primary 

239.    East  Wilmington 

209.    John   S.   Henderson 

240.    Hemenway  School 

210.    Innes  St. 

241.    Isaac  Bear 

211.    Wiley 

242.    Cornelius  Harnett 

212. 

Sea  Level 

243.    Tiletson 

213. 

Sedge  Garden 

244.    William  Hooper 

214. 

Severn 

245.    Winter  Park 

215. 

Siler  City 

Winston-Salem : 

216. 

Smyrna 

246.    Central  Park  School 

217. 

Speed 

247.    West  End  School 

218. 

Spring  Hope  Justice  High 

248. 

Winton 

219. 

Spruce  Pine 

249. 

Woodland 

220. 

Stacey 

250. 

Woodleaf 

221. 

Star 

251. 

Wrightsville 

222. 

Summerfield 

252. 

Wrightsboro 

223. 

Sumner  High 

253. 

Winterville 

224. 

Sylva 

254. 

Warrenton 

T 

255. 

Warsaw 

225. 

Tarboro 

Y 

226. 

Tyner 

256. 

Yadkin  ville 

227. 

Tryon 

257. 

Yadkin  Valley 

228.    Valle  Crucis 


258.    Zebulon 
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The  Child  Welfare  Magazine 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  has  a  monthly 
official  organ — The  Child  Welfare  Magazine.  The  rapid  growth  of 
this  organization,  the  great  distance  between  asociations,  making  it 
difficult  to  get  together  more  often  than  once  a  year  for  inspiration 
and  help — have  made  it  necessary  for  the  National  Congress  to  have 
some  regular  means  of  communication  with  its  various  units. 

The  Child  Welfare  Magazine  contains  a  message  from  the 
National  President  to  the  local  association,  carries  monthly  reports 
of  constructive  work  done  by  other  associations,  scientific  health 
projects,  material  for  programs  for  associations  and  study  circles, 
and  valuable  helps  in  child  training. 

The  National  Education  Association  has  a  regular  department 
in  the  magazine,  through  which  the  newest  and  most  vital  issues  in 
the  educational  world  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
scribers, the  American  Child  Health  Association  conducts  a  Health 
Section,  giving  the  most  authoritative  information  in  practical 
form  and  the  Playground  and  Kecreation  Association  of  America 
has  a  Department  on  Play  for  adults  and  children.  There  is  a 
department  of  state  news ;  new  books  on  child  welfare  are  reviewed, 
and  motion  picture  films  suitable  for  children,  for  youth,  for  adults 
to  see,  are  regularly  recommended. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  association  in  membership  present 
a  subscription  to  its  president,  and  that  it  appoint  a  Child  Welfare 
Magazine  Chairman  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  magazine  and  to 
take  subscriptions  for  it  at  each  meeting. 

The  price  of  this  magazine  is  one  dollar  a  year.  Subscriptions 
should  be  sent  to  the  Child  AVelfare  Company,  5517  Germantown 
Ave.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Subscribers 
should  report  change  of  address  direct  to  the  magazine  office.  It 
takes  at  least  thirty  days  to  effect  this  change.  The  magazine 
makes  also  some  special  offers. 

Individual  Plan 
1.    Any    individual    securing    ten    or    more    one    dollar    subscriptions    and 
forwarding  the  full  amount  to  the  magazine  office  is  entitled  to  one  year 's  free 
subscription,  provided  that  the  request  for  the  free  subscription  accompanies 
the  order. 
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2.  Any  individual  sending  in  ten  or  more  subscriptions  at  one  time,  may 
collect  ninety  cents  from  each  subscriber,  and  forward  that  amount  to  the 
magazine  office. 

Subscriptions  on  plans  1  and  2  will  be  accepted  whether  or  not  the  collector 
or  the  subscribed  is  a  member  of  a  local  association. 

Group  Plan 

Any  local  association,  in  membership  with  the  State  Branch,  securing  ten 
or  more  one  dollar  subscriptions  to  the  magazine  (whether  or  not  the  sub- 
scribers are  members)  may  retain  20  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  for  its 
local  treasury,  forwarding  to  the  magazine  office  eighty  cents  for  each  sub- 
scription taken. 

After  a  club  has  sent  in  ten  subscriptions  at  the  eighty  cent  rate,  further 
subscriptions  at  the  same  rate  may  follow,  one  or  more  at  a  time,  provided 
that  twenty  cents  for  each  subscription  is  retained  in  the  club  treasury  and 
that  the  magazine  office  is  notified  each  time  that  the  association  is  entitled 
to  the  group  rate. 

No  individual  may  obtain  the  magazine  for  eighty  cents;  this  special  offer 
is  for  the  benefit  of  those  associations  in  membership  with  the  State  Branch, 
which  assist  in  increasing  the  circulation. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  SERVICE 
THROUGH  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

November  1,  1924,  to  October  31.  1926 


THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   NORTH    CAROLINA    PRESS 

'ublished  by   the   University   of   North   Carolina   Semi-Monthly   September   to 

December,    and    Monthly    January    to    June.     Entered    as 

second-class   matter    October    19,    1921 

Chapel   Hill,    N.    C. 


ADULT  EDUCATION 

Dean  James  E.  Russell  of  Teachers'  College^  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, offers  the  following  definition  of  Adult  Education: 

"The  aim  of  Adult  Education  is  to  inspire  grown-ups  to  be 
something  more  than  they  are  now  and  to  do  their  work  better  than 
they  now  do  it ;  at  its  best  it  leads  to  constantly  increasing  richness 
of  life,  better  appreciation  of  that  which  life  offers,  greater  satisfac- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  mind  and  body  and  better  understanding  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  one's  fellow  men." 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Dr.  Glenn  Frank,  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  says 
of  University  Extension : 

"We  must  see  to  it  that  the  learning  of  this  University  is  ever 
linked  closely  to  the  life  of  the  state  in  terms  of  practical  service, 
serving  alike  the  youthful  minds  on  the  campus  and  the  adult  minds 
beyond  the  campus,  making  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the  insight  of 
the  University  available  to  men  and  women  throughout  Wisconsin 
for  the  economic  betterment,  the  intellectual  stimulation,  and  the 
spiritual  enrichment  of  their  lives.  This  is  the  spiritual  charter  of 
University  Extension." 


STATISTICS  OF  SERVICE 
November  1,  1924,  to  October  31,  1926 

2,453  students    registered    for   3,250   courses   in    147   extension 
classes  held  in  54  centers. 

3,067   students      registered      for      4,803      correspondence-study 
courses. 

2G1    physicians  took  summer   postgraduate   medical  extension 
'    classes  in    18   centers. 

2,223   adults  attended  short  courses  or  institutes. 

78,876   people  heard  one  or  more  of  the  216  educational  lectures 
scheduled  by  the  Division  in   109  communities. 

1,880,450  pieces  of  second-class  mail  (educational  bulletins,  cir- 
culars, News  Letters,  etc.),  were  issued  during  the 
biennium. 

7,000   high  school  students  took  part  in  the  state  championship 
debating  and  athletic  contests. 

5,900   public  school  pupils  took  part  in  the  state  academic  con- 
tests. 

10,000   high  school  seniors  were  examined  in  a  special  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research. 

26,175   members  of  women's  clubs  studied  programs  or  used  the 
library  facilities. 

6,900   people  received  Commerce  and  Industry  monthly. 

5,000  school  children  participated  in  the  state  physical  ability 

test. 

60,000   people  attended  home  talent  plays  and  pageants  directed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Community  Drama. 

2,250   people  were  reached  by  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction. 

4,000   letters  requesting  information  about  North  Carolina  were 
answered  by  the  Department  of  Rural  Social-Economics. 

15,000   homes    received   the    University   News   Letter    100   times 
during  the  two-year  period. 

Thousands  of  people  throughout  the  State  attended  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Carolina  Plavmakers  and  the  University  Glee  Club. 


BUREAU  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


Some  members  of  the  University  Faculty  who  arc  serving  the 
State  by  offering  courses  by  correspondence. 

Top  row.  left  to  right:  J.  W.  McCain,  Jr.,  R.  A.  McPheeters,  M 
R.  Trahue.  E.  W.  Knight.  M.  H.  Griffin.  II.  1).  Meyer,  S.  H. 
Hobbs.  Jr..  J.  B.  Woosley,  W.  D.  Glenn,  Jr. 

Second  Row:  R.  YV.  Adams.  J.  T.  Krumpelmann,  H.  M".  Wag- 
staff,  G.  II.  Lawrence,  A.  C.  Howell.  R.  R.  Potter,  W.  F.  Prouty. 
C.  P.  Spruill.  Jr. 

Front  Row:  F.  J.  Haronian,  N.  B.  Adams,  F.  R.  Mosher,  A. 
M.  Jordan,  W.  I).  Toy,  Collier  Cobb,  J.  M.  Lear. 


BUREAU  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

1922-192  If     1921^-1926 

Total  number  of  individual  students 1,211               3,067 

Total  number  of  course  registrations.... 1,811               4,803 

Total  number  of  courses  completed 3,284 

Number  of  courses   offered 72                   151 

Number  of  instructors 59 

Lesson  assignments  corrected 18,107           71,315 

Per  cent  completion 69% 

Extent  of  Service 

Geograpliic:  Every  one  of  the  one  hundred  counties  furnished 
students  for  correspondence  instruction.  In  addition  to  North 
Carolina,  students  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  communities  dis- 
tributed over  twenty-two  states  and  Alaska,  Canada,  and  Cuba 
were  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses. 

Ocupational:  Occupations  represented  are  missionaries,  min- 
ing engineers,  salesmen,  shipping  clerks,  home  demonstration  agents, 
ministers,  office  workers,  real  estate  salesmen,  morticians,  tutors, 
post-office  clerks,  secretaries,  housekeepers,  bank  cashiers,  farmers, 
librarians,  school  superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  automobile 
salesmen,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  section  hands,  newspaj:>er  re- 
porters, department  heads   (department  stores). 
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BUREAU  OF  RECREATION  AND  COMMUNITY 

ORGANIZATION 

(Maintained  by  the  School  of  Public  Welfare) 

THE  BUREAU: 

SPONSORED  RECREATION  INSTITUTE.  Daily  classes, 
play  demonstrations,  recreational  activities,  and  special 
features.     Average  attendance  at  demonstrations,  200. 

CONDUCTED  STATE-WIDE  PHYSICAL  ABILITY 
TEST.     Over  5,000  boys  and  girls  participated. 

AIDED  A  NUMBER  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUB- 
LIC WELFARE  in  conducting  play  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities. 

CONDUCTED  TWELVE  PLAY  INSTITUTES  in  twelve 
counties  with  the  aid  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

DIRECTED  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  BOY 
SCOUTS,  assisted  in  budget  raising,  scoutmaster  training 
courses,  patrol  leader  activities,  and  arranged  addresses 
for  the  Scout  Troops  and  Scout  Councils. 

SPONSORED  A  SUCCESSFUL  PATROL  LEADERS 
CAMP.  Some  150  selected  scouts  came  to  Chapel  Hill 
for  intensive  training. 

MADE  DEFINITE  CONTACTS  WITH  SUCH  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS as  Hi-Y  Clubs,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
Boy  Scouts,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  and  others. 

CHIEF  HOLDS  OFFICE  OF  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
STATE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 
Close  relationship  has  existed  in  formulating  programs, 
aiding  local  communities,  and  conducting  research  studies. 

PUBLISHED  THREE  NEW  BULLETINS  on  topics  of 
recreational  value  and  issued  recreation  service  sheets. 

PROVIDED  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  PLAY.  Courses  have  been  given  in 
residence,  summer  sessions,  extension  classes.,  and  by  cor- 
respondence instruction. 

CONTRIBUTED  SEVEN  ARTICLES  ON  PLAY  AND 
PlECREATION  for  publication  in  state  and  national 
magazines. 

ASSISTED  NINE  SCHOOLS  IN  LAYING  OUT  PLAY- 
GROUNDS; eighteen  communities  in  obtaining  play- 
ground equipment ;  a  number  of  churches  with  program 
material,  lectures,  and  practical  demonstrations ;  aided  in 
county  fairs,  field  days,  and  festivities. 

PROVIDED  EIGHTY-ONE  LECTURES  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  play  and  recreation  and  community  organization. 


BUREAU  OF  COMMERCIAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

(The  School  of  Commerce) 

Problems  in  manufacturing,  banking,  and  business  enterprises 
may  be  submitted  to  this  Bureau  for  study  and  opinion. 

Other  lines  of  service  include:  Surveys  of  natural  resources, 
transportation,  and  trade  territories;  special  lectures  for  civic  clubs 
and  business  organizations  ;  investment  information  service  ;  reading 
lists  on  business  topics;  short  lecture  courses  on  investments,  labor 
problems,  etc. 

20  issues  of  the  publication  Commerce  and  Industry  were  sent 
to  a  mailing  list  of  (i.900. 

NEW  PROJECTS 

BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 
RESEARCH  AND   INFORMATION 

The  15 ureau  was  recently  organized  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  History  and  Government.  The  chief  of  the  Bureau  is 
also  secretary-treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina  Municipal  League. 
He  is  available  for  consultation  and  visits  to  communities.  Expert 
advice  may  be  obtained  upon  legislation  and  other  matters  with 
reference  to  city.  town,  and  county  government.  A  reference  library 
is  being  compiled  and  made  available   for  circulation. 

BUR  FAT  OF  VISUAL  INSTRUCTION 

The  service  of  this  Bureau  is  gradually  being  developed  to  in- 
clude loan  to  schools,  community  groups,  and  individuals  of  the  fol- 
lowing visual  aid  materials:  Lantern  slides,  educational  motion  pic- 
ture films,  charts,  and  other  exhibits.  Information  and  assistance 
about  visual  instruction  as  a  method  of  teaching  are  available.  A 
list  of  lantern  slides  ready  for  distribution  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
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SERVICES  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU  AND  YOUR  COM- 
MUNITY THROUGH  THE  UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Evening  Extension  Classes 
Correspondence   (  nurses 

Extension    Bulletins 

Lectures    and    Addresses 

Short  Courses  and  Institutes 

Lecture    Courses 

Package   Library    Loans 

Programs  for  Women's  Clubs 

Home  Reading  Courses 

General   Information 

Loan   of   Library   Books 

Guidance  in  Writing  Home-Talent  Plays 

Design  of  Stage  Equipment 

Loan  of  Home-Talent   Plays 

Construction  of  Scenery 

Direction  of   Home-Talent    Plays 

Survey  of  Business  Resources 

Reading  Lists  on  Business  Topic's 

Investment   Information  Service 

Piano  and  Organ  Recitals 
Leadership  for  Community  Sings 

Entertainments 

Formation  of  Community  Choruses 

University  News  Letter 

Municipal  Information 

Research  Studies  in  Local  Government 

Economic  and  Social  Surveys 

Community  Studies 

Loan  of  Lantern  Slides 

Visual  Instruction  Service 

Poster  Contest 

Play  and   Recreation    Demonstrations 

Community   Organization 

School    Surveys 

High  School  Debates 

High  School  Athletic  Contests 

High  School  Academic  Contests 

Physical  Ability  Test 

Educational  Tests 

Educational    Rallies 

Educational  Information  and  Assistance 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IS  YOUR  UNIVERSITY 

USE   IT 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

The  whole  value  of  university  extension  depends 
upon  the  validity  of  the  purity  and  power  of  the  spirit 
of  the  truth  from  which  it  is  derived.  Extension  it  would 
interpret,  not  as  thinly  stretching  out  its  resources  to  the 
state  boundaries  for  purposes  of  protective  popularity, 
nor  as  carrying  down  to  those  without  the  castle  gates 
broken  bits  of  learning;  but  as  the  radiating  power  of  a 
new  passion,  carrying  in  natural  circulation  the  unified 
culture  of  the  race  to  all  parts  of  the  body  politic.  It 
would  interpret  its  service,  not  as  sacrifice;  but  as  life, 
the  normal  functioning  of  life  as  fruitful  and  fundamen- 
tal as   the   relation  between  the  vine  and  the  branches. 

Edmard  Kidder  Graham. 

A  university's  service  ought  not  to  stop  where  its 
campus  stops.  Its  business  is  twofold:  to  train  individ- 
uals and  to  cooperate  effectively  and  immediately  in  the 
great  work  of  commonwealth  building.  It  serves  the  fu- 
ture through  its  teaching  and  research.  It  must  also 
serve  the  present.  The  special  expert  knowledge  and 
skill  assembled  on  a  university  campus  oug'ht  to  be  daily 
at  the  disposal  of  the  state.  A  university  and  its  state 
must  be  in  partnership  with  each  other,  and  I  believe 
that   in  North  Carolina  they  are. 

Harry  W.  Chase. 
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A  FOREWORD 

Since  Nora  Helmer  closed  the  door  of  her  Doll's  House  great 
changes  have  come.  Ibsen,  the  iconoclast,  sounded  the  tocsin  in 
the  theatre  and  undertook  boldly  the  arraignment  of  a  decadent 
society.     The  Modern  Drama  had  come  to  proclaim  a  new  order. 

The  New   Theatre 

The  new  theatre  became  a  "republic  of  active  literature."  It 
enlisted  in  its  rank  such  representative  thinkers  and  writers  as 
Tolstoy  and  Tchekoff;  Bjornson  and  Strindberg;  Shaw,  Barrie 
and  Galsworthy;  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann;  Maeterlinck; 
Brieux  and  Rostand;  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory  and  Synge.  The 
poignant  message,  in  London,  of  John  Galsworthy's  Justice  had 
an  almost  instantaneous  result  in  action.  Its  performance 
aroused  the  public  conscience  to  such  an  extent  that  a  parliament- 
ary investigation  of  British  court  procedure  and  prison  conditions 
was  ordered  and  almost  immediate  remedial  legislation  followed. 
Rostand  said,  "I  have  put  my  best  brains  into  Chantacler ,  and  the 
world  awaited  its  premiere  with  bated  breath.  Ireland  found 
a  voice,  and  a  new  national  literature  came  into  being." 

The  Modern  Drama  has  created  a  new  audience — an  audience 
not  seeking  amusement  only,  but  tremendously  in  earnest,  and 
forward  looking.  It  has  restored  to  the  people  their  birthright 
in  a  theatre  of  religion  and  of  patriotism,  an  institution  for  the 
revelation  of  Truth  and  Beauty. 

A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama 

It  is  hoped  that  this  study  of  Modern  Drama  will  not  be 
undertaken  solely  for  its  cultural  values.  It  should  be  more  than 
an  isolated  course  in  literature.  It  should  have  a  more  vital 
influence.  It  should  seek  to  interest  women  as  leaders  in  the 
artistic  life  of  their  communities,  in  an  active  appreciation  of 
the  best  plays  in  the  theatre  of  today.  It  may  do  much  in  vivify- 
ing modern  life  toward  the  creation    of  native  drama. 

As  an  earnest  interpretation  of  contemporary  life,  a  study  of 
Modern  Drama  should  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  theatre, 
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not  simply  as  a  place  of  pleasure  but  as  an  educative  force  in 
the  community.  A  thoughtful  consideration  of  such  plays  as 
Strife,  The  Gauntlet,  and  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  will  lead  to 
a  deeper  understanding  of  our  common  social  problems;,  while 
the  plays  of  such;  romanticists  as  Rostand,  Maeterlinck,  and 
Barrie  will  suggest  to  the  student  a  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
life  as  interpreted  in  dramatic  forms  on  the  plane  of  fantasy. 

The  inclusion  of  the  work  of  William  Vaughn  Moody,  of 
Eugene  O'Neill,  and  of  the  Little  Theatres  in  the  United  States  is 
significant  of  the  aim  of  this  course  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
making  of  a  native  literature  from  our  own  life.  ISTo  community 
is  too  poor  to  play  its  part  in  the  movement  toward  a  people's 
theatre,  and  a  new  American  Drama. 

Those  who  have  come  to  an  understanding  of  the  true  func- 
tion of  the  theatre  and  to  genuine  appreciation  of  the  best 
plays  can  do  much  to  cultivate  right  standards  of  taste  in  the 
community.  The  Woman's  Club,  by  directing  public  opinion 
and  by  actively  supporting  the  good  plays  that  come  to  the  local 
theatre,  may  materially  encourage  the  best  travelling  productions 
and  so  help  to  bring  more  worthy  plays  to  the  community.  In 
this  way  the  dramatic  taste  of  the  people  will  be  guided  along 
the  right  lines. 

Community  Drama 

Dramatic  literature  cannot  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage 
from  the  printed  page.  A  play  must  be  acted  to  be  appreciated. 
Drama  is  written  to  be  performed,  and  only  in  performance  are 
its  dramatic  values  fully  revealed.  For  this  reason  in  each  pro- 
gram of  this  Course  of  Study  is  included  an  illustrative  scene, 
of  a  one-act  play,  to  be  presented  by  members  of  the  Club.  This 
may  be  done  as  simply  as  desired,  without  any  attempt  at  stage 
settings  and  properties,  and  even  without  committing  the  lines. 
Thus  the  characters  and  the  action  are  vitalized  in  a  very  effec- 
tive and  often  surprising  way.  More  than  this,  however,  in  such 
simple  experiments  may  be  found  the  nucleus  of  an  amateur  dra- 
matic group  for  the  production  of  good  plays  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  active  community  theatre.  An  interesting  program 
for  public  presentation  may  easily  be  made  up  from  the  one-act 
plays  included  in  this  course.  This  may  well  be  followed  by  the 
production  of  full-length  plays  of  different  types  at  regular  in- 


tervals  throughout  the  year.  The  value  of  such  work  can  hardly 
be  overemphasized.  It  will  go  far  toward  lifting  the  recreation 
of  the  people  to  the  plane  of  imagination  by  giving  them  a  vital 
appreciation  of  literature!  through  drama.  The  dramatic  im- 
pulse cultivated  this  way  will  naturally  lead  to  the  desire  for  the 
use  of  the  materials  of  local  tradition  in  the  making  of  pageants 
and  plays  of  the  people. 

At  Wilmington,  a  group  of  women,  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Sorosis,  have  written  A  Pageant  of  the  Lower  Cape 
Fear,  therein  conserving  their  heroic  traditions  and  history  in  an 
effective  literary  and  dramatic  form.  It  is  now  being  published 
in  an  attractive  volume,  illustrated  with  local  prints  of  historic 
interest.  A  Pageant  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  will  be  staged  in 
June  in  a  natural  amphitheatre  on  the  banks  of  the  historic 
river  on  the  occasion  of  the  Convention  of  the  Women's  Clubs 
of  North  Carolina.  Five  hundred  citizen  players  will  participate 
in  the  production.  The  costumes  will  be  home-made.  Hundreds 
will  have  a  part  in  the  work  of  preparation.  It  is  a  fine  com- 
munity accomplishment  and  should  be  an  incentive  for  similar 
achievements  elsewhere. 

Folk  Drama  in  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  is  rich  in  materials  for  the  making  of  a  native 
drama.  This  is  shown  by  the  work  of  The  Carolina  Playmakers. 
In  less  than  three  years  of  its  existence  at  the  University  this 
group  of  student  playwrights  has  demonstrated  the  possibilities 
for  the  future  of  a  people's  theatre  in  our  State  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  Folk  Drama.  Such  plays  as  Peggy,  The  Miser,  and 
"Bod  Gast  Ye  Both!"  suggest  the  range  and  strong  dramatic  ap- 
peal of  the  materials  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  those  who  live 
close  to  the  soil.  The  Last  of  the  Loivries,  a  tragedy  of  the 
Croatan  outlaws  of  Robeson  County,  and  When  Witches  Ride, 
a  play  of  folk-superstition  from  Northampton  County,  illustrate 
the  variety  of  forms  which  may  be  found  in  the  abundant  store 
of  our  traditions.  Every  community  has  its  own  heritage  of 
historic  incident  and  interesting  life  of  the  present  day. 

In  interpreting  the  contributions  of  The  Carolina  Playmakers, 
na  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  September,  1919,  the 
editor   concludes :   "When   every   community  has   its   own   native 
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group  of  plays  and  producers,  we  shall  have  a  national  American 
Theatre  that  will  give  a  richly  varied  authentic  expression  of 
American  life.  We  shall  be  aware — which  we  are  only  dimly  at 
present — of  the  actual  pulse  of  the  people  by  the  expression  in 
folk-plays  of  their  coordinated  minds.  It  is  this  common  vision, 
this  collective  striving  that  determines  nationalism  and  remains 
throughout  all  the  ages,  the  one  and  only  touchstone  of  the 
future." 

Every  community  has  an  active  part  to  play  in  the  production 
of  this  new  Folk  Drama  of  America.  The  simplest  effort  of  a 
sincere  group  of  amateurs  has  a  genuine  contribution  to  make. 
All  must  be  playmakers  in  this  new  republic  of  living  literature. 

Frederick  H.  Koch. 
Chapel  Hill,  April  5,  1921. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE 
STUDY  COURSE 

The  Study  Course  has  been  divided  into  fourteen  parts,  each 
lesson  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  one  or  more  writers,  the 
whole  course  planned  so  as  to  gain  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  whole  movement  beginning  with  Ibsen.  The  limits  of 
the  course  make  it  necessary  to  omit  entirely  the  drama  of  Italy 
and  Spain  with  but  a  passing  consideration  of  the  Russian  theatre. 
The  aim  throughout  has  been  to  give  a  general  idea  rather  than 
a  detailed  study  of  individual  phases  of  the  movement.  Most 
of  the  dramatists  are  studied  in  chronological  order  according 
to  their  nationalities  but  this  plan  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to  when 
the  sweep  of  a  general  movement  is  discussed.  Rostand,  for 
instance,  is  considered  in  the  same  division  with  the  Belgian 
romanticist,  Maeterlinck.  Certain  important  movements  are  fol- 
lowed throughout  and  the  influence  of  one  nationality  upon  the 
drama  of  another  should  be  noticed  especially.  The  plays  have 
been  selected  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  women  today  and 
the  problems  of  women  are  treated  in  many  of  the  dramas  to  be 
read.    A  special  study  of  the  women  characters  will  be  interesting. 

One  or  more  plays  are  to  be  discussed  in  each  lesson.  For 
convenience,  questions  have  been  arranged  under  the  headings 
of  Theme,  Characters,  and  Structure.  This  outline  is  purely 
suggestive  and  should  not  be  adhered  to  except  as  it  may  stimu- 
late discussion.  The  play  to  be  discussed  should  be  read  by  all 
the  members  of  the  club  and  the  discussion  led  by  one  member 
who  may  apportion  the  parts  for  the  scene  to  be  read  at  the 
meeting.  It  is  strongly  advised  that  this  method  be  followed.  The 
parts  for  the  scene  may  even  be  learned  in  order  to  obtain  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  play  as  acted  drama.  In  the  hope  that 
the  club  will  become  interested  in  producing,  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  a  program  of  easy  one-act  plays,  references  are  made 
throughout  to  these  short  pieces  and  a  list  may  be  found  in  the 
bibliography. 
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A  STUDY  COURSE  IN  MODERN  DRAMA 

FIKST  LESSON 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Ibsen:  the  Leading  Exponent  of  the  Modern 
Theatre  of  Ideas 

A  consideration  of  the  society  in  which  Ibsen  lived  and  the 
conventions  against  which  he  revolted  is  important  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  revolutionary  effect  of  his  work,  not  only  on  the 
subject  matter  and  technique  of  modern  drama  but  also  on  the 
life  and  thought  of  his  time.  In  the  subject  matter  of  his  realistic 
plays  Ibsen  is  a  pioneer.  He  founded  a  new  school  of  social 
drama.  After  him  came  playwrights  dealing  with  contemporary 
problems  and  ideas.  In  technique  he  reformed  and  simplified 
what  had  been  a  mechanically  constructed  drama.  A  Doll's  House 
has  been  selected  as  an  example  of  Ibsen's  championship  of  indi- 
vidualism, his  realistic  portrayal  of  character  and  the  new  tech- 
nique. The  conventional  suppression  of  the  wife's  individuality 
shown  in  this  play,  and  her  rebellion,  should  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  state  of  society  of  Ibsen's  time  for  a  true  conception 
of  the  importance  of  the  play  in  modern  drama  and  the  new  view 
of  woman's  place  in  society. 

First  Subject:     Ibsen's  Life  and  "Works. 

By 

a.  Norwegian  society  and  conventions,  especially  as  illustrated  in  the 
drama  of  that  time. 

6.  Ibsen's  life  and  his  works  as  expressions  of  a  revolt  against  the  sup- 
pression of  the  individual  by  these  conditions.  A  general  con- 
sideration of  the  themes  of  his  plays  and  his  progress  from  ro- 
manticist to  realist  and  symbolist. 

c.  The  reception  of  Ibsen's  plays  by  the  critics  of  his  time. 
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Second  Subject:    Ibsen's  Place  in  Modern  Deama. 
By 


a.  The  effect  of  Ibsen's  work  on  the  drama  of  other  countries  gave 
rise  to  the  new  school  of  drama  expressing  new  ideas  and  striv- 
ing to  impress  them  through  the  theatre. 

6.  Ihsen's  technique  transformed  the  "Well-made  play"  by  a  represen- 
tation of  intimate  domestic  scenes.  He  simplified  the  conven- 
tions of  the  stage  by  abolishing  soliloquies  and  asides,  by  per- 
fecting dialogue  and  by  the  avoidance  of  the  happy  ending. 
Show  how  these  changes  affected  the  drama  of  other  countries. 

Discussion:     Led  by 

Subject:    A  Doll's  House. 

2.  Theme.  What  is  the  idea  of  the  play?  Show  how  Ghosts  is  a  devel- 
opment of  the  same  idea  under  more  aggravated  circumstances. 

2.  Characters.    Discuss  their  truth  and  reality.    Is  Nora's  action  in  the 

last  act  justified  and  rendered  logical  by  the  revelation  of  her 
character  in  the  first  acts?  Compare  Nora  with  Mrs.  Alving  in 
Ghosts. 

3.  Structure.     Consider  the  exposition  of  the  play  and  the  intimate 

realistic  portrayal  of  the  actual  happenings  on  the  stage,  as  ex- 
amples of  Ibsen's  handling  of  technique.  Consider  especially  the 
last  half  of  the  last  act  and  the  manner  in  which  the  action  pre- 
pares for  it.  Note  the  ending  of  the  play  which  would  have 
formed  a  beginning  for  a  play  written  according  to  the  old 
technique. 

4.  Read  the  scene  between  Nora  and  Torvald  in  the  last  act. 

References  : 
Lewisohn,  The  Modern  Drama,  1-23. 
Chandler,  Aspects  of  Modern  Drama,  Chapter  I,  333-334. 
Archer,  Introduction  to  A  Doll's  House   (Scribner  edition). 
Gosse,  article  on  Ibsen's  life  and  works  in  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 

Eleventh  Edition. 
A  Doll's  House  and  Ghosts  should  be  studied. 

Additional  References: 
Gosse,  Henrik  Ibsen. 
Henderson,  European  Dramatists,  75-199. 
Clark,  The  Continental  Drama  of  Today,  17-38. 
Archer,  Play-Making,  85-111,  a  consideration  of  technique. 
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Brandes,  Henrik  Ibsen.     Bjornsterne  Bjornson.     Critical  Studies. 

Letters  of  Henrik  Ibsen. 

Huneker,  J.,  After  Ibsen.    Forum  39,  1907:   248-254. 

Brandes,   Georg,  Appreciation  of  Ibsen.     Independent   60,   1906:    1249- 

1252. 
Howells,  William  D.,  An  Estimate  of  Ibsen.    North  American  183,  1906: 

1-14. 
Gosse,  Edmund,  Ibsen.    Atlantic  Monthly  98,  1906:   30-44. 
Huneker,  J.,  Hated  Artist  and  His  Work.     Scribners  40,  1906:  351-361. 
Matthews,  Brander,  Ibsen  as  Playwright.     Bookman  22,  1906:   568-575 

and  23:18-27. 
Bjornson,  Bjornsterne,  Modern  Norwegian  Literature.    Forum  43,  1910: 

360-370. 
Archer,  William,  From  Ibsen's  Workshop.     Forum  42,  1909:   506-522. 
Bjorkman,  Edwin,  The  Ibsen  Myth.    Forum  45,  1911:  565-583. 
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SECOND  LESSON" 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Bjornson:  a  Dramatist  of  Social  Problems 

Bjornson  was  a  leader  in  the  political  reform  of  his  country,  and 
his  plays  are,  most  of  them,  products  of  his  enthusiasm  for  indi- 
vidual rights  and  liberty,  which  he  finds  menaced  by  some  social 
condition  of  that  time.  His  work  marks  a  transition  from  Ibsen's 
attacks  on  the  suppression  of  the  individual  soul  to  that  later 
school  of  drama  of  social  criticism  which  built  a  play  around  a 
specific  thesis  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  spirit  of  reform. 
Like  Ibsen,  Bjornson  is  interested  in  the  struggle  of  the  individual 
but  he  is  more  concerned  with  the  outward  cause  of  that  struggle. 
A  Gauntlet  should  be  viewed,  therefore,  as  an  example  of  this 
spirit  of  social  reform  manifesting  itself  in  the  treatment  of  a 
difficult  question  and  also  as  showing  Bjornson's  interest  in  his 
characters  themselves,  as  emotional  individuals  and  not  as  mere 
automatons  of  a  reform  pamphlet  in  play  form.  Beyond  Human 
Power,  a  more  powerful  example  of  Bjornson's  work,  has  been 
selected  for  study  and  a  discussion  of  its  dramatic  technique. 

First  Subject:     Bjornson's  Life  and  Works. 

By 

a.  Bjornson  as  a  leader  in  the  political  upheaval  of  Norway  and  his  in- 
terest in  reform. 

&.  A  short  survey  of  the  themes  of  his  plays  as  revealing  his  en- 
thusiasm for   reform. 

Second  Subject:  The  Gauntlet  as  a  Plat  of  Social  Criticism. 
By 

a.  Discuss  Bjornson's  treatment  of  this  difficult  subject 

B.  Compare  the  two  different  endings  for  this  play.      (See  Chandler, 

358  and  Clark,  44-47). 
c.  Considered  as  a  "thesis  play" — does  Bjornson  give  a  definite  solution 
of  the  problem?    A  brief  survey  of  the  handling  of  this  problem 
of  sex  and   the  use   of  the   drama   to   demonstrate   social   ISws 
in  relation  to  women  might  include  a  comparison  with  plays  by 
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Brieux,  Maternity,  Damaged  Goods,  and  The  Three  Daughters 
of  M.  Dupont.  How  does  Bjornson's  work  mark  a  transition 
from  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  the  individual  in  society  to 
emphasis  on  the  problems  of  social  reform? 

Discussion  :     Led  by 

Subject:    Beyond  Human  Powek. 

1.  Theme.     How   is   the  theme  more   universal   and   of   more   lasting 

interest  than  that  of  The  Gauntlet? 

2.  Characters.     Discuss  the  convincingness  of  the  portrayal  of  Pastor 

Sang.  How  clearly  does  Bjornson  differentiate  the  ministers  in 
the  play?    Notice  their  characteristics. 

3.  Structure.     Compare  the  structure  of  this  play  with  that  of   The 

Gauntlet.  The  climax  is  one  of  great  tension.  Show  how  the 
events  of  the  play  arise  out  of  the  characters  themselves.  How 
is  the  discussion  of  the  ministers  made  interesting?  Note  how 
the  ending  illustrates  the  meaning  of  the  title. 

4.  Read  in  the  last  act,  from  the  entrance  of  Bratt  to  the  end  of  the 

play. 

References : 
Lewisohn,  The  Modern  Drama,  23-27. 

Chandler,  Aspects  of  M,odern  Drama,  333-336,  358-370,  147-149,  164-168. 
Plays,  translated  by  Edwin  Bjorkman,  contains  an  introduction  on  the 

life  and  works  of  Bjornson. 
The  Gauntlet  and  Beyond  Human  Power  should  be  studied. 

Additionae  References: 
Clark,  The  Continental  Drama  of  Today,  39-47. 
Brandes,  Henrik  Ibsen.    Bjornsterne  Bjornson.     Critical  Studies. 
Bjornson,   Bjornsterne,    The   Scandinavian    Conflict.     Independent    59, 

1905;  92-94. 

Modern   Kvrivegian   Literature.    Forum   43,   1910:    360-370,    503- 

519. 
Schofield,  W.  H.,  Bjornson  and  Ibsen.    Atlantic  Monthly  81,  1898:  567- 

673. 

Great  Patriot  and  Great  Democrat.     Nation  90,  1910:  425-426. 
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THIKD  LESSON 
Date Place.... 


General  Topic:  The  Realistic  Drama  of  France:  Hervieu 
and  Brieux 

The  "Free  Theatre"  of  Paris  introduced  into  Prance  the  dramas 
of  Ibsen  and  Tolstoi  and  opened  a  means  of  expression  to  such 
writers  of  "these  plays"  as  Hervieu  and  Brieux.  Among  the 
writers  of  the  realistic  school  Hervieu  was  most  concerned  with 
the  psychological  effect  of  social  conditions  upon  his  charac- 
ters and  the  presentation  of  an  abstract  moral  idea.  Know  Thy- 
self is  an  excellent  example  of  his  logical  analysis  applied  to  the 
problems  of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  Brieux,  less  in- 
tellectual, is  a  reformer  concerned  with  inveighing  the  many  evils 
of  society  and  thus  applying  a  remedy.  His  plays,  therefore,  may 
be  generally  termed  "pamphlet  plays,"  in  that  the  drama  is  really 
a  cloak  for  a  moral  and  social  sermon.  The  Red  Robe  is  a  play  in 
which  he  has  most  nearly  subordinated  his  propaganda  to  the 
action  of  the  play. 

First  Subject;     The  Wokk  of  Hervieu. 

By  

a.  The  Theatre  Libre  in  Paris.     (Lewisohn,  44-52,  100-103). 

0.  The  work  of  Hervieu,  the  nature  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  his  plays 

as  compared  with  those  of  Brieux. 
c.  Compare  Ibsen's  championship  of  individualism  with  Hervieu's  de- 
fense of  the  institution  of  marriage  as  illustrated"  by  A  Doll's 
House  and  Know  Thyself. 

Discussion  :     Led  by 

Subject:     Know  Thyself. 

1.  Theme.    Notice  how  the  idea  of  the  play  is  brought  out  through  the 

revelation  to  the  several  characters  of  their  lack  of  insight  into 
themselves. 

2.  Characters.    Discuss  them  as  types.    Are  they  so  sufficiently  charac- 

terized as  to  seem  real  people?     Compare  Siberan  and  Clarisse 
with  Torvald  and  Nora  in  A  Doll's  House. 
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3.  Structure.     Show  how  suspense  is  secured  by  having  two  separate 

stands  to  the  plot  in  the  beginning.  Has  Hervieu  so  construc- 
ted the  play  that  the  final  proof  of  his  thesis  seems  natural  and 
inevitable?     Compare  A  Gauntlet  with  Know  Thyself. 

4.  Read  the  scene  between  Siberan  and  Clarisse  in  Act  III. 

Second  Subject:     Brietjx"  as  a  Thesis  Dramatist. 

By  

a.  A  brief  outline  of  the  various  social  problems  which  are  the  subjects 

of  Brieux's  plays.  A  discussion  of  his  method  of  driving  home 
his  lesson  may  be  illustrated  from  Maternity,  Damaged  Goods 
and  The  Three  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont. 

b.  Discuss  Brieux's  achievements  in  making  use  of  the  drama  for  ad- 

vocating social  reform.  Is  he  justified  as  an  artist  in  depicting 
the  effects  of  the  evils?  Compare  his  work  with  that  of  Hervieu, 
also  with  Ibsen. 

Discussion:     Led  by 

Subject:     The  Red  Robe. 

1.  Theme.    Notice  the  revelation  of  the  injustice  of  the  working  of  the 

law  through  the  action  of  the  play.  The  theme  here  is  brought 
out  without  a  recourse  to  long  sermonizing  speeches.  Compare 
this  with  Maternity  and  Damaged  Goods,  plays  in  which  the 
author  talks  through  his  characters. 

2.  Characters.     Notice  the   character  portrayal  which  brings   out  the 

impression  of  the  pettiness  of  the  machinery  of  justice.  Contrast 
Vagret  with  Mouzon.  Discuss  the  dramatic  effectiveness  of  the 
character  of  Yanetta.     Is  her  portrayal  clear  and  convincing? 

3.  Structure.     Show  how  the  scenes  depicting  the  struggle  for  advance- 

ment among  the  lawyers  in  Act  I  and  Act  III  are  woven  into  the 
plot  and  portray  in  action  the  evil  which  the  play  assails.  This 
subject  is  better  suited  to  presentation  on  the  stage  than  such 
plays  as  Maternity  where  the  characters  are  merely  spokesmen 
for  the  author  in  his  arraignment  of  social  abuses.  Compare  the 
dialogue  of  The  Red  Robe  and  Damaged  Goods.  Note  the  ending 
of    The  Red  Robe  and  its  dramatic  effectiveness. 

4.  Read  the  scene  between  Vagret  and  his  wife  at  the  end  of  Act  III 

and  the  scene  between  Mouzon  and  Yanetta  at  the  end  of  the 
play. 
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References: 
Lewisohn,  The  Modern  Drama,  44-52,  100-103,  70-89. 
Chandler,  Aspects  of  Modern  Drama,  171-179,  192-209,  333-344. 
Know  Thyself  and  The  Red  Robe  should  be  studied. 
Maternity,  Damaged  Goods  and  The  Three  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont 
should  be  read. 

Additional  References: 
Clark,  The  Continental  Drama  of  Today,  150-164. 
Archer,  Playmaking,   230-237. 
Shaw,  Preface  to  Three  Plays  by  Brieux. 
Scott,  Temple,  Brieux.    Forum  47,  1912. 

Baker,  George  P.,  Plays  of  Brieux.    Atlantic  Monthly  90,  1902:  79-86. 
Ogden,  Phillip,  The  Drama  of  Paul  Hervieu.     Sewanee  Review  1910: 

208-222. 
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FOURTH  LESSON 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Rise  of  Naturalism:  Strindberg 

The  work  of  Strindberg  reveals  naturalism  in  its  most  sen- 
sational form.  The  later  school  of  naturalists  have  striven  to 
present  an  exact  photographic  view  of  life  in  all  its  common- 
place details  and,  in  so  doing,  often  fail  in  interest  and  dramatic 
suspense.  Strindberg  defines  naturalism  as  art  depicting  the 
sensational.  That  his  own  experiences  warped  his  ideals  does 
not  alter  the  truth  of  his  reproduction  of  their  sordidness  and 
horror.  He  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  duel  between  man  and 
woman  and  the  influence  of  heredity  and  environment,  favorite 
subject  of  naturalist  writers.  The  women  of  his  plays  are  diabolic 
and  almost  inhuman  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  convincing. 

First  Subject:     Strindberg's  Life  and  Works. 
By 

a.  Strindberg's  own  experiences  are  the  basis  of  his  dramas.     Discuss 

the  effect  on  his  work  of  his  heredity  and  environment  and  the 

painful  experiences  of  his  married  life. 
&.  Consider    briefly    Strindberg's   early    romantic   and    later    symbolic 

plays.     Study   more   closely   his   naturalistic   dramas   and   their 

themes. 

Second  Subject:     Naturalism. 

By 

a.  Show  the   difference   between   naturalism   and   realism   in   subject- 

matter  and  technique.    Compare  Ghosts  and  The  Father. 

b.  Discuss  the  artistic  importance  of  this  method,  its  faults.     Does  it 

really  give  an  adequate  picture  of  life? 

Discussion  :     Led  by 

Subject:     The  Father. 

1.  Theme.  The  duel  of  the  sexes  and  the  kinship  of  love  to  hate  is 
shown  in  its  most  aggravated  form  in  this  struggle  of  a  woman 
to  break  the  will  of  her  husband.  Discuss  Strindberg's  war  on 
feminism. 
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2.  Characters.     The  Captain  and  Laura  are  abnormal  portraits.     Does 

Strindberg  succeed  in  making  them  convincing?  What  impres- 
sion does  the  final  catastrophe  make?    Why? 

3.  Structure.    Show  how  the  climax  grows  out  of  the  struggle  between 

Laura  and  The  Captain.  Where  is  the  climax  of  the  play? 
Notice  the  compactness  of  the  picture  presented  and  the  economy 
used  in  the  dialogue.  The  unity  of  place  is  observed  and  the 
time  of  the  action  is  one  day. 

4.  Read  the  end  of  Act  II,  the  scene  between  The  Captain  and  Laura. 

References  : 
Lewisohn,  The  Modem  Drama,  27-33. 
Chandler,  Aspects  of  Modern  Drama,  31-49,  294-306. 
Plays,  translated  by  Edwin  Bjorkman,  contains  an  introduction  on  the 

life  and  work  of  Strindberg. 
The  Father  should  be  studied. 

Additional  References: 
Clark,  The  Continental  Drama  of  Today,  72-84. 
Henderson,  European  Dramatists,  3-72. 
Bjorkman,  Edwin,  August  Strindberg,  His  Achievements.     Forum  47, 

1912:   274-288. 
Hamilton,  Clayton,  Strindberg  in  America.     Bookman   35,   1912:    358- 

365. 
Beyer,  Thomas  P.,  The  Plays  of  Strindberg.    Dial  54,  1913:  53-54. 
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FIFTH  LESSON" 
Date Place.... 


General  Topic:  Naturalism  in  Germany:  Hauptmann  and 
Sudermann  Compared 

The  rise  of  naturalism  in  Germany  brought  out  a  new  view 
of  the  artist's  relation  to  his  art.  The  naturalistic  creator  must 
he  passive  and  not  obtrude  his  personality  into  the  work  but 
must  depict  life  exactly.  Therefore  the  technical  rules  of  the 
drama  came  to  be  thrown  aside  and  reproduction  of  life 
itself  came  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  dramatist  of  this  school.  A 
conception  of  this  tendency  in  German  drama  may  be  gained 
from  contrasting  the  work  of  Hauptmann  with  that  of  Suder- 
mann. The  Weavers  of  Hauptmann  presents  a  powerful  picture 
of  the  misery  of  the  poor  without  attempting  any  interpretation. 
The  Vale  of  Content,  an  example  of  Sudermann's  work,  is  more 
conclusive  in  its  form  and  therefore  more  generally  satisfying 
even  if  the  technique  must  be  described  as  conventional. 

First  Subject:    Hauptmann  as  a  Naturalistic  Dramatist. 

By 

a.  Discuss  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  naturalistic  artist.  Show  how 
this  tendency  affected  the  German  stage,  illustrating  from  Haupt- 
mann's  plays. 

6.  Note  the  romantic  plays  of  Hauptmann.  Outline  briefly  the  subjects 
and  treatment  of  his  dramas.  Study  The  Weavers  as  an  example 
of  his  naturalism.  How  would  Brieux  have  treated  this  subject? 
How  is  the  work  of  the  naturalistic  school  a  reaction  from  the 
"thesis  drama?" 

Discussion  :     Led  by 

Subject:     The  "Weavers. 

1.  Theme.    Can  this  play  be  said  to  have  a  theme  or  a  plot?    What  is 

the    dramatist    striving    to    do    and    why   must    he    keep    from 
taking  sides  with  either  of  the  two  opposing  parties? 

2.  Characters.    Consider  the  reality  of  the  characters  portrayed.    Notice 

the  minute  details  in  the  conversation  and  the  exact  reproduction 
of  the  dialogue. 
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3.  Structure.     Notice  how  the  dramatist  shows  the  two  opposing  par- 

ties, Capital  and  Labor,  and  the  faults  of  each,  without  definitely 
taking  sides.  The  play  begins  and  ends  inconclusively.  Discuss 
the  artistic  value  of  such  a  "cross-section  of  life." 

4.  Read  the  first  act. 

Second  Subject:     Sudermann  as  a  Popular  Dramatist. 

By 

a.  Discuss  Sudermann's  departure  from  the  strict  ideals  of  naturalism 

in  a  technique  which  is  sometimes  strained  and  theatrical.  How 
does  this  affect  his  reputation  among  German  critics? 

b.  Contrast  Sudermann's  technique  in  The  Vale  of  Content  with  that  of 

The  Weavers,  by  Hauptmann.  How  does  Sudermann  follow  the 
French  "well-made"  play  from  which  the  naturalist  revolted? 
Three  one-act  plays  of  Sudermann  give  an  idea  of  his  choice  of 
themes,  Fritzchen,  Margot,  and  The  Far-Away  Princess. 

Discussion:     Led  by 

Subject:     The  Vale  op  Content. 

1.  Theme.     Show  how  the  central  idea  of  the  play  leads  naturally  to 

an  ending  which,  though  not  striking,  is  satisfying. 

2.  Characters.     Roecnitz  and  Wiedemann  are  strongly  contrasted.     Is 

the  character  of  Wiedemann  sufficiently  strong  to  render  con- 
vincing his  final  success  in  holding  Elizabeth?  Notice  how  skill- 
fully Sudermann  has  portrayed  Dr.  Orb,  a  minor  character. 
Contrast  Elizabeth  with  Strindberg's  women. 

3.  Structure.     Notice  how  the  play  moves  without  striking  scenes  of 

conflict  but  how  the  inner  struggle  of  the  characters  is  dramat- 
ically portrayed.  Discuss  the  suspense  obtained  in  the  last  act. 
Is  it  sufficient? 

4.  Read  the  last  scene  between  Elizabeth  and  Wiedemann,  Act  III. 

References: 
Lewisohn,  The  Modern  Drama,  103-135,  163-165. 
Chandler,  Aspects  of  Modern  Drama,  31-51,  113-116. 
The  Weavers  and  The  Yale  of  Content  should  be  studied,  also  the  one- 
act  plays,  Fritzchen,  The  Far-Away  Princess  and  Margot. 

Additional  References  : 
Clark,  The  Continental  Drama  of  Today,  85-114. 
Hale,  Dramatists  of  Today,  44-90. 
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Heller,  Studies  in  Modem  German  Literature,  1-117. 
Coar,  Studies  in  German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Chap- 
ter XII — "Socialism  and  the  individual.     The  conflict  between 

realism  and  idealism." 
Becker,  Mary  L.,  Hauptmann,  Realist  and  Idealist.     Independent  73, 

1912:   1235-1238. 
Fischer,  S.,  The  Plays  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann.    Edinburgh  Review  198, 

1903:  151-177. 
Coar,  John  Firman,  Three  Contemporary  German  Dramatists.    Atlantic 

Monthly  81,  1898:  71-80. 
Grummann,  Paul  H.,  Gerhart  Hauptmann.    Poet  Lore  22,  1911:  117-127. 
Wiehr,  Josef,  The  Naturalistic  Plays  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann.    Journal 

of  English  and  German  Philology  6,  1916:   1-71,  531-575. 
Grumman,  Paul  H.,  Hermann  Sudermann.   Poet  Lore  22,  1911:  195-211. 
"Wells,  Benjamin,  Hermann  Sudermann.    Forum  26,  1898:   374-378. 
Von  Wiedenbach,  Ernst,  Evolution  of  German  Drama.    Forum  25,  1898: 

374-384,  630-640. 


SIXTH  LESSON" 
Date Place.... 


General  Topic:  The  Beginning  of  the  English  Stage  of  Today: 
Jones  and  Pinero 

We  find  the  English  stage  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  concerned  with  imitations  and  adaptations  from  the 
Erench  or  with  copies  of  the  poetic  drama  of  Elizabethan  times. 
The  work  of  Pinero  and  Jones  is  chiefly  important  as  marking 
a  departure  from  the  artificial  importations  and  the  beginnings 
of  a  drama  expressive  of  modern  British  life.  This  period  of  tran- 
sition paved  the  way  for  the  later  realists  and  naturalists  of  Eng- 
land. Judged  by  their  standards  the  plays  of  Pinero,  Jones  and 
"Wilde  have  many  faults.  They  are  important  as  initiating  a  new 
movement  in  the  English  Theatre.  Some  understanding  of  the 
Victorian  period  is  necessary.  This  was  a  time  when  "Feminism" 
was  a  new  thing  and  "higher  society"  artificial.  The  women  por- 
trayed in  the  work  of  Pinero,  Jones  and  "Wilde  must  be  judged  in 
relation  to  their  own  period. 

First  Subject:     The  English  Stage  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

By 

a.  A  consideration  of  the  disrepute  of  the  stage  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  the  Puritanical  ideas  which  forbade  the  theatre.  The 
society  of  that  time. 

&.  The  importations  and  adaptations  from  the  French.  Melodrama  and 
farce. 

c.  The  work  of  the  poetic  dramatists,  Tennyson  and  Browning. 

Second  Subject:     The  "Work  of  Pinero  and  Jones. 

By 

a.  The  subjects  of  their  plays,  a  brief  survey  of  their  most  important 

works  as  revealing  the  society  and  manners  of  that  time.  Com- 
pare with  French  well-made  plays.  Show  the  influence  of  Ibsen 
on  their  work. 

b.  The  technique  of  their  work.     Show  the  influence  of  the  French 

theatre  in  the  use  of  artificial  contrivances.     How  did  they  im- 
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prove  on  the  well-made  plays  in  truth  and.  dramatic  power? 
Consider  Jones's  one-act  plays,  Her  Tongue,  The  Goal  and  Grace 
Mary. 
c.  Discuss  Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel  and  compare  with  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray  from  the  point  of  view  of  technique.  Which 
seems  more  sincere  in  his  writing,  Jones  or  Pinero?  Why  was 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  called  an  epoch-making  play? 

Discussion:     Led   by 

Subject:     The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray. 

1.  Theme.    Notice  the  selection  of  events  by  which  the  author  presents 

his  theme,  the  impossibility  of  a  woman's  escaping  from  her 
past.  Would  the  ending  bring  out  the  theme  more  strikingly 
if  Paula  had  not  escaped  from  her  life  'by  suicide.  Compare 
the  ending  of  Iris. 

2.  Characters.     Is  Paula  strong  enough  to  be  a  truly  tragic  character? 

Notice  how  Pinero  contrasts  Ellean  with  Paula.  Is  Aubrey  strong 
enough  to  be  convincing.  Notice  the  eccentric  characters,  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Orreyed,  and  the  comedy  element  they  intro- 
duce. 

3.  Structure.     Notice  the  exposition  of  the  play,  the  economy  of  lines. 

There  is  little  use  of  coincidence  and  artificial  asides  and  solilo- 
quies. Notice  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  second 
act  which  gives  the  whole  situation  between  Aubrey  and  Paula  in 
a  sentence,  "Exactly  six  minutes." 

4.  Read  the  last  act. 

References  : 
Lewisohn,   The  Modern  Drama,   166-189. 

Chandler,  Aspects  of  Modern  Drama,  153-158,  139-145,  180-191. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  and  Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel  should  be 

studied. 
Iris,  by  Pinero,  and  three  one-act  plays  by  Jones,     Her  Tongue,  The 

Goal,  and  Grace  Mary,  should  be  read. 

Additional  Refeeences: 
Clark,  The  British  and  American  Drama  of  Today,  3-46. 
Borsa,  The  English  Stage  of  Today,  50-95. 
Dickinson,  The  Contemporary  Drama  of  England,  1-132. 
Hale,  Dramatists  of  Today,  91-111. 
Hamilton,  edition  of  The  Social  Plays  of  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  edited 

with    prefaces    and    an    introduction. 
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Jones,  Henry  Arthur,  Foundations  for  a  National  Drama,  North  Amer- 
ican 186,  1907:   384-393. 

Literature  of  the  Modern  Drama.     Atlantic  Monthly  98,   1906: 
796-807. 

Howells,  W.  D.,  The  Plays  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones.    North  Amer- 
ican 186,  1907:  205-212. 

Dickinson,  Thomas  H.,  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  the  Dramatic  Renais- 
sance.   North  American  202,  1915:   757-768. 

Rideing,  William  H.,  Some  Women  of  Pinero's.     North  American  188, 
1908:  38-49. 
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SEVENTH  LESSON 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Oscar  Wilde,  a  Social  Satirist 

The  plays  of  Oscar  "Wilde  are  good  examples  of  the  society 
comedies  of  that  period.  Wilde  developed  a  distinctive  style  of 
his  own,  a  style  fitted  to  the  artificiality  of  his  characters  and 
through  his  ridicule  of  society  he  accomplished  much  toward  the 
breaking  down  of  Victorian  narrowness  and  affectation.  Lady 
Windermere's  Fan  is  a  comedy  of  serious  theme,  portrayed  drama- 
tically— in  spite  of  the  mechanical  faults  of  the  structure  of  the 
play,  the  use  of  soliloquies  and  coincidences.  The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest  is  perhaps  the  best  modern  example  of  a  play  which 
is  pure  farce,  a  true  comedy  of  manners. 

First  Subject:     Oscar  Wilde  as  a  Dramatist. 

By 

a.  Give  a  brief  description  of  his  personality.  His  wit  and  charm 
fitted  him  for  the  society  he  describes.  Discuss  the  artificial 
class  distinctions  and  foibles  which  Wilde  made  the  target  of 
his  epigrams. 

o.  Outline  briefly  his  plays,  the  phases  of  English  society  depicted. 
Notice  the  technique  used  in  the  construction  of  the  plots.  The 
survival  of  mechanical  contrivances  was  often  successfully  cov- 
ered by  Wilde's  witty  dialogue. 

Second  Subject:  The  Importance  or  Being  Earnest:  A  Society 
Earce. 

By 

a.  Study  the  play  for  an  appreciation  of  Wilde's  style.     Notice  his  use 

of  epigrams,  the  sparkling  quality  of  the  dialogue. 
o.  As  a  drama  built  around  what  is  little  more  than  a  pun,  discuss  the 

characterization  and  its  value  in  the  dramatic  effectiveness  of  the 

play, 
c.  Compare  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  with  Lady  Windermere's 

Fan.     Was   Wilde's   style   better   adapted   to   farce   or   comedy? 

What  is  the  difference? 
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Discussion:     Led  by 

Subject:    Lady  "Windermere's  Fan. 

1.  Theme.    Has  the  playwright  treated  his  theme  seriously?    What  was 

Wilde's  purpose  in  ridiculing  the  Victorian  way  of  classifying 
society  into  good  and  bad?  How  does  the  "happy  ending"  of 
Mrs.  Erlynne's  plans  affect  our  conception  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem? 

2.  Characters.     Notice  how  Wilde  uses  the  same  types  over  and  over 

again.  Compare  the  Duchess  of  Berwick  with  Lady  Bracknell 
in  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest.  Mrs.  Erlynne  is  the  most 
prominent  character  creation  in  the  play.  Discuss  her  dual  role 
of  blackmailer  and  protecting  mother. 

3.  Structure.    Note  the  use  of  asides,  soliloquies  and  coincidences.  Note 

especially  how  the  whole  play  turns  upon  the  soliloquy  of  Lady 
Windermere  at  her  chance  finding  of  the  check  book.  Is  the 
plot  probable  and  convincing?  Is  the  author  successful  in  con- 
cealing any  imperfections  in  the  structure  by  the  compelling 
interest  of  the  story?  Contrast  the  technique  of  Wilde  with  that 
of  the  naturalist  school,  Strindberg,  Hauptmann  and  Granville 
Barker. 

4.  Read  Act  IV. 

References  : 
Lewisohn,  The  Modern  Drama,  189-192. 
Chandler,  Aspects  of  Modern  Drama,  135-138. 

Lady  Windermere's  Fan  and  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  should 
be  studied. 

Additional  References: 
Clark,  The  British  and  American  Drama  of  Today,  47-62. 
Dickinson,  The  Contemporary  Drama  of  England,  133-153. 
Henderson,   European  Dramatists,   253-320. 

Chesson,  W.  H.,  A  Reminiscence  of  1898.     Bookman  34,  1911:  389-394. 
(Review)   Placing  Oscar  Wilde  in  Literature.     Current  Literature  53, 

1912:  219-222. 
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EIGHTH  LESSON 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  George  Bernard  Shaw 

Shaw's  work  was  made  possible  by  the  playwrights  before 
him  who  had  striven  for  the  reorganization  of  the  theatre  and 
also  for  the  readjustment  of  laws  regulating  the  publishing  of 
plays.  Thus  he  found  a  channel  for  expression  of  even  the  most 
radical  ideas.  His  dramas  are  plays  of  social  criticism  in  that 
they  strike  at  the  fundamental  moral  ideas  underlying  the  fabric 
of  social  institutions.  He  does  not  appeal  to  the  emotions  but  to 
the  reason  through  satire.  His  play,  Candida,  treats  the  "eternal 
triangle"  in  a  new  and  unconventional  but  altogether  sane  manner. 
The  characters  in  this  play  should  be  noted  as  among  the  most 
distinctively  individual  of  all  his  creations,  and  not,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  mere  mouthpieces  for  the  expression  of  this  play- 
wright's own  views. 

First  Subject:     Shaw's  Life  and  His  Personality. 

By 

a.  The  struggle  of  his  early  life  and  his  success  as  a  critic  are  the 
natural  results  of  his  decision  that  he  is  "normal"  and  those 
who  are  different  "abnormal."  His  work  in  criticism  should  be 
discussed,  his  socialism.  Note  the  reception  of  his  plays  in 
America. 

o.  Shaw  was  enabled  to  use  the  drama  as  a  vehicle  of  expression  be- 
cause of  the  work  of  the  playwrights  before  him.  Discuss  the 
radical  nature  of  his  views  and  their  reception  on  the  stage. 
Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  was  censored.  Many  of  his  plays 
were  presented  originally  in  independent  theatres. 

c.  The  reception  of  Shaw's  plays  by  the  critics  and  his  attitude  toward 
their  criticism.  The  revelation  of  his  independence  of  character 
and  thought. 

Second  Subject:  Shaw's  Plats  as  Expression  of  His  Views. 
By 

o.  Shaw  as  a  satirist  seeks  to  arouse  people  to  an  intellectual  exami- 
nation of  false  ideas  at  the  basis  of  society.  Note  his  method,  use 
of  prefaces  to  his  plays  and  long  stage  directions  as  well  as  long 
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speeches,  as  means  of  expressing  his  personal  views  and  pro- 
voking thought.     The  technique  of  his  plays. 

b.  Shaw's  theories  of  philosophy  founded  on  science  and  the  processes 

of  nature.  His  faith  in  individualism  and  his  views  of  the  causes 
of  social  abuses  as  shown  in  many  of  his  plays,  especially  Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession,  Major  Barbara,  Widowers'  Houses,  and 
Man  and  Superman. 

c.  The  variety  of  his  subjects.    His  satire  on  the  misconception  of  love 

and  marriage.  Does  the  tonic  effect  of  his  satire  compensate  for 
his  extreme  and  sometimes  conflicting  theories? 

Discussion:     Led  by 

Subject:     Candida. 

1.  Theme.    A  sane  solution  of  the  "eternal  triangle."   The  author  shows 

that  it  is  not  the  institution  of  marriage  which  holds  the  wife, 
but  love  and  the  need  of  her  husband  for  her.  Compare  this 
treatment  with  Barrie's  in  What  Every  Woman  Knows,  and  with 
Sudermann's  The  Tale  of  Content.  Compare  also  the  one-act 
play  in  which  Shaw  treats  the  "eternal  triangle,"  How  He  Lied 
to  Her  Husband. 

2.  Characters.     How  far   do   the    characters    act   as   mouthpieces    for 

Shaw's  opinions  and  how  far  are  they  individualized?  Note  the 
reality  of  the  portraits.  How  do  the  stage  directions  help  to 
give  a  clear  picture  of  the  characters?  Compare  Candida  with 
Maggie  in  What  Every  Woman  Knows. 

3.  Structure.    In  its  fundamental  details  show  that  the  plot  is  the  con- 

ventional one  of  the  "eternal  triangle."  Wherein  has  Shaw's 
satire  served  to  give  it  a  new  twist?  Note  the  dramatic  effec- 
tiveness of  the  play,  the  effective  "curtains,"  the  use  of  suspense, 
and  show  that  Shaw  himself  follows  the  general  lines  of  the 
"ready-made"  play  here,  even  though  he  condemns  the  tricks  of 
the  theatre. 

4.  Read  the  last  act  from  the  exit  of  Burgess. 

References : 
Lewisohn,  The  Modern  Drama,  192-202. 
Chandler,  Aspects  of  Modern  Drama,  116-119,  398-421. 
Shaw's  Dramatic  Opinions  and  Essays  and  prefaces  to  his  plays  should 

be  read  for  an  idea  of  his  work  as  critic,  also  The  Quintessence 

of  Ibsenism,  by  Shaw. 
Candida  should  be  studied. 
Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  and  Widowers'  Houses  should  be  read  and 

Shaw's  one-act  plays,  Press  Cuttings  and  How  He  Lied  to  Her 

Husband. 
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Additional  References: 
Clark,  The  British  and  American  Drama  of  Today,  63-89. 
Dickinson,  The  Contemporary  Drama  of  England,  154-204. 
Borsa,  The  English  Stage  of  Today,  120-166. 
Hale,  Dramatists  of  Today,  112-147. 
Henderson,  European  Dramatists,  323-361. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  His  Life  and  Works. 
Burton,  Bernard  Shaw,  The  Man  and  the  Mask. 
Chesterton,  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
Bjorkman,  E.,  Serious  Bernard  Shaw.     Review  of  Reviews  43,  1911: 

425-429. 
Scott,  Temple,  Shaw  the  Realizer  of  Ideals.     Forum  45,  1911:  334-354. 
Hamilton,  Clayton,  Criticism  and  Creation  in  the  Drama.    Bookman  44, 

1913:  628-632. 
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NINTH  LESSON 
Date Place.... 


General  Topic:  The  Independent  Theatre  Movement  in 
England:  Barker  and  Galsworthy 

The  repertory  theatre  has  done  for  England  what  the  Little 
Theatre  movement  aims  to  accomplish  in  America.  The  work 
of  the  organizers  of  the  independent  theatres  opened  the  way 
for  the  presentation  of  plays  which  would  never  have  found  a 
place  on  the  English  commercial  stage— such  plays  as  Shaw's 
Widowers'  Houses.  Artists  and  writers  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  experiment  and  develop  a  tendency  to  "life-likeness," 
a  technique  which  aims  at  a  complete  picture  of  life,  revolting 
completely  from  the  emotionalism  and  artificial  effects  of  the 
"well-made"  play.  Granville  Barker,  a  producer  of  the  repertory 
theatres  as  well  as  a  writer,  is  an  advocate  of  the  extremes  of 
naturalistic  technique.  The  influence  of  Shaw  is  seen  in  the 
detailed  dialogue  but  Barker  goes  farther  and  makes  his  characters 
speak  exactly  as  in  real  life,  portraying  their  intellectual  activities 
in  relation  to  a  problem  of  modern  life,  such  as  the  problem  of 
sex  in  The  Madras  House. 

Galsworthy's  work  is  more  effective.  He  succeeds  in  selecting 
intensely  dramatic  subjects  and  scenes  of  conflict  which  are  at 
the  same  time  realistic  and  powerful  as  drama.  His  play,  Justice, 
led  to  the  reform  of  the  penal  system  in  England,  not  because 
the  playwright  was  a  propagandist,  but  because  he  presented  the 
sordidness  of  conditions  so  forcibly  as  to  arouse  thought.  Strife 
is  an  example  of  his  unpartisan  presentation  of  a  problem. 

First  Subject:     The  Naturalistic  Deama  in  England. 

By 

a.  A  survey  of  forces  which  led  to  the  new  organization  of  the  theatre 
and  the  rise  of  the  repertory  theatre.  (Dickinson,  The  Contem- 
porary Drama  of  England,  154-175.)  Note  the  part  of  Barker  in 
noteworthy  producing,  also  Galsworthy's  connection  with  the 
movement  and  the  success  of  his  plays  in  recent  years  in 
America. 
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b.  The  new  theories  of  the  drama  led  to  a  revolt  from  old  methods  and 

a  new  aim,  sincerity.  (See  Galsworthy's  statement  in  Lewisohn's 
The  Modern  Drama,  207-208.)  Barker  carried  this  ideal  to  an  ex- 
treme in  his  technique.  Compare  the  methods  and  aims  of  the 
naturalists  in  England  with  the  work  of  Hauptmann  and  other 
naturalists  in  Europe,  especially  Tchekoff's  The  Cherry  Orchard. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  same  natural- 
istic tendencies  in  the  work  of  such  modern  poets  as  Edgar  Lee 
Masters. 

c.  Discuss  The  Madras  House  as  an  example  of  the  naturalistic  presen- 

tation of  an  intellectual  problem,  that  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 
Compare  the  "thesis  plays"  of  Brieux  for  the  handling  of  the 
problems  of  sex.  Barker  states  a  problem  but  does  not  answer 
it.  Compare  Shaw's  characters  who  speak  Shaw's  own  opinions. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  The  Madras  House  as  drama? 

Second  Subject:     The  Work  of  Galsworthy. 

By 

a.  Review  his  plays  and  discuss  their  themes,  the  attempt  to  stimulate 

thought  through  the  objective  presentation  of  moral  and  social 
problems,  in  which  the  author  does  not  necessarily  take  sides. 
Why  is  such  drama  called  "serious"  and  "intellectual?" 

b.  In  considering  the  technique  of  these  plays  compare  Galsworthy's 

Strife  with  Hauptmann's  The  Weavers.  In  what  respect  is 
Galsworthy's  technique  more  effective  than  that  of  Barker  in 
The  Madras  House?  Is  Galsworthy  a  naturalist  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  or  is  he  a  realist? 

Discussion  :     Led  by 

Subject:     Strife. 

1.  Theme.     Galsworthy  presents  without  bias  the  greatest  tragedy  of 

any  industrial  conflict,  the  uselessness  of  the  struggle  which  in 
the  end  results  only  in  compromise  and  could  have  been  avoided 
in  the  first  place  if  both  sides  had  conceded  somewhat.  How  does 
the  overthrow  of  the  unyielding  leaders  of  each  faction  in  the 
play  carry  out  this  idea?  Note  how  Galsworthy  avoids  taking 
sides  and  so  provokes  thought. 

2.  Characters.     Though  the  antagonists  are  really  groups  and  not  in- 

dividuals, notice  how  clearly  the  characters  in  each  faction  are 
depicted.  They  are  human  and  so  claim  sympathy  for  each  side. 
Discuss  the  characters  of  John  Anthony  and  David  Roberts,  the 
leaders  of  the  opposing  factions,  Capital  and  Labor. 
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3.  Structure.     Note  the  selection  of  dramatic  situations,  the  restraint 

of  the  dialogue  and  the  naturalness  which  makes  the  play  seem 
a  piece  of  life.  Notice  how  Roberts  and  Anthony  dominate  the 
action  and  compare  Strife  with  The  Weavers  in  this  respect. 

4.  Read  the  last  part  of  Act  II,  Scene  2,  for  the  speeches  of  Roberts, 

and  also  read  the  end  of  the  last  act,  from  Anthony's  long 
speech. 

References : 
Lewisohn,  The  Modern  Drama,  202-219. 
Chandler,  Aspects  of  Modern  Drama,  215-227,  306-312. 
Dickinson,  The  Contemporary  Drama  of  England,  154-175,  205-224. 
Strife  should  be  studied. 
The  Madras  House  and  Tchekoff's  The  Cherry  Orchard  should  be  read. 

Additional  References: 
Clark,  The  British  and  American  Drama  of  Today,  90-96,  128-139. 
Henderson,  European  Dramatists,  365-395. 
Borsa,  The  English  Stage  of  Today,  96-119. 

Moses,  Montrose  J.,  Playhouse  Progress.    Independent  82,  1915:  194-197. 
Barker,   Granville,  The  Theatre:  The  Next  Phase.     Forum  44,   1910: 

159-170. 
Howe,  P.  P.,  The  Plays  of  Granville  Barker.    Fortnightly  Review  100, 

1913:  476-487. 
"The  Skin  Game" — Galsworthy's  New  Tragi-Comedy  of  Warring  Social 

Forces.     Current  Opinion  69,  1920:   649-656. 
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TENTH  LESSON 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  Barrie  and  the  Drama  of  Fantasy 

Barrie  has  not  allied  himself  with  any  radical  movement  but 
in  his  writing  for  the  regular  commercial  stage  he  has  achieved  a 
distinctive  literary  style,  insight  into  character,  and  imagination 
which  rank  him  as  one  of  the  leading  writers  for  the  English 
stage.  In  his  plays  he  has  brought  pathos  and  humor  to  his 
portrayal  of  character  and  touches  all  with  a  whimsical  fancy 
and  a  charm  of  his  own.  Peter  Pan  is  one  of  the  dramatic 
classics  of  children  which,  like  The  Bluebird,  is  enjoyed  by  grown 
ups  also  for  its  quaint  and  original  humor.  What  Every  Woman 
Knows  has  been  selected  for  study  as  an  example  of  Barrie  at 
his  best  in  his  understanding  of  the  feminine,  his  revelation  of 
the  quaint  in  human  nature,  and  his  whimsical  humor.  The 
one-act  plays  of  Barrie  are  especially  popular  in  the  Little  Theatres 
of  America  and  most  of  his  plays  have  been  successfully  produced 
in  this  country. 

First  Subject:     The  Work  of  Barrie. 

By 

a.  Discuss  briefly  his  life  and  success  as  a  novelist,  the  success  of  his 
plays  on  the  stage  in  England  and  in  America.  The  publishing  of 
his  plays. 

&.  Review  his  long  plays  and  their  themes.  Discuss  Peter  Pan,  a  play 
in  which  the  spirit  of  fantasy  found  perfect  medium  for  expres- 
sion. Note  the  growing  popularity  of  plays  of  fantasy  in  the 
Little  Theatres  of  America. 

Second  Subject:     Barrie's  Style. 

By  

a.  Note  the  use  of  stage  directions  and  the  instinct  of  the  novelist  in 
these  explanations.    Compare  the  directions  of  Shaw  and  Barker. 

l>.  In  discussing  Barrie's  long  plays  show  how  his  unique  individuality 
of  style  transforms  even  conventional  themes  into  plays  of  dis- 
tinctive charm. 

c.  Discuss  Barrie's  one-act  plays,  and,  if  possible,  read  Rosalind  or 
The  Twelve  Pound  Look. 
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Discussion;     Led  by 

Subject:     "What  Eveky  Woman  Knows. 

1.  Theme.     Notice  how  the  whole  play  is  based  on  a  little  feminine 

"notion."  Does  Barrie  seem  prejudiced  in  favor  of  women?  Do 
you  think  this  type  of  play  likely  to  live  longer  than  a  play  of 
serious  problems? 

2.  Characters.    Discuss  the  men  in  the  play  and  the  whimsical  manner 

in  which  Maggie's  relatives  are  presented.  Notice  that  the  char- 
acters who  take  themselves  so  seriously  are  always  humorous, 
while  Maggie  in  her  lightest  speeches  calls  for  sympathy.  Dis- 
cuss Barrie's  mixture  of  pathos  and  humor.  Discuss  his  insight 
into  character  and  his  use  of  gentle  satire,  especially  illustrated 
in  the  picture  of  Lady  Sybil. 

3.  Structure.    Notice  the  long  lapses  of  time  in  the  play  and  the  clever 

way  in  which  Barrie  builds  up  suspense  to  bridge  over  these  gaps. 
Note  the  exposition  of  the  play  in  Act  I,  the  gradual  revelation 
of  Maggie's  real  character  throughout  the  play.  How  does  the 
playwright  gain  suspense  at  the  end? 

4.  Read  Act  IV. 

References  : 
Dickinson,  The  Contemporary  Drama  of  England,  230-240. 
Andrews,  The  Drama  Today,  156-160. 
Borsa,  The  English  Stage  of  Today,  67-72. 

Cheney,  The  New  Movement  in  the  Theatre,  Chapters  I  and  III. 
What  Every  Woman  Knows  should  be  studied. 

Half  Hours  and  Echoes  of  the  War  contain  one-act  plays.     Read  as 
many  of  these  as  possible. 

Additional  References: 
Clark,  The  British  and  American  Drama  of  Today,  165-172. 
"Williams,  J.  D.,  The  Charm,  that  is  Barrie's.    Century  88,  19~14:  801-814. 
Hamilton,  Clayton,   Criticism  and  Creation  in  the  Drama.     Bookman 

44,  1917:  628-632. 
Eaton,  Walter  Prichaid,  A  Dramatist  and  a  Dreamer.     Bookman  48, 

1919:  765-768. 
Phelps,  William  Lyon,  The  Plays  of  J.  M.  Barrie.    North  American  212, 

1920:   829-843. 

"Mary  Rose" — A  Tragic  Fantasy  of  Time.     Current  Opinion  69,  1920: 
63-65. 
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ELEVENTH  LESSON 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Recent  Romantic  Drama:  Maeterlinck 
and  Rostand 

Opposed  to  the  drama  of  naturalism  there  sprung  up  abroad 
a  school  of  romanticists  who  stood  for  idealism  often  carried  into 
mysticism.  Naturalism  describes  life  as  it  is  in  fact.  The  "neo- 
romantics"  strove  for  a  vision  of  the  greater  meaning  of  life  and 
all  that  makes  it  significant.  This  aim  led  to  a  mystic  attitude 
and  a  use  of  symbolism  to  express  the  intangible.  The  work  of 
Maeterlinck  is  an  illustration  of  this  method.  Rostand  is  a  poet 
whose  work  is  romantic  without  being  symbolic  in  any  special 
sense,  only  as  the  romanticists  always  strive  to  interpret  the  un- 
seen beyond  the  world  of  reality. 

First  Subject:  Maeterlinck :  A  Mystic  and  Symbolist. 

By 

a.  The  rise  of  "neo-romanticism"  which  strives  after  an  interpretive 
philosophy  of  life.  Contrast  the  aims  of  naturalism.  The  ten- 
dency in  modern  drama  swings  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
Notice  that  Hauptmann  and  Strindberg  both  began  as  roman- 
ticists and  later  wrote  naturalistic  drama. 

0.  Symbolism  in  poetry  and  drama,  shown  especially  in  the  work  of 

Yeats.  Maeterlinck's  use  of  old  legends  to  symbolize  the  meaning 
of  life.  The  atmosphere  of  his  tragedies  gives  the  feeling  and 
mood  of  fatalism.  Discuss  his  more  mystic  plays  and  their 
themes. 
c.  Maeterlinck's  best  known  play,  The  Blue  Bird.  Its  success  because 
of  the  beauty  of  spectacle  and  appeal  of  the  story.  In  The 
Betrothal  he  has  cloaked  his  ideas  less  skillfully  and  the  morals 
are  more  apparent.    Discuss  the  theme  of  this  play. 

Discussion;     Led  by 

Subject:     Pelleas  and  Melisande. 

1.  Theme.    Does  Maeterlinck  strive  to  symbolize  an  idea  or  a  mood  in 

this  play?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  various  short  scenes  which 
do  not  further  the  action  of  the  story,  such  as  the  first  scene  in 
the  first  act?    How  does  this  scene  symbolize  the  situation  at  the 
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end  of  the  play?  Of  what  value  is  the  atmosphere  created  by 
such  a  scene?  Has  the  old  legend  sufficient  story  interest  to  hold 
the  attention  without  the  symbolic  interest? 

2.  Characters.    Discuss  them  as  types  of  romance  rather  than  realistic 

people.  How  do  the  characters  help  to  carry  out  the  effects  of 
unreality  and  mystery?  Notice  the  old  king  and  his  role  of  in- 
terpreter and  philosopher. 

3.  Structure.     Even  though   the   outlines   are   shadowy   and   indefinite 

the  play  has  a  consistent  plot,  each  incident  furthering  the  story 
in  a  measure.  Of  what  value  are  scenes  of  atmosphere  which  are 
not  an  integral  part  of  the  plot?  Note  how  the  dramatist  de- 
pends upon  the  appeal  to  the  eye  for  aid  in  setting  the  mood  of 
the  play,  his  settings  of  gloomy  vaults  and  towers  and  his  use  of 
symbolic  objects.  Note  the  division  of  each  act  into  several 
scenes. 

4.  Read  Act  IV,  Scene  4. 

Second  Subject:     The  Work  of  Rostand. 

By 

a.  The  French  romantic  dramatists.  The  work  of  Rostand  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  symbolists. 

1).  A  consideration  of  Rostand's  life  and  works.  Discuss  briefly  the 
themes  of  his  plays. 

c.  Rostand's  technique  differs  from  that  of  the  symbolists.  He  depicts 
life  truthfully  though  he  sees  and  strives  to  interpret  the  inner 
meaning  and  therefore  does  not  follow  the  realist.  But  he  does 
not  endeavor  to  interpret  events  in  life  as  symbols  of  something 
mystic  and  hidden.     Compare  his  work  with  that  of  Maeterlinck. 

Discussion;     Led  by 

Subject :     Chantacler. 

1.  Theme.     This  play  has  been  variously   interpreted   as   symbolizing 

different  theories  of  modern  life.  Has  the  poet  a  single  idea  to 
impress  or  does  he  strive  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  life  in  a 
broader  way?  The  attempt  of  the  Pheasant  Hen  to  win  Chanta- 
cler  from  his  mission  has  been  taken  as  a  fable  on  feminism. 
Is  it  necessary  to  keep  these  allegories  in  mind  for  genuine  en- 
joyment of  the  play? 

2.  Characters.     Note  how  the  poet  has  blended  the  animal  and  human 

characteristics  in  his  creation.  What  advantage  does  a  roman- 
ticist find  in  the  use   of   such  a  device   in   depicting  universal 
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types    of   humanity   and    not   individuals?      Note    the    satire    on 
modern  society,  the  treatment  of  Ihe  woman  question. 

3.  Structure.     Note  the   profusion    of   poetic   description  and    the    ex- 

travagance of  language.     Do  you  think  the   dramatic  effort  is 
retarded  or  enhanced  by  the  lyric  passages? 

4.  Read  Act  IV,  Scenes  6,  7,  and  8,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Nightin- 

gale. 

References: 

Lewisohn,  The  Modern  Drama,  220-247,  265-276. 

Chandler,  Aspects  of  Modern  Drama,  53-64,  70-89,  104-105. 

Pe'lle'as  and-  Melisande  and  Ghantacler  should  be  studied. 

The  Betrothal  and  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  should  be  read,  also  The  Blue- 
Mr d. 

Additional  References: 

Hale,  Dramatists  of  Today,  12-49,  174-217. 

Andrews,  The  Drama  of  Today,  184-194. 

Clark,  The  Continental  Drama  of  Today. 

Henderson,  European  Dramatists,  199-249. 

Burton,  Richard,  Maeterlinck,  a  Dramatic  Impressionist.     Atlantic  74, 
1894:    672-680. 

Newman,  Ernest,  Maeterlinck  and  Music.    Atlantic  88,  1901:  769-777. 

De  Soissons,  S.  C,  Maeterlinck  as  a  Reformer  of  the  Drama.     Contem- 
porary Review  86,  1904:    699-708. 

Roper,  Arthur  E.,  Maeterlinck.     Contemporary  Review  77,  1900:     422- 
443. 

Lewisohn,  E.  L.,  M.  Edmond  Rostand.     Nation  107,  1918:   769-770. 

Sheldon,  Caroline,  Rostand  and  Ghantacler.  Poet  Lore  23,  1912:   74-78. 

Soissons,  Edmond  Rostand.     Contemporary  Review  115,  1919:   188-195, 

Burr,  Anna  R.,  Edmond  Rostand.    North  American  Review  212,  1920: 
110-117. 

Phelps,  William  Lyon,  Estimate  of  Maeterlinck.     North  American  213, 
1921:  98-108. 

Gilman,  Lawrence,  "The  Betrothal" — a  Fable  of  Lovers.     North  Amer- 
ican 209,  1919:   117-123. 

Maeterlinck'' s  New  Plan  for  Picking  a  Wife.     Literary  Digest  59,  1918: 
28-29. 
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TWELFTH  LESSON 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  The  Irish  Dramatic  Movement:  Yeats,  Lady- 
Gregory  and  Synge 

The  Irish  National  Theatre  grew  out  of  the  Irish  literary 
renaissance  and  under  the  leadership  of  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory 
it  was  established  to  be  a  medium  for  the  production  of  a  true 
folk-drama.  The  writers  who  contributed  to  the  movement  have 
created  a  distinctive  dramatic  literature,  depicting  faithfully  the 
romance  of  their  legends  and  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  the  daily 
life  of  Irish  folk.  Using  most  often  the  one-act  form,  they 
have  built  small  dramas  so  true  to  the  life  of  their  own  people 
as  to  have  universal  human  appeal.  The  work  of  Yeats  is  linked 
with  that  of  the  neo-romantic  symbolists  and  mystics  such  as 
Maeterlinck.  Yeats  is  primarily  a  poet  but  he  has  been  a  great 
power  in  the  dramatic  movement,  with  Lady  Gregory  who  is 
exceedingly  skillful  in  drawing  the  Irish  peasant  characters. 
Synge's  work  makes  the  most  powerful  dramatic  appeal,  for  he 
is  a  realist  who  is  interested  not  in  ideas  merely  but  in  human 
life  itself. 

First  Subject:  The  Formation  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre. 
By 

a.  The  Irish  literary  renaissance  and  the  Nationalist  movement  in  poli- 
tics. Show  how  the  desire  of  a  free  Irish  Theatre  grew  out 
of  these  movements.  Explain  the  opposition  to  the  truthful  pre- 
sentation of  Irish  characters  on  the  stage.  Note  the  protest 
aroused  by  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World. 

o.  A  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Theatre  from  its  beginning.  The 
distinctive  characteristics  of  its  organization,  the  acting  and 
staging,  the  "amateur"  qualities.  Note  the  reception  of  the 
Irish  Players  in  America  and  their  influence  on  the  Little  The- 
atre movement. 

c.  Discuss  the  Irish  drama  of  recent  years,  especially  the  work  of  St. 
John  Ervine  and  his  recent  success  in  America  with  Jane  Glegg 
and  John  Ferguson. 
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Second  Subject:  The  "Work  of  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory  and  Synge. 
By 

a.  The  work  of  Lady  Gregory  in  collecting  the  folk-legends  of  Ireland 
and  their  use  in  the  writing  of  romantic  plays  by  Yeats  and 
others.  Discuss  the  interest  in  new  dramatic  forms  influenced 
especially  by  Yeats'  work  in  poetry.  Note  the  fault  of  his  plays 
as  acting  pieces  and  compare  the  folk-comedies  of  Lady  Gregory. 
What  is  the  distinct  achievement  of  Synge? 

0.  Discuss  The  Hour  Glass  and  The  Rising  of  the  Moon.    What  are  the 

advantages  of  the  one-act  form?  The  disadvantages?  Compare 
other  one-act  plays  studied, 
c.  Review  the  plays  of  Synge,  his  aim  in  presenting  such  characters 
as  are  found  in  The  Tinker's  Wedding  and  In  the  Shadoiv  of  the 
Glen.  Compare  his  plays  with  those  of  Lady  Gregory  and  Yeats 
for  completeness  and  dramatic  power. 

Discussion;     Led   by— 

Subject:     Eiders  to  the  Sea. 

1.  Theme.    Man's  defeat  in  the  struggle  against  the  forces  of  nature  is 

shown  here  indirectly.  Does  this  fact  justify  the  criticism,  that 
a  one-act  tragedy  is  imperfect  because  it  must  show  only  the  end 
of  the  conflict?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  play  as  a  great 
tragedy? 

2.  Characters.  Note  how,  in  portraying  a  simple  Aran  peasant  mother 

and  her  children,  Synge  has  pictured  a  tragedy  that  is  universal 
as  human  life.  Note  the  language  of  the  play,  the  use  of  simple  id- 
iom and  the  economy  of  speech,  the  differentiation  of  characters. 

3.  Structure.     This   play   has   been  called    a   perfect   one-act   trageciy. 

Note  the  skillful  exposition  of  the  story  and  the  swift  and^nevi- 
table  movement  of  the  action. 
4.  Read  the  whole  play  if  possible. 

References : 

Lewisohn,  The  Modern  Drama,  264-267. 

Chandler,  Aspects  of  Modern  Drama,  233-267. 

Riders  to  the  Sea  should  be  studied. 

The  Rising  of  the  Moon,  The  Hour  Glass,  The  Tinker's  Wedding,  and 
In  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen  should  be  read,  together  with  other 
one-act  plays  by  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory  and  Synge,  and  of  other 
playwrights  of  the  Abbey  Theatre. 
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Additional  References: 
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Yeats,  The  Cutting  of  an  Agate. 
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ern World. 
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THIRTEENTH  LESSON" 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Two  American  Playwrights,  William  Vaughn 
Moody  and  Percy  MacKaye 

True  American  drama  came  into  existence  when  our  play- 
wrights began  to  realize  the  wealth  of  native  material  and  to 
break  away  from  imitations  of  English  and  French  models.  Study 
the  drama  which  preceded  William  Yaughn  Moody's  The  Great 
Divide  to  understand  why  this  play  was  bailed  as  a  "great  Ameri- 
can drama."  Moody  endeavored  to  interpret  the  clash  of  tradi- 
tions which  have  gone  to  make  the  nation.  Percy  MacKaye  in 
The  Scarecrow,  has  sought  to  dramatize  a  story  of  tbe  beliefs  of 
the  people  of  Old  Salem,  and  to  give  to  it  a  wider  and  more 
universal  interpretation.  This  leads  him  into  sacrificing  dramatic 
for  literary  values  at  times,  but  his  acbievement  marks  an  im- 
portant point  in  the  formation  of  a  native  drama.  These  two 
plays  should  be  compared  with  The  Truth  and  The  Witching 
Hour  as  regards  dramatic  effectiveness  and  truthful  interpreta- 
tion of  character. 


First   Subject:    William   Yaughn   Moody   and   His   Place   in 
American  Drama. 

By 

a.  A  short  review  of  the  early  American  drama — the  work  of  Boker, 
Boucicault,  and  Steele  MacKaye  leading  to  the  beginnings  of  real 
American  drama  with  Bronson  Howard. 

&.  The  drama  of  later  writers.  Gillette,  Fitch,  and  Augustus  Thomas 
wrote  plays  which  have  been  termed  "journalistic"  because  of 
over-emphasis  of  the  story  and  effective  "punch"  which  resulted 
in  a  lack  of  psychological  interpretation  of  character.  Note  these 
faults  in  The  Truth,  by  Clyde  Fitch,  and  The  Witching  Hour,  by 
Augustus  Thomas.     Compare  The  Great  Divide. 

c.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  Moody's  work.  Show  how  his  plays  were 
enriched  by  his  poetical  gifts.  How  was  The  Faith  Healer  im- 
paired dramatically  by  over-emphasis  of  the  poetical  and  philo- 
sophical? Note  the  interpretation  of  character  in  The  Great 
Divide  and  show  the  significance  of  this  play  as  genuine  Ameri- 
can Drama. 
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Discussion;     Led  by 

Subject:     The  Great  Divide. 

1.  Theme.     The  clash  between  the  free  rough  West  and  Puritanism  of 

New  England  morality  is  a  real  American  problem.  Does  the 
play  illustrate  an  underlying  unity  in  American  life?  Does  the 
happy  ending  seem  illogical? 

2.  Characters.     Compare  the  characterization  in  this  play  with  that  in 

The  Truth  and  The  Witching  Hour.  Note  especially  the  char- 
acter of  Ruth  and  how  in  her  inner  struggle  the  playwright  has 
shown  the  psychology  of  the  West  and  of  Eastern  America. 

3.  Structure.     The  climax  of  the  play  comes  in  the  first  act,  making  it 

difficult  for  the  dramatist  to  sustain  interest  at  the  end.  Does 
he  succeed  in  doing  this?  Is  there  sufficient  suspense  at  the  end 
of  the  second  act  to  make  the  final  action  effective? 

4.  Read  the  scene  between  Ruth  and  Ghent  in  Act  I  and  fn  Act  III. 

Second  Subject:     Percy  MacKaye,  an  American  Dramatist  of 
Today. 

By 

a.  His  life  and  training  for  playwriting.  A  short  review  of  his  plays 
and  their  reception  on  the  stage.  Note  the  detached  and  over- 
literary  style  which  mars  the  dramatic  effectiveness  of  most  of 
his  plays. 

1).  His  theory  of  drama.  (See  The  Civic  Theatre,  by  MacKaye  or  Bis 
articles  on  the  subject.)  Discuss  the  work  he  has  done  in 
pageantry  and  the  aims  which  inspire  him. 

Discussion:     Led   by 

Subject:     The  Scarecrow. 


1.  Theme.    Note  the  use  of  fantasy  and  allegory  to  impress  the  central 

idea.  The  theme  is  universal,  that  of  the  uplifting  power  of 
love  which  in  the  end  turns  a  scarecrow  into  a  man.  Yet  the 
play  is  distinctly  local,  that  is,  the  New  England  atmosphere  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  play.  How  do  these  two  characteristics 
make  for  permanent  value? 

2.  Characters.     Note  their  individuality  and  the  clearness  with  which 

the  writer  has  drawn  them.  Note,  too,  the  Yankee  aspect  which 
Dickon  and  the  hero  wear.  Does  the  conversation  ever  become 
literary? 
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3.  Structure.    Note  the  observation  of  the  unity  of  time.    The  develop- 

ment of  the.  plot  to  a  climax  clarifies  the  theme  of  the  play.    Do 
the  second  and  third  acts  build  up  consistently  to  the  end? 

4.  Read  Act  IV. 

References : 
Clark,  The  British  and  American  Drama  of  Today,  258-268. 
Cheney,  The  New  Movement  in  the  Theatre,  91-203. 
Burton,  The  New  American  Drama,  48-117,  154-162. 
Andrews,  The  Drama  of  Today,  61-104. 
MacKaye,  The  Civic  Theatre. 
Manly,  introduction  to  collected  Poems  and  Plays  by  "William  Vaughn 

Moody. 
MacKaye,  introduction  to  The  Scarecrow  (Macmillan  edition). 
The  Great  Divide  and  The  Scarecrow  should  be  studied. 
The  Truth  and  The  Witching  Hour  should  be  read. 

Addition al  References: 

MacKaye,  Self-Expression  and  the  American  Drama.    North  American 
188,  1918:   404-410. 
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FOURTEENTH  LESSON 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  The  Little  Theatre  Movement  in  America  and 
the  Work  of  Eugene  O'Neill 

The  Little  Theatres  in  America  are  doing  work  along  the 
same  lines  as  that  of  the  Independent  Theatres  in  England.  Many 
of  the  groups  are  made  up  of  amateurs  or  professionals  who 
find  here  a  means  of  experimenting  with  new  effects  in  stage- 
craft and  new  forms  of  drama.  These  small  theatres  not  only 
produce  repertoire  of  established  stage  successes  but  they  are  able 
to  try  out  the  work  of  new  writers  without  the  great  financial 
risk  attendant  upon  a  production  in  New  York.  Many  of  our 
present-day  dramatists  have  received  their  training  and  first 
encouragement  in  just  such  groups.  The  Provincetown  Players 
is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Little  Theatre  groups  and  has 
made  possible  the  production  of  the  plays  of  Eugene  O'Neill  and 
their  success  in  New  York.  A  serious  consideration  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  work  of  O'Neill  is  important  for  an  understanding 
of  the  drama  in  America  today. 

First  Subject:     The  Wokk  of  the  Little  Theatres. 

By 

a.  The  need  for  the  experimental  theatre.  The  commercialism  of  the 
New  York  stage.  The  Little  Theatre  in  New  York.  The  effects 
of  the  work  of  the  art  theatres  on  the  standard  of  dramatic  pro- 
duction in  professional  theatres.  The  Little  Theatre  as  a  self- 
supporting  institution. 

&.  The  work  of  the  Little  Theatres — experimental  groups  which  work 
out  new  art  effects  and  new  types  of  plays.  The  work  of  the 
universities  in  this  line.  The  new  stagecraft,  scenery  and  light- 
ing developments. 

c.  The  writers  who  have  received  their  first  encouragement  through 
the  independent  and  experimental  groups. 
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Second  Subject:     The  Provincetown  Players  and  Eugene 
O'Neill. 

By 

a.  The  organization  and  work  of  the  Provincetown  Players.  A  con- 
sideration of  their  one-act  plays  and  the  writers  who  have 
found  nieans  of  expression  through  this  group. 

&.  The  life  of  Eugene  O'Neill,  his  writings  and  the  production  of  his 
one-act  plays  by  the  Provincetown  Players. 

c.  Beyond  the  Horizon.  The  method  followed  in  introducing  this  play 
on  Broadway.  Its  success  and  the  award  of  the  Pulitzer  prize  to 
O'Neill.  Review,  also,  O'Neill's  recent  plays,  especially  The 
Emperor  Jones.     Notice  the  unusual  technique  of  this  play. 

Discussion:     Led  by 

Subject:     Beyond  the  Horizon. 

1.  Theme.    Note  how  the  idea  of  the  play  is  revealed  through  the  ac- 

tion, as  the  full  tragedy  of  the  mistake  of  the  brothers  unfolds. 
This  tragedy  is  a  folk-play.  What  is  the  appeal  and  how  sig- 
nificant is  it? 

2.  Characters.     Note  the  character  development,  the  changes  wrought 

by  years  of  struggle  under  conditions  to  which  the  brothers 
were  not  suited.  Is  this  development  consistent?  Discuss  the 
portrayal  of  the  character  of  Ruth. 

3.  Structure.     Note  the  division  of  each  act  into  two  scenes.     Is  this 

effective?  Note  the  lapse  of  time  between  each  act.  Discuss 
the  technique  of  the  last  scene  of  the  play. 

4.  Read  Act  II,  Scene  1,  from  the  entrance  of  Robert. 

References — The  Little  Theatre  Movement: 

Cheney,  The  New  Movement  in  the  Theatre. 

The  Art  Theatre. 
Dickinson,  The  Insurgent  Theatre. 
Phelps,  The  Twentieth  Century  Theatre,  Chapter  III. 
Mackaye,  The  Little  Theatre  in  the  United  States. 
Burleigh,  The  Community  Theatre,  Chapter  IV. 
Andrews,  The  Drama  of  Today,  Chapter  VI. 
Moderwell,  The  Theatre  of  Today. 
Little  Theatres.     Nation  10S,  1919:   702-703. 
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Our  Little  Theatre  Movement  Has  a  Meaning  All  Its  Own.     Current 

Opinion  66,  1919:   372. 
Walker,  Stuart,  The  Successful  Eperimental  Theatre.     Drama  League 

Monthly  II,  8,  1918. 

References — Eugene  O'Neill: 

Eaton,  Walter  Prichard,  Eugene  O'Neill.     Theatre  Arts   Magazine   4, 

1920:   286-298. 
"Beyond  the  Horizon.''' 

Literary  Digest  64,  1920:  33. 

Nation  110,  1920:  241-242. 

Current  Opinion  68,  1920:  339-344. 

Everybody's  43,  1920:   49. 
Woollcott,  Alexander,  The  Coming  of  Eugene  O'Neill.    New  York  Times, 
February  8,  1920,  VIII,  2. 

Eugene  O'Neill's  Tragedy.  New  York  Times,  February  4,  1920, 12. 

Beyond  the  Horizon  Established.     New  York  Times,  March  10, 
1920,  9. 

The  Special  Matinee.    New  York  Times,  March  14,  1920,  V,  5. 
O'Neill,  Eugene,  Letter  on  The  Writing  of  "Beyond  the  Horizon."    New 

York  Times,  April  11,  1920,  VI.  2. 

The  Emperor  Jones,  Printed  in  Theatre  Arts  Magazine  5,  1921: 
29-59. 
Review  of  The  Emperor  Jones.     Outlook  126,  1920:   710-711.     Current 

Opinion  70,  1921:  55-64. 
Beyond  the  Horizon  should  be  studied. 

The  one-act  plays  in  The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees  should  be  read,  with 
some  recent  one-act  pieces  of  other  authors. 
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Henderson,  Archibald,  European  Dramatists.     Stewart  Kidd.     $3.00. 

George  Bernard  Shaw — His  Life  and  Works.    Boni  and  Liveright. 
$2.50. 
Letters  of  Henrik  Ibsen  (translated  by  Laurvik  and  Morison).     Fox, 

Duffield.     $2.50. 
Lewisohn,  Ludwig,  The  Modern  Drama.    Huebsch.     $2.00. 
MacKaye,  P.,  The  Civic  Theatre.    Kennerley.     $1.50. 
Mackay,  Constance  D'Arcy,  The  Little  Theatre  in  the  United  States. 

Holt.     $2.00. 
Moses,  Montrose,  J.,  The  American  Dramatist.     Little,  Brown.     $2.50. 
Phelps,  William  Lyon,   The  Twentieth  Century  Theatre.     Macmillan. 

$1.50. 
Shaw,  George  Bernard,  Dramatic  Opinions  and  Essays,    (2  volumes). 

Brentano's.     $4.50  net. 

The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism.    Brentano's.    $1.75. 
Weygandt,  Cornelius,  Irish  Plays  and  Playwrights.     Houghton  Mifflin. 

$3.00. 
Yeats,  "William  Butler,  The  Cutting  of  an  Agate.    Macmillan.      $2.00. 
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Ill 

General  Reference  Books 
The  books  mentioned  below  are  valuable  as  general  works  on  the 
Drama.    They  are  not  referred  to  in  the  Study  Course  but  are  recom- 
mended for  use  in  a  thorough  study  of  Modern  Drama. 

Baker,  George  P.,  Dramatic  Technique.    Houghton.     $3.50. 

Clark,  Barrett,  European  Theories  of  the  Drama.    Stewart  Kidd.    $15.00. 

Hamilton,  Clayton,  Problems  of  the  Playwright.     Holt.     $1.75. 

Studies  in  Stage  Craft.    Holt.    $1.75. 

The  Theory  of  the  Theatre.    Holt.     $1.75. 
Henderson,  Archibald,  The  Changing  Drama.    Holt.    $1.50. 

Interpreters  of  Life  and  the  Modern  Spirit.     Kennerley.     $1.50. 
Andrews,  Charlton,  The  Technique  of  Play  Writing.    Home  Correspon- 
dence School.     $1.50. 
Rolland,  Romain,  The  People's  Theatre.    Holt.    $1.35. 
Meredith,  George,  Essay  on  Comedy  and  the  Uses  of  the  Comic  Spirit. 
Modern  Drama  and  Opera,  Reading  Lists   on  the  Works   of  Various 

Authors.     The  Boston  Book  Company. 
Matthews,  Brander,  A  Study  of  the  Drama.    Houghton.     $2.00. 
Crawford,  M.  C,  The  Romance  of  the  American  Theatre.   Little,  Brown. 

$3.00. 
Moderwell,  H.  K.,  The  Theatre  of  Today.    John  Lane.    $1.50. 

PERIODICALS 

The  following  periodicals  will  be  found  useful: 
The  Drama,  published  by  the  Drama  League  of  America. 
The  Theatre  Arts  Magazine,  especially  concerned  with  the  arts  of  the 

drama. 
The  Theatre  Magazine,  treating  the  doings  of  the  commercial  theatre, 
amateur  groups  and  moving  picture  production. 

IV 

A  SELECTED  READING  LIST  OF  PLAYS 

The  plays  starred  are  one-act  pieces.    A  program  of  short  plays  may 
be  selected  for  performance  from  this  list. 

Henrik  Ibsen   (182S-1906). 

1854  Lady  Inger  of  Ostraat. 

1855  The  Feast  at  Solhoug. 
1857     The  Vikings  of  Helgeland. 

1862  The  Comedy  of  Love. 

1863  The  Pretenders. 
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1865  Brand. 

1867  Peer  Gynt. 

1868  The  League  of  Youth. 

1873  Emperor  and  Galilean. 
1877  The  Pillars  of  Society. 
1879  A  Doll's  House. 

1881  Ghosts. 

1882  An  Enemy  of  the  People. 
1884  The  Wild  Duck. 

1886  Rosmerholm. 

1888  The  Lady  from  the  Sea. 

1890  Hedda  Gabler. 

1892  The  Master  Builder. 

1894  Little  Eyolf. 

1896  Jo7m  Gabriel  BorJcman. 

1899  W7ien  We  Dead  Awaken. 

BjORN STERNE  Bjornson    (1832-1910). 

1874  The  Editor. 

1875  The  Bankrupt. 
1877  The  King. 

1879  The  New  System. 

1883  TTie  Gauntlet. 

1883  Beyond  Human  Power. 

Paxil  Hervteu   (1857-1915). 

1901  T7ie  Trail  of  the  Torch. 

1905  Modesty. 

1909  -Know  Thyself. 

Eugene  Brieux  (1858-). 

1890  Artists'  Families. 

1897  The  Three  Daughters  of  Monsieur  Dupont. 

1900  The  Red  Rode. 

1901  Damaged  Goods. 
1903  Maternity. 

August  Strindberg  (1849-1912). 

1883  Lucky  Pehr. 

1887  The  Father. 

1888  Countess  Julie. 
1890  *T7ie  Outlaw. 
1890  *T7ie  Stronger. 
1897  *T7ie  Lmfc. 

1901  T7ie  Dcmce  of  Death. 

1902  T7ie  Dream  Play. 
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Geehakt  Hauptmann  (1862-). 

1891 

Lonely  Lives. 

1893 

The  Weavers 

1893 

The  Assumption  of  Hannele. 

1896 

The  Sunken  Bell. 

1898 

Drayman  Henschel. 

Hermann  Sudermann   (1857-). 

1893 

Mag  da. 

1895 

The  Vale  of  Content. 

1896 

*Tega. 

*Fritzchen. 

*The  Eternal  Masculine. 

1900 

The  Fires  of  St.  John. 

1902 

The  Joy  of  Living-. 

1907 

*The  Last  Visit. 

*Streaks  of  Light. 

*Margot. 

*The  Far- Away  Princess. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones  (1851-). 

1884 

Saints  and  Sinners. 

1889 

The  Middleman. 

1896 

The  Rogue's  Comedy. 

1896 

Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel. 

1897 

The  Liars. 

1898 

The  Manoeuvres  of  Jane. 

1900 

Mrs.  Dane's  Defence. 

1913 

The  Divine  Gift. 

1913 

Mary  Goes  First. 

1915 

*The  Goal. 

*Her  Tongue. 

*  Grace  Mary. 

Arthur  Wing  Pinero  (1855-). 

1885 

The  Magistrate. 

1886 

The  Schoolmistress. 

1887 

Dandy  Dick. 

1888 

Sweet  Lavendar. 

1891 

The  Times. 

1893 

The  Amazons. 

1893 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray. 

1895 

The  Notorious  Mrs.  Eobsmith, 

1898 

Trelawny  of  the  "Wells." 

1899 

The  Gay  Lord  Quex. 

1901 

Iris. 

1903 

Letty. 

1906 

His  House  in  Order. 
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1908  The  Thunderbolt. 

1909  Midchannel. 
1913  *Playgoers. 

Oscar  Wilde  (1856-1900). 
1883     Vera. 
1883     The  Duchess  of  Padua. 

1892  Lady  Windermere's  Fan. 

1893  A  Woman  of  No  Importance. 
1895     An  Ideal  Husband. 

1895     Salome. 

1895     The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest. 

Geoege  Bernard  Shaw  (1856-). 
1892  Widowers'  Houses. 
1892     The  Philanderer. 

1894  Arms  and  the  Man. 
1897     Candida. 

1897  The  Devil's  Disciple. 
1897  *The  Man  of  Destiny. 
1900  You  Never  Can  Tell. 
1900     Captain  Brassbound' s  Conversion. 

1902  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession. 

1903  John  Bull's  Other  Island. 

1904  *How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband. 

1905  Man  and  Superman. 

1905  Major  Barbara. 

1906  The  Doctor's  Dilemma. 
1906     Caesar  and  Cleopatra. 

1908  Getting  Married. 

1909  *Press   Cuttings. 

1909  The  Shewing-Up  of  Blanco  Posnet. 

1910  Misalliance. 

1911  Fanny's  First  Play. ' 

1911  *77ie  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets. 

1912  Androcles  and  the  Lion. 

1913  ^Overruled. 
1913     Pygmalion. 

1916  T7ie  Great  Catherine. 
1918    Heartbreak  House. 

*0'Flaherty. 

*The  Inca  of  Perusalem. 

^Augustus  Does  His  Bit. 

*Annajanska,  the  Bolshevik  Empress. 

Granville  Barker  (1877-). 

1902     The  Marrying  of  Ann  Leete. 
1905     The  Voysey  Inheritance. 
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1906  Prunella  (with  Laurence  Housman). 

1907  Waste. 

1910  The  Madras  House. 

1913  The  Harlequinade   (with  Dion  Calthrop). 


John  Galsworthy  (1867-). 

1906 

The  Silver  Box. 

1907 

Joy, 

1909 

Strife. 

1909 

The  Eldest  Son. 

1910 

Justice. 

1911 

*The  Little  Dream, 

1912 

The  Pigeon. 

1913 

The  Fugitive. 

1914 

The  Mob. 

1920 

A  Bit  o'  Love. 

The  Foundations 

The  Skin  Game. 

James  Matthew  Bakrie  (I860-)- 
1903     Quality  Street. 
1903     The  Admirable  Crichton. 
1905     Alice-Sit-By-the-Fire. 
1905  *Pantaloon. 

1908     What  Every  Woman  Knoivs. 
1910  *The  Twelve  Pound  Look. 
1912  ^Rosalind. 
1914  *The  Will. 
1916     A  Kiss  for  Cinderella. 
1919  *The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals. 

*The  New  World. 

^Barbara's  Wedding. 

*A  Well-Remembered  Voice. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck   (1862-). 

1890  Princess  Maleine. 

1891  *The  Intruder. 
1891  *The  Blind. 

1893  *The  Seven  Princesses. 
1893     PelUas  and  Melisande. 

1895  *The  Interior. 

1896  Alladine  and  Palomides. 
1899  The  Death  of  Tintagiles. 
1902     Monna  Yanna. 

1908     The  Blue  Bird. 
1910     Mary  Magdelene. 
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1917  *A  Miracle  of  Saint  Antony. 

1918  The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde. 
1918     The  Betrothal. 

Edmond  Rostand  (1868-1918). 
1894     The  Romancers. 
1897     Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 
1900    L'Aiglon. 
1910     Chantacler. 

William  Butler  Yeats  (1865-). 

1894  *The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire. 
1899     The  Countess  Cathleen. 
1902  *Cathleen  ni  Houlihan. 

1902  *A  Pot  of  Broth. 

1903  *The  Hour  Glass. 

1903  *The  King's  Threshold. 

1904  *The  Shadoioy  Waters. 
1904  *On  Baile's  Strand. 

1906  *Deirdre. 

1910  *The  Green  Helmet. 

John  Millington  Synge   (1871-1909). 

1903  *In  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen. 

1904  *Riders  to  the  Sea. 

1905  The  Well  of  the  Saints. 

1907  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World. 
1909     The  Tinker's  Wedding. 

1909  Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows. 

Isabel  Augusta  Gregory  (1859-). 

1904  *  Spreading  the  News. 

1905  The  White  Cockade. 

1905  Kincora. 

1906  ^Hyacinth  Halvey. 
1906  *The  Gaol  Gate. 
1906     The  Canavans. 

1906  Grania. 

1907  *The  Jackdaw. 

1907  *The  Rising  of  the  Moon. 

1907  *Devorgilla. 

1908  *The  Workhouse  Ward. 

1910  *The  Traveling  Man. 
1910  *The  Full  Moon. 

1910  *Coats. 

1911  *The  Deliverer. 

1912  Darner's  Gold. 
1912  *McDonough's  Wife. 
1912  *The  Bogie  Men. 
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William  Vaughn  Moody    (1869-1910). 
1906     The  Great  Divide. 
1909     The  Faith  Healer. 

Peecy  MacKaye  (1875-). 

1903     The  Canterbury  Pilgrims. 
1908     The  Scarecrow. 
1911  *ChucJc. 

^Gettysburg . 

*The  Antick. 

*The  Cat-Boat. 

*Sam  Average. 

1913  Tomorrow. 

1914  A  Thousand  Years  Ago. 
1914     Saint  Louis. 

1914  Sanctuary. 

1917  The  Evergreen  Tree. 

1918  Jeanne  D'Arc. 

1919  Washington,  The  Man  Who  Made  Vs. 

1919  The  Will  of  Song. 

1920  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Book. 

Eugene  O'Neill  (1888-). 
1914  *Thirst. 

*The  Web. 

^Warnings. 

*Fog. 

* Recklessness. 
1918  *The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees. 

*Bound  East  for  Cardiff. 

*The  Long  Voyage  Home. 

*In  the  Zone. 

me. 

*Where  the  Cross  is  Made. 
*The  Rope. 

1920  Beyond  the  Horizon. 

1921  Emperor  Jones. 
Different. 

The  Straw. 
Gold. 

1922  Anna  Christie. 
The  First  Man. 
The  Hairy  Ape. 

1923  The  Fountain. 

1924  Desire  Under  the  Elms. 
Marco  Millions. 

1925  The  Great  God  Brown. 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  A  STUDY  COUKSE  IN 
THE  MODEEN  DEAMA,  is  $7.00,  for  which  ten  copies  of  the 
program  will  be  supplied.  The  books  necessary  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  papers  and  discussions  will  be  loaned  to  club  members 
upon  request.  In  sending  out  the  material  for  the  course,  the  Ex- 
tension Division  cannot  furnish  to  each  club  every  one  of  the  long 
list  of  books  and  articles.  An  unusually  large  number  of  such 
references  are  given  in  the  hope  that  the  local  library  will  be 
found  to  contain  some  of  the  material  which  will  be  helpful. 

All  clubs,  either  federated  or  otherwise,  who  have  not  paid 
their  regular  registration  fee  for  this  course,  are  considered  1STON- 
EEGISTEEED  CLUBS.  Members  of  such  clubs  are  charged 
twenty-five  cents,  in  addition  to  postage  both  ways,  on  each  pack- 
age of  material  sent  to  them.  The  Extension  Division  is  always 
glad  to  render  assistance  to  all  clubs,  and  asks  that  the  members 
cooperate  to  make  the  service  efficient. 

Additional  copies  of  the  program  are  fifty  cents  each. 

Copies  of  the  plays  and  reference  books  may  be  secured  at  the 
publishers'  prices  and  may  be  ordered  through  the  Extension  Di- 
vision. 

THE  LOAN  OF  BOOKS 

Materials  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the  Extension  Di- 
vision upon  the  following  terms :  The  club  must  first  register 
and  pay  the  required  fee,  or  individual  members  must  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  request.  The  secretary  should  order  material 
at  least  two  weeks  before  it  is  to  be  used.  Eequests  for  books  by 
return  mail  will  be  attended  to,  but  no  guarantee  is  made  that 
they  will  reach  their  destination  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  must  be  returned  within  two  weeks 
from  the  date  received.  Upon  request,  the  time  on  books  will  be 
extended  one  week,  provided  the  club  registration  number  and 
the  date  stamped  on  the  back  are  given.  The  club  is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package  kept  over  two  weeks. 
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Transportation  charges  both  ways  are  borne  by  the  club.     This 
includes  postage  and  packing. 

Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  bulletin  to 

Women's  Clubs  Section, 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Strong,  that  no  human  soul  may  pass 

Its  warm,  encircling  unity, 
Wide,  to  enclose  all  creed,  all  class, 

This  shall  we  name,  Community; 

Service  shall  be  that  all  and  each, 

Aroused   to   know  the   common  good, 

Shall  strive,  and  in  the  striving  reach 
A  broader  human  brotherhood. 

— Sarah    Collins    Fernandis. 


THE  COMMUNITY  DEFINED 

The  very  definition  of  community  is  a  body  of  men  who 
have  things  in  common,  who  are  conscious  that  they  have 
things  in  common.  A  community  is  unthinkable  unless  you 
have  a  vital  inter-relationship  of  parts.  There  must  be  such 
contact  as  will  constitute  union  itself  before  you  will  have  the 
true  course  of  the  wholesome  blood  through  the  body. — Wood- 
row  Wilson. 


THE  IDEAL  COMMUNITY 

A  community,  sanitary,  convenient,  substantial,  where  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  alike  comfortable  and 
beautiful;  where  the  streets  are  clean  and  the  sky  line  is  clear 
as  the  country  air;  where  the  architectural  excellence  of  its 
buildings  adds  beauty  and  dignity  to  its  streets  and  highways; 
where  parks  and  playgrounds  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
child;  where  living  is  pleasant,  toil  honorable  and  recreation 
plentiful;  where  capital  is  respected  but  not  worshipped; 
where  commerce  in  goods  is  great  but  not  greater  than  the 
interchange  of  ideas;  where  industry  thrives  and  brings  pros- 
perity alike  to  the  employer  and  the  employed;  where  educa- 
tion and  art  have  a  place  in  every  home;  where  worth  and  not 
wealth  give  standing  to  men;  where  the  power  of  character 
lifts  men  to  leadership;  where  interest  in  public  affairs  is  a 
test  of  citizenship  and  devotion  to  the  public  weal  is  a  badge 
of  honor;  where  government  is  always  honest  and  efficient 
and  the  principles  of  democracy  find  their  fullest  and  truest 
expression;  where  the  people  of  all  the  earth  can  come  and 
be  blended  into  one  community  life;  and  where  each  genera- 
tion will  vie  with  the  past  to  transmit  to  the  next  a  com- 
munity greater,  better  and  more  beautiful  than  the  last. — 
Adapted  from  Mayo  Fesler. 
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1925-1926 
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Grady,  Johnston  County;  Secretary,  Edgar  T.  Thompson,  Orange  County. 

Sheering  Committee:  E.  C.  Branson,  Orange  County;  H.  W.  Odum, 
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Cleveland  County,  W.  M.  Elliot,  Miss  Nell  Oates,  B.  B.  Wright;  Cumberland 
County,  P.  N.  Olive,  W.  J.  Olive;  Craven  County,  B.  W.  Ormond;  Currituck 
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Miss  Margaret  Bridgers,  M.  H.  Light;  Forsyth  County,  J.  Z.  Hanner;  Gaston 
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County,  Thomas  B.  Stroup;  Johnston  County,  C.  G.  Grady;  Lenoir  County,  E. 
D.  Jackson;  Martin  County,  F.  M.  Manning;  Mecklenburg  County,  J.  A.  Per- 
son, Miss  Charlotte  Garth;  Northampton  County,  Miss  Ethel  Crew;  Mont- 
gomery County,  L.  B.  Singleton;  Orange  County,  E.  C.  Branson,  S.  H.  Hobbs, 
Jr.,  H.  W.  Odum,  L.  R.  Wilson,  F.  F.  Bradshaw,  Edgar  T.  Thompson,  R.  M. 
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Simons;  Pitt  County,  T.  W.  Johnson,  D.  G.  Hart;  Union  County,  Miss  Ona 
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Dess;  Alabama,  Miss  Isabel  Winslette,  C.  W.  Edwards;  Tennessee,  Miss  Clyde 
Russell;  New  Hampshire,  F.  S.  Wilder;  Virginia,  Edward  J.  Woodhouse; 
Illinois,  Richard  A.  Carpenter;  New  York,  A.  T.  Cutler. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CLUB 
FOREWORD 

By  E.  C.  Brakson 

1.  The  North  Carolina  Club  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was 
organized  in  the  fall  of  1914.  It  is  composed  of  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents of  all  classes  and  schools.  Its  membership  is  not  large — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  always  small.  We  have  found  that  as  a  rule  the  people  on  the 
campus  who  have  time  to  devote  to  the  social-minded  purposes  of  such  a  club 
are  right  around  fifty  year  by  year.  The  club  meets  on  fortnightly  Monday 
nights  for  one  hour.  The  club  schedules  are  matured,  detailed,  dated,  and 
bulletined  in  the  early  fall  of  each  college  year.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
club  in  the  new  college  year,  the  definitely  dated  details  of  the  program  are 
chosen  by  various  club  members.  Thus  the  program  of  the  year  usually 
consists  of  some  sixteen  sessions  at  which  are  reported  the  investigations,  in- 
terpretations, and  applications  of  the  volunteer  research  workers.  The  field 
covered  in  the  yearly  programs  of  the  club  is  the  economic,  social,  and  civic 
problems  of  North  Carolina — the  puzzles  of  life,  livelihood,  and  statehood  in 
the  home  state.  The  subjects  are  almost  always  research  enterprises,  and 
the  results  are  entitled  to  college  degree  credit  whenever  they  approach  the 
high  level  of  research   standards   in  the   University. 

2.  Manifestly  then,  the  purposes  of  the  club  are  (1)  competent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  forces  and  influences,  institutions  and  agencies,  drifts  and  tend- 
encies that  are  making  or  marring  the  developing  democracy  of  the  Mother 
State;  (2)  intelligent,  interested,  active  citizenship  as  a  fundamental  ne- 
cessity in  democratic  communities;  and  (3)  competent  public  service.  The 
club  assumes  that  a  proper  study  for  North  Carolinians  is  North  Carolina; 
that  an  acre  in  Tarheelia  is  worth  a  whole  township  in  Utopia,  to  para- 
phrase an  arresting  sentence  of  Macaulay's;  that  knowing  on  which  side  of 
a  commonwealth's  bread  the  butter  is,  is  worth  at  least  as  much  as  know- 
ing  on   which   side   of   the    Hellespont   Abydos   was. 

3.  The  Club  Year-books  are  an  easy  index  of  club  ideals,  purposes,  and 
achievements.  These  Year-books  are  (1)  The  Resources,  Advantages,  and 
Opportunities  of  North  Carolina,  (2)  Wealth  and  Welfare  in  North  Caro- 
lina, (3)  County  Government  and  County  Affairs  in  North  Carolina,  (4) 
State  Reconstruction  Studies,  (5)  North  Carolina,  Urban  and  Industrial,  (6) 
Home  and  Farm  Ownership  in  North  Carolina,  (7,  8  and  9)  What  Next  in 
North  Carolina  (in  three  annual  volumns  to  date).  The  discussions  of  the 
club  are  passed  on  to  the  state,  along  with  other  research  results  in  the  De- 
partment of  Rural  Social-Economics,  in  the  columns  of  the  University  News 
Letter,  which  goes  at  present,  free,  fifty  times  a  year  to  twenty  thousand 
homes  in  North  Carolina  and  other  states,  to  every  newspaper  in  the  state, 
and  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  reaches  a  half-million  readers   weekly. 

4.  The  outstanding  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  interest  University  students 
in  the  problems  of  the  home  state,  to  arouse  them  and  prepare  them  for  ac- 
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tive  participancy  in  community,  county  and  state  affairs,  and  to  put  them  in 
way  of  growing  into  effective  leadership  in  the  life  beyond  the  campus  walls. 
It  is  proper  to  say  that  such  were  the  purposes  of  the  Watauga  Club  in 
Raleigh,  composed  of  Walter  H.  Page  in  the  days  of  his  buoyant  youth, 
Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark,  John  G.  Duggar,  Alfred  Haywood,  and  later  on, 
E.  C.  Branson,  Clarence  Poe,  and  many  another  young  North  Carolinian 
who  long  ago  dreamed  of  careers  useful  to  North  Carolina.  Out  of  this  club 
came  many  epoch-making  results  for  the  state.  They  need  not  now  be  here 
detailed.  I  merely  wish  to  record  the  fact  that  the  North  Carolina  Club  at 
the  University  is  the  offspring  of  the  Watauga  Club  in  Raleigh  and  that 
the  ideals  and  purposes  today  are  exactly  of  a  sort  with  those  of  the  original 
club  in  the  boyhood  days  of  Walter  H.  Page. 

THE  J.  W.  BAILEY  AWARD 

Hon.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  Raleigh,  offers  annually  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  to  that  contestant  making  the  "most  valuable  contribution  of  informa- 
tion affecting  our  Commonwealth."  The  award  for  the  past  college  year  was 
won  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Raper,  of  Davidson  County,  whose  paper  on  "Race  Coopera- 
tion for  Town  and  Country  Advancement"  was  adjudged  the  best. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS  DOMINATE 
CIVILIZATION 

Edward  James  Woodhouse,  Orange  County 

Cities  and  towns  have  been  the  generators  of  Western  civilization.  Stu- 
dents of  history  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  belief  that  every  civiliza- 
tion has  progressed  chiefly  through  the  clash  of  mind  with  mind,  the  exchange 
of  skills,  information,  ideas,  "wisdom",  "knowledge",  or  whatever  one  may  call 
the  accumulations  of  physical  and  mental  dexterity  and  habits.  Men  ex- 
change methods  of  work  and  of  thought  while  they  exchange  goods,  and  this 
collecting,  pooling,  and  trading  goes  on  wherever  people  are  gathered  to- 
gether from  different  regions.  The  great  cities  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  civilization  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  the  cities 
of  Egypt,  of  Crete,  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Ancient  Greece,  of  the  whole  Mediterra- 
nean World  grew  up  at  the  junction  points  of  the  most  important  trade  routes. 
Wealth  from  the  trade  in  goods  gave  leisure  for  recording  and  digesting 
the  knowledge  brought  by  the  traders  and  those  who  foregathered  with  them. 
Just  as  artisans  developed  the  greatest  skill  in  competition  with  each  other  in 
their  various  trade  processes,  so  the  purveyors  of  ideas,  of  learning  of  various 
kinds,  developed  their  abilities  and  their  products  to  the  highest  in  these 
centers  of  population  and  trade,  where  many  of  their  kind  were  gathered  and 
were  fashioning  and  distributing  their  wares. 

And  so  it  has  ever  been  that  aggregations  of  people,  call  them  cities,  towns, 
villages,  or  by  any  other  name,  have  been  the  greatest  social  engines  of  the 
human  race.  Wherever  and  whenever  numbers  of  men  have  lived  close  to- 
gether for  any  length  of  time,  or  even  come  into  casual  and  temporary  con- 
tacts, there  have  developed  inevitably  some  of  the  highest  and  some  of  the 
lowest  conditions  of  contemporary  human  life.  The  greater  the  numbers  so  liv- 
ing or  coming  together,  the  higher  and  the  lower  have  been  the  extremes  of  life 
in  such  groups.  And  so  it  is  in  the  present  age  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  largest  cities  have  the  greatest  heights  and  the  lowest  depths  of  human  life. 

Ancient  Cities 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and 
of  their  colonial  city  of  Carthage,  of  the  Greek  cities  such  as  Athens,  Thebes, 
Corinth  and  her  daughter,  Syracuse,  of  the  Greek  colonial  City  of  Massilia  in 
France,  have  often  been  well  described  and  hardly  need  even  passing  mention 
here  as  examples  of  the  places  of  cities  in  the  life  of  their  time.  In  spite 
of  occasional  empires,  the  city-state  was  the  normal  unit  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  Municipality  in  Roman  History 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  Roman  Empire  to  develop  the  greatest 
agency  of  medieval  and  of  modern  progress,  the  incorporated  city  or  munici- 
pality.    There  is  dispute  among  students  of  Roman  history  as  to  when  and 
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where  the  municipal  corporation  was  first  used  by  Rome  in  organizing  her 
dominions,  but  the  exact  date  and  place  are  not  of  much  importance  for  our 
purpose.  What  concerns  us  as  students  of  municipal  government,  adminis- 
tration and  life  is  the  part  played  by  the  municipalities  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  course  of  the  Empire  and  the  life  of  its  people,  and  the  evolution  of 
this  municipal  life  in  medieval  and  modern  times. 

Origin,  Purpose  and  Nature 

The  distinguished  classical  scholar,  Professor  Tenney  Frank,  has  stated 
his  belief  "that  the  famous  institution  of  the  Roman  municipium  was  an  in- 
vention of  about  338,  B.  C."  But  he  prefaced  this  statement  of  his  own  belief 
by  a  statement  that  "Most  authorities  today  hold  that  the  invention  of  the 
municipium  of  Roman  citizens  was  of  earlier  date,  and  was  first  bestowed 
upon  Gabii  before  the  Latin  war."  (Roman  Imperialism,  42)  At  any  rate, 
this  governmental  instrument  was  invented  by  some  unusually  wise  and  far- 
seeing  Roman  statesman  or  statesmen  for  the  political  organization,  or  re- 
organization after  the  war  with  the  Latin  allies,  of  allied  peoples  and  their 
attachment  to  or  connection  with  Rome.  It  was  a  revolutionary  departure 
from  the  usual  Greek  policy  of  treating  the  conquered  as  absolute  possessions  to 
be  exploited  by  the  conquerors.  The  basic  idea  is  that  conqueror  and  conquered 
should  be  bound  together  in  relations  mutually  beneficial,  and  the  origina- 
tors of  this  plan  realized  that  a  prudent  liberality  would  best  accomplish 
this  object  and  ultimately  make  the  conquered  real  parts  of  the  conquering 
nation.  The  disabilities  of  subjection  were  to  be  removed  gradually  but  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  the  subjects  were  elevated  toward  and  finally  into  full  citi- 
zenship. No  hard  and  fast  general  rule  was  made,  but  each  defeated  state 
was  treated  and  advanced  toward  full  incorporation  and  full  citizenship  ac- 
cording to  the  behavior,  the  position,  the  strength,  the  racial  characteristics, 
of  its  own  people,  and  their  capacity  for  Roman  civilization. 

Municipia  in  Italy 

The  nearest  Latin  towns  were  incorporated  immediately  and  fully  into 
the  Roman  state  but  were  at  the  same  time  allowed  to  continue  their  former 
town  government.  The  citizens  could  participate  in  their  town  government 
and  also  vote  in  Rome,  in  the  tribes  to  which  they  were  assigned,  and  the 
towns  were  known  as  municipalities   (municipia)   with  full  Roman  citizenship. 

For  other  towns  of  less  friendly  people  or  farther  away  and  not  yet  tried 
as  to  their  loyalty,  the  status  of  civitas  sine  suffragk),  socalled  because  their 
citizens  were  made  citizens  of  Rome  but  could  not  vote,  was  created  as  a 
probationary  stage.  These  towns  or  states  were  admitted  as  they  seemed 
to  deserve  it  to  full  citizenship.  To  these  cities  Prefects  were  sent  from  Rome 
to  administer  Roman  law. 

Most  of  the  Latin  towns  were  given  the  foedus  aequum  or  alliance  on  equal 
terms,  were  called  socii  Latini  nominis  and  were  thereby  placed  nominally  on 
the  same  footing  as   Rome     with  no  outward   mark  of  their   real  subjection. 
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This  arrangement  was  perhaps  even  more  acceptable  to  them  than  incorpora- 
tion in  the  Roman  state,  and  was  so  successful  from  Rome's  viewpoint  that  it 
was  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy  and  used  for  centuries  as  her  favorite 
colonization  and  holding  scheme  for  doubtful  frontiers.  One  of  these  Latin 
towns  of  this  class  (Cora)  was  even  allowed  the  right  of  coinage  but  was  the 
only  old  Latin  town  to  have  that  right.  This  treaty  stipulated  mutual  aid 
when  needed  and  so  virtually  decided  that  the  allied  armies  would  fight  Rome's 
battles.  Also,  these  socii  were  bound  by  the  treaty  to  sever  commercial  re- 
lations and  rights  of  intermarriage  with  each  other  and  to  keep  both  with 
Rome.  This  clause  was  intended  to  prevent  their  uniting  again  against 
their  dominating  ally  and  was  indefinite  in  time  but  the  clause  was  stricken 
out  when  the  need  for  it  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  that  is,  when  Rome 
felt  the  allies  were  knit  sufficiently  close  to  her. 

After  some  years  of  experimenting  with  the  government  of  Antium,  the 
seaport  town  that  had  done  such  good  naval  service  for  the  Latin  allies  and 
against  Rome,  in  317  B.  C.  Rome  gave  to  that  town  a  status  like  that  of  the 
first  class  above,  that  is  full  Roman  citizenship  for  the  citizens  of  Antium  and 
home  rule  in  their  own  municipal  affairs,  but  with  an  obligation  of  naval 
service  instead  of  military  duty.  Other  towns  such  as  Naples,  Ostia,  Tarracina, 
were  later  placed  in  the  same  class,  and,  before  the  First  Punic  War,  Rome  had 
ten  such  citizen  colonies  in  towns  at  important  strategic  seacoast  points. 

Rome  seems  to  have  had,  in  the  treaty  with  her  Latin  allies  after  the 
Social  War,  a  clause  agreeing  to  share  with  them  practically  all  captured 
territory.  She  attempted  to  preserve  in  their  former  status  the  colonies  that 
had  been  founded  by  the  Latin  League  and  later  adopted  as  her  regular  plan 
of  organization  on  the  advancing  frontiers  of  her  confederation  the  establishing 
of  "Latin"  colonies,  shared  in  by  all  her  Latin  allies. 

Professor  Frank  says  of  this  Roman  policy  of  gradual  absorption  of  con- 
quered territory,  "A  more  revolutionary  policy  history  can  hardly  display." 
(Ibid.,  33-4)  Instead  of  keeping  their  conquered  cities  permanently  in  a  state 
of  half-citizenship,  from  which  genuine  loyalty  and  whole-hearted  service  could 
never  be  expected,  as  had  the  Spartans,  the  Romans  opened  the  doors  of 
citizenship  at  once  or  promised  such  full  privileges  at  the  end  of  a  time  of 
probation.  Spartan  colonies  merely  drained  the  man-power  of  the  state  and 
remained  a  colony  of  those  without  rights  in  Sparta  or  with  only  half-rights. 
Rome  placed  at  serviceable  points  on  her  frontier  colonies  made  up  of  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  confederation,  who  thus  served  as  unifying  ele- 
ments among  Rome,  her  allies  and  their  jointly  owned  colonies,  made  them 
integral  parts  of  the  states  and  held  out  to  them  early  prospect  of  full  citizen- 
ship. Little  wonder  that  Professor  Frank  observes,  "It  was,  in  short,  to  the 
liberal  policy  inaugurated  by  the  statesmen  of  338  that  the  Roman  city-state 
owed  its  capacity  to  unify  Italy  and  make  it  one  people."   (Ibid.,  40) 
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Greek  and  Roman  City  Founding  and  Its  Effects 

The  municipality  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  an  instrument  of  organization, 
not  merely  in  Italy  but  wherever  the  Roman  arms  took  the  boundaries  of  the 
Empire.  The  municipal  system  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  largely  the  result  of 
the  deliberate  policy  of  rulers.  In  the  Western  or  Latin  part  of  the  Empire, 
Rome  made  increasing  use  of  her  experience  with  municipia  in  organizing 
Italy.  In  the  Eastern  or  Greek  half,  Greek  and  other  rulers  had  already 
long  practiced  the  founding  of  cities  as  indications  of  their  greatness  and 
power.  Alexander  of  Macedon  had  founded  seventy  cities,  or  at  least,  that 
is  claimed  for  him.  These  centers  of  Greek  influence  founded  by  him  and  his 
successors  and  reaching  even  to  central  Asia  formed  a  social  instrument  for 
the  fusing  of  Eastern  and  Western  civilizations.  By  these  Greek  and  Roman 
municipalizing  movements,  vast  areas  of  the  ancient  world  hitherto  unac- 
quainted with  city-states  and  city  civilization  were  covered  with  municipal  in- 
stitutions showing  great  differences  but  still  conforming  a  great  deal  to  a 
general  type. 

Thucydides  and  other  Greek  writers  pointed  out  the  contrast  between  the 
more  advanced  peoples  living  in  and  around  the  "Polis"',  the  city  proper,  and 
the  more  backward  tribes  living  in  village  commuities  known  as  "Komes". 
Likewise,  in  Italy  and  the  rest  of  the  West,  the  city,  known  as  "Urbs", 
"Oppidum"  or  "Civitas",  differed  in  much  the  same  ways  from  those  more 
rudimentary  rural  or  semi-rural  communities  variously  called  by  the  terms 
"Pagus"  or  country,  "Vicus"  or  village,  "Forum''  or  country  market  and  gen- 
eral gathering  place,  "Conciliabulum"  or  place  of  gathering  entirely  unin- 
habited otherwise,  "Castellum"  or  small  fortified  site  with  a  few  inhabitants. 
In  both  sides  of  the  Empire  the  distinction  between  urban  and  non-urban 
dwellers  was  very  prominent  in  the  minds  of  rulers  and  their  peoples.  Tribes 
or  other  groups  dwelling  in  villages  were  regarded  as  backward  in  civilization, 
and  it  was  the  effort  of  political  leaders  to  bring  them  into  the  circle  of  in- 
fluence of  city  civilization,  either  by  organizing  cities  among  them  or  by  at- 
taching them  to  nearby  cities  already  organized.  Many  Greek  statesmen  con- 
cerned themselves  greatly  with  this  process  of  municipalization,  and  there  was 
a  Greek  term  for  the  measure  of  subordinating  a  Kome  to  Polis,  namely 
"Synoikismos"  or  joining  together  of  habitations.  Non-urban  settlements 
were  usually  organically  connected  with  urban  centers,  subjected  by  them 
to  varying  degrees  of  control,  and  imitated  their  organization  and  institutions. 

Characteristics  of  Ancient  Cities 

The  marks  of  an  ancient  city  were:  first,  complete  local  self-government  or 
a  large  measure  of  it.  Paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  the  city  has  always  been 
the  hot-bed  of  liberty  and  the  refuge  from  despotism.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
considered  no  place  a  city  whose  local  affairs  were  at  all  closely  controlled  from 
without.  The  skillful  use  by  the  Romans  of  this  conception  of  urban  autonomy 
has  led  Professor  J.  S.  Reid  of  Cambridge  to  say  that  "the  rise  of  the 
Roman  power  was   furthered   incalculably  by  the  scope  which  it  allowed  to 
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local  freedom;  that  in  its  great  age  it  rested  on  a  vast  system  of  civic  self- 
government;  that  so  long  as  municipal  liberty  maintained  its  vigor,  the  empire 
flourished;  and  that  when  despotism  overflowed  the  municipalities,  then  the 
decay  of  the  great  imperial  structure  went  on  rapidly  to  its  fatal  issue."  (The 
Municipalities   of   the    Roman    Empire,   8-9.) 

Second,  while  the  earlier  Greek  city  walls  inclosed  only  the  citadel,  "acropo- 
lis" or  "high  town",  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  conception  of  a  city  con- 
noted fortifications,  and,  as  the  Greek  wealth  and  prosperity  grew,  the  walls 
were  extended  to  include  comparatively  large  populations.  Of  course,  the 
"Roman  Peace"  that  came  with  the  greatly  expanded  and  strengthened  Roman 
Empire  made  these  fortifications  largely  unnecessary  and  led  to  their  neg- 
lect. Dwellings  were  built  far  outside  the  walls,  but  the  turbulent  medieval  con- 
ditions led  the  cities  to  resort  again  to  the  old  protection  of  walls  and  caused 
their  populations  to  be  huddled  close  together  within  these  folds. 

Third,  a  city  must  possess  a  fair  estate  or  "territorium"  outside  the  town 
walls.  These  domains  varied  greatly  in  different  regions,  but  Italy  was 
so  thoroughly  municipalized  that  these  "territoria"  covered  much  the  greater 
part  of  it.  The  creation  of  municipal  territoria  was  checked  in  the  later  im- 
perial history  of  Rome  but  continued  in  some  degree  as  long  as  the  Empire 
lasted. 

Fourth,  the  city  must  have  its  deliberative  council  somewhat  like  the 
Roman  Senate  and  the  Athenian  Boule,  its  assembly  of  the  citizens  or  bur- 
gesses entitled  to  exercise  elective  and  legislative  powers,  its  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative officers  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  city,  and  its  own  city  cult 
of  the  god  supposed  to  afford  it  special  protection.  The  priests  were  usually 
regarded  as  agents  or  officers  of  the  city,  and  the  same  persons  were  eligible 
to  both  priestly  and  administrative  offices.  The  city  religion  was  a  part  of 
its  government. 

The  relative  importance  and  the  varying  characteristics  of  these  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  city  differed  widely  in  different  regions  and  at 
different  times,  but  all  four  were  generally  present  in  some  form  or  other, 
or  had  been  present,  in  every  community  considered  a  city.  Rome  continued 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire  the  Greek  method  of  founding  cities  and 
carried  into  the  Western  half  the  method  she  had  worked  out  for  her  Latin 
allies.  Many  of  the  older  cities  had  been,  before  the  Macedonian  and  Roman 
conquests,  independent  states,  and  these  retained  and  even  gave  to  the  newer 
urban  communities  something  of  the  dignity  of  sovereign  entities.  Every 
regularly  organized  city  had  the  right  to  call  itself  a  "Republica"  or  common- 
wealth, and  to  have  its  burgesses  or  voting  citizens  form  a  "populus,"  thus 
following  the  example  of  Rome  itself.  To  the  great  mass  of  Roman  citizens 
and  subjects,  Rome  appeared,  not  merely  a  world-ruling  power,  but  the  great- 
est city  in  a  confederation  of  cities  overspreading  the  world,  the  predominant 
partner  in  a  vast  municipal  partnership  or  alliance. 

Loss  by  a  city  community  of  its  city  status,  whether  through  diminishing 
of  population,  through  revolt  or  for  any  other  cause,  was  a  great  disgrace.  For 
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example,  Capua,  for  its  desertion  of  Rome  and  its  aid  to  Hannibal,  was 
stripped  of  its  political  privileges  when  recaptured  by  the  Romans.  Though 
it  remained  the  richest  and  most  populous  city  of  Italy  after  Rome  itself, 
Capua  did  not  recover  its  city  institutions  until  Julius  Caesar  restored  them 
and  settled  many  colonists  in  its  wide  "territorium".  Cicero  spoke  of  it  as 
"an  abode  of  the  politically  dead,  a  mere  harborage  for  merchants  and  tillers 
of  the  ground,  a  place  wherein  the  fruits  of  the  earth  might  be  garnered." 

Roman  Municipal  Development  Outside  Italy 

This  extension  of  local  self-government  chiefly  through  municipalities,  all 
over  Italy,  into  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain  and  Africa,  and  the  Eastern  half  of  the 
Empire,  was  under  the  direct  guidance  and  control  of  the  Emperors.  It  was 
begun  by  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul  and  carried  much  farther  by  Augustus  and 
his  successors.  The  status  and  privileges  of  all  communities  and  individuals, 
all  gifts  of  citizenship,  either  Roman  or  Latin,  whether  granted  to  individuals 
or  to  towns,  came  from  the  head  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  prerogative  of 
the  emperors  in  abolishing,  diminishing  or  increasing  privileges  to  groups  or 
to  individuals  had  no  limits.  That  they  exercised  wisely  this  tremendous 
power  over  conquered  peoples  is  proven  by  the  few  revolts  against  the  Roman 
authority  and  by  the  eagerness  of  the  subject  peoples  to  receive  more  and  more 
of  Latin  and  Roman  citizenship.  The  social  structures  and  the  religious 
and  political  prejudices  of  the  tributary  communities  were  respected  to  a  de- 
gree unparalleled  in  all  the  previous  recorded  history  of  the  human  race. 
Romanization  was  offered  as  a  prize  to  be  won  by  faithful  cooperation,  and  be- 
came the  greatest  prize  in  the  view  of  these  more  or  less  civilized  peoples 
added  to  the  Empire.  The  Gauls,  the  Iberians,  the  Germans  were  gradually 
slowly  but  surely  absorbed  into  the  Roman  people  until  they  had  become  the 
dominant  element. 

There  is  much  dispute  among  students  of  ancient  and  medieval  history 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  Romanization  of  Gaul,  Spain  and  Britain,  respectively, 
and  no  part  of  this  general  disrupted  question  is  more  unsettled  than  that  part 
relating  to  the  number,  survival  and  influence  of  Roman  municipalities  in 
Northern  Gaul  and  Britain.  Southern  Gaul  and  just  about  all  of  Spain  were 
covered  with  these  municipia  and  dominated  by  them  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  and  influence  of  similar  establishments 
in  the  less  completely  assimilated  provinces  of  North  Gaul  and  Britain  have 
been  underestimated  because  so  much  of  the  physical  incidents  of  such  muni- 
cipalization was  destroyed  in  the  invasion  from  the  North. 

Roman   Municipal   Survivals 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Middle  Ages  were  a  time  when  these 
"Barbarians"  were  absorbing  and  digesting  all  they  could  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion, or  Graeco-Roman  civilization  as  it  ought  perhaps  more  accurately  to  be 
called.  Many  cities  were  sacked  time  and  again  and  some  were  actually  de- 
stroyed by  these  hardy  peoples  who  feared  cities,  but  gradually  they  became 
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accustomed  to  urban  life,  and  more  and  more  of  them  adopted  it.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  few,  very  few,  Roman  municipalities  of  Upper  Gaul  and 
Britain  lasted  as  self-governing  communities  continuously  through  medieval 
and  into  modern  times,  but,  when  the  Franks,  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes 
and  Danes  were  ready  for  cities,  most  of  the  historical  evidence  and  the  great 
probability  point  to  the  conclusion  that  they  either  built  them  on  the  physical 
remains  of  Roman  cities  and  copied  from  the  community  memory  the  Roman 
municipal  institutions,  or  they  imitated  outright  the  Roman  cities  of  Italy, 
Southern  Gaul  and  Spain,  which  had  survived  the  medieval  chaos.  So  much  em- 
phasis has  been  laid  on  the  change  of  control  from  the  enfeebled  Roman  Empire 
of  the  West  to  these  wandering  tribes  from  north  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  that  the  gradual  character  of  the  change  from  the  time  when  Augustus 
had  a  bodyguard  of  Germans,  and  therefore  must  have  had  many  of  them 
in  his  armies  and  valued  them,  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  Odovacar  about  four 
centuries  later,  is  almost  forgotten  or  not  given  due  significance.  The  uniting 
of  the  relic  of  Roman  military  power  and  of  the  Germanic  tribes  in  Gaul, 
under  Aetius,  one  of  the  few  remaining  Roman  officials  in  Gaul,  to  check  Attila 
and  his  hordes  at  Soissons,  and  many  other  similar  bits  of  evidence, 
go  far  to  support  the  belief  of  some  students  that  there  were  few  if 
any  sudden  changes  or  breaks  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe  attendant 
upon  the  Germanic  migrations,  conquests,  and  settlements  within  the  Roman 
Empire.  Without  doubt,  they  captured  the  cities,  took  what  they  wanted, 
destroyed  much,  enforced  a  recognition  of  their  political  and  military  over- 
lordship,  but  also  left  many  of  the  municipal  institutions  to  function  as  well 
as  they  could  in  troubled  times. 

If  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the  municipia 
of  the  Roman  Empire  were  largely  destroyed  in  Gaul,  Spain  and  Britain 
during  the  early  Middle  Ages  and  had  to  be  refounded  during  the  medieval 
times,  there  seems  little  ground  for  doubting  that  this  refounding  was  done 
with  the  conception  of  the  municipal  corporation  worked  out  by  the  Romans 
in  their  organization  of  Italy  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  Empire.  They  had 
made  very  skillful  use  of  a  natural  social  process,  and  fashioned  from  it 
a  remarkable  political  instrument. 

Whenever  considerable  groups  of  people  live  together  in  closer  proximity 
than  is  usual  with  most  others  in  that  state,  the  close-living  groups  inevitably 
begin  to  ask  of  the  government  of  the  state  unusual  powers  of  self-government 
in  order  to  meet  their  special  needs.  The  closer  together  people  live  and  the 
more  of  them  so  living,  the  more  social  relations  exist  among  them  and  therefore 
the  more  law  and  government  they  need  in  order  to  regulate  the  relationships. 
On  the  basis  of  this  need,  the  Romans  had,  instead  of  giving  despotic  govern- 
ment to  their  conquered  cities,  taken  the  revolutionary  course  of  allowing 
them  degrees  of  self-government  hitherto  unheard  of,  and  of  adapting  the 
outside  control  and  the  domestic  autonomy  to  the  needs  of  each  city.  This 
was  a  great  forward  step  in  the  art  of  government,  and  the  lesson  was  not 
forgotten  in  the  confusion  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Never  before  in  the  history 
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of  the  human  race  had  a  ruling  power  given  to  its  subjects  in  many  and  very 
different  kinds  of  groups,  the  right  to  manage  their  local  affairs  largely  free 
from  oustide  control  or  dictation.  Not  even  the  oriental  despotism  in- 
troduced by  Diocletian,  extended  by  his  successors  and  ultimately  applied 
to  the  municipia  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  much  of  their  power  of  local  con- 
trol, could  set  the  clock  back  to  the  point  where  it  had  been  before  this  re- 
markable municipal  advance.  The  memory  of  municipal  self-government  re- 
mained, and  stirred  urban  groups  to  active  campaigning  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunities, for  the  old  freedom  of  the  Roman  municipal  system. 

Roman  and  Medieval  Grants  of  Immunity 

Immunitas,  freedom  from  various  of  the  requirements  and  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment, had  become  under  the  Romans  the  usual  subject  of  many  grants. 
This  "immunity"  became  one  of  the  characteristics  of  medieval  political  life. 
Individuals,  monasteries,  families,  churches,  villages,  but,  perhaps  most  of 
all,  municipalities,  that  is,  towns  and  cities  with  special  privileges  granted 
by  charter,  sought  and  received  grants  of  every  kind  of  exemption,  right, 
power,  privilege  that  pertained  to  government,  short  of  absolute  independence. 
Government  was,  perhaps  largely  through  the  influence  of  feudalism,  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  ruler  and  ruled,  and  this  contract 
might,  for  good  and  valuable  consideration,  for  past  services,  for  love  and 
affection,  for  promise  and  on  condition  of  future  service,  be  amended  in  any 
way  that  suited  the  parties  to  it.  For  such  amendments  and  exemptions 
none  could  or  would  pay  more  highly  than  the  merchants  growing  rich  by 
trade  in  the  cities  and  towns.  In  imitation  of  the  Roman  emperors,  kings 
assumed  all  of  this  power  of  granting  charters  that  they  were  allowed  to  take 
unto  themselves,  but  feudal  law  enabled  the  great  nobles  to  keep  for  them- 
selves the  right  to  grant  charters  to  cities  and  towns  growing  up  on  their 
feudal  estates. 

English   Municipal   Origins 

While,  according  to  Maitland,  the  idea  of  a  corporation  as  a  fictitious 
or  juristic  person  had  not  come  into  English  law  from  the  Roman  and  the 
Canon  Law  until  some  time  in  the  15th  Century,  still,  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  County,  the  Borough,  the  Hundred  and  the  TUnscip 
or  Township,  all  had  the  most  important  characteristics  of  corporations,  in 
having  rights  and  duties,  in  being  considered  capable  of  breaking  the 
law  and  being  punished,  in  having  perpetual  succession  unless  changed  by 
the  Central  Government,  in  being  able  to  hold  property  and  to  pass  by-laws. 
(Constitutional  History  of  England,  54)  It  was  the  theory  of  the  13th  Cen- 
tury that  all  England  was  divided  into  townships  or  vills  (Villae),  primitive, 
communities,  groups  of  families,  very  possibly  bound  together  by  kinship  and 
cultivating  land  by  a  system  of  collective  agriculture.  These  communities 
were  or  had  been  owners  of  the  land  and  to  a  great  extent  regulated  their  own 
affairs,  decided  how  the  land  should  be  tilled  and  whether  or  not  new  members 
should  be  admitted;  held  a  township  moot  or  tun  moot  for  the  management 
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of  its  affairs.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  townships  had  fallen  largely 
under  the  control  of  feudal  lords,  had  become  communities  of  tenants,  usually 
tenants  holding  in  villeinage,  and  therefore  were  to  most  intents  and  pur- 
poses manors.  But  the  Central  Government  still  took  account  of  them  as 
townships,  held  them  responsible  for  the  apprehension  of  criminals  and  re- 
quired them  to  be  represented  in  the  local  courts  by  their  respective  reeves 
and  four  best  men.  Township  and  manor  organizations  existed  side  by  side, 
the  manor  almost  absorbing  the  township.  (Ibid.,  47-52)  Very  often  the  town- 
ship boundaries  coincided  with  those  of  small  parishes  or  districts  assigned  to 
a  church  or  priest,  and  all  the  .business  not  manorial  was  dispatched  at  vestry 
meetings,  which  were  however  meetings  of  the  township  for  church  purposes. 

Professor  Albert  B.  White  has  said  that  the  boroughs  seem  to  have  had 
courts  of  their  own  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  Century,  courts  coordinate  with 
the  hundred  courts  and,  probably,  conducted  much  as  was  the  hundred  court. 
He  thinks  an  important  group  of  midland  boroughs  grew  up  around  the 
fortresses  or  burhs  built  by  Edward  the  Elder  and  his  successors  to  keep  in 
order  the  territory  re-conquered  from  the  Danes,  "but",  he  writes,  "what 
these  midland  boroughs  had  attained  (probably  he  means  by  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  in  1066)  was  a  distinctive  name,  a  court  that  enforced  a  stringent 
peace,  a  position  of  importance  in  the  shire,  a  somewhat  shifting  and  varied 
population,  and  a  beginning  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity."  (The  mak- 
ing of  the  English  Constitution,  32-5) 

Not  all  such  fortresses  became  the  nuclei  of  boroughs,  nor  did  all  boroughs 
originate  in  this  way.  The  fortified  residence  of  great  nobles,  monasteries, 
seaports  or  any  places  convenient  for  markets  might  gather  the  population 
and  trade  requiring  special  courts.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  beginning 
of  the  institutional  differentiation  from  the  village  or  hamlet.  The  midland 
fortress  boroughs  may  not  have  been  the  first,  but  they  or  similar  establish- 
ments seem  to  have  supplied  the  general  term  for  English  municipalities.  At 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  communities  were  found  in  all  stages  of  becoming 
boroughs,  from  the  condition  of  London  to  that  of  the  large  rural  groups. 
By  that  time  the  feudalizing  tendencies,  that  is,  chiefly,  the  inability  of  the 
central  government  to  afford  protection  and  the  resultant  quest  of  security 
by  those  not  strong  in  their  own  resources,  had  so  increased  the  powers  of 
the  great  landholders  with  their  armed  tenantry  and  depressed  the  status  of 
the  middle-class  freemen  that  all  boroughs  were  brought  more  and  more  under 
the  King  or  other  lords,  who  enjoyed  various  financial  and  judicial  powers 
over  them. 

"The  'burh'  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  was  simply  a  more  strictly  organ- 
ized form  of  the  township.  It  was  probably  in  a  more  defensible  position;  had 
a  ditch  and  mound  instead  of  the  quickset  hedge  or  'tun'  from  which  the 
township  took  its  name;  and,  as  the  'tun'  originally  was  the  fenced  home 
of  the  cultivator,  the  'burh'  was  the  fortified  house  and  courtyard  of  the 
mighty  man — the  king,  the  magistrate,  or  the  noble."  (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist. 
Eng.,  6th  ed.,  I,  99)   Doubtless  some  large  towns  that  later  became  boroughs 
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or  cities  grew  up  around  the  sites  of  fortified  camps;  others  around  the 
country  houses  of  kings  and  ealdorman,  around  the  great  monasteries  and 
in  other  locations  favorable  for  trade  and  commerce.  The  organzation  of  the 
larger  towns  was  more  like  that  of  the  hundreds  than  that  of  the  townships, 
and  such  towns  often  contained  several  parishes  or  townships  with  their 
organizations.  "Its  jurisdiction  was  a  section  cut  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  hundred  court,  or  created  by  a  grant  of  immunity."      (Ibid.,  101) 

"The  fortified  towns  mentioned  in  Domesday  (1086)  are  Canterbury,  Not- 
tingham, York,  Oxford,  Hereford,  Leicester,  Stafford,  Chester,  Lincoln  and 
Colchester.  The  customs  of  forty-one  cities  or  boroughs  are  either  given  in 
detail  or  briefly  noticed."  (Ibid.,  438)  Originally  no  more  than  large  townships 
or  collections  of  townships,  whose  governmental  organization  "cannot  be 
shown  to  have  differed  from  the  general  type  of  the  ancient  village  but 
which  had  accumulated  rights  and  functions  answering  more  strictly  to  those 
of  the  hundred.  And  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  they  had  gained  such 
importance  as  to  have  in  many  cases  special  compositions  for  taxation  and 
tribunals  of  their  own."  London  only  had  a  semblance  of  its  later  political 
organization,  with  its  port-reeve  and  its  bishops  as  unifying  agents  but  other- 
wise consisting  still  of  communities,  townships,  parishes,  and  lordships,  each 
with  its  own  separate  organization.  Oxford  paid  £20  and  six  sextaries  of 
money  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  £60  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey. 
Under  the  Confessor,  Stafford  paid  £9;  Shrewsbury  £7  16s  8d;  Norwich  £20 
to  the  King,  £10  to  the  Earl;  Huntington  a  similarly  divided  firma  burgi  or 
lump  sum  in  commutation  of  dues  or  taxes.     (Ibid.,  438-9) 

Municipal  Charters  After  the  Norman  Conquest 

The  charter  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  London  merely  confirmed 
or  restored  the  conditions  of  the  rule  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  allowed  the 
son  to  succeed  to  his  father's  franchise  but  established  no  corporate  suc- 
cession and  granted  no  corporate  privileges.  The  charter  of  Henry  I  went 
further,  made  London  independent  of  county  organization,  "farmed"  or 
"fermed"  to  the  citizens  the  County  of  London,  placed  the  city  on  a  level 
with  the  shires  by  giving  it  a  sheriff  and  a  justiciar  of  its  own.  But  it  was 
given  the  privileges  not  granted  to  shires,  the  right  to  elect  its  own  sheriff  and 
justiciar,  to  be  open  to  no  other  jurisdiction  than  of  its  own  elected  officers. 
Its  citizens  were  not  to  be  called  before  any  court  outside  their  own  walls, 
were  freed  from  Danegeld  (the  ancient  levy  dating  from  the  time  of  Alfred, 
when  it  was  laid  to  raise  money  for  driving  off  the  Danish  invaders,  and  con- 
tinued as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  regular  tax  in  the  modern  sense),  from 
scot  and  lot,  from  responsibility  for  the  murder-fine,  from  obligation  to 
trial  by  battle,  from  toll  and  other  duties  of  the  kind  throughout  all  England, 
port  duties  as  well  as  inland.  But  no  new  incorporation  is  made;  all  parties 
retain  their  ancient  customs;  and  the  municipal  unity  attained  is  that  of  the 
county  and  the  hundred. 
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Feudalism  and  the  Towns 

Of  course,  even  when  feudalism  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  opposing  force,  the 
struggle  of  the  middle  class  especially  of  the  industrial  and  trading  elements, 
for  independence,  was  steadily  at  work.  Action  and  reaction  seldom,  if  ever, 
operate  alternately,  but  are  usually  opposing  forces  functioning  at  the  same 
time  and  alternately  overcoming  each  other's  resistance.  Even  when  feudalism 
had  attained  its  greatest  height,  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  perma- 
nently or  even  long,  the  united  attacks  of  the  powerful  Anglo-Norman  King- 
ship and  the  growing  strength  of  the  trading  and  industrial  classes.  Doubt- 
less some  of  the  kings  adopted  repressive  and  oppressive  measures  against  the 
boroughs,  in  addition  to  continual  demands  for  money  to  meet  their  growing 
expenses,  for  there  was  probably  no  consistent  royal  policy  of  encouraging 
municipal  independence  where  it  could  not  be  made  directly  serviceable  to 
the  crown  in  its  contests  with  the  nobles.  For  example,  Henry  II  and  his 
ministers  certainly  disliked  the  guilds,  which  had  become  powerful  factors 
in  the  boroughs  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  and  evidently  because  the  guilds 
were  using  these  boroughs  to  defeat  the  royal  purposes.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  king  was  a  feudal  lord  and  naturally  opposed  to  the  growth 
of  the  independence  of  the  boroughs  on  his  own  feudal  estates  while  entirely 
willing  to  encourage  those  on  the  estates  of  his  nobles  in  their  efforts  to  free 
themselves  from  the  feudal  control  of  those  nobles. 

Stubbs  says,  "Regarded  as  a  subject  for  historical  analysis,  the  medieval 
municipality  may  be  resolved  into  three  principles;  the  primitive  organization 
of  the  hundred  or  township  with  its  judicial  and  police  functions;  the  vol- 
untary association  of  the  guild  formed  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  author- 
ized to  enforce  its  by-laws;  and  the  further  association  of  the  burghers, 
whether  as  townsmen  or  as  guildsmen,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  emancipa- 
tion from  arbitrary  imposts  and  external  interference,  an  association  to  which 
we  may  assign  the  name  of  communa  or  communio."     (Op.  cit.,  443) 

Both  before  and  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  jurisdiction  in  the  courts 
and  tenure  of  land  were  almost  inseparable,  and  the  control  and  profits  of 
the  courts  of  the  towns  or  boroughs  generally  belonged  to  the  owners  of  the 
manorial  estates  within  the  walls.  In  some,  it  belonged  entirely  to  the  king, 
to  the  earl  or  to  the  bishop,  probably  regarded  in  this  relation  as  a  private 
feudal  lord,  and  in  others  it  was  divided  among  the  three,  perhaps  in  their 
public  capacities  as  officers  of  the  Central  Government,  the  Shire  and  the 
Church  respectively,  and  one  or  more  private  lords.  In  all  these  cases,  unless 
expressly  excluded  by  grant  from  the  king  to  the  burghers  or  to  their 
feudal  lord,  the  sheriff  exercised  over  them  as  over  the  country  areas  and  in- 
habitants and  protected  such  rights  of  the  king  as  rents,  the  shore  jurisdiction 
and  fees,  since  they  were  no  more  exempt  from  this  jurisdiction  than  the  hun- 
dreds which  they  resembled  in  this  stage  of  their  development.  The  Norman 
Conquest,  by  its  feudalizing  tendency  made  tenure  of  land  a  more  important 
feature  of  dependence  than  jurisdiction.     The  towns  were  regarded  as  "in  de- 
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mesne"  or  under  the  feudal  control  of  the  lords  who  had  jurisdiction  over  them, 
that  is,  the  right  to  summon  them  to  his  courts.  Where  no  other  lord  claimed 
the  jurisdiction,  they  were  held  "in  demesne,'  of  the  king. 

Steps  in  Acquisition  of  Municipal  Self-Government 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  boroughs  seem  not  to  have  had  written 
charters  generally,  if  at  all,  but  to  have  been  given  privileges,  which  were 
the  grants  regarded  as  secured  to  them  by  custom.  When  written  charters 
began  to  be  issued,  they  were  issued  by  the  king  or  other  lord  to  whom  the 
town  belonged.  The  cities  of  Winchester,  London  and  Abingdon  seem  to  have 
had  charters  of  immunity  granted  before  the  Domesday  Survey  and  so 
appear  very  little  in  that  summary  of  ordinary  political  rights  and  duties. 
Naturally  the  city  communities,  growing  in  wealth  and  in  social  unity,  bar- 
gained with  the  sheriffs  for  lump  sum  payments  of  their  shares  of  the  shire 
"ferms"  or  certain  sums  from  the  various  shires  for  which  the  sheriffs  were 
responsible  to  the  crown.  This  was  the  next  step  after  the  acquisition  of  a 
separate  borough  court,  toward  separate  and  distinct  borough  organization 
and  administration.  The  Domesday  gives  in  round  sums  the  "profits"  or 
amounts  due  from  the  towns  to  sheriffs,  and  thus  testifies  to  the  care  they 
had  taken  to  come  to  terms  on  this  point  and  to  have  their  agreements  with 
the  sheriffs  and  the  kings  recorded  in  this  great  tax  book  survey.  The  next 
step  in  this  winning  of  municipal  independence  was  to  secure  from  the 
Crown  charters  allowing  the  various  towns  to  pay  directly  to  the  royal  ex- 
chequer their  respective  shares  of  the  ferms  of  their  shires.  In  other  words, 
the  boroughs,  instead  of  being  "farmed"  to  the  sheriffs  along  with  the  rest 
of  their  shires,  were  "farmed"  to  the  burghers  themselves.  This  was  called  firma 
burgi,  borough  "farm"  or  rent.  This  charter  was  probably  granted  to  the  quali- 
fied members  of  the  township  or  hundred  court  of  the  town  who  owned  lands, 
houses,  shops,  gardens,  had  originally  paid  the  rent  on  them,  and  must  now 
collect  it  among  themselves  by  strict  apportionment.  Already,  under  the 
reeve,  in  London  the  bishop  and  the  reeve,  they  had  a  kind  of  unity 
or  rudimentary  communitas  civitis.  Now  the  acquisition  of  the  firma  burgi, 
whether  it  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  as  a  township  or  as  a  guild,  gave 
them  the  additional  character  of  a  "communio",  a  partnership  or  primitive 
corporation.  In  the  council  at  Winchester  which  elected  the  Empress  Matilda 
to  be  "Lady  of  the  English",  the  messengers  from  the  citizenry  of  London 
were  said  to  be  representatives  of  the  "communio.''''  From  this  point  the  pur- 
chase of  perpetual  or  occasional  privileges.  In  1130,  the  citizens  of  Lincoln 
paid  200  marks  of  silver  and  four  marks  of  gold  for  the  privilege  of  holding 
their  city  of  the  king  directly  as  tenant-in-chief. 

Guild  and  Communia 

The  inhabitants  of  most  towns  or  boroughs  bought  the  right  to  have  their 
guild  for  each.  The  merchant-guild  got  increasing  power  in  the  boroughs  and 
became  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  the  sign  of  municipal  independence.  In 
fact,  if  not  in  theory,  the  guild  was  the  governing  body  of  the  town  in  which 
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it  was  allowed  to  exist.  Glanvill,  in  his  work  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
treats  it  as  identical  with  the  communa  or  embryonic  corporation  of  the 
privileged  town.  The  growth  in  power  of  the  guilds  converted  the  local 
governments  of  most  or  all  of  the  boroughs  into  oligarchies  and  thus  per- 
verted the  movement  for  municipal  independence  from  an  influence  for  the 
cause  of  liberty,  into  an  instrument  for  the  violation  of  the  ancient  rights  of 
free  citizens  and  inhabitants.  The  business  of  the  guild  was  supposed  to  be 
the  regulation  of  trade,  but  it  usurped  the  functions  of  the  governing  body 
in  the  administration  of  justice  and  police  and  monopolized  the  rights  of  the 
weak  for  whose  protection  it  had  originally  been  created.  The  dislike  of  the 
plebeians  of  the  craft-guilds  for  the  patricians  of  the  merchant  guilds  crops 
up  often  in  England  but  does  not  develop  into  the  clear-cut  and  regular 
warfare  resulting  from  similar  relations  in  Germany.  Apparently  the  coali- 
tion in  England  took  place  much  more   easily. 

The  French  Commune 

The  commune  of  France  was,  like  the  guild,  a  voluntary  association  but  with 
objects  more  distinctly  political  from  the  first.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  many  French  towns  had  won  from  their  lords  considerable 
rights  of  self-government,  and  others  had  preserved  from  the  old  Carolingian 
constitution  some  machinery  adapted  to  self-government.  The  kings  granted 
great  numbers  of  charters  in  the  12th  century  in  order  to  encourage  "the 
Third  Estate"  and  to  make  of  it  a  still  more  powerful  and  loyal  ally  of  the 
Crown  in  their  common  contest  against  the  nobles.  In  some  respects  the 
charters  differed  greatly  from  the  English  municipal  charters,  but  the  liber- 
ties bestowed  are  much  the  same:  Exemption  from  arbitrary  taxation,  which 
was  the  object  of  the  firma  burgi  in  England;  the  right  to  local  jurisdiction 
or  to  have  a  court  of  their  own,  which  could  be  granted  only  by  the  lord 
who  owned  the  jurisdiction,  by  the  king  on  his  demesne  and  by  other  lords 
on  theirs;  the  power  of  enfranchising  the  villein  who  had  been  for  a  year 
and  a  day  within  the  walls,  a  very  usual  power  in  English  charters;  and  the 
power  of  electing  officers.  A  great  dissimilarity  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  the  English  charters  referred  back  to  and  secured  confirmation  of,  free 
and  good  customs  supposed  to  have  been  theirs  while  the  French  enumerated 
many  oppressions  from  which  they  sought  to  be  delivered.  Either  the  English 
had  preserved  more  of  their  ancient  local  organization  or  they  made  more 
use  of  it.  Those  who  constituted  the  local  court  and  the  guild  asked  for  new 
rights,  powers  and  privileges  as  if  they  were  seeking  revivals,  but  the  French 
communia  seems  to  have  been  a  comparatively  new  body  and  lacked  the  old, 
festive  semi-religious,  mercantile  associations  of  the  guild.  But  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  concessions  sought  and  secured  suggests  a  great  ex- 
change of  ideas.  Stubbs  says,  "The  communa  of  London  was  certainly  de- 
rived from  England",  and  thinks  the  similar  German  hansa  may  have  been 
borrowed  from  England. 
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English  Municipal  Conditions  in  12th  Century 

The  status  of  municipal  development  in  England  in  the  12th  century  is 
thus  summarized  by  Stubbs  (Op.  cit.,  I,  459-60) :  "The  communa  of  London, 
and  of  those  other  English  towns  which  in  the  12th  century  aimed  at  such 
a  constitution,  was  the  old  English  guild  in  a  new  French  garb;  it  was  the 
ancient  association,  but  directed  to  the  attainment  of  municipal  rather  than 
mercantile  privileges;  like  the  French  communia,  it  was  united  and  sus- 
tained by  the  oaths  of  its  members  and  of  those  whom  it  could  compel  to  sup- 
port it.  The  'major'  and  the  'jurati',  the  mayor  and  the  jurats,  were  the 
framework  of  the  communa,  as  the  aldermen  and  brethren  constituted  the 
guild,  and  the  reeve  and  good-men  the  magistracy  of  the  township.  And  the 
system  which  resulted  from  the  combination  of  these  elements,  the  history 
of  which  lies  outside  our  present  period  and  scope,  testifies  to  their  existence  in 
a  continued  life  of  their  own.  London,  and  the  municipal  system  generally, 
has  in  the  mayor  a  relic  of  the  communal  idea,  in  the  aldermen  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  guild,  and  in  the  councillors  of  the  wards  the  successors  to 
the  rights  of  the  most  ancient  township  system.  The  jurati  of  the  commune, 
the  brethren  of  the  guild,  the  reeve  of  the  ward  (originally  township),  have 
either  disappeared  altogether,  or  taken  forms  in  which  they  can  scarcely  be 
identified." 

He  considers  that  this  rising  element  in  English  life  was  not  very  widely 
diffused  and  continues:  "The  English  municipalities  were  neither  numerous 
nor,  with  the  exception  of  London,  in  possession  of  much  political  power;  their 
liberties  took  the  form  of  immunities  and  exemptions,  rather  than  of  sub- 
stantial influence;  they  were  freed  from  the  exactions  of  the  sheriffs,  but 
not  empowered  to  take  a  representative  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
county;  they  were  enabled  to  try  their  own  prisoners,  to  oust  strange  juris- 
dictions, to  raise  their  taxes  in  their  own  way,  but  not  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
outside  their  walls,  or  to  raise  their  voice  in  granting  or  refusing  contribution 
to  the  wants  of  the  State.  Even  their  charters  were  received  with  misgivings; 
they  were  purchased  with  solid  gold,  and  had  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  re- 
deemed in  the  form  of  confirmation  from  each  successive  king.  Still  the 
history  of  the  12th  century  is  one  of  distinct  and  uniform  progress. 

"The  close  of  the  Norman  period  saw  the  English  towns  thus  far  ad- 
vanced, and  aiming  at  further  growth.  They  had  secured  the  firma  burgi, 
and  freed  themselves  from  the  pecuniary  exactions  of  the  sheriffs;  they  had 
obtained  a  recognition  by  charter  of  their  free  customs,  that  is  of  the  special 
rules  of  local  administration  which  they  had  immemorially  observed,  especially 
the  exemption  from  the  Norman  innovation  of  trial  by  battle;  their  consti- 
tution was  still  that  of  the  township  and  the  hundred,  but  the  relief  from 
the  financial  administration  of  the  sheriff  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  lib- 
eration from  the  judicial  administration  also.  The  guilds  were  operating  so 
as  to  produce  a  stronger  cohesion  among  the  townsmen;  they  met  frequently 
in  their  drinking-halls,  and  drew  up  their  own  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  trade;  their  leading  men  possessed  the  ancient  burgages  on  which  the 
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king's  dues  were  payable,  and  this  was  enough  to  entitle  them  to  such  social 
power  as  was  left  in  local  hands;  they  possessed  if  not  the  sole  right  to  trade, 
something  very  like  a  monopoly  of  all  merchandise  dealings,  and  a  claim  to 
immunity  from  tolls  through  the  shire  or  the  realm,  and  in  some  cases  even  in 
the  foreign  dominions  of  the  king.  Accordingly  the  membership  of  the  guild 
is  indispensable  to  the  full  and  perfect  status  of  the  burgher.  Some,  if  not 
all,  the  towns  so  privileged,  could  confer  freedom  on  the  villein  by  allowing 
him  to  stay  for  a  year  and  a  day  within  their  walls,  or  enrolling  him  in  their 
guild.  The  most  offensive  of  the  services  demanded  from  tenants  of  demesne 
land  were  remitted  to  them.  They  could  still  be  tallaged,  taxed  at  the  will  of 
the  king,  but  so  could  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Except  through  the  agency  of 
their  own  magistrates  they  could  not  be  forced  by  a  stranger  to  appear  in  the 
courts  of  law.  Diversities  of  custom  there  doubtless  were,  but  in  all  this  there 
was  a  strong  tendency  towards  liberty.  How  well  the.  towns  repaid  the  confi- 
dence shown  by  the  kings  in  the  gift  of  these  privileges  appears  in  the  his- 
tory of  Henry  II  and  his  sons. 

"The  example  set  by  the  sovereign  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  that  were 
under  his  direct  control  was  followed  by  the  lords  who  had  boroughs  in 
demesne.  The  earl  of  Leicester  chartered  his  town,  and  the  earl  of  Chester 
the  boroughs  of  the  palatine  earldom;  Durham  received  its  privileges  from 
the  bishop,  and  the  great  prelates  whose  rights  excluded  the  interference  of 
sheriffs  and  shire-moot  were  able  to  bestow  on  their  towns  privileges  scarce  less 
extensive  than  those  given  by  the  crown.  But  there  were  other  town  com- 
munities outside  all  these  classes,  depending  on  mesne  lords  who  were  without 
the  power  of  granting  immunities,  or  depending  on  the  crown  but  not  rich 
enough  to  purchase  charters.  These  subsisted  under  the  ancient  township 
or  manorial  system,  and  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period  were  distinguished 
only  by  external  features  from  the  rural  communities.  From  this  class  sprang 
the  largest  part  of  the  market  towns  of  the  present  day;  the  privilege  of 
having  a  market  was  not  grudged  hy  the  rulers  whose  revenue  it  helped  to  swell ; 
and,  once  established,  the  market  involved  a  humble  machinery  of  police  and 
magistracy,  which  gave  to  the  place,  otherwise  undistinguished  from  the 
villages  around  it,  some  semblance  of  municipal  constitution." 

The  charters  definitely  identified  as  granted  by  Henry  II  are  not  numerous 
and  concede  few  privileges,  rights  and  powers  beyond  those  granted  by 
Henry  I,  but  the  Pipe  Rolls  record  payment  for  many  other  favors,  and  the 
charters  for  such  permanent  advances  must  have  been  lost.  Richard  (the 
Lion-Heart)  granted  many  more  charters  and  with  a  much  wider  range  of 
powers  and  rights,  especially  during  his  first  year  when  he  was  raising  money 
for  the  Crusade.  John  Lackland's  extended  througout  his  reign  and  exhibit 
town  constitutions  in  almost  every  stage  of  development  and  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  charters  of  the  newly  enfranchised  boroughs  were 
copied  in  great  measure  from  earlier  grants  to  others  but  often  with  addi- 
tions. The  confirmation  of  town  or  borough  custom  often  led  to  the  loss  by  the 
burghers   of  the  benefits   of  such   changes   as   the   substitution   of   inquest   by 
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presentment  or  the  beginning  of  the  grand  jury  system  for  the  old  method 
of  compurgation,  as  a  preliminary  to  trial  by  the  ordeal,  and  enabled  them 
to  escape  innovations  like  the  trial  by  battle  introduced  into  the  shire-moot. 

The  boroughs  obtained  special  privileges  in  the  courts  of  the  Itinerant 
Justices  of  Justices  in  Eyre.  The  right  to  elect  their  own  reeve  or  prae- 
positus,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  charters  of  Henry  II,  occurs  occa- 
sionally in  those  of  Richard  and  is  quite  common  in  John's,  assumed  great 
importance  to  the  burghers  when  they  ceased  to  be  under  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  sheriff  and  the  reeve  and  probi  homines  (good  men)  became  the 
governing  body  of  the  borough.  Lincoln  and  Northampton  were  allowed  to 
choose  four  "coroners"  to  preside  over  the  local  courts  in  trials  of  pleas  of 
the  crown  (criminal  trials)  and  to  check  the  reeve.  The  new  borough  courts 
were  the  old  courts  of  the  township,  the  hundred  and  the  shire  under  new 
names.  John,  a  month  before  he  was  forced  to  sign  the  Great  Charter, 
granted  to  the  "barons"  of  the  City  of  London,  whoever  they  were,  the  right 
to  elect  their  mayor  annually,  but  the  Londoners  sided  with  the  Barons' 
Party  against  John,  and  had  their  customs  guaranteed  by  the  13th  article  of 
the  Charter.  A  clause  was  added  preserving  similar  rights  to  all  cities,  bor- 
oughs, towns  and  seaports  of  the  realm.  The  mayor  of  London  was  one  of 
the  25  barons  chosen  to  see  that  the  Charter  was  carried  out. 

"Free  election  of  magistrates,  independent  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  their 
own  courts  and  by  their  own  customs,  and  the  direct  negotiation  of  their  taxa- 
tion with  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer,  were  no  unimportant  steps  in  the  at- 
tainment of  municipal  independence.  Nor  was  any  such  step  retraced; 
every  new  charter  confirmed,  and  many  of  them  rehearsed  in  detail,  the  cus- 
toms allowed  by  the  earlier  grants  which  they  superseded."  London  furnished 
the  model  for  the  advance  of  municipal  development.  "The  establishment  of 
the  cooperate  character  of  the  city  under  a  mayor  marks  the  victory  of  the 
communal  principle  over  the  more  ancient  shire  organization,  which  seems  to 
have  displayed  early  in  the  century  (the  12th)  the  complicated  system  of  guild 
and  franchise.  It  also  marks  the  triumph  of  the  mercantile  over  the  aristocratic 
element The  struggle,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  was  not  be- 
tween nobility  and  trade,  but  between  the  territorial  franchise  and  the  mer- 
cantile guild.  Nor  was  the  victory  of  the  communa  to  any  appreciable  degree 
a  victory  of  the  Englishman  over  the  foreigner.  The  population  of  London 
was  less  English  probably  than  that  of  other  great  towns  such  as  Winchester 
and  York.  The  names  of  the  leading  citizens  who  are  mentioned  throughout  the 
12th   century   are   with   few   exceptions,   such   as    Henry   Fitz-Alwyn,   of   alien 

derivation The  form  of  the  communa  in  which  the  corporate  life 

asserted  its  independence  was  itself  foreign.  From  the  beginning  of  its  po- 
litical importance  London  acts  constantly  as  the  purse,  sometimes  as  the 
brain,  never  perhaps  in  its  whole  history  as  the  heart,  of  England.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  communa  is  no  guarantee  of  freedom  or  fair  treatment  to  the 
poorer  citizens ;  we  no  sooner  find  it  in  supreme  authority  than  the  riot  of 
William   Fitz-Osbert  occurs   to  prove  that   an   oligarchy  of   the  purse  has  as 
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little  tender  mercy  as  an  oligarchy  of  the  sword.  The  real  importance  of 
London  in  this  region  of  history  is  rather  that  it  affords  an  example  of  local 
independence  and  close  organization  which  serves  as  a  model  and  standard  for 
other  towns,  than  that  it  leads  the  way  to  the  attainment  of  general  liberties 
or  peculiarly  English  objects.  Still  its  position  and  the  action  of  its  citizens 
give  it  no  small  political  power,  and  no  insignificant  place  in  history." 
(Ibid.,  670-676) 

English  Boroughs  About  1307 

Maitland  thus  summarizes  the  powers,  privileges,  rights  and  characteristics 
of  the  boroughs  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century  (1307  is  the  date  he 
selects  for  his  characterization):  "(a)  Immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  local  courts.  The  borough  has  aspired  to  be  a  hundred  all  by  itself — 
to  be  exempt  therefore  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  hundred  court.  When 
the  king's  justices  visit  the  county,  the  borough  is  represented  before  it,  not 
by  the  reeve  and  four  men,  but  by  a  jury  of  twelve,  just  as  every  hundred 
in  the  county  is  represented  by  a  jury  of  twelve.  Occasionally  more  extensive 
immunities  have  been  conferred,  the  borough  is  exempted  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  court.  Some  of  the  larger  and  richer  boroughs  have  gone  even 
further  than  this — it  has  been  granted  to  them  that  their  burgesses  may  sue 
and  be  sued  only  in  their  own  courts,  and  thus  one  cannot  sue  a  burgess  (of 
one  of  these)  even  in  the  king's  court,  (b)  Coupled  with  this  immunity  is 
the  privilege  of  having  courts  of  its  own,  usually  with  the  jurisdiction  of  a  hun- 
dred court;  but  the  constitution  of  these  courts  varies  greatly.  In  some 
cases,  the  borough  has  already  got  itself  free  of  the  manorial  system,  and  its 
courts  are  presided  over  by  elected  officers;  in  other  cases,  the  borough  is 
still  a  manor  and  its  court  is  the  lord's  court  held  under  the  presidency  of 
the  steward,  (c)  Very  frequently  indeed  the  borough  has  by  this  time  pur- 
chased the  rights  of  having  its  own  elective  officers — ballivi,  praepositi,  bailiffs 
or  reeves,  who  stand  on  somewhat  the  same  level  as  the  bailiffs  of  the  hundred 
whom  the  sheriff  appoints.  Often  again  the  burgesses  have  their  own  coroners, 
and  in  this  respect  are  free  from  the  organization  of  the  county.  In  some 
cases  the  burgesses  have  an  elective  mayor  already  with  ampler  rights  and 
powers  than  those  of  a  bailiff  or  reeve,  (d)  Very  generally  the  burgesses  have 
acquired  the  right  to  collect  the  taxes  within  the  borough,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  exclude  the  sheriff.  For  the  ancient  taxes  they  compound  with  a 
lump  sum  at  the  Exchequer — they  are  thus  said  to  hold  the  borough  in  farm, 
(e)  Very  generally  also  the  borough  constitution  is  interwoven  with  that  of 
a  merchant  guild,  an  association  of  merchants  which  has  by  charter  obtained 
the  power  of  regulating  trade.  In  some  of  the  greater  boroughs  besides  the 
merchant-guild,  there  are  trade-guilds,  or  craft-guilds,  the  weavers'  guild, 
the  tailors'  guild  and  so  forth.  A  constitution  in  which  the  merchant  guild  is 
the  ruling  body  of  the  town,  is  gradually,  and  in  very  various  stages,  sup- 
planting a  more  ancient  constitution  which  was  simply  that  of  a  privileged 
township  or  privileged  manor. 
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"The  city  of  London  resembles  rather  a  shire  than  a  township — already 
in  Henry  I's  day  it  has  got  so  far  as  to  have  sheriffs  of  it  own,  nay  more, 
it  holds  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  farm;  its  elective  sheriff  acts  as  sheriff  of 
Middlesex.  To  be  utterly  and  totally  exempt  out  of  the  shire  organization, 
to  be  counties  of  themselves,  to  have  sheriffs  of  their  own,  is  one  of  the 
ends  for  which  the  more  ambitious  boroughs  are  striving,  though  in  Edward 
I's  day  none  save  London  has  attained  it. 

"Boroughs  which  are  also  bishop's  sees  are  distinguished  as  cities  (civitates), 
and  their  burgesses  are  citizens.  The  term  city  tells  us  no  more  than  this,  it 
does  not  point  to  any  higher  degree  of  municipal  organization  or  inde- 
pendence than  does  the  term  borough   (burgus). 

"In  later  times,  in  the  15th  century  and  onwards,  we  can  arrive  at  a  le- 
gal definition  of  a  borough;  the  notion  of  a  corporation  has  then  been  formed, 
a  fictitious  person,  a  juristic  person,  which  has  rights  and  duties  which 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  rights  and  duties  of  its  members.  But  this  notion, 
though  developed  in  the  Canon  Law,  only  made  its  way  into  English  Law 
by  slow  degrees.  The  greater  boroughs,  however,  of  Edward's  reign  have 
already  in  substance  attained  to  all  or  almost  all  of  those  distinctive  charac- 
teristics which  the  later  lawyers  regarded  as  essential  to  corporate  unity. 
The  characteristics  are  five — the  right  of  perpetual  succession,  the  power 
to  sue  and  be  sued  as  a  whole  and  by  the  corporate  name,  the  power  to  hold 
lands,  the  right  to  use  a  common  seal,  and  the  power  of  making  by-laws. 
Substantially  these  characteristics  exist,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  worked 
into  the  theory  by  the  conception  of  a  fictitious  person,  who  is  immortal,  who 
sues  and  is  sued,  who  holds  lands,  has  a  seal  of  his  own,  who  makes  regula- 
tions for  those  natural  persons  of  whom  he  is  composed.  The  question  what 
is  the  constitution  of  this  fictitious  person,  how  he  is  made  up  out  of  natural 
persons,  has  not  yet  arisen."     (Const.  Hist.  Eng.,  52-4) 

Political  Influence  of  Boroughs 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I,  166  cities  and  boroughs  were  represented  in 
Commons;  during  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century,  there  were  only  99. 
After  1445,  the  number  increased  very  slowly,  Henry  VI  adding  8  and  Edward 
IV  adding  or  restoring  5.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  writ  for  the  assem- 
bling of  Parliament  was  sent,  not  to  the  boroughs  themselves,  but  to  the  sheriff 
of  the  County,  directing  him  to  summon  or  return  two  knights  from  his  shire 
and  two  citizens  or  burgesses  from  every  city  or  borough.  Thus  the  sheriff 
had  it  in  his  power  to  include  or  omit  a  town  and  was  probably  oftener  re- 
quested to  omit  than  to  include.  The  boroughs  paid  a  tenth  when  the  shire 
was  taxed  a  fifteenth,  and  so  towns  might  prefer  to  be  left  to  pay  with  the 
rest  of  the  shire  rather  than  to  be  specially  represented  and  to  pay  higher 
rates.  Then,  too,  the  boroughs  had  to  pay  the  wages  and  expenses  of  their 
representatives.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  towns  petitioned  the  king 
that  they  be  not  compelled  to  send  representatives,  and  doubtless  the  king 
or  the  sheriff  was  often  paid  to  allow  towns  to  remain  unrepresented  except 
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by  the  knights  of  their  shires.  In  1382,  a  statute  (5  Richard  II,  c.4)  pro- 
vided punishment  for  sheriffs  who  omitted  boroughs  that  had  previously  sent 
representatives.  During  the  15th  century,  the  right  to  have  special  borough 
representation  may  have  been  more  highly  prized;  new  boroughs  were  granted 
the  right  to  send  members,  and  it  was  restored  to  others  that  had  exercised  it 
previously.  This  made  it  possible  for  the  sovereign  to  pack  Parliament,  but 
Maitland  says  this  was  not  much  practiced  until  Mary's  reign.  (Ibid.,  173-4) 
Though  the  number  of  borough  members  largely  exceeded  that  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  knights  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
active  and  independent  element  in  Parliament  and  to  have  taken  the  steps 
leading  to  the  greater  influence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  number  of 
borough  representatives  in  Parliament  was  undoubtedly  an  additional  reason 
for  the  care  exercised  by  the  kings  to  protect  and  aid  the  mercantile  and  in- 
dustrial elements.  With  the  great  growth  in  size  of  the  borough  group,  we 
see  the  packing  activities  of  the  kings  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  bour- 
geosie.  The  first  House  of  Commons  of  Henry  VIII  consisted  of  298  mem- 
bers of  whom  224  were  from  cities  and  boroughs. 

Restricted  Suffrage  in  the  Boroughs 

Qualifications  for  voting  varied  from  borough  to  borough,  and  each  city 
or  borough  worked  out  its  own  salvation  in  this  respect,  with  the  aid  of 
charters  bought  from  the  kings.  The  later  the  charter,  the  greater  the  re- 
strictions on  voting  allowed  and  the  more  oligarchical  otherwise  the  govern- 
ments of  the  city  or  borough.  London  became  a  County  under  Henry  I;  Bris- 
tol followed  in  1373,  York  in  1396  and  then  Newcastle,  Norwich,  Lincoln, 
Hull,  Southampton,  Nottingham,  Coventry,  Canterbury.  Writs  were  sent  to  the 
sheriffs  of  the  corporate  counties,  and  some  of  them  had  the  usual  county 
qualifications,  the  forty-shilling  freehold,  as  the  prerequisite  for  voting.  Other 
boroughs  varied  their  requirements  from  a  wide  democracy  to  a  strict  oli- 
garchy. From  a  very  early  date,  perhaps  from  the  beginning,  the  citizens 
and  burgesses  sat  with  the  knights.  This  custom  was  probably  the  effect  of 
a  still  earlier  beginning  of  commercial  and  family  alliances  between  these  two 
classes. 

As  we  have  seen,  Henry  VIII  gave  the  right  of  representation  in  Commons 
to  but  five  boroughs,  but  under  Edward  VI  the  power  of  adding  borough 
members  was  used  more  lavishly  for  political  purposes  and  48  borough  mem- 
bers were  added;  under  Mary  21  more,  under  Elizabeth  60  and  by  James  I,  27. 
In  most  of  these  cases,  care  was  taken  to  have  the  borough  members  elected, 
not  by  the  mass  of  the  burgesses,  but  by  the  mayor  and  council,  who  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  nominated  by  the  Crown  and  given  the  right  of  naming 
their  successors.  Under  Charles  I,  9  boroughs  were  restored  to  parliamentary 
rights,  but  by  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  instead  of  by  royal 
charter.  Charles  II  gave  Newark  the  right  to  elect  two  members,  but  this 
exercise  of  an  old  part  of  the  royal  prerogative  was  disputed  and  the  claim 
had  frequently  been  put  forward  before  that  the  Commons  alone  had  the  right  to 
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decide  which  boroughs  should  be  represented.  The  prerogative  was  never 
formally  taken  away  but  just  not  used  again  after  this  Newark  case  of  1677 
and  the  dispute  over  it.  The  final  number  of  English  borough  members  from 
1677  to  1832  was  405,  and  this  was  out  of  the  total  number  in  Commons  of  513 
in  1677  and  658  after  the  addition  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members. 

During  this  long-continued  effort  to  pack  the  Commons,  the  Crown  was 
able  to  secure  the  surrender  of  a  few  charters  and  the  substitution  of  new  ones 
less  liberal.  Under  Charles  II,  the  charter  of  London  was  declared  forfeited 
and  other  boroughs  and  cities  were  frightened  into  voluntary  surrender  of  their 
charters  and  acceptance  of  new  ones  vesting  the  right  of  electing  their  par- 
liamentary members  in  governing  bodies  nominated  by  the  king  (and  self-per- 
petuating, that  is,  with  power  to  select  their  fellow-members  to  fill  vacancies). 
Thus  James  II  attained  a  very  subservient  Parliament,  but,  after  the  Bloodless 
Revolution  of  1688,  a  statute  was  passed  declaring  the  London  forfeiture 
void,  and  later  some  of  the  other  boroughs  recovered  their  old  charters.  But 
some  surrenders  were  adjudged  lawful,  and  many  cities  and  boroughs  had 
oligarchal  government.  Many  of  them  fell  under  the  influence  of  great  land- 
owners and   became   pocket  boroughs. 

Prerequisites   for   Borough  Representatives   in   Commons 

The  act  of  1413  (1  Hen.  V,  c,  1)  was  still  on  the  statute  books  and  required 
that  the  burgesses  in  Commons  be  resident  in  the  towns  which  they  repre- 
sented. It  was  not  repealed  until  1774,  but  had  been  regularly  disregarded 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  In  1710  a  Statute  (9  Anne,  c.  5)  was  passed  re- 
quiring a  knight  of  the  shire  to  have  a  landed  estate  worth  £600  per  annum 
in  order  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  burgess  to  have  one  worth  £300. 

Borough    Officers 

As  we  have  seen  already,  the  town  at  first  elected  a  reeve  but  later  a 
mayor  (Norman  French,  maire).  London  had  a  mayor  first  in  1193,  Bristol 
in  1217,  Gloucester  in  1120,  Oxford  before  1200,  Rye  in  1304.  Aldermen 
(chiefs  or  magistrates)  were  next  in  authority  to  the  mayors  and  seem  to 
have  become  regular  officers  about  the  same  time  or  soon  after  the  rise  of  the 
mayors.  Toward  the  end  of  the  15th  century  town  Councils  were  elected  in 
addition  to  mayors  and  aldermen.  Norwich,  on  the  king's  demesne,  elected 
a  provost  under  a  charter  from  Richard  I  (1194),  but  30  years  later  the 
burgesses  were  electing  also  four  bailiffs,  one  from  each  leet  or  division  (origi- 
nally hamlet,  probably  the  origin  of  our  ward  system).  In  1403,  the  burgesses 
elected  the  mayor,  two  sheriffs,  21  electors  from  the  leets  whose  duty  was 
to  elect  the  bailiffs.  These  electors  seem  to  have  become  gradually  a  court, 
to  have  passed  ordinances  and  finally  to  have  become  the  mayor's  council. 
(Lucy  Toulmin  Smith's  Town  Life,  in  H.  W.  C.  Davis'  Medieval  England,  289) 

The  Parchment  Roll  of  Winchester,  written  in  the  14th  century,  enumer- 
ated as  the  borough  officers  the  mayor,  24  "sworn  men"  in  the  Mayor's  Council, 
two  bailiffs  to  act   as  constables,  4  sergeants  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
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mayor  and  the  bailiffs,  two  coroners  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  king,  aldermen 
with  duties  as  to  charters,  title  deeds  of  town  property  and  collecting  of 
rents  or  borough  dues,  town  clerk.  The  book  or  roll  is  entitled  "Yese  ben 
ye  olde  usages  of  ye  Cite  of  Wynchestre  that  be  y-used  in  ye  tyme  of  our 
elderne". 

The  Ordinances  of  Worcester  of  1497  describe  an  old  and  busy  town  of 
weavers  and  show  a  Council  composed  of  an  Upper  Chamber  of  24  men  called 
"The  Great  Clothing"  (on  account  of  their  superior  livery  or  uniform)  and 
48  Commoners  chosen  from  the  commoners  of  the  City  as  a  lower  chamber. 
Their   deliberations   were   private. 

The  typical  constitution  of  an  English  borough  described  by  Stubbs  as 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  was  still  true  in  the  17th  century  when  North 
Carolina  was  permanently  settled.  He  spoke  of  it  as  a  "close  corporation  of 
a  mayor,  aldermen  and  council  with  precisely  defined  organization  and  numbers 
— not  indeed  uniform,  but  of  the  same  general  conformation — possessing  a  new 
character  denoted  in  the  name  of  'corporation'  in  its  legal  sense".  (Const. 
Hist.  Eng.,  Ill,  577)  The  "freemen"  of  the  borough  were  those  who  had  the 
right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament  and  who  had  certain  exclusive  trad- 
ing privileges  within  the  town  or  borough  and  exemptions  from  borough  tolls 
and  market  dues.  Borough  officials  had  little  power,  even  in  local  matters, 
since  church-wardens,  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  overseers  of  highways  had 
the  same  powers  in  borough  parishes  as  in  rural  parishes,  and  since  density  of 
population  had  not  yet  forced  much  consideration  of  problems  of  street  pav- 
ing, street  lighting,  drainage  and  water  supply.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II, 
only  London  had  more  than  30,000  population  and  only  four  other  boroughs 
in  England  had  as  many  as  10,000.  Local  police,  judicial  administration, 
direction  of  markets  and  management  of  town  property  were  the  chief  mat- 
ters in  the  control  of  borough  governments,  even  in  the  larger  ones.  Of  course, 
some  were  mere  parliamentary  boroughs  and  had  no  duties  except  to  elect 
members  of  Commons. 

Section  92  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  the  Carolinas,  drawn  up 
by  John  Locke  in  1669,  provided  (N.  C.  Col.  Rec,  I,  202) :  "All  towns  incor- 
porated shall  be  governed  by  a  Mayor,  twelve  Aldermen,  and  twenty-four  of 
the  Common  Council.  The  said  Common  Council  shall  be  chosen  by  the  pres- 
ent householders  of  the  said  town;  the  Aldermen  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the 
Common  Council  and  the  Mayor  out  of  the  Aldermen  by  the  Palatine's  Court." 
Since  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  were  never  carried  out,  this  provision 
had  no  legal  effect,  but  it  shows  what  was  considered  by  one  of  the  foremost 
political  scientists  of  his  day  the  ideal  municipal  constitution,  on  the  basis  of 
the   normal    English   municipal   organization. 

Lord  Ashley,  one  of  the  proprietors,  in  his  letter  of  instructions  to  Sir 
John  Yeamans,  December  15,  1671,  (Ibid.,  210)  favored  "the  settling  down 
together  in  towns".  The  Agreement  of  1665  between  the  Lords  Proprietors 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Gentlemen  adventurers  who  were  to  settle  some  of 
their    domain,    made    provision    for    "cittyes,    towns,    villages,    burroughes    or 
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other  hamlets".  {Ibid.,  92)  October  21,  1676,  the  Lords  Proprietors  wrote,  in 
a  long  letter  to  "the  Present  Government  and  Assembly  of  the  County  of 
Albemarle",  urging  the  settling  of  towns  on  the  south  side  of  the  Albemarle 
River,  and  especially  the  three  towns  for  which  instructions  had  been  given 
to  the  Governor  and  Committee  of  the  proprietors  "which  shall  be  the  porte 
Towns  of  your  County  of  Albemarle  which  places  are  the  first  Roanoke 
Island  which  we  would  have  the  Cheif  town  and  the  place  where  the  Council 
assemble  should  meet  the  2nd  Towne  should  be  placed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Little  Rivers  mouth  the  3rd  Towne  to  be  upon  the  neck  of  land  between 
Salmon  Creeke  and  Morratocke  River,  these  three  Townes  to  bee  the  only  places 
where  the  shipps  shall  lade  and  unlaid  and  to  have  all  other  privileges  which  are 
necessary  for  the  support  of  them,  and  upon  which  we  have  ordered  the 
Government  and  Council  to  advise  with  the  assembly  of  the  County  more 
particularly  that  such  privileges  as  may  be  to  advance  the  making  of  those 
places  considerable  Townes  and  are  proper  for  a  grant  from  us  may  be  granted 
by  us  and  such  things  and  privileges  as  are  proper  for  an  act  of  the  assembly 
may  by  us  and  the  assembly  bee  enacted,  for  wee  must  assure  you  that  it  is 
your  and  our  Concerne  very  much  to  have  some  very  good  Towns  in  your 
plantations  for  otherwise  you  will  not  long  continue  civilized  or  ever  bee  con- 
siderable or  secure,  there  being  no  place  in  the  world  either  of  there  (sic)  with 
out  them."  {Ibid.,  229)  Direction  to  the  same  effect  for  the  settling  of  these 
three  towns  were  given  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Albemarle  at  the  same 
time. 

Thomas  Woodward,  on  being  appointed  Surveyor  of  Albemarle,  wrote 
June  2,  1665,  to  the  Proprietors  (Ibid.,  100-101):  "To  reduce  Planters  into 
Towns,  is  here  almost  impossible  when  the  Country  is  peopled  and  commerce 
increased  it  may  more  easily  be  effected,  by  appoynting  Port  and  Marketts 
whither  not  only  merchants  but  all  Tradesmen  and  Artificers  will  resort  for 
habitation  and  in  short  time  lay  the  foundation  to  superstructures  of  Townes 
and  Citties;  Always  Provided  there  be  a  course  taken  for  procuring  a  coine 
without  which  no  Towne  nor  Market  can  well  subsist"." 

North  Carolina  Towns 

Bath  was  the  first  borough  created  in  North  Carolina,  founded  in  1705  and 
made  a  seaport  town  by  the  Proprietors  in  1716  with  the  special  privileges  that 
went  with  being  a  port  as  referred  to  above.  Section  31  of  an  act  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly  of  1715  read  thus:  "For  the  further  encouragement  of 
town  of  Bath,  and  all  other  towns  now  or  hereafter  built  within  this  govern- 
ment, it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  freeholders  of  said  town  of  Bath, 
and  of  all  other  towns  now  or  hereafter  built  or  to  be  built  within  this  gov- 
ernment, at  all  times  hereafter,  when  representatives  or  burgesses  are  to 
be  chosen  for  the  precinct  wherein  the  town  lies,  to  elect  one  burgess  to  rep- 
resent the  same  in  all  succeeding  Assemblies:  Provided,  that  this  election  for 
members  of  Assembly  to  serve  for  the  town  of  Bath,  or  any  other  town  what- 
soever,   shall     not    commence    till     such    town     shall     have     at    least     sixty 
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j  families."  Section  32  of  this  Act  gave  New  Bern  a  representative  outright, 
and  Bath  is  said  to  have  borough  representatives  before  the  Revolution  in  the 
Colonial  Assembly  and  in  the  four  Provincial  Congresses  or  Conventions.  It 
was  not  among  the  towns  given  separate  legislative  representation  by  the 
Constitution  of  1776.  Soon  crowded  out  of  any  possible  importance  by  its 
neighbor,  New  Bern,  and  later  still  more  by  Beaufort  and  Washington,  it 
i  has  never  been  of  any  size  or  influence  though  the  Assembly  met  there  in 
|  1752.     (Nash,  Borough  Towns  of  N.  C.) 

New  Bern,  founded  by  Germans  from  the  Palatine  with  the  aid  of  Baron 
De  Graffenried  and  his  Swiss,  given  legislative  representation  in  1715  and 
incorporated  in  1723,  was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Colony  in  1746,  but 
the  Assembly  had  met  there  in  1738.  The  Assembly  still  met  elsewhere  after 
1746,  and  it  was  not  until  Governor  Tryon's  palace  was  built  there  in  1770 
that  it  became  the  undisputed  political  center  of  the  Colony.  It  was  one 
i  of  the  six  boroughs  given  legislative  representation  by  the  Constitution  of 
1 1776.     (Ibid.) 

Edenton,  founded  by  act  of  Assembly  in  1712,  and  incorporated  in  1722,  was 
long  the  chief  center  of  the  Colony  and  one  of  the  centers  until  the  Revolu- 
tion. From  1720  to  1728,  the  Assembly  met  there,  and  again  in  1740-43.  It 
was  the  center  of  the  wealthiest  section  of  the  Colony.     (Ibid.) 

Wilmington,  incorporated  as  Newton  in  1735  through  the  influence  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnston,  was  re-incorporated  in  1739  under  its  present  name.  Sessions 
of  the  Assembly  were  held  there  in  1741  and  1746,  and  it  was  granted  a  royal 
j  charter  in  1763.     It  was  the'  center  of  a  section  that  rivaled  the  Edenton  sec- 
I  tion  for  wealth  and  culture  but  was  more  isolated  from  other  growing  centers. 
Brunswick   was    founded   in    1725   but   not    incorporated   until    1745    as   its 
i  rival  Newton,  later  Wilmington,  outgrew  it.     In  1754,  a  special  act  of  Assembly 
.  gave  it  a  representation  in  the  Assembly,  but  its  lack  of  protected  harbor  led 
I  to  its  gradual  decline  until  only  church  ruins  now  mark  the  site  of  it. 

Halifax  was  incorporated  in  1757,  and,  under  the  60-family  law  of   1715, 
i  it  was  allowed  representation  in  the  Assembly  of  1760  and  again  in  1761,  but 
!  this   was   disapproved   by   the   authorities   in   England.      However,    in    1764,   a 
charter  was  granted  by  Governor  Dobbs,  and  this  included  the  right  to  rep- 
i  resentation  in  the  Assembly.     It  was  an  important  political  center  during  the 
i  Revolution,  and  the  Third  and  Fourth  Provincial  Conventions  or  Congresses 
met  there.     It  continued  to  be  the  center  until  the  Civil  War  of  a  section  in- 
habited by  many  well-to-do  planters  and  merchants.     There  the  first  instruc- 
tions for  independence  were  adopted  in  April  1776,  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  the  State  Government  was  organized.     A  session  of  the  Legislature 
was  held  there  in  1781.     Since  the  Civil  War,  it  has  declined  until  its  popu- 
lation was  given  by  the  1920  census  as  299   (that  of  Bath  by  the  same  census 
was  274). 

Salisbury  was  created  a  legislative  borough  by  Governor  Tryon  in  1765 
or  1766,  probably  in  order  to  give  the  West  more  representation,  but  was  not 
regularly  incorporated  until  1770.  Though  very  small,  it  was  a  vigorous 
Revolutionary  center. 
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Hillsboro,  laid  off  in  1754,  in  what  was  then  the  back  country  or  frontier, 
and  incorporated  in  1759  as  Childsburg,  had  its  name  changed  to  Hillsboro  in 
1766.  In  1770,  Governor  Tryon  made  it  a  market  town  and  legislative  bor- 
ough by  charter,  it  was  said  by  his  opponents,  in  order  to  provide  a  pocket 
borough  for  his  friend,  Edmund  Fanning,  who  had  been  defeated  in  the  County 
in  his  candidacy  for  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  had  given  representation 
to  New  Bern,  Bath  and  Edenton  and  attempted  it  for  Wilmington,  Bruns- 
wick and  Halifax  only  to  have  the  acts  repealed  and  the  boroughs  given 
representation  by  charter.  Thus  the  royal  prerogative  of  "franchising"  bor- 
oughs, lost  in  England  by  the  sovereign  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  was  re- 
claimed as  to  the  American  Colonies  and  exercised  until  the  Revolution. 

Campbell,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  was  incor- 
porated in  1762,  made  a  borough  by  charter  of  Governor  Martin  in  1773  and 
had  its  boundaries  extended  by  the  Legislature  in  1778  to  include  its  flour- 
ishing trade  rival,  the  village  of  Cross  Keys.  In  1783,  its  name  was  changed 
to  Fayetteville.  It  had  lost  its  legislative  representation  by  the  Constitution 
of  1776,  but  the  Convention  of  1789  to  consider  the  Federal  Constitution  re- 
stored it  by  ordinance. 

The  Convention  of  1776  had  evidently  continued  special  representation  to 
New  Bern,  Edenton  and  Wilmington  in  order  to  give  the  great  special  inter- 
est of  commerce  sufficient  voice  in  the  State  Government  and  Salisbury,  Hills- 
boro and  Halifax  in  order  to  satisfy  the  western  section. 

Though  small  these  boroughs  were  the  centers  of  business,  political  and  cul- 
tural life  in  Colonial  North  Carolina,  and  they  and  the  municipalities  incor- 
porated since  the  Revolution,  though  deprived  by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1835  of  their  separate  legislative  representation,  have  continued  to  mean 
much  more  collectively  to  the  State  than  their  aggregate  population  would  lead 
one  to  expect.  North  Carolina  is  essentially  a  State  of  small  cities  and  towns, 
and  they  have  always  constituted  its  greatest  strength.  Of  course,  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  remarkable  influence  of  a  small  municipality  is  that  it  can 
have  such  close  relations  with  a  large  rural  area  around  it,  and  this  is  pecu- 
liarly true  where,  as  in  North  Carolina,  the  area  of  the  State  is  large  enough 
to  allow  wide  spaces  between  cities  and  towns.  The  United  States  Census 
of  1850  lists  only  35  incorporated  places  in  the  State,  and  Wilmington,  the 
largest,  is  credited  with  a  population  of  only  7,264.  New  Bern  was  next 
with  4,681 ;  then  Fayetteville  with  4,646,  Raleigh,  the  capital,  with  4,518,  Char- 
lotte with  2,500,  Washington  with  2,015,  Salisbury  with  2,000.  The  others  are 
given  less  than  2,000.  Mr.  Roy  E.  Brown  states  from  a  study  of  the  acts  of 
the  Legislature  that  there  were  more  municipalities  at  that  time,  but  they 
must  have  been  small.  (Manuscript  thesis  in  Library  of  University  of  North 
Carolina,  by  Roy  E.   Brown,  8,  138) 

This  State  ranks  12th  in  the  number  of  incorporated  places,  9th  in  the 
number  under  2,500  population,  11th  in  the  number  under  5,000.  The  441  in- 
corporated cities  and  towns  of  less  than  5,000  population  in  the  State  have  an 
aggregate  of  330,641,  and  the  413  of  less  than  2,500  have  240,753.     Of  these 
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last,  250  had  been  incorporated  before  the  1900  census,  and  of  the  250,  only 
157  have  shown  increases  of  population  in  the  Census  of  1910  and  that  of 
1920.  All  of  the  55  municipalities  of  North  Carolina  with  populations  of 
2,500  or  greater  showed  increases  at  each  of  these  enumerations.  (Ibid.,  ii) 

North  Carolina  boroughs  seem  to  have  been  governed  both  before  and  after 
the  Revolution  by  boards  of  three  to  seven  commissioners.  (State  Records, 
vol.  XXIII,  Laws  of  1766,  ch.  XII,  p.  773;  Ibid.,  pp.  133-5,  Laws  of  1739, 
charter  of  Wilmington;  Laws  of  N.  C,  1832,  ch  CI,  p.  66;  Same,  1839,  ch. 
LXVI,  p.  180;  all  quoted  in  Brown's  Thesis,  12-16.)  When  and  how  the 
mayors  were  added,  the  writer  is  as  yet  unable  to  say,  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  elected  by  the  Commissioners,  as  were  other  officers.  When 
popular  election  of  mayors  began  for  most  cities  and  towns  is  still  uncertain 
to  the  writer. 

At  first  the  municipal  governments  were  given  few  powers  and  had  to 
resort  to  the  Colonial  or  State  Legislature  for  additional  powers  whenever  a 
new  need  arose.  But  gradually  wider  powers  were  granted  until  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  authorize  the  city  or  town  government  to  "enact  and  adopt  all 
such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  as  they,  or  a  majority  of  them,  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  good  order  and  government  of  said  town;  Provided, 
the  same  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  State  or 
of  the  United  States."  (Charter  of  Morganton,  Burke  County,  Laws  of  N.  C, 
1838,  ch.  LXII,  p.  176  quoted,  Brown,  12;  also  charters  of  Whiteville, 
Columbus  County,  1832,  and  of  Mocksville,  Davie  County,  1839.)  Mr.  Brown 
states  from  a  study  of  the  indexes  of  the  Laws  of  North  Carolina  from  1817 
to  1924,  that  "Every  session  of  the  General  Assembly  has  had  numbers  of 
private  bills  submitted  concerning  individual  towns.  In  1817  there  were  24 
private  laws  passed  concerning  towns;  37  during  the  session  of  1850-51;  46  in 
1874-5;  more  than  120  in  1899;  over  200  in  1909;  over  220  in  1913;  over  100  in 
1917;  over  100  in  1919;  over  40  at  the  extra  session  of  1920;  over  150  in  1921; 
over  90  at  the  extra  session  of  1921;  over  170  in  1923;  and  a  few  at  the  extra 
session  of  1924."     (Thesis,  16) 

The  drop  in  the  number  of  special  acts  relating  to  municipalities  in  1917 
and  thereafter  has  been  due  to  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  in  that  year 
of  a  comprehensive  Municipal  Corporation  Act  and  a  Municipal  Finance  Act, 
for  the  cities  and  towns  have  found  it  possible  and  desirable  to  do  under 
powers  granted  by  those  Acts  many  things  for  which  they  had  previously 
sought  special  acts.  However,  old  habits  are  hard  to  break,  and,  rather  than 
take  the  trouble  to  find  in  these  general  Acts  the  power  to  do  things  they 
may  do  thereunder,  they  often  take  still  the  seemingly  easier  or  safe  way 
of  asking  for  special  acts,  which  are  usually  granted  without  any  question 
unless  there  is  opposition  from  within  the  city  or  town  itself.  These  two 
Acts  of  1917  and  supplementary  acts  since  passed,  constitute  the  beginning 
of  a  Municipal  Code,  a  thing  much  needed  in  this  State  in  order  to  prepare 
adequately  for  the  expansion  of  many  cities  and  towns  now  going  on.  Hither- 
to, the  municipalities  of  the  State  have  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  home 
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rule  by  legislative  grace,  have  made  prudent  use  of  the  wide  powers  granted 
to  them  and  have  not  often,  considering  the  circumstances,  given  occasion  for 
the  invoking  of  the  restraining  influence  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
The  Court  has  been  more  liberal  to  cities  and  towns  than  most  State  Supreme 
Courts.  Of  course  there  have  been  many  instances  of  stupid  and  indifferent 
management  in  the  administration  of  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns  and 
some  actual  political  corruption;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration in  the  State  seems  to  have  maintained  a  fair  average  at  least  of  medi- 
ocrity and  to  have  developed  examples  of  striking  efficiency. 

The  "Optional  Charter"  system  enacted  in  1917,  by  which  cities  and  towns 
are  given  a  choice  of  Plans  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  governmental  organizations  of 
Mayor  with  Council  elected  at  large,  Mayor  with  Council  elected  partly  by 
wards  and  partly  at  large,  Commission,  and  Mayor  with  Council  and 
Manager  respectively,  has  as  yet  been  used  by  few  municipalities.  But 
it  has  stimulated  the  thoughtful  consideration  by  citizens  of  the  nature  and 
possibilities  of  their  municipal  governments.  The  Mayor-and-small-Council 
plan  is  still  used  by  most  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  with  such  modifications 
as  they  have  cared  to  ask  for  from  time  to  time.  It  is  really  the  old  Colonial 
Commissioners  system  with  mayor  added.  The  Manager  Plan  has  been 
adopted  by  Chapel  Hill,  Durham,  Elizabeth  City,  Gastonia,  Goldsboro,  Greens- 
boro, Hickory,  High  Point,  Morganton,  Reidsville,  and  Thomasville,  and 
Charlotte  is  now  seriously  considering  holding  an  election  on  changing  from 
the  Commission  to  the  Manager  Form.  Doubtless  many  other  North  Carolina 
cities  and  towns  will  consider  such  a  change  within  the  next  few  years  and 
will  follow  the  general  movement  throughout  the  United  States  toward  the 
Manager  Form.  This  probably  is,  all  things  considered,  the  best  form  of 
municipal  government  yet  devised,  but  at  present  it  has  the  disadvantage  due 
to  the  inadequate  training  and  qualifications  of  any  large  or  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  available  for  managerships.  The  position  of  City  or  Town  Manager 
or  the  position  of  Mayor  with  many  and  large  powers,  demands  most  unusual 
qualifications  and  equipment.     Few  men  have  these  as  yet. 

Planning — Not  Boosting 

Most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  North  Carolina  are  growing  and  are  almost 
certain  to  grow  even  more  rapidly  within  the  near  future.  Some  are  already 
growing  much  too  fast.  They  are  in  danger  of  outgrowing  their  strength 
as  sometimes  do  overgrown  children.  They  very  much  need  to  realize  that 
rapid  growth  is  not  the  only  sign  of  municipal  health,  and  sometimes  is  even 
a  sign  or  a  cause  of  weakness.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Kiwanis,  Lions,  Ex- 
change, Civitan  and  other  similar  "boosting"  clubs  need  especially  to  be 
taught  this  lesson  and  to  be  persuaded  to  turn  their  tremendous  energies 
toward  making  their  cities  and  towns  better  and  much  better  before  they 
try  to  make  them  bigger.  In  spite  of  the  fair  record  so  far  made  by  North 
Carolina  municipalities,  they  are  far  from  being  ready  and  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  increasing  number  and  difficulty  which  now  lie  ahead  of 
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them  in  the  industrial  expansion  upon  which  they  have  entered.  They  must 
set  their  houses  in  order,  and  the  first  part  of  that  program  is  the  pre- 
paring of  their  State  and  municipal  governments  to  do  the  work  for  which 
mankind  has  always  established  government,  namely  to  regulate  human  social 
relationships.  Most  North  Carolinians  and  most  others  in  the  United  States 
at  present  seem  ignorant  of  the  real  function  of  government,  and  speak  of 
it  and  act  toward  it  as  if  it  were  a  hostile  force  which  they  must  fight  in- 
stead of  their  agent  which  they  must  control  and  direct.  It  is  most  futile 
land  bootless  to  plan  or  to  undertake  any  extensive  scheme  for  bettering  the 
lot  of  any  considerable  number  of  people  without  planning  to  use  our  gov- 
ernment as  one  of  the  most  prominent  agencies  in  our  scheme.  It  is  the  only 
agency  in  which  we  all  have  a  share,  and  we  have  not  begun  to  recognize 
much  less  to  realize  its  possibilities  of  service.  Let's  have  done  with  talk 
about  "taking  things  out  of  politics".  Politics  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  way  we  manage  our  government  or  let  somebody  manage  it  for  us.  It 
is  time  we  did  something  to  make  politics  safe  for  all  the  many  and  varied 
parts  of  the  great  function  of  government,  the  function  of  regulating  social 
relations. 

Town  and  City  Surveys  Needed 

Every  city  and  town  in  North  Carolina  needs  to  make,  and  make  immedi- 
ately, a  survey  of  its  government  and  all  its  other  social  conditions,  a  survey 
more  complete  than  has  ever  been  made  in  these  United  States.  The  ideal 
result  would  be  to  have  every  man,  woman  and  child  card  catalogued  so  accu- 
rately as  to  show  all  their  social  relationships  within  and  without  the  local 
community,  individual  relations  and  collective  relations.  Though  this  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  there  is  no  reason  for  not  taking  it  as  the  ideal  limit  toward 
which  to  work.  And  when  the  municipality  has  been  thoroughly  surveyed,  it 
might  start  on  a  survey  of  the  rural  surroundings  with  which  it  is  connected. 
ITiere  are  plenty  of  weaknesses  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  North  Carolina,  but 
they  are  years  ahead  of  the  rural  areas  in  development  of  their  possibilities. 
Let  town  and  country  work  together,  and,  since  the  town  is  ahead  now,  let  the 
bown  start  the  movement  for  working  together  toward  the  common  good.  One 
;tep  might  be  taken  immediately  by  extending  to  counties,  as  they  ask  for  it  and 
seem  ready  for  it,  the  instrument  of  municipal  incorporation,  which  has  proven 
n  the  hands  of  the  cities  and  towns  such  a  power  for  political,  economic  and 
social  advancement.  Give  the  counties  a  chance  to  exercise  "Police  Power"  or 
real  powers  of  local  self-government,  of  home  rule,  and  let  them  have  county 
nanagers  since  city  and  town  managers  seem  to  have  proven  themselves  so 
lseful.  There  are  countless  other  possibilities  for  advancing  the  interests  of 
ocal  communities  and  of  the  whole  State.  But  every  improvement  must  be 
preceded  by  careful  study.  Social  diagnosis  must  come  before  social  treat- 
nent  can  be  effective.  In  such  close  study  of  cities,  towns  and  rural  com- 
nunities,  and  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  State 
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should  lead  the  way.  But  let  no  one  wait  upon  anyone  else  if  he  sees  a  prob- 
lem to  study.  Rather  let  everyone  start  with  the  one  nearest  and  plainest 
to  him  and  work  that  toward  the  whole  State  and  all  its  problems.  Are  the 
cities  and  towns  of  North  Carolina  awake  to  their  opportunities,  or  even  be- 
ginning to  see  them? 

February  8,  1926. 


I  LEADERSHIP  AND  THE  RECONCILIATION 
OF  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  INTERESTS 

Edgar  T.  Thompson,  Orange  County 

Men  do  not  make  communities — they  are  born  and  bred  into  them.  The 
average  individual  is  ushered  at  birth  into  a  social  world  which  he  accepts 
during  his  entire  life  without  question,  which  is  absolutely  taken  for  granted, 

[  and  when  discussed  appears  to  him  as  a  painful  extension  of  the  obvious. 
Someone  has  said  that  the  last  thing  a  fish  would  discover  is  the  water  that  he 
is  in  and,  similarly,  most  people  go  through  life  without  discovering  anything 
of  meaning  or  of  order  in  their  social  surroundings.  That  which  is  so  near 
and  of  which  we  are  a  part,  that  which  we  are  literally  born  into,  is  often 

I  most  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  study  of  our 

!  social  life,  with  its  organization  of  work  and  worship  and  government  and  as- 
sociation, is  of  relatively  recent  emphasis.     It  is  leading  us  to  discover  that 

i  men  live  in  communities,  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  are,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  fashioned  by  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Individual 
welfare,  then,  becomes  partly  a   matter  of  organizing  the   whole  community 

!  so  that  its  influence  on  each  person  within  it  will  be  more  wholesome  and 
elevating. 

The  North  Carolina  Club  Program 

The  North  Carolina  Club  this  college  year  is  interested  in  the  study  of 
rural  communities.  It  accepts  as  a  point  of  departure  the  definition  proposed 
by  Professor  Dwight  Sanderson  in  his  The  Farmer  and  His  Community  that 
"a  rural  community  consists  of  the  people  in  a  local  area  tributary  to  the 
center  of  their  common  interests."  Under  this  definition,  the  interdependen- 
cies  of  town  and  country  are  recognized,  and  the  town  or  village,  with  its  sur- 
rounding trade  and  social  territory,  is  made  the  natural  unit  for  rural  plan- 
ning and  development.  Is  it  a  good  unit?  There  are  those  who  have  thought 
that  the  interests  of  town  and  country  are  stubbornly  in  conflict  and  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  of  reconciliation.  But  the  fact  that  there  are  actual  exam- 
ples of  towns  looking  countryward  and  of  country  people  supporting  their 
community  centers  serves  to  demonstrate  that  the  harmonious  cooperation  of 
town  and  country  is  no  impractical  ideal. 

Two  Kinds  of  Communities 

Let  us  at  this  point  imagine  two  opposite  kinds  of  communities.  Neither 
one  of  them  is  Utopian,  but  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  us  to  select  the  one  in 
which  we  would  rather  live.  The  approach  to  the  first  community  is  made 
over  a  miserable  road  bordered  by  run-down  fields  and  pastures.  The  houses 
and  barns  on  the  roadside  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition;  old  buildings  are 
seldom  repaired  and  new  ones  are  never  built.  The  town  and  community  is 
losing  population,  and  nobody  seems  to  care  whether  it  does  or  not.  The 
consolidated  school,  erected  after  a  bitter  fight  between  factions  which  split  the 
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community,  is  still  in  session,  but  with  inefficient  teachers  and  a  diminishing 
number  of  pupils.  There  are  four  churches  in  the  community,  each  with  a 
small  competing  Sunday  School  and  each  at  odds  with  the  others  over  matters 
of  doctrine  and  creed.  Farmers  buy  large  orders  from  mail-order  houses  and 
the  merchants  are  resentful.  Townspeople  ridicule  the  country  people  as 
"hayseeds"  and  the  country  people  retaliate  by  denouncing  the  town  as  a 
place  of  wickedness  and  a  den  of  iniquity. 

This  is  not  a  very  much  overdrawn  picture  of  a  rural  community  on  the 
clown  grade.  Let  us  view  for  a  moment  another  kind.  The  approach  to  this 
one  is  made  over  an  excellent  road.  Farm  houses  and  barns  on  either  side  are 
trim  and  freshly  painted.  The  fields  are  full  of  growing  crops,  and  farmers 
may  find  a  market  for  much  of  their  produce  in  the  town.  There  is  provided, 
at  the  center,  a  rest  room  for  farm  women  shopping  in  town.  There  is  a  ma- 
tron in  charge.  The  room  is  maintained  by  town  merchants  who  say  that  it 
is  a  paying  investment.  The  school,  the  churches,  the  banks,  and  the  business 
houses  are  functioning  with  regard  to  their  community  mission.  A  program 
is  worked  out  for  each  community  agency  and  institution  by  a  general  council 
composed  of  representatives  from  each  one  of  them.  Overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation is  thus  prevented;  the  work  for  each  is  clear-cut  and  well  defined. 
Relations  between  town  and  country  are  good;  farmers  trade  in  the  town 
almost  entirely  because  they  find  friendship  there.  There  is  little  or  no  fric- 
tion between  town  and  country. 

These  two  communities  represent  two  extreme  types;  there  are  all  sorts  of 
degrees  and  grades  between  them,  but  probably  the  majority  are  nearer  the 
first  type  than  the  second.  It  would  not  be  fair,  of  course,  to  say  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  first  type  and  the  second  type  is  due  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  conflict  between  the  town  center  and  the  surrounding  country  people. 
.  But  few  towns  can  grow  fat  economically  on  a  lean  countryside,  and,  also, 
every  town  will  fail  to  reach  its  greatest  social  compensations  when  there  is  a 
cleavage  separating  it  from  its  supporting  rural  areas. 

Causes  of  Town  and  Country  Cleavage 

Now,  what  are  the  underlying  causes  of  town  and  country  conflict?  Pro- 
fessor Gillette  says:  "Opposition  between  town  and  country  appears  in  a 
vague  and  hazy  form  out  of  the  fact  that  farmers  are  farmers  and  towns- 
people are  not — the  difference  evidently  being  founded  on  location,  mode  of 
living  and  calling."  The  mere  fact  that  the  town  incorporates,  draws  a  ring 
around  itself  called  the  town  limits,  and  sets  itself  up  as  a  separate  entity 
from  the  country  operates  to  promote  a  sense  of  difference.  To  a  feeling  of 
social  subordination  on  the  part  of  the  countryman,  there  is  added  a  grow- 
ing feeling  of  economic  subordination  as  evidenced  by  recurring  farmers'  or- 
ganizations with  economic  and  political  aims.  These  have  grown  out  of  the 
feeling  that  somehow  "the  cards  are  stacked"  against  them  when  they  come 
to  market  their  crops.  There  is  no  doubt  that  town  merchants  and  bankers 
have  in  the  past  tended  to  ally  themselves  with  the  forces  opposing  the  interests 
of  the  country,  although  certainly  they  can  find  no  substitute  for  the  farmers' 
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patronage.  This  has  accounted  for  the  rise  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers. Newspapers,  too,  under  the  pressure  of  industrial  and  business  advertis- 
ing, have  often  been  charged  with  undue  subservience  to  business  interests  when 
they  have  come  into  conflict  with  agricultural  interests.  Thus  farm  people  sus- 
pect rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  are  being  exploited  by  interests  which  they 
identify  with  urban  interests.  Consequently  there  has  come  about  a  degree  of 
class  consciousness  among  farmers,  not  so  well  marked  in  the  United  States  as 
in  Europe,  yet  sufficient  to  show  itself  in  politics  and  in  farmers'  attitudes  to- 
ward towns  and  cities. 

What  to  Do? 

So  town  and  country  antagonism  is  here  and  is  a  thing  to  be  reckoned 
with.  As  Mr.  C.  Luther  Fry  has  said:  "Just  as  the  respective  attitudes  of 
labor  and  capital  are  vital  to  industrial  peace,  so  the  attitudes  of  village  to 
open  country  and  open  country  to  village  are  vital  to  agricultural  peace.  Yet 
too  often  these  rural  contacts  are  characterized  by  friction  and  hostility."  The 
importance  of  good  relationships  between  town  and  country  being  thus  em- 
phasized we  must  find  a  basis  for  their  better  cooperation  and  for  the  re- 
conciliation of  their  interests.  When  the  community  is  looked  upon  as  the  "unit 
of  social  organization  in  which  lies  the  greatest  element  of  hope  for  perma- 
nent progress,"  the  points  of  friction  between  town  and  country  appear  more 
and  more  damaging  in  view  of  the  larger  results  which  might  be  had  if  more 
harmony  obtained.  What  are  the  bases  of  cooperation  between  town  and 
country?  Perhaps  merely  to  stress  the  points  of  mutual  interest  instead  of 
differences  is  a  fundamental  basis.  Such  matters  as  low  freight  rates,  good 
transportation  service,  improved  roads,  better  farming,  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  schools,  churches,  and  libraries  are  all  of  common  importance 
to  townsman  and  countryman  alike.  Again,  the  town  is  probably  more  de- 
pendent on  the  farmer  than  the  farmer  is  on  the  town  although  their  inter- 
dependencies  are  very  close.  Then  let  the  town  regard  itself  as  the  service 
station  of  the  farmer.  Few  towns  may  become  big  cities.  Few  towns  should 
want  to  become  big  cities.  Why  should  they?  What  would  be  gained  be- 
sides the  enrichment  of  a  few  through  real  estate  increases?  A  large  popu- 
lation is  no  municipal  virtue  but  a  contented,  harmonious,  prosperous  popu- 
lation is  a  goal.  Then  let  the  village  or  town  stop  aping  the  city,  set  its  pro- 
gram countryward,  and  develop  its  social  potentialities  as  a  community — 
town  and  country.  And  let  the  countryman  make  concessions  to  the  town 
merchant  who  cannot  meet  the  prices  of  the  huge  and  efficiently  established 
mail-order  houses.  Mutual  concessions  are  well  worth  while  in  view  of  the 
ultimate  rewards  of  cooperation. 

Unselfish  Leadership  Needed 

But  whatever  problems  loom  up  as  barriers  to  effective  town-country 
unity  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  no  permanent  solution  to  any  of  them 
without  unselfish  personalities  in  places  of  volunteer  and  professional  lead- 
ership. Leadership  is  all  essential  in  this  matter  of  town  and  country  inte- 
gration.    But  we  must  say  something  about  the  quality  of  this  leadership.    A 
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leader  is  one  who  leads  men — either  a  church  body  or  a  gang  of  outlaws. 
There  must  be  something  more  to  a  leader  than  merely  the  ability  to  com- 
mand a  following.  It  is  the  great  opportunity  of  leadership  to  help  men 
reach  new  and  higher  adjustments  and,  applied  to  this  end,  leadership  becomes 
something  more  than  leadership;  is  it  right  to  call  it  statesmanship?  Perhaps 
it  is  fair  to  apply  that  term  to  those  men  and  women  who,  in  humble  offices, 
work  to  better  town  and  country  relations  in  small  rural  communities,  and 
who  plan  development  by  taking  the  whole  unit  into  consideration. 

Volunteer  leadership  will  come  when  the  community  begins  to  feel  con- 
scious of  itself,  and  when  each  individual  in  the  community  is  loyal,  without 
having  a  false  sense  of  security  and  complacent  satisfaction.  With  this  there 
arises  a  reciprocal  relation  between  volunteer  leadership  and  community  loy- 
alty— the  more  of  one,  the  more  of  the  other.  Town  and  country  should  both 
contribute  to  it,  not  primarily  to  protect  the  "rights"  of  either  group,  but  in 
order  to  assume  the  duties  which  their  complementary  stations  dictate.  Until 
this  genuine  local  leadership  is  available,  community  organization  for  the  de- 
velopment of  local  welfare  will  be  impossible. 

The  Economic  Leadership  of  the  Minister 

Producing  and  training  volunteer  leadership  in  a  community,  as  well  as 
functioning  directly  as  leaders,  is  the  duty  of  those  whose  office  and  calling 
have  given  them  positions  of  leadership.  There  are  the  local  ministers  of  a 
community;  they  are  dedicated  to  the  propagation  of  good  will.  Both  town 
and  country  people  are  members  of  their  congregations,  and  the  opportunity 
for  welding  a  community  spirit  is  almost  daily  presented  to  them.  The  eco- 
nomic leadership  of  the  minister,  too,  is  offered,  if  his  conception  of  his  du- 
ties leads  him  to  think  that  way.  The  cooperative  association,  or  banding  to- 
gether of  farmers  for  the  attainment  of  common  ends,  is  too  often  prevented 
by  an  excessive  individualism  which  causes  them  to  question  the  motives  of 
any  one  of  their  number  who  attempts  leadership.  Probably  the  one  man  in 
the  community  who  could  best  lead  these  efforts  is  the  minister.  The  experi- 
ence of  such  ministers  as  Rev.  C.  R.  Greene,  of  Harmony  Community,  Mis- 
souri, and,  coming  nearer  home,  of  Rev.  James  G.  K.  McClure,  Jr.,  of  Fair- 
view,  near  Biltmore,  North  Carolina,  proves  that  success  can  attend  such 
leadership. 

Other  Natural  Leaders 

Another  whose  position  gives  him  a  place  of  vantage  for  exercising  a  strong 
influence  in  promoting  good  town  and  country  relations  is  the  vocational  or 
agricultural  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  Usually  residing  in  town,  but 
vitally  concerned  with  the  country  situation,  he  daily  comes  in  contact  with 
both  town  and  country  boys  and  girls  at  an  age  when  community  citizenship 
can  best  be  taught. 

The  periodical  newspaper  is  the  voice  of  the  community  and  the  means  of 
its  self  acquaintance.  Although  most  local  newspapers  send  the  bulk  of  their 
circulation  into  country  homes,  the  greater  part  of  their  reading,  news,  and 
advertising  material  is  given  over  to  town  interests,  as  found  by  the  actual 
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investigation  of  Professor  Carl  C.  Taylor,  of  North  Carolina  State  College. 
The  editor  has  the  opportunity  of  making  his  newspaper  an  agency  for  unify- 
ing community  interests  and  integrating  and  developing  community  ideals. 
What  the  banker  could  do  toward  helping  the  community  put  itself  on  a  food- 
and-feed,  bread-and-meat  basis  is  well  worth  his  thought  and  consideration. 
The  county  agent,  the  local  physician  promoting  community  health  work,  the 
faculty  of  agricultural  colleges,  editors  of  farm  papers,  heads  of  farmers'  or- 
ganizations, and  others  whose  professional  duties  lead  them  into  an  immediate 
interest  in  rural  problems  can  do  much  toward  creating  local  community  con- 
sciousness and  a  willingness  to  assume  more  completely  local  welfare  respon- 
sibility. In  the  last  analysis  the  problem  of  better  town  and  country  rela- 
tions is  the  problem  of  competent  leadership  helping  both  to  reach  that  higher 
plane  of  adjustment. 
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THE  FEDERATION  OF  AGENCIES  AND  IN- 
STITUTIONS FOR  LOCAL  COMMUNITY 
WELFARE 

Arttts  M.  Moser,  Buncombe  County 
Two  Limitations  in  the  South 

In  preparing  a  paper  on  this  subject,  there  were  two  great  unsolved  prob- 
lems which  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  which  at  times  seemed  im- 
possible to  reconcile  with  the  object  which  I  had  in  mind,  namely,  the  setting 
forth  of  a  method  for  the  organization  of  the  community.  The  first  of  these 
problems  concerns  the  negro.  What  part  can  he  have  in  community  organi- 
zation? It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  negroes  may  have  a  part  in  com- 
munity organization  through  the  representatives  of  their  various  organiza- 
tions, just  as  in  the  case  of  other  organizations,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later. 

The  second  condition  which  retards  community  development  in  North  Car- 
olina, and  which  is  typical  of  the  South  generally,  is  that  of  the  sparsity  of 
population,  and  the  nature  of  farming  as  an  occupation.  We  have  to  re- 
member that  North  Carolina  today  is  predominantly  a  rural  state;  that  71 
people  out  of  every  one  hundred  live  out  in  the  open  country;  that  the  homes 
average  only  about  seven  to  the  square  mile  the  state  over,  and  that  there  are 
fewer  than  four  families  to  the  square  mile  in  ten  counties;  that  the  word 
community  means  very  little  in  North  Carolina,  for  we  have  very  few  com- 
munities in  the  true  sense.  These  people  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  live  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  social  isolation,  bound  down  by  want 
and  custom,  superstition  and  ignorance.  They  do  not  easily  see  and  feel  the 
need  for  mass  organization  in  behalf  of  community  advantages. 

Tenantry   and   Organization 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  tenant,  to  quote  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  "the 
landless,  homeless  multitude  in  both  our  town  and  country  regions.  These 
homeless  shift  from  pillar  to  post  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  or  the  lure 
of  opportunity.  They  abide  in  no  place  long  enough  to  become  identified  with 
community  life,  to  acquire  a  proprietary  interest  in  schools  and  churches,  and 
to  develop  a  robust  sense  of  civic  and  social  responsibility.  .  .  Instead  of  an 
asset  the  tenant,  town  or  country,  becomes  a  liability  in  community  building 
and  in  community  progress.  A  full  third  of  all  our  white  and  two-thirds  of 
all  our  negro  farmers  are  tenants.  From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all 
our  city  dwellers  live  in  houses  they  do  not  own.  It  is  hard  to  develop  com- 
munity life  among  landless,  homeless  people." 

Our  Field  of  Community  Organization 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  413  small  towns,  each  with  a  population  of 
less  than  2,500  inhabitants.  But  not  many  of  these  towns  have  the  character- 
istics which  have  made  community  organization   successful   in  the   New  Eng- 
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land  and  some  of  the  Western  states.  These  were  not  designed  primarily  as 
residential  towns,  but  as  trading  centers.  They  lack  the  civic  ideals  and 
methods  of  the  small  towns  of  New  England,  and  they  are  not  villages  of  farm 
families  engaged  primarily  in  agriculture  as  in  the  countries  of  Europe. 

But  conditions  can  be  improved.  Many  of  these  small  towns  of  the  State 
could  and  should  become  community  centers,  and  possess  real  community  or- 
ganizations. I  simply  mention  some  of  these  conditions  to  show  a  few  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  must  take  into  consideration  in  any  discussion  of  com- 
munity organization. 

This  subject  has  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  agencies  and  institutions 
of  the  community  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  set  forth,  as  clearly  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  method  of  organization  by 
which  the  rural  and  urban  community  may  bring  into  cooperation  all  the  or- 
ganizations, institutions,  and  agencies  of  the  community  for  its  development 
along  economic,  social,  and  civic  lines;  such  an  organization  as  may  result  in 
cooperative  farm  enterprises,  consolidation  of  schools,  community  health  cen- 
ters, and  the  general  development  of  the  community  industrially,  socially, 
morally,  and  otherwise. 

What  Is  an  Organized  Community? 

By  an  organized  community  we  mean  one  in  which  all  the  social  agencies 
are  properly  adjusted  to  one  another,  so  that  there  is  no  overlapping  of  ef- 
fort, no  duplicating,  no  waste  of  energy,  time,  and  money.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  agencies  and  organizations  at  work  in  North  Carolina,  as  will  be 
shown  later,  creating  the  need  for  some  method  of  bringing  about  a  better  ad- 
justment of  their  programs  and  policies  than  usually  prevails  at  the  present 
time.  The  chief  object  in  desiring  a  better  adjustment  and  unification,  is,  as 
Prof.  Dwight  Sanderson  has  expressed  it,  "to  make  possible  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  values,  to  the  end  that  the  fullest  and  most  harmonious  life  of 
all  the  members  of  the  community  may  prevail." 

Community  and  Neighborhood 

There  are  various  ideas  as  to  just  what  constitutes  a  community,  but  for 
our  purpose  the  following  definitions  will  suffice:  "The  term  community  when 
used  in  a  technical  sense  has  reference  to  a  population  group  which  is  formed 
by  a  village  or  town,  together  with  the  farm  families  making  the  village  or 
town  their  business  center."  The  territory  of  a  community  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  fixed  limits.  It  should  comprise  the  whole  of  a  town's  trade  area 
whether  large  or  small. 

In  any  treatment  of  community  organization,  it  is  well  to  distinguish  at 
the  very  outset  between  a  community  and  a  neighborhood.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  K.  L.  Butterfield,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  "A  neigh- 
borhood is  simply  a  group  of  families  living  conveniently  near  together.  The 
neighborhood  can  do  a  great  many  things  but  it  is  not  a  community.  A  true 
community  is  a  social  group  that  is  more  or  less  self-sufficient.  It  is  big 
enough  to  have  its  own  social  center,  its  own  church,  its  own  schoolhouse,  its 
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own  grange,  its  own  library,  and  to  possess  such  other  institutions  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  locality  need.  It  is  something  more  than  a  mere  aggregation  of 
families.  There  may  be  several  neighborhoods  in  a  community.  A  com- 
munity is  the  smallest  social  unit  that  will  hold  together.  Theoretically,  a 
community  could  live  unto  itself;  though  that  would  be  actually  impossible, 
just  as  it  is  impossible  for  an  individual  to  live  really  a  hermit.  A  com- 
munity is  a  sort  of  individualized  group  of  people.  It  is  both  the  smallest 
and  the  largest  number  that  can  constitute  a  real  social  unit." 

The  Usual  Community  Agencies 

Now  in  every  community  there  are  many  organizations  and  institutions. 
Some  communities  have  more  than  others.  Taking  the  state  as  a  whole,  we 
find  the  following:  the  various  churches,  the  Sunday  schools,  Farmers'  Federa- 
tion, Farmers'  Unions,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Rotary 
Clubs,  Civitan  Clubs,  Social  Clubs,  Missionary  Societies,  Women's  Clubs,  Pa- 
rent-Teacher Associations,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Community  Clubs,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Salvation  Army,  Community  Music  Clubs, 
Dramatic  Clubs,  and  so  on.  Almost  every  community  has  some  of  these 
organizations. 

There  is  doubtless  no  question  but  that  the  objects  of  these  various  groups 
are  high  and  noble,  and  they  all  probably  desire  and  strive  to  do  something 
for  the  progress  and  betterment  of  the  community.  But  there  soon  arises  fric- 
tion and  conflict,  petty  jealousies  and  misunderstandings.  There  are  two  facts 
about  all  these  institutions:  (1)  No  one  of  them  is  doing  one-tenth  of  what  it 
ought  to  be  doing  to  help  solve  community  problems;  (2)  All  of  these  insti- 
tutions, as  a  rule,  are  willing  to  adopt  a  method  which  will  improve  the  sit- 
uation if  they  can  be  convinced  that  some  plan  can  bring  about  betterment. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  thing  to  be  desired  is  cooperation  toward  a  common 
end.  Cooperation  of  all  these  groups  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  any  means 
which  will  bring  this  about  is  of  first  importance.  It  is  here  that  organiza- 
tion plays  its  chief  part.  Machinery  must  be  put  into  operation  which  will 
enable  these  various  groups  to  work  together  in  the  most  effective  manner 
possible. 

The  Community  Council 

My  proposition  then  is  the  organization  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Community  Council.  The  first  step  is  for  some  local  leader  to  call  together 
one  representative  from  each  local  organization  or  group  along  with  a  few 
representatives  at  large.  Those  chosen  for  this  council  should  consist  of  the 
leaders  in  the  life  of  the  community,  and  the  real  leaders  that  represent  the 
various  interests.  The  total  number  should  not  be  less  than  six  nor  more 
than  ten  or  twelve,  unless  more  are  required  in  order  that  all  groups  may  be 
represented. 

These  representatives  report  back  to  their  respective  organizations  the 
results  of  this  first  meeting,  and  permanent  representatives  are  appointed. 
These  then  meet  a  second  time  and  perfect  the  organization.  At  this  time 
committees  are  appointed  and  a  survey  of  the  community  is  made  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  immediate  and  remote  needs  of  the  community.  When  this  survey 
has  been  completed,  another  meeting  is  called  and  this  time  the  entire  com- 
munity is  invited  to  be  present.  The  findings  of  these  various  committees 
are  then  presented  to  this  mass  meeting,  and  an  open  and  frank  discussion 
is  had.  Each  problem  is  discussed  thoroughly  and  a  vote  taken  to  de- 
termine what  the  will  of  the  community  is  with  regard  to  it.  Only  those 
are  selected  to  be  worked  out  which  the  people  as  a  whole  favor. 

The  projects  which  are  adopted  at  this  meeting  become  the  community's 
working  program.  It  usually  comprises  some  projects  which  can  be  carried 
out  at  once,  and  others  which  will  require  a  period  of  years.  The  projects 
adopted  are  turned  over  to  the  community  council,  which  acts  as  their  custo- 
dian and  directs  their  being  carried  out. 

The  Delegation  of  Problems 

These  various  problems  are  then  delegated  to  the  organizations  which  are 
best  fitted  to  carry  out  those  particular  lines  of  activity.  All  problems  are 
thus  assigned  and  worked  out  by  these  organizations.  As  their  representatives 
come  together  in  the  council,  they  either  choose,  or  by  general  consent  are 
asked,  to  become  responsible  for  definite  things.  They  do  this  knowing  that 
they  will  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  other  organizations,  and  that 
they  will  be  expected  to  produce  results.  If  there  are  problems  which  no  one 
organization  can  carry  out,  such  as  cooperative  buying  and  selling,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  organize  a  new  group  to  do  this  work. 

The  need  then  may  be  thought  of  as,  first,  a  get-together  of  local  groups 
for  mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  work  which  each  is  at- 
tempting to  accomplish;  second,  agreeing  upon  and  working  out  of  a  practical, 
comprehensive  plan  for  future  community  development,  this  to  be  based  on 
actual  needs;  and,  third,  applying  this  plan,  or  program,  as  fast  as  local  cir- 
cumstances will  justify. 

The  plan  which  has  just  been  outlined  is  the  result  of  several  years'  trial 
in  Massachusetts  and  other  states.  It  has  been  evolved  through  experience  in 
a  large  number  of  communities,  and,  on  the  whole,  has  proved  successful.  How- 
ever, it  would  need  to  be  adjusted  to  local,  varying  conditions,  but  the  prin- 
ciples would  probably  remain  the  same. 

Steps  in  Community  Organization 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  some  local  leader  calls  together  representatives 
of  the  various  groups  in  the  community.  These  come  together  and  consider: 
first,  the  possibilities  of  organizing  a  community  council  and  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  organization;  and  second,  whether  the  community  as 
represented  by  the  members  present  is  willing  to  put  in  the  time,  money  and 
brains  necessary  in  order  to  get  results. 

At  this  meeting  it  might  be  well  to  have  some  authority  present  from  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  from  the  University  or  State  Agricul- 
tural College  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  members  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems under  discussion. 
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In  perfecting  the  organization  some  have  found  it  advantageous  as  the 
first  step  to  make  a  community  survey.  The  object  of  this  is  to  get  the  actual 
needs  of  the  community.  If  this  is  decided  upon,  it  should  include  an  inven- 
tory of  farm  production,  farm  management,  transportation  facilities,  mar- 
keting problems,  educational  and  recreational  opportunities,  and  civic  im- 
provement. The  success  of  any  organization  will  depend  on  the  need  of  that 
organization  and  its  ability  to  meet  that  need. 

Besides  making  the  survey  there  are  several  other  things  which  a  com- 
munity council  should  do  promptly:  bring  about  a  clear  understanding  among 
the  various  organizations  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  proposed  council,  and  the 
part  each  group  or  organization  is  to  play  in  working  out  the  program  agreed 
upon;  get  a  statement  from  each  organization  as  to  what  it  is  attempting  to 
do  for  the  community,  and  the  methods  it  is  using  to  bring  this  about;  ex- 
change plans  of  work  for  the  next  six  months;  work  out  a  calendar  of  gather- 
ings of  every  sort  for  the  next  six  months;  and  take  up  any  specific  items  of 
community  interest  which  should   receive  immediate  attention. 

A  Community  Mass  Meeting 

The  first  community  mass  meeting  should  not  be  called  until  plenty  of  time 
has  been  allowed  among  the  various  groups  for  a  perfect  understanding.  It 
sometimes  takes  about  a  year  for  this  to  be  brought  about.  But  when  this  is 
accomplished,  the  first  community  meeting  should  be  called  to  consider  com- 
munity problems.     The  following  line  of  action  is  suggested. 

1.  Take  up  specific  items  of  community  interest  which  should  receive  im- 
mediate attention;  consider  special  problems  in  agriculture  or  community  life 
that  need  to  be  met  at  once;  develop  plans  for  various  community  activities 
such  as  credit  unions,  marketing  associations,  creameries,  and  encourage  in- 
dustries that  will  help  to  bring  them  about;  look  to  the  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional interests  of  the  community  by  encouraging  the  organization  of  literary 
and  debating  societies,  athletic  associations,  music  clubs,  etc.;  also  provide  for 
the  various  community  celebrations,  such  as  a  community  Christmas  tree, 
Labor  Day  program,  Thanksgiving  celebration,  etc. 

2.  At  this  community  meeting  the  first  thing  should  be  the  choosing  of  a 
chairman  and  secretary,  and  it  may  be  advisable  to  fore-go  all  mention  of 
specific  improvements  at  this  time,  as  it  may  often  re-open  old  issues  and 
arouse  antagonism  just  at  the  time  when  the  greatest  harmony  is  needed.  It 
will  be  found  advisable,  if  possible,  to  have  some  one  present  who  has  had 
some  connection  with  successful  community  organization  in  some  other  section. 
The  whole  matter  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  from  all  possible  angles,  and 
a  vote  taken  to  see  whether  the  people   really  desire  to  go  ahead. 

3.  If  action  is  favorable,  certain  committees  should  be  appointed.  It  has 
proved  better  to  have  a  few  general  committees  with  sub-committees.  The 
following   committees   have   been    found   sufficient    for   all   practical   purposes: 

(1)  A  committee  on  farm  production  to  consider  soils,  crops,  animals,  etc.; 

(2)  A  committee  on  farm  business, — farm  supplies,  sale  of  products,  credit, 
farm  records  and  accounts,  etc.;  (3)  A  committee  on  conservation  to  consider 
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purchase  and  use  of  food,  canning,  fuel  supply,  natural  resources,  and  points 
of  scenic  and  historical  value  which  should  be  preserved;  (4)  A  committee  on 
boys'  and  girls'  activities,  to  consider  schools,  educational  clubs,  social  clubs, 
moral  training,  plays,  games,  and  so  forth;  (5)  A  committee  on  community 
life  to  consider  the  home,  health  conditions,  recreation,  civic  improvement,  and 
public  morality. 

Tasks  of  the  Committees 

The  committees  should  be  asked  to  do  two  things:  (1)  Study  the  com- 
munity thoroughly  along  their  respective  lines;  (2)  Call  in  whatever  assist- 
ance can  be  secured  from  state  and  county  organizations,  boards,  and  insti- 
tions;  (3)  Work  out  two  or  three  practical  projects  for  improvement 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  second  mass  meeting. 

A  second  committee  meeting  should  be  called,  and  the  various  problems 
presented  for  discussion.  The  various  committee  chairmen  should  present 
their  projects,  which  should  be  taken  up  separately,  and  discussed  and  put 
to  a  vote.  The  vote  is  taken  merely  to  see  if  the  project  is  approved  or  re- 
jected. Everyone  should  have  his  say,  for  it  is  better  for  opposition  to  ap- 
pear now  than  later.  It  might  well  be  remembered  that  a  community  will  go 
no  farther  nor  faster  in  its  development  than  the  majority  of  the  people  both 
see  and  believe  and  are  willing  to  act.  The  projects  adopted  at  this  meeting 
become  the  community  program,  and  are  carried  out  by  the  different  groups. 

The  Work  of  the  Council 

The  council  should  meet  as  often  as  necessary,  probably  once  a  month, 
with  special  meetings  as  often  as  necessity  may  require.  These  meetings 
should  be  real  community  conferences  on  the  most  important  community  mat- 
ters. Reports  should  be  made  of  work  done  by  the  various  organizations, 
concerning  the  projects  adopted  and  being  carried  out  by  them.  Other  pro- 
jects may  be  decided  on  at  this  meeting  to  be  carried  out  or  started  on  be- 
fore the  next  meeting. 

An  annual  community  meeting  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  making 
reports  and  for  a  summary  of  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year.  All 
the  people  of  the  community  would  be  expected  to  come  together  for  the  re- 
port, and  to  make  plans  for  the  following  year.  This  should  take  the  form  of 
a  permanent  institution  on  the  part  of  the  community,  and  be  looked  to  from 
year  to  year. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  things  should  be  done:  (1)  Reports  should 
be  made  of  the  work  done  by  each  organization  or  group  during  the  past 
year;  (2)  The  council  committees  should  report  the  working  plans  for  the 
coming  year;  (3)  The  chairman,  secretary,  and  committees  for  the  ensuing 
year  should  be  chosen.  In  addition  to  these  matters  of  business  a  program  of 
likely  interest  should  be  carried  out.  A  speaker  might  be  invited  who  would 
discuss  some  questions  of  special  interest  to  the  community  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  Special  community  meetings,  however,  should  be  convened  as 
often  as  there  are  vital  questions  which  will  concern  the  entire  community. 
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In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  quite  impossible,  and  certainly  im- 
practical, to  set  up  any  one  plan  or  method  of  going  about  the  organization  of 
a  community.  Each  community  will  have  its  own  particular  problems  and 
difficulties,  and  its  own  peculiarities.  The  thing  to  be  desired  is  for  the  peo- 
ple to  get  in  mind  the  community  idea,  and  to  go  about  the  uniting  of  all  the 
social  forces  of  the  community  to  make  it  a  reality. 

The  Vital  Principles 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principles  to  be  kept  in  mind: 

(1)  In  any  consolidation  of  community  interests,  the  community  as  a 
whole  should  be  the  natural  unit   of  activity. 

(2)  The  community  has  a  number  of  fundamental  institutions  and  they 
are  represented  by  various  organizations,  but  they  all  have  virtually  the  same 
aim,  and  can  well  unite  for  common  action. 

(3)  No  one  organization  should  be  responsible  for  community  develop- 
ment, but  each  organization  should  do  that  for  which  it  is  best  fitted,  with 
the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  all  the  others. 
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THE  RURAL  MIND— IS  IT  A  MYTH? 

Lee  M.  Brooks,  Orange  County 

In  the  strictest  sense  there  is  no  rural  mind,  any  more  than  there  is  an 
urban  mind  or  army  mind.  As  F.  H.  Allport  says,  "the  General  issues  his 
orders  to  the  army;  but  it  is  always  individual  men  who  obey  t?ie  orders. 
Language  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  speak  conveniently  about  the  collective 
exploits  of  a  body  of  this  sort.  We  say,  'the  army  captured  the  city'  and  are 
as  correctly  understood  as  though  we  had  said  'the  individuals  of  the  army 
captured  the  city.'  But  when  we  read  in  the  words  of  the  older  social 
writers  that  the  crowd  'feels',  and  'wills',  or  is  'intolerant'  and  the  like,  we 
come  perilously  near  to  regarding  the  crowd  as  possessing  a  mind  of  its  own, 
apart  from  the  minds  of  its  individual  members."1  After  all,  is  not  this 
question  largely  one  of  terminology? 

The  word  "mind"  has  been  used  freely  and  idiomatically.  We  are  called 
either  narrow-minded,  broad-minded,  open-minded,  or  feeble-minded;  we  make 
up  our  minds  and  change  our  minds,  and  some  of  us  lose  our  minds.  But 
the  mind  in  question  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  individual  intellectual  activi- 
ty and  the  point  of  view  of  a  group  of  people. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  farmer  and  his  ways  that  it  would 
be  quite  inadvisable  to  avoid  using  many  quotations.  Books  and  periodical 
articles  are  plentiful.  Let  us  view  briefly,  by  direct  quotation  and  by  con- 
densed statement,  what  has  been  expressed  during  the  last  five  years  in  con- 
nection with  the  rural  mind. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  comparison's  sake  to  refer  constantly  to  the  city. 
Also,  by  wider  comparison,  we  find  that  America  possesses  a  higher  quality 
of  rural  folk  on  the  whole  than  is  true  of  the  rest  of  the  world  where  most 
of  the  farming  is  done  by  a  distinct  peasant  class.  In  this  country  the 
farm  stock  and  the  city  people  have  had  the  same  origin  and,  hence,  it  is 
assumed  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  trait  inheritance  between  the 
rural  and  the  urban  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acquired  traits  in  the 
two  environments  are  quite  different. 

Authorities  on  the  "Rural  Mind" 

Four  direct  quotations  from  students  of  rural  life  follow.  K.  L.  Butter- 
field  says  that  farmers  are  different — "they  are  not  peculiar  nor  unique  nor 
inferior, — they  are  just  different.  .  .  .  This  difference  is  not  in  essential 
human  qualities  but  merely  the  effect  of  environment  upon  inherent  traits.     .     . 

"Their  instincts  discharge  through  different  channels  from  those  that  exist 
in  the  crowded  city  and,  hence,  bring,  oftentimes,  different  results,  so  differ- 
ent as  to  produce  the  'rural  mind'."2  Similarly,  E.  R.  Groves  states  that 
"because  of  the  nature  of  his  work  and  his  place  of  livelihood,  the   farmer 


1Social   Psychology,  p.    7. 

2Rural  Mind  and  Social  Welfare,  Foreword. 
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accumulates  his  own  special  psychic  characteristics."3  Another  writer,  L.  L. 
Bernard,  puts  it  this  way:  "Rural  populations  develop  different  ideals,  atti- 
tudes, knowledge  contents,  mental,  and  moral  and  social  skills,  from  those  of 
the  urban  populations;  for  all  of  these  are  in  their  completed  forms  acquired 
rather  than  inherited."4  The  fourth  quotation  is  from  N.  L.  Sims,  who  be- 
lieves that  "the  rural  mind  is  moulded  through  contact  with  nature  and  entire 
reliance  upon  her  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  urban  mind,  which  comes 
near  being  that  of  the  town,  results  from  contact  with  men  and  complete 
dependence  upon  the  various  acts  and  enterprises  manipulated  and  controlled 
by  human  ingenuity.  Villagers  do  not  escape  the  forces  that  make  the  rural 
mind;  these  play  upon  them  fully,  though  in  a  manner  slightly  modified  and 
less  direct  than  upon  the  farmer  of  the  open  fields.  The  village  mind  is, 
therefore,  almost  wholly  the  rural  type  of  mind.  But  the  town,  while  not 
entirely  removed  from  rural  influences,  gets  its  ruling  mental  attitude  from  its 
extrarural  pursuits  and  its  own  environmental  conditions.  Contacts  with  men 
and  the  world  of  affairs  give  a  broader  and  more  liberal  outlook."5 

The  Place  and  the  People 

The  preceding  quotations  point  out  the  existence  of  a  rural  mind  con- 
ditioned by  the  place  and  the  type  of  activity,  and  by  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  human  contacts  which  prevail.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  writers  do  not 
claim  for  the  farmer  a  difference  in  kind,  but  a  difference  in  degree  or  in- 
tensity of  mental  expression.  For  instance,  the  curiosity  of  the  city  man  is 
the  same  stuff,  the  same  quality,  as  that  of  the  farmer,  but  the  weave  of  the 
fabric  is  different,  the  environment  inducing  a  specialized  expression  of  curi- 
osity in  each  case. 

Isolation 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  rural  environment  has  been  its  iso- 
lation. This  has  been  the  bane  of  the  country  life  and  the  condition  which  has 
fostered  the  traditional  narrow  point  of  view,  a  poor  capacity  for  cooperation, 
and  resultant  dissatisfaction.  Probably  the  worst  effect  of  isolation  is  fear, 
which  operates  freely  in  rural  life  and  which  is  the  underlying  reason  for 
much  of  the  farmer's  reluctance  to  yield  to  progressive  measures.  The  im- 
portant element  of  play,  especially  team  play,  has  been  significantly  absent  in 
rural  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  self-reliance,  certain  kinds  of  initiative, 
a  family  loyalty,  a  democratic  spirit,  a  helpful  generosity,  a  sort  of  mutual 
aid  seldom  practiced  in  the  city, — all  these  are  more  or  less  the  products  of 
isolation.  But  the  unfavorable  aspects  of  isolation  far  outweigh  its  benefit, 
as  it  has  affected  the  rural  person. 

None  of  us  can  endure  isolation  for  very  long  at  a  time.  It  affects  our 
mental  state  enormously.  Carried  to  its  extreme,  we  have  that  dreadful  pun- 
ishment of  the  prison  code  known  as  solitary  confinement. 


sRural  Mind  and  Social  Welfare,  p.   185. 

4Research  in  the  Psychology  of  Rural  Life,  Journal  of  Social  Forces,  May  1925,  p.  447. 

^The  Rural  Community,  p.  138. 
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A  few  years  ago  a  college  professor  betook  herself  to  a  remote  rural  place 
for  a  rest.  A  good  supply  of  reading  matter  was  at  hand,  but  she  had  very 
few  individual  contacts.  She  had  not  been  in  her  rural  retreat  very  long  be- 
fore she  found  herself  guilty  of  the  very  thing  she  had  condemned  as  character- 
istic of  country  people,  namely,  listening-in  every  time  the  various  telephone 
rings  broke  the  awful  lonesomeness. 

Human  nature  normally  objects  to  isolation,  and  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously takes  steps  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Rural  folk  like  to  visit  by  the  roadside  or  in  the  field;  they  like  to  take 
note  of  every  passer-by  and  speculate  about  him.  They  compensate  for  the 
solitariness  of  their  work  in  various  ways.  They  fix  up  and  go  to  town,  to 
the  local  fair,  to  the  Chautauqua,  to  church  meetings  and  sociables,  to  the 
movies,  to  lodge  meetings,  or  just  to  the  general  store  where  they  can  meet 
and  talk.  To  the  city  person  who  may  have  a  surfeit  of  interests  and  asso- 
ciations, the  farm  man  and  woman  give  what  often  seems  an  undue  amount 
of  attention  and  time  to  such  contacts.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  if  the 
city  person  is  put  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  amid  rural  surroundings,  he 
will  gradually  take  on  the  color,  the  tone,  the  mannerisms,  and  the  habits 
which  are  common  to  country  life. 

One  writer  suggests  that  the  farmer's  independence  and  individualism 
result  from  isolation  and  from  owning  the  instruments  of  production,  from 
lack  of  supervision,  and  also  because  he  is  free  from  outside  interference.6 
He  mentions  that  the  reserve,  which  we  so  often  find  in  the  rural  person,  is 
the  result  of  physical  and  mental  isolation.  Several  others  have  said  the 
same  thing. 

Traditionalism 

Traditionalism  is  a  product  of  isolation.  "We  have  always  done  things 
this  way"  is  common  utterance,  especially  with  regard  to  school  and  church 
matters.  The  extreme  of  traditionalism  is  to  be  found  among  savages.  The 
Australian  savage  goes  through  an  unbelievably  cruel  schooling  of  a  few 
months  at  the  age  of  twelve, — the  school  was  "good  enough"  for  the  father  so 
it  will  be  good  enough  for  the  boy.  Thus,  where  the  barrier  of  active  or 
passive  isolation  is  present,  a  people  will  be  tradition-bound.  On  the  other 
hand,  Japan  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  happens  quickly  when  iso- 
lation is  broken  and  the  grip  of  tradition  weakened.  The  more  a  person  or 
community  broadens  its  horizons  by  coming  in  touch  with  outside  activities, 
the  more  likely  are  improved  conditions  and  cooperation  to  follow. 

Cooperation  is  the  antithesis  of  individualism.  Allport  further  says  that 
"the  isolation  of  inhabitants  of  a  rural  districts  diminishes  both  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  group  and  social  attitudes  reflecting  the  obligations  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  group.  Zeal  for  securing  approval  and  for  cooperation  through 
awareness  that  others  also  are  laboring  for  the  good  of  the  community,  is 
less  intense   (in  the  country)   than  in  the  city."7     Butterfield  adds  that  "the 


6J.  M.  Williams,  Our  Rural  Heritage,  ch.  XI. 
^Social  Psychology,  p.  382. 
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farmer  will  cooperate  when  he  must  but  that  he  prefers,  instinctively  and  tra- 
ditionally, the  independent  method  of  work,  that  the  tradition  of  self-suffi- 
ciency is  so  strong  that  he  is  reluctant  to  use  the  knowledge  of  experts."8 
P.  L.  Vogt  mentions  older  farmers  who  scorned  the  younger  men  because  they 
preferred  riding  a  plow  to  walking  behind  it, — "the  older  men  gloried  in  their 
physical  strength  but  the  younger  gloried  in  their  ability  to  command  the 
forces  of  nature."8  E.  A.  Ross  writes  that  we  have  intense  individualism  in 
America,  that  here  the  farmer  has  been  slow  to  cooperate,  but  that  specialized 
farming  is  teaching  cooperation  which  is  superseding  individualistic  methods.10 
Galpin  expresses  himself  as  follows:  "The  hoe  farmer,  almost  wholly  re- 
leased from  social  pressure,  working  without  supervision  and  competition, 
conforming  tradition  and  custom,  developed  self-reliance  and  felt  that  his 
ideas,  point  of  view,  and  judgment  were  as  authentic  as  the  voice  of  GocL 
The  hoe  farmer's  undisturbed  habits  of  solitary  life  and  labor  make  deep 
grooves  in  his  consciousness.""  Williams  states  that  adherence  to  custom 
has  characterized  rural  communities  all  over  the  world,  and  that  so  long  as 
elemental  impulses  are  satisfied  under  prevailing  customs  of  rural  life,  the 
intellectual  and  rivalrous  impulses  are  not  stimulated.12 

These  extended  references  have  been  given  to  show  the  agreement  exist- 
ing among  those  who  have  studied  rural  mental  attitudes.  Such  casual 
inference  and  explanations  as  these  writers  give  are  based  on  that  which  per- 
tains to  an  isolated  environment. 

Characteristics  of  the  Rural  Man 

While  there  are  several  characteristics  of  the  rural  situation  which  might 
well  be  dwelt  upon,  the  more  or  less  unrelated  factors  of  fear  and  play  need 
special  consideration,  because  of  the  important  influence  they  have  upon  life 
as  a  whole,  and,  specifically,  upon  the  element  of  cooperation. 

It  is  in  childhood  that  the  chain  of  fear  is  forged  which  extends  through 
adulthood.  This  fear  is  of  the  psychic  type  rather  than  the  physical  type. 
The  fear  method  of  controlling  children;  adult  manifestations  of  fear  in  the 
presence  of  children;  superstitions  passed  on;  the  influence  of  unwholesome 
hired  help;  the  traditional  funeral;  the  rural  school  contacts;  hell-fire  Sunday 
school  teaching,  and  so  forth, — these,  in  an  isolated  environment,  often  mean 
the  fixation  of  fear  and  the  subsequent  lack  of  confidence  and  ability  to  co- 
operate. 

The  Absence  of  Play  on  the  Farm 

Play  has  never  had  the  place  it  deserved  on  the  farm.  The  old  idea  was 
that  play  wasted  time  and  that  work  would  give  plenty  of  exercise.  Watson 
in  his  book  on  behavioristic  psychology  states  that  play  is  a  "form  of  in- 
stinctive activity  the  stimulus  to  which  is  unquestionably  in  doubt.'^a    What- 


BThe  Farmer  and  the  New  Dap. 

^Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology. 

10What  is  America.  Ch.   6. 

uRural  Life,  Ch.  II. 

^Oiir  Rural  Heritage,  Ch.  I. 

12aJ'sychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Behaviorist,  p.  260. 
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ever  play  may  come  from  it  lies  deep  and  necessary  in  human  nature.  We 
know  that  play  gives  direction  to  the  mental  as  well  as  to  the  physical  nature. 
Rural  regions  have  only  lately  begun  to  learn  the  value  of  such  team  games 
as  baseball,  football,  soccer,  basketball,  hockey,  volley  ball,  and  others.  More 
power  to  the  Church,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  Association,  and  all  those 
agencies  which  are  developing  the  religion  of  play  in  the  country !  Jumping 
rope,  pitching  quoits,  and  playing  checkers  are  good,  but  group  and  team 
games  are  better  because  they  help  develop  the  spirit  of  give-and-take,  proper 
subordination  of  the  individual, — in  short,  true  cooperation. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  familiar  evidences  of  mutual  aid  so  character- 
istic of  country  folk,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  influences  and  conditions  with 
which  the  farmer  has  to  deal.  Weather  trends  must  be  constantly  in  mind, 
for  the  weather  is  either  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  If  farm  equipment  needs  re- 
pairing he  must  qualify  as  carpenter,  painter,  plumber,  mechanic,  and  be  more 
or  less  veterinarian.  He  must  be  familiar  with  remedial  measures  for  cows 
and  automobiles.  He  is  his  own  boss  so  far  as  his  daily  program  is  con- 
cerned, for  if  he  is  driven  at  all  he  must  be  a  self-starter  and  drive  himself. 
His  ingenuity,  persistence,  forehandedness,  and  combativeness  are  called  into 
practice  by  his  surroundings. 

The  Passing  of  Isolation 

But  the  isolated  environment  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
rural  mail  service;  catalogues,  magazines,  libraries;  the  telephone;  improved 
farm  machinery;  the  automobile  and  better  roads;  the  movies;  and  the  radio, 
have  altered  the  rural  situation.  News  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  was  hours  and  days  in  reaching  many  of  our  country  districts, 
but  today  the  most  remote  farmer  can  put  on  the  radio  ear-phones  and  get 
world  news,  daily  market  reports,  be  entertained  by  political  conventions, 
band  concerts,  and  European  opera,  to  say  nothing  of  enduring  city-made 
jazz.  Recent  material  progress  has  had  a  very  obvious  effect  on  life  every- 
where but  especially  on  the  country  districts. 

Factors  already  mentioned  have  done  much  to  eliminate  the  town-country 
bitterness  of  former  days.  The  farmer  used  to  feel  inferior  to  the  towns- 
man. "The  farmer  frequently  complains  of  the  superiority  that  the  villager 
assumes.  It  is  the  self-assertive  farmer  who  feels  the  injury.  If  the  feeling 
of  superiority  is  really  present  in  the  mind  of  the  villager,  it  is  rooted  in  the 
same  instinct.  The  contact  of  country  and  village  children,  teachers  tell  us, 
occasionally  shows  the  same  collision  of  self-assertion  which  exists  too  often 
between  the  villager  and  the  countryman."13  If  this  feeling  exists  anywhere 
today  there  is  no  excuse  for  it.  The  farmer  can  get  into  his  automobile,  or 
into  his  neighbor's  machine  and  drive  over  good  roads  to  his  lodge  or  club 


lsRural  Mind  and  Social  Welfare,  p.  75. 
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meeting  where  social  intercourse  can  be  full,  free,  and  constructive.  Today, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  occupation  and  intellectual  opportunity  and  ability,  the 
farmer  has  no  reason  for  any  feeling  of  inferiority  if  he  avails  of  the  best 
that  science,  art,  education,  and  social  contacts  have  to  offer. 

Conclusions 

In  conclusion,  while  the  nature  of  his  toil  has  affected  him  physiologically, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  hoe  farmer,  yet  his  nervous  system,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  like  that  of  other  men  in  structure,  brain  size,  and  so  forth.  How 
much  does  native  intellectual  endowment  and  how  much  does  environment 
shape  our  mental  means  and  ends?  Nobody  knows.  It  is  reasonably  certain, 
however,  that  if  a  Fifth  Avenue  financier  and  a  North  Carolina  farmer  ex- 
changed babies,  the  babies  would  grow  up  true  to  environment.  There  would 
be  nothing  inherent  in  the  one  to  drive  him  north  to  make  a  million,  or  in  the 
other  to  drive  him  south  to  grow  cotton.  Those  who  have  studied  man- 
kind have  come  to  feel  rather  generally  that  environment  is  more  potent  than 
heredity,  psychically.  However,  recent  years  have  brought  so  many  reversals 
in  the  field  of  things  which  were  considered  axiomatic,  or  nearly  so,  that  we 
tend  to  hook  a  question  mark  onto  almost  every  line  of  thought.  Who  dares 
to  say  that  we  have  a  single  instinct  or  that  a  straight  line  is  not  crooked? 

As  we  stated  at  the  beginning,  recent  psychology  rules  out  any  sort  of  a 
group  mind,  in  other  words,  a  rural  mind.  "At  every  point  we  are  led  back 
to  the  individual  as  the  locus  of  all  that  we  may  call  'mind'."1* 

The  belief  may  be  ventured  that  authorities  like  Butterfield,  Groves,  Sims, 
and  others  are  using  the  term  "rural  mind"  as  a  short  way  of  referring  to  the 
apparent  average  attitude  and  expression  of  mind  of  rural  individuals. 

While  it  would  be  impossible  to  chart  precisely  this  average  attitude  of 
mind,  yet  experience  has  shown  that  in  such  characteristics  as  deliberateness, 
caution,  thrift,  and  other  qualities  which  arise  emphatically  from  environ- 
mental sources,  the  farmer  has  been  different  in  mental  attitude  and  self-ex- 
pression from  the  urban  man. 

Finally,  let  us  point  out  what  has  been  implicit  at  least,  that  the  so-called 
rural  mind  is  fading  out  in  proportion  as  isolation  is  eradicated.  Individualism 
and  independence  are  giving  way  to  socialization,  and  tradition  is  making  way 
for  science. 

The  question  seems  to  be  one  of  terminology.  Man  is  born  an  individual, 
he  lives  as  an  individual,  and  he  dies  as  an  individual.  The  rural  mind  in  the 
exact  scientific  sense  does  not  exist  but  there  has  been,  and  there  still  lingers, 
a  rural  attitude  of  mind  born  and  bred  in  the  open  spaces;  and  beneficently 
it  has  breathed  into  our  national  life  a  wholesome  fragrance  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  rocks   and  rills,  woods  and  templed  hills. 


^Social  Psychology,  p.  9. 
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RACE  CO-OPERATION  FOR  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY  ADVANCEMENT 

Arthur  Raper,  Davidson  County 

Constructive  race  cooperation  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  in  the 
Southern  states  will  be  realized.  It  is  now  being  realized.  The  difficult  art 
of  working  together  and  living  separately  is  being  learned  by  the  whites  and 
the  negroes. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  these  races  lived  together  and  worked  together.  It 
is  true  that  a  few  Southern  aristocrats  did  not  have  to  work,  and  that  some 
poor  whiles  did  not  work  with  the  negroes,  but  the  masses  of  the  whites,  either 
as  small  farmers  or  day  laborers,  worked  with  the  slaves.  Although  the  large 
slave  owners  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
negro  slaves  in  the  South  were  owned  by  these  few  large  slave  owners.  The 
master's  house  was  surrounded  by  cabins;  the  cabin  dwellers  got  their  food, 
clothing,  assignment  of  tasks,  and  even  their  companions  through  the  offices 
of  the  big  house.  The  big  house  and  the  cabins  represented  the  economic  and 
cultural  unit  of  the  old  South.  This  system  made  it  necessary  for  the  negroes 
and  the  whites  to  live  together. 

Emancipation  and  Individualistic  Competition 

Then  came  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  The  old  order  was  disrupted. 
Emancipation  gave  the  negroes  neither  land,  capital,  training,  nor  leadership. 
In  fact,  the  negroes  retained  the  same  relative  position  in  the  economic  and 
cultural  life  of  the  South:  they  were  at  the  bottom  as  slaves,  they  were  at  the 
bottom  as  freedmen.  Emancipation  gave  the  negro  no  added  economic  status, 
but  it  did  afford  him  the  freedom  of  movement  which  has  been  most  far  reach- 
ing in  results.  The  threat  to  move  is  the  only  effective  defense  weapon  the 
negro  has  had  which  he  could  use  against  his  employers.  As  a  reaction  against 
this  practice  of  the  negroes,  a  system  of  semi-peonage— effected  by  various 
schemes  of  tenant  farming  on  credit — designed  to  lessen  their  mobility,  was 
called  into  being  by  the  white  landowner,  and  in  some  few  isolated  rural  dis- 
tricts it  has,  to  all  practical  purposes,  re-enslaved  the  negroes.  This  system, 
however,  did  not  become  widespread  enough  to  influence  vitally  the  general 
mobility  of  the  freedmen. 

Upon  emancipation,  when  the  negro  was  thrown  into  free  and  individual- 
istic competition,  the  mobility  of  the  negroes  resulted  in  certain  fixations  of 
residence,  according  to  income,  and  eventually  in  spatial  segregation.  Ac- 
cordingly, every  Southern  city  and  town  has  its  "Haiti",  "Black  Bottom", 
"Monkey   Bottom",  or   "Black   Belt." 

The  fact  that  the  negroes  are  segregated  in  these  low-rent  areas  is  signifi- 
cant in  a  study  of  race  advancement  through  cooperation.  The  growth  of 
negro  freedom  may  be  seen  as  a  cause  and  as  a  result  of  spatial  segregation. 
First,  the  negroes  cannot  afford  to  live  elsewhere  in  the  urban  community; 
second,  the  negroes  desire  to  live  together. 
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The  negro  is  compelled  to  live  in  the  cheap-rent  area.  He  occupies  the 
lowest  place  in  economic  life,  and  hence  must  necessarily  live  where  others 
least  desire  to  live — his  very  position  compels  him  to  gravitate  towards  the 
cheap-rent  area  of  the  urban  community.  This  may  seem  at  first  glance  an 
argument  for  race  inferiority,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery  was  teaching  the  negroes  the  English  language,  English  cus- 
toms, and  how  to  work,  it  was  also*  necessarily  thwarting  their  initiative  and 
teaching  them  to  associate  all  labor  with  slavery.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
although  slavery  had  given  the  negroes  valuable  training,  it  had  not  fitted 
them  for  the  free  and  individualistic  competition  into  which  emancipation 
thrust  them.  Emancipation,  then,  did  not  give  the  negro  his  economic  or  cul- 
tural freedom,  but  rather  it  afforded  him  a  means  by  which  he  could  eventu- 
ally work  out  his  economic  and  cultural  freedom. 

Natural  Segregation  and  the  Negro  Cultural  Unit 

The  negroes  desire  to  live  among  their  own  people.  They  can  have  no 
status  outside  their  group,  the  whites  do  not  like  them  as  neighbors  and  re- 
fuse them  as  associates.  All  outside  forces  tend  to  identify  them  with  their 
racial  group.  They  can  be  detected  readily  and  unmistakably  when  out  of 
"their  place."  The  occasional  European  immigrant  in  the  South  occupies 
at  least  temporarily  the  same  economic  level  as  the  negro.  The  immigrant, 
however,  can  rise  in  business  and  escape  the  slum  dwellers,  but  the  negro  can- 
not escape  his  color.  In  this  way  the  immigrants  are  being  absorbed  cultur- 
ally. On  the  other  hand,  while  the  negroes  are  not  being  absorbed  by  the 
whites,  they  are  developing  a  culture  of  their  own. 

The  first  negro  neighborhoods  were  doubtless  called  into  being  by  the 
natural  functioning  of  economic  factors,  for  competition  functions  as  a  selec- 
tive agent,  and  residence  is  determined  largely  by  the  income  of  the  bread- 
winner. But  the  type  of  people  which  competition  forces  into  the  cheap-rent 
area  in  turn  gives  a  characteristic  local  color  to  the  neighborhood.  This  neigh- 
borhood attracts  others  of  its  kind,  it  becomes  more  than  a  geographic  expres- 
sion; it  becomes  a  cultural  world  in  which  the  wishes  of  a  certain  type  of  peo- 
ple can  be  realized,  in  which  they  may  have  intimate  contacts,  and  definite 
status.  This  community  develops  its  own  institutions,  its  own  philosophy,  its 
own  characteristics.  It  develops  its  own  leaders,  and  further  than  that,  it 
evolves  a  community  consciousness  and  group  pride  which  are  expressed  by 
certain  claims  and  demands  which  it  makes  for  itself.  It  resembles  a  type  of 
nationalistic  movement.  It  becomes,  as  Booker  T.  Washington  said,  "A  na- 
tion within  a  nation."1 

Negro  segregation  is  nation-wide  and  of  national  importance.  The  great 
northern  migration  of  negroes  has  been  accompanied  by  most  clear-cut  segre- 
gation. The  Black  Belt  in  Chicago,  and  Harlem  of  New  York,  are  examples 
of  this  segregation.  In  these  northern  negro  communities  elaborate  institu- 
tions develop  which  support  many  professional  and  business  men  of  their 
own   race. 


XR.    E.    Park,    "Racial    Assimilation    in    Secondary    Groups",    Publications    of    the 
American  Sociological  Society,  VIII    (1913).  75-82. 
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With  the  industrialization  of  the  South  the  old  domestic  economy  is  break- 
ing down;  the  negroes  are  migrating  to  the  cities.  The  old  characteristic  pri- 
mary relation  between  whites  and  blacks  is  being  supplanted  by  an  impersonal 
secondary  type  of  relationship. 

Whites  and  negroes  are  more  closely  associated  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  personal  and  domestic  service  than  in  any  others  of  the  general  occupa- 
tions. In  view  of  this  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  number  of  negroes 
gainfully  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  decreased  from  2,893,373  in  1910, 
to  2,178,888  in  1920,  or  a  decrease  of  714,487.2  Domestic  and  personal  service 
employment  showed  a  similar  trend;  with  1,122,262  in  1910  and  1,064,590  in 
1920,  a  decrease  of  57,673.3  The  two  combined  show  a  loss  of  772,159.  While 
these  occupations  show  a  loss  the  number  of  negroes  gainfully  employed  in 
trade,  extraction  of  minerals,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  public 
service,  professional  service,  and  clerical  occupations  shows  an  increase  from 
1,176,898  in  1910  to  1,586,673  in  1920,  a  total  gain  of  403,775.4 

Southern  Society — A  Bi-Cultural  Organization 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  that  this  shift  of  occupational  em- 
ployment is  coming  about  because  of  the  movement  of  the  negroes  from  the 
rural  to  the  urban  communities,  from  primary  to  secondary  relations  with  the 
whites.  This  shift  from  country  to  town  in  turn  means  negro  community  life, 
for  as  has  been  shown,  the  negroes  become  segregated  in  cities  and  segrega- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  subsequent  development  of  a  local  culture  with  in- 
stitutions of  its  own.  These  institutions  support  some  negro  professional  men, 
and  quite  a  few  business  men. 

Negro  professional  men,  and  negroes  who  own  business  enterprises  in  the 
negro  communities,  are  economically  dependent  upon  their  race,  but  they  are 
not  economically  dependent  upon  the  whites  as  are  the  masses  of  their  race. 
These  economically  independent  negroes  have  places  of  leadership  among  their 
group.  Therefore  the  individuals  of  the  negro  community  who  are  least  de- 
pendent upon  the  whites  are  the  natural  leaders  of  their  community.  These 
negro  leaders  play  the  same  role  in  their  communities  that  the  professional 
men  and  business  men  occupy  in  the  white  communities;  they  advocate  the 
continued  development  of  the  negro  community,  the  further  establishment  of 
negro  banks,  and  business  enterprises;  they  emphasize  the  importance  of 
community  programs,  and  act  as  the  promoters  of  welfare  activities,  and  as 
leaders  in  advancing  community  spirit  and  race  pride;  in  short,  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  community  and  consequently  do  all  they  can  to  enlarge  it 
and  make  it  more  wholesome. 

Race  cooperation  in  the  highest  possible  degree  for  town  and  country  ad- 
vancement is  possible  only  when  both  races  are  organized.  At  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  race  cooperation  was  impossible;  it  would  be  impossible  today  had 
the  negro  community  not  developed,  but,  this  is  no  issue,  for  the  negro  com- 


2United  States  Census,  1925,  Vol.  IX,  page  341. 

*Ibid. 

*Ibid. 
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munity  has  developed  and  now  represents  a  cultural  unit  of  Southern  society. 
Close  by  this  newly  formed  negro  cultural  unit  is  the  older  and  more  domi- 
nant white  community,  the  white  cultural  unit. 

Now  the  case  is  stated.  The  problem  is  evident,  how  can  these  two  sepa- 
rate communities  be  made  conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  the  larger  re- 
gional community  which  includes  both  of  them?  How  can  they  cooperate  so 
as  to  guarantee  every  member  of  either  group  a  means  for  enjoying  unhamp- 
ered normal  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  protection  from  disease, 
vice,  and  crime? 

Methods  of  Effecting  Race  Cooperation 

The  methods  by  which  this  desired  cooperation  can  be  brought  about  will 
necessarily  vary  with  conditions.  In  the  larger  urban  communities  of  North 
Carolina  the  negroes  at  present  constitute  a  unit  of  organization.  The  negroes 
in  the  surrounding  rural  areas  are  essentially  a  part  of  this  urban  community, 
they  are  attracted  there  by  the  usual  fascinations  which  the  city  has  to  offer 
to  a  rural  people.  The  leaders  of  this  community  are  now  cooperating  with 
the  leaders  of  the  white  race  in  such  matters  as  public  health  programs, 
public  nursing,  school  attendance,  development  of  supervised  playgrounds, 
street  improvement,  and  so  on.  Only  a  good  beginning  has  been  accomplished, 
however,  even  in  this  field.  But,  advances  are  being  made,  and,  with  the 
organization  of  state  negro  welfare  activities  and  other  like  developments,  the 
leaders  of  both  races  are  finding  their  problems  to  be  the  same,  and  are 
learning  to  cooperate  in  efforts  to  improve  conditions.  Real  progress  is  made 
by  this  cooperation;  a  whole  community  program  can  be  used,  and  the  whole 
community  benefited  by  its  use.  This  relation  between  the  races  further  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  bi-racial  organization  is  a  spontaneous  development  ac- 
companying negro  segregation  in  the  larger  urban  communities. 

The  County  as  the  Administrative  Unit 

In  the  small  urban  community  the  situation  is  much  more  difficult,  for  the 
negroes  have  not  yet  developed  leaders  of  their  own.  Their  institutions  are 
not  financially  strong  enough  to  support  the  best  of  the  well-trained  negro 
professional  men,  nor  is  the  negro  district  large  enough  to  maintain  any  negro 
business  enterprises  of  consequence.  Further  than  the  fact  of  insufficient 
numbers,  the  negroes  find  themselves  between  two  conflicting  tendencies:  on 
the  one  hand  their  own  weak  institutions  and  half-emancipated  leaders  tend 
to  center  their  interests  on  things  of  their  own  race,  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  tend  to  conform — outwardly  at  least — to  the  standards  which  the  whites 
expect  them  to  follow.  Race  cooperation  can  hardly  exist  where  conditions 
are  such.  It  seems  that  the  only  way  to  improve  this  condition  is  by  the  en- 
largement of  these  negro  communities.*  But  the  rural  negroes  find  no  charac- 
teristic negro  cultural  life  in  this  hybrid  type  of  community,  and  consequently 
are  not  attracted  to  it  as  they  are  to  the  larger  urban  centers.     With  the  in- 


*The  Phillis  Wheatley  Center,  Greenville,   S.   C,  represents  an   experiment  in  the 
smaller  urban  community.     See  The  Southern  Workman,  Nov.,  1925.  pp.  497-504. 
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crease  of  industrialization,  the  negro  population  of  many  of  these  towns  will 
become  large  enough  to  develop  a  culture  of  their  own.  One  way  of  advancing 
race  cooperation  where  the  negro  settlements  remain  small  is  by  the  further 
development  of  the  county  as  the  administrative  unit.  This  suggestion  is  in 
harmony  with  the  present  trend  in  North  Carolina;  the  county  is  the  admin- 
istrative unit  in  governmental  organization  as  well  as  for  education,  public 
welfare,  public  health,  farm  demonstration,  and  so  on.  The  county  is  the  nat- 
ural unit  for  the  further  expansion  of  negro  activities  of  a  group  nature.  This 
will  tend  to  create  a  negro  cultural  center  in  each  county  where  the  numbers 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  it.  This  administrative  organization  unit  will  furnish 
ready  means  by  which  the  race  leaders  can  present  programs  for  race  ad- 
vancement to  their  people. 

Now,  just  what  can  be  done  where  the  negro  population  is  entirely  rural? 
The  town  is  often  small  and  far  away,  the  negroes  are  scattered  widely,  the 
majority  of  them  have  no  rapid  means  of  transportation.  The  churches  and 
schools  are  able  to  do  but  little;  the  churches  are  weak,  the  schools  are  neces- 
sarily far  apart  and  inadequately  equipped.  In  short,  the  negroes  have  de- 
veloped scarcely  any  institutions  of  their  own  in  these  sparsely  settled  rural 
areas,  but  rather  they  have  shabby  imitations  of  the  not-too-good  institutions 
which  the  whites  have  developed  in  these  rural  sections.  The  county  admin- 
istrative unit  is  the  only  means  of  organization  in  these  rural  districts,  and 
even  then,  if  they  constitute  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  population,  as 
is  often  the  case,  there  is  but  little  chance  for  improving  the  present  situation, 
for  they  are  not  numerically  strong  enough  to  support  separate  institutions. 

Attitudes  and  Bi-Racial  Organization 

Henry  Grady  stated  the  Southerner's  problem  when  he  said:  "This  problem 
is  to  carry  on  in  her  body  politic  two  separate  races,  equal  in  their  civil  and 
political  rights  and  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  She  must  carry  these  races  in 
peace;  for  discord  means  ruin.  She  must  carry  them  separately;  for  assimi- 
lation means  debasement.  She  must  carry  them  in  equal  justice;  for  to  this 
she  is  pledged  in  honor  and  gratitude.  She  must  carry  them  even  unto  the 
end;  for  in  human  probability  she  will  never  be  quit  of  either."5 

Many  anthropologists  assure  us  that  the  negro  and  the  white  races  can- 
not exist  side  by  side  in  the  South.  Some  claim  that  the  negroes  are  dying 
out,  while  others  tell  us  that  they  are  gradually  becoming  "whitened"  and  will 
be  absorbed  eventually  by  the  whites.  There  is  still  another  group  who  con- 
tend that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  race. 

This  paper  does  not  propose  to  predict  what  the  ultimate  outcome  will  be, 
nor  does  it  claim  that  races  do,  or  do  not  exist,  or  that  the  white  man  is 
either  superior  or  inferior  as  compared  with  the  negro;  but  it  does  wish  to 
frankly  face  the  situation  as  we  find  it  today,  and  insist  that  progress  can  be 
made  only  in  so  far  as  we  face  the  whole  situation. 

These  two  points  will  be  mentioned  as  most  fundamentally  important  to 
remember  when  proposing  any  plan  for  race  cooperation.     First,  the  masses  of 


5A.  B.  Hart,   The  Southern  South,  p.   151. 
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whites  consider  the  negroes  as  inferiors.  Second,  the  whites  are  willing  to 
recognize  the  negroes  who  sufficiently  demonstrate  their  ability  to  lead  their 
own  race. 

The  masses  of  whites  consider  the  negroes  as  inferiors.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington puts  it  this  way:  "When  a  white  boy  undertakes  a  task,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  he  will  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  people  are  surprised  if  the 
negro  does  not  fail.  In  a  word,  the  negro  youth  starts  out  with  the  presump- 
tion against  him."9  DuBois  says  that  "the  humblest  white  employee  knows 
that  the  better  he  does  his  work  the  more  chance  there  is  for  him  to  rise  in 
business.  The  black  employee  knows  that  the  better  he  does  his  work  the 
longer  he  may  do  it;  he  cannot  hope  for  promotion."7  Charles  Johnston  ex- 
presses the  same  idea  when  he  says:  "The  negro  worker  facing  a  job  con- 
fronts the  cankered  traditions  of  centuries  built  upon  social  dogma 

Racial  orthodoxy  seems  to  demand  that  the  respective  status  of  the  white  and 
the  negro  races  be  maintained  as  nearly  intact  as  the  interests  of  industry  will 
permit."8 

The  widespread  feeling  that  the  negro  is  inferior  may  be  seen,  for  example, 
in  relation  to  the  status  of  the  domestic  servant  in  the  South.  Domestic  work 
was  done  by  slaves;  therefore  no  white  person  with  status  can  afford  to  become 
a  domestic.  The  slave  did  it,  it  came  to  be  slave's  work  and  even  today  the 
negro  is  considered  inferior  for  doing  that  which  the  whites  taught  him  to  do, 
and  that  which  the  whites  still  expect  him  to  do. 

The  fact  that  the  whites  considered  the  negroes  as  inferior  has  necessitated 
the  development  of  two  sets  of  institutions.  The  whites  are  perfectly  willing 
that  the  negroes  have  good  institutions  of  their  own,  but  they  are  cautious  of 
any  proposed  plan  that  even  remotely  suggests  the  possible  combination  of 
white  and  black  institutions.  The  negroes  perhaps  desire  separate  institutions 
as  much  as  the  whites,  the  present  trend  of  segregation  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  is  the  case,  at  any  rate. 

The  whites  are  fearful  of  "social  equality," — this  doubtless  aids  the  negro 
group  most  directly  since  it  forces  the  capable  negroes  to  identify  themselves 
with  their  own  race  as  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  secure  higher  status 
for  themselves — I  repeat,  the  whites  are  fearful  of  "social  equality,"  but  the 
whites  recognize  the  negro  who  is  interested  in  and  capable  of  correctly  lead- 
ing his  own  people.  Of  course,  the  question  here  is:  Who  is  to  determine  what 
"correctly  leading"  is?  Well,  let's  put  it  this  way:  the  negro  who  can  please 
his  own  group  and  at  the  same  time  command  the  respect  and  recognition  of 
the  whites  is  "correctly  leading"  the  negro  race. 

The  negro  leaders  may  be  compelled  to  demonstrate  and  redemonstrate 
their  fitness  for  leadership.  This  condition  is  seen  in  terms  of  conservatism, 
but  it  produces  negro  leaders  who  create  permanent  positions  for  their  race. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  for  example,  demonstrated  conclusively  that  a  negro 
can  create  and  supervise  a  negro  industrial  school  in  the  far  South,  and  as  a 


eVp  from  Slavery,   p.    36. 
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result  the  principalship  of  Tuskegee  belongs  to  his  race.  This  conserva- 
tism on  the  part  of  the  whites  is  laying  a  firm  basis  upon  which  race  co- 
operation can  develop  in  that  it  evolves  the  kind  of  leaders  which  it  respects. 
Advancement  may  be  slow  by  this  method,  but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  constructively  effected  under  our  present  conditions.  There  is  no 
need  for  revolution  while  following  this  mode  of  procedure.  The  rate  of  ad- 
vancement through  cooperation  between  the  races  will  tend  to  increase  as  the 
negroes  demonstrate  their  ability  to  handle  their  group  in  such  a  way  as  will 
be  satisfactory  to  both  races.  This  method  is  cumulative  in  that  the  results 
of  each  successful  experiment  in  the  field  of  race  cooperation  will  automati- 
cally serve  as  evidence  for  further  cooperation. 

Summary 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  race  segregation  is  a  natural  tendency  result- 
ing from  the  functioning  of  economic  and  cultural  forces;  that  there  evolves 
from  within  this  segregated  area  a  local  culture  and  local  institutions  which 
develop  and  support  negro  leaders.  Next,  it  was  shown  that  the  leaders  of  the 
two  races  in  the  larger  urban  communities  are  already  cooperating  in  many 
ways;  that  the  best  plan  for  the  small  urban  communities  was  through  the 
use  of  the  county  as  an  administrative  unit,  so  organized  as  to  include  the 
town  and  surrounding  rural  population  within  a  single  functional  unit;  and 
that  cooperation  is  well  nigh  impossible  where  the  negroes  constitute  but  a 
small  proportion  of  thinly  inhabited  areas.  Finally,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
since  the  masses  of  whites  consider  the  negroes  as  inferiors,  any  plan  for  race 
advancement  through  cooperation  must  recognize  this  fact;  but  that  in  spite 
of  this  condition,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  the  negro  race  is  producing  leaders 
who  command  the  respect  and  the  recognition  of  both  races,  and  that  this  af- 
fords a  firm  basis  for  the  further  development  of  town  and  country  advance- 
ment through  race  cooperation. 
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TOWN  AND  COUNTRYSIDE  UNDER  ONE 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

J.  J.  Rhyste.  Gaston  County 

The  status  of  a  community  rests  upon  the  enterprise  of  the  people  living 
within  its  bounds.  Since  the  people  make  the  community  and  shape  its  gov- 
ernment, it  is  desirable  to  speak  first  of  the  people. 

The  Nature  of  a  Rural  Community 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  agriculture  in  requiring  relatively  more  space  than 
other  industries,  country  population  is  necessarily  less  dense.  As  a  result, 
isolation  is  certain  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  depending  upon  the  facilities 
for  travel  and  the  social  bent  of  the  population.  Individualism,  to  varying 
degrees,  is  the  inevitable  result,  and  with  individualism  come  various  segre- 
gating factors. 

In  view  of  the  much  larger  number  of  daily  contacts  and  the  unconscious 
effect  the  same  have  in  producing  a  better  spirit  of  cooperation,  it  seems 
safe  to  state  that  townsfolk  are  less  subject  to  extremes  of  individualism. 
That  there  do  exist  differences  between  town  and  country  populations  can 
hardly  be  denied ;  that  these  differences  are  often  very  real  and  pronounced 
is  also  a  fact  fairly  evident;  that  these  differences  tend  to  lessen  the  co- 
operative spirit  between  town  and  country  also  goes  without  saying.  Further, 
the  farmer  may  feel  the  difference  to  be  so  pronounced  that,  in  addition  to 
destroying  the  cooperative  spirit,  an  additional  barrier  in  the  form  of  suspi- 
cion and  skepticism  may  be  built  up  to   further  obstruct  amicable  relations. 

We  believe,  however,  that  there  are  certain  factors  which  are  tending  to 
do  away  with  the  traditional  differences  between  town  and  country  people.  In 
the  light  of  these  alleviating  factors,  we  feel  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to 
bring  town  and  country  closer  together  and  to  banish  forever  the  traditional 
suspicion  mentioned,  but  that  some  constructive  cooperative  programs  are  not 
only  possible  but  practicable  and  that  the  future  will  see  the  practical  ful- 
fillment of  measures  hitherto  considered  impracticable. 

In  North  Carolina 

Restricting  the  discussion  for  the  present  to  North  Carolina,  we  see  the 
improved  highway  systems  of  the  state  opening  up  so  called  "lost  provinces" 
and  remote  backwoods  regions.  The  ever  increasing  ratio  of  automobiles 
among  farm  as  well  as  city  folk  facilitates  means  of  travel,  increases  the  far- 
mer's contacts  and,  in  short,  brings  him  in  closer  touch  with  the  doings  of  the 
city.  This  factor  alone  is  doing,  and  has  done,  possibly  more  than  any  other, 
or  what  otherwise  would  have  been  impossible,  for,  in  a  sense,  the  highway  is 
the  base  of  progress. 

Made  possible  by  the  developed  highway  system  in  the  first  place,  is  the 
consolidated   rural   school,  which,  even  though  yet   strictly   rural,  has   greatly 
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widened  the  farmer's  contacts.  We  have  here  examples  of  the  combination 
of  several  neighborhoods,  the  school  thus  tending  to  form  a  new  community 
with  the  school  house  as  the  center. 

Further,  many  town  or  city  school  districts  in  North  Carolina  have  for 
years  taken  in  varying  amounts  of  rural  territory,  the  bounds  of  the  school 
district  being  in  no  wise  harmonious  to  or  congruent  with  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  town.  Here  again  have  resulted  benefits  otherwise  not  to  be  derived 
in  helping  to  break  down  the  feeling  of  difference  between  the  people  in  town 
and  country.  When  the  children  of  the  farmer  can  associate  and  mingle  freely 
with  the  children  of  merchants  or  of  manufacturers,  a  long  step  toward  the 
desired  goal  has  been  scored.  In  this  instance  the  property  of  the  farmer  is 
taxed  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  running  the  school  just  as  is  the  property 
of  the  merchant  or  the  manufacturer.  The  plan  has  worked  so  well  in  gen- 
eral that  the  tendency  is  toward  the  ever-widening  of  the  bounds  of  the  school 
district  to  include  more  and  more  farm  families  at  the  request  of  the  farmers 
themselves. 

Political  Cooperation 

If  farm  and  town  can  cooperate  in  matters  of  education;  if  progress  to 
the  point  where  the  farmer  is  willing  to  share  in  the  expense  in  order  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  the  city  school  has  been  achieved;  if  the  townspeople  seek 
the  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the  country  along  educational  lines,  what  is 
there  in  the  way  of  political  cooperation  also? 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  activity  wherein  town  and  country  have,  in 
many  instances,  learned  to  cooperate.  Reference  here  is  to  the  religious  ac- 
tivity. By  no  means  all  of  our  rural  population  attend  country  churches. 
Rural  sections  contingent  to  towns  generally  have  their  membership  in  the 
town  churches.  Where  there  is  a  country  church  near  the  town  it  often  hap- 
pens that  a  part  of  the  membership  is  constituted  by  people  living  in  the  town. 
In  so  far  as  the  church  serves  the  two  groups  jointly,  it  is  helping  in  no  little 
way  to  advance  the  desired  relations. 

The  further  tendency  having  to  do  with  the  decentralization  of  residential 
districts  in  cities  and  the  moving  of  people  into  suburbs  and  rural  sections,  if 
continued,  can  do  much  to  mend  the  gaps,  and  also  enable  the  farmer  and  city 
dweller  to  acquire  benefits  both  are  at  present  without,  and  at  a  comparatively 
smaller  cost.  The  city  family  would  be  free  from  the  incessant  drive  becom- 
ing more  and  more  characteristic  of  American  city  life,  while  the  farmer  may 
secure  such  conveniences  as  water  and  lights  at  a  smaller  cost  than  before. 

The  next  step  in  the  pursuit  of  our  subject  is  an  investigation  into  exist- 
ing systems  of  government  to  determine  what  has  already  been  done  toward 
promoting  town  and  country  relations,  with  especial  reference  to  those  pro- 
grams that  have  as  their  purpose  some  form  of  rural  municipality. 

Kirk  H.  Porter,  in  County  and  Township  Government  in  the  United 
States,  says  the  government  is  administered  in  "four  types,  in  general,  as- 
sociated with  four  more  or  less  well  denned  geographical  areas:  1.  Six  states 
in  the  New  England  group  where  the  town  (township)  type  exists  and  the 
county  is   relatively  unimportant;   2.  Twenty-five   states   in   the   southern   and 
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far  western  groups  where  ....  the  county  is  all  important;  3.  Six  states  in  the 
so-called  north  central  group  where  a  township-county  combination  exists 
which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  township  and  is  characterized  by  the 
representative  county  board  of  supervisors;  4.  Eleven  states  in  the  so-called 
south  central  group  where  a  county-township  combination  exists  which  mini- 
mizes the  importance  of  the  township  and  is  characterized  by  a  small  board 
of  county  commissioners."  1 

Where  It  Is  Working 

In  one  sense,  town  and  countryside  under  one  local  government  is  no  novel 
idea  in  the  United  States.  The  New  England  town  which  really  takes  in  the 
countryside  as  well,  is  a  long  established  institution.  Here  we  have  both  town 
and  country  folk  cooperating  in  the  town  meeting.  Also  town  and  country 
share  in  the  expense  of  administrative  supervision.  In  general,  taxes  are 
levied  according  to  the  conveniences  enjoyed,  but  generally  the  town  area 
proper  has  the  advantages  of  light  and  water  service  and  bears  the  expense 
accordingly. 

The  state  of  Utah  has  the  agricultural  village  somewhat  similar  to  the  New 
England  system.  As  in  New  England,  the  system  is  of  long  standing,  hav- 
ing come  about  through  natural  channels  when  the  territory  was  settled. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  has  passed  an  act  enabling  the  people  of  any  local 
area  to  vote  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  community  houses  and  also 
to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  area.  The  people  within  the  area  may  then 
vote  to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  the  community  house.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  the  election  of  trustees  on  a  basis  similar  to  the  election  of 
school  trustees. 

Nebraska  in  1919  passed  a  redistricting  law  for  the  rural  schools.  Under 
this  act  provision  is  made  for  the  redistricting  in  order  to  effect  consolidation 
of  schools,  regardless  of  township  lines,  and  according  to  the  desire  of  the 
people  living  within  the  area.  This,  however,  is  done  on  a  county-wide  basis 
and  before  it  can  be  put  into  effect  must  be  voted  on  by  the  whole  county.  - 

Plannsboro  Township,  New  Jersey,  in  1919  secured  the  right  to  incorpor- 
ate. This  act  marks  another  step  in  the  direction  of  self-government  for 
rural  communities. 

In  1919  our  own  state  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  incorporation  of 
rural  communities.  The  act  provided  that  no  part  of  any  community  desiring 
incorporation  "be  nearer  than  two  miles  from  the  nearest  boundary  of  any 
incorporated  town  or  city  of  five  thousand  or  more  inhabitants."  3  A  further 
provision  was  to  the  effect  that  no  town  or  city  be  prevented  from  extending 
its  boundaries  so  as  to  include  territory  incorporated  under  the  rural  munici- 
pal law. 

Section  6  of  the  law  states  that  "at  each  meeting  of  the  registered  voters 
of  a  community,  they  shall  have  the  right  to  adopt,  amend,  or  repeal  ordi- 
nances,   provided    such    action    is    not    inconsistent    with    the    laws    of    North 


1  Reprint  by  Information  Service,  Fed,  Council  Chs.  of  Christ,  Jan.   10,   1925. 

2  Sanderson,  The  Farmer  and  His  Community,     pp.  204,  205. 

3  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Session  1919,  p.  406. 
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Carolina  or  the  United  States,  concerning  the  following  subjects:  the  public 
roads  of  the  community;  the  public  schools  of  the  community;  regulations  in- 
tended to  promote  public  health;  police  protection;  the  abatement  of  nui- 
sances; the  care  of  paupers,  aged,  or  infirm  persons;  to  encourage  the  com- 
ing of  new  settlers;  the  regulation  of  vagrancy;  aids  to  the  enforcement  of 
State  and  National  laws;  the  collection  of  community  taxes;  the  establishment 
and  support  of  public  libraries,  parks,  halls,  playgrounds,  fairs  and  other 
agencies  of  recreation,  health,  music,  art,  and  morals."  4 

In  addition  to  the  instances  cited,  there  are  a  number  of  experimental 
projects  in  town  and  country  relations  scattered  over  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Some  of  these  are  concerned  chiefly  with  rural  government,  while 
others  are  attempts  at  actual  town  and  country  governmental  cooperation  in 
some  form  or  other.  Several  localities,  in  California  particularly,  have  made 
efforts  in  this  direction.  Ventures  have  likewise  been  made  in  the  same  direc- 
tion by  some  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  and  the  areas  immediately 
surrounding  each.  Further,  not  all  these  experiments  have  been  a  success. 
Some  that  have  been  tried  have  resulted  in  failure,  so  that  when  all  is  said 
about  town  and  country  under  one  local  government  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  yet  to  be  found  a  generally  acceptable  and  profitable  plan. 

The  Cooperative  Municipality 

What  are  the  points  of  procedure  that  should  first  be  thought  of  in  evolv- 
ing any  sort  of  plan  designed  to  place  rural  and  urban  areas  under  one  local 
government?  The  factor  of  uppermost  importance  is  one  of  finding  logical, 
natural  bounds.  Natural  boundaries  may  or  may  not  be  congruent  with 
trade  areas.  The  trade  area,  because  of  its  economic  significance,  is  the  center 
of  interest  in  locating  any  municipal  boundary  to  include  a  rural  and  an  ur- 
ban population.  What  are  the  bounds  of  any  trade  area?  Where  are  the 
principal  lines  of  division  where  one  farmer  tends  to  go  to  one  town  to  do 
his  trading  while  his  neighbor  goes  in  the  opposite  direction?  That  particu- 
lar phase  of  economic  activity,  the  market  where  the  farmer  feels  freest  to 
trade,  is  certainly  the  greatest  tie  at  present  existing  between  town  and 
country. 

In  consideration  of  the  importance  that  must  be  attributed  to  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  town  and  country  relations,  the  boundary  lines  of  any  proposed 
rural-urban  municipality  should  follow  the  divisions  of  the  trade  area.  It 
should  also  be  noted  in  passing  that  only  in  rare  instances,  if  ever,  would 
this  division  conflict  with  school  or  church  ties,  as  both  are  as  yet  generally 
separate  functions  in  town  and  country,  save  within  the  immediate  area  of 
the  towns. 

The  determination  of  the  trade  area,  save  in  the  case  of  the  few  marginal 
families,  would  be  relatively  easily  accomplished.  The  marginal  families  that 
tend  to  divide  their  trade  between  towns  had  best  be  interviewed. 

It  at  once  becomes  clear  that  the  bounds  of  any  municipality  thus  de- 
termined upon  would  be  more  or  less  irregular.     Yet  the  division  must  rest 


*  Ibid,  pp.  407-408. 
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upon  consideration  of  the  families  concerned  rather  than  upon  any  arbitrary 
geographic  or  political  subdivision.  The  chief  difficulty  surrounding  any  di- 
vision based  upon  county  or  township  lines,  would  rest  upon  the  possible  con- 
flict of  community  and  trade  interests.  In  the  case  of  division  by  counties, 
difficulties  would  likely  ensue  where  there  would  be  two  or  more  competing 
trade  centers.  These  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  if  the  desired 
results  are  to  be  attained. 

The  proposal  though  novel  in  North  Carolina,  should  not  be  impracticable, 
since  the  farmer  already  trades  with  the  city  people  and  carries  on  other 
business  dealings  in  the  city;  since,  in  short,  a  large  part  of  his  economic  life 
centers  in  or  is  dependent  on  the  city,  why  may  not  a  further  step  be  taken 
to   likewise  include  political   cooperation? 

Details  of  the  Plan 

Having  thus  discussed  the  feasibility  of  the  plan,  let  us  now  see  some- 
thing of  the  plan  itself,  as  it  resolves  itself  into  a  system  designed  for  prac- 
tical working.  In  casting  about  for  a  plan  that  would  include  as  many  good 
and  as  few  bad  points  as  possible,  it  seemed  that  a  plan  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed in  Douglass,  The  Little  Town,  and  elaborated  on  by  Galpin  in  his 
Rural  Social  Problems,  contains  the  most  promising  features.  Regarding 
the  plan  Mr.  Galpin  says:  "The  novel  proposal  is  to  zone  the  new  municipality 
into  three  zones.  The  zones  would  need  to  be  laid  out  with  great  care.  Here 
is  another  boundary  problem,  with  the  usual  attending  clashes  of  interest, 
desire,  greed,  but  an  engineering  problem  perfectly  capable  of  solution.  The 
zones  would  not  of  course  have  the  regularity  of  circles  or  circular  lines,  but 
roughly,  for  purposes  of  description,  they  may  be  thought  of  as  bounded  by 
circular  lines.  Zone  No.  1  may  be  the  bulk  of  the  original  city,  especially 
all  of  the  well  developed,  paved,  sewered,  sidewalked  portion  that  may  be 
thought  of  as  the  whole  circle  lying  at  the  heart  of  the  area.  This  zone  for 
convenience  may  be  thought  of  as  having  a  radius  of  one  mile,  that  is,  a 
diameter  of  two  miles. 

"Zone  No.  2  would  be  a  belt  lying  between  the  outer  boundary  of  Zone  No. 

1  having  for  a  radius,  let  us  say,  three  miles.  Zone  No.  2  would  then  be  a 
belt  two  miles  wide  just  outside  the  city  core.  The  third  and  remaining  zone 
would  be  the  rest  of  the  municipal  area,  a  belt  four  and  a  half  miles  wide  ly- 
ing between  the  outer  boundary  of  Zone  No.  2  and  the  boundary  of  the  whole 
municipality.  The  object  of  the  zones  and  the  nature  of  each  zone  and  the 
relations  to  one  another  can  only  be  roughly  indicated. 

"First,  the  object  of  the  zones.  The  people  in  the  whole  municipal  area", 
says  Mr.  Galpin,  "have  undoubted  interests  in  common,  which  can  reach  per- 
fect satisfaction  only  in  common  united  institutions  and  activities.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  some  common  interests  of  the  people  of  the  city  core, 
which  the  people  in  Zones  2  and  3  do  not  have.     Likewise,  the  people  of  Zone 

2  very  likely  are  so  situated  that  they  have  common  interests  not  shared  by 
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Zone  3.  This  matter  of  zones  is  somewhat  different  from  the  well-known  di- 
visions of  the  city  into  wards,  although  there  are  similarities.  The  new  mu- 
nicipality would  have,  it  is  presumed,  its  wards,  also."  5 

By  way  of  conclusion,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  proposed  plan  is  not 
claimed  to  be  without  fault.  As  to  whether  it  would  prove  a  success  in  actual 
practice  over  any  considerable  area,  is  of  course  yet  to  be  seen.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  not  be  considered  a  plan  that  could  be  fitted  to  any  area  with- 
out modification.  Many  factors,  geographical,  political,  economic,  or  what  not, 
will  differ  in  different  localities.  Change  as  far  as  many  minor  points  are 
concerned,  would  obviously  be  necessary  in  any  plan. 

Finally,  it  is  believed  that,  where  there  exists  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  town  and  country  people  to  get  together  under  the  same  municipal  gov- 
ernment, the  proposed  plan  would  be  conducive  of  beneficent  results. 
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PLANNING  A  COUNTY 

F.  S.  Wilder,  New  Hampshire 

We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  city  planning  in  order  to  cor- 
rect defects  and  inconveniences  and  mal-organization  of  city  life.  Are  there 
not  as  serious,  but  less  obvious,  defects  in  the  arrangements  for  life  in  the 
country?  Can  not  the  country  be  planned  for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants  as 
well  as  the  city?  Such  is  the  assumption  of  this  paper,  which  aims  to  outline 
the  way  in  which  the  regional  planner  would  go  about  planning  a  county. 

Human  Ecology 

First,  permit  me  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  "ecology"  as  applied 
to  social  planning.  Mankind,  in  all  his  undertakings,  has  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  nature  of  his  earthly  surroundings,  his  place  on  the  map.  The  nat- 
ural resources  on  which  he  relies  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants  are  spread 
unevenly  over — and  under — the  surface  of  the  earth.  People  in  one  region 
exchange  the  products  made  from  its  resources  for  other  products  of  other 
regions.  In  so  doing  they  are  concerned  to  get  the  largest  return  possible  for 
productive  effort,  and  hence  our  intricate  economic  organization.  Men  in  dif- 
ferent regions  turn  their  productive  effort  to  those  resources  which  they  think 
will  bring  the  largest  returns  in  the  world  market  and  in  satisfying  their  own 
wants.  While  producing  these  goods,  the  people  of  the  region  ought  to  be  or- 
ganized to  live  at  the  same  time  for  the  higher  satisfactions  of  life,  such  as 
family,  friends,  play,  and  worship.  They  ought  to  use  their  resources  to  en- 
able them  to  live  in  this  way.  Regional  planning  is  the  conscious  effort  to  or- 
ganize for  the  efficient  attainment  of  these  ends  in  a  given  locality. 

There  are  countless  factors  affecting  the  workings  of  such  a  plan,  and  it 
would  be  an  endless  task  to  consider  them  all.  However,  some  of  the  more 
important  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  boundaries  of  the  region  for  the  purposes  of  study. 

2.  The  distribution  of  natural  resources. 

3.  The  state  of  the  arts  of  production  and  distribution. 

4.  The  local  market  situation  and  present  trends. 

5.  Existing  social  attitudes. 

6.  Local  institutions. 

7.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  population  as  related  to  that  of  the  re- 

gion considered. 
This  is  a  large  order  and  gives  some  hint  of  the  inadequacies  that  are  bound 
to  detract  from  the  value  of  any  regional  plan;  more  of  this  later. 

The  Physical  Area 

In  setting  the  limit  to  the  region  to  be  surveyed,  we  must  remember  that 
no  geographic  district  is  complete  in  itself  and  that  territorial  limits  are  more 
or  less  arbitrarily  made  for  the  simplification  of  the  task.  The  average 
county  is  far  from  being  a  closely  knit  social  unit  except  that,  politically,  it  is 
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a  rectangle  on  the  map  and  a  political  unit  for  administration  and  self-govern- 
ment. The  nature  of  the  country  surrounding  it  must  be  carefully  considered 
in  relation  to  it. 

The  first  job  is  to  get  a  topographical  survey  of  the  region.  No  effective 
county  planning  can  be  accomplished  till  a  minute  survey  of  the  sort  per- 
formed by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  been  made.  This  has  not  been  done 
for  Piedmont  North  Carolina,  except  in  the  western  part.  When  such  a  topo- 
graphical map  has  been  obtained,  the  regional  planner  lists  and  locates  the 
natural  resources  of  the  region  such  as  minerals,  types  of  soils,  waterpower, 
fauna,  and  flora.  He  gets  records  of  rainfall  and  climate.  He  makes  an 
economic  and  social  survey  of  the  county  showing: — 

1.  Distribution  of  the  population  by  age,  race,  sex,  occupation,  and 
community. 

2.  Markets  and  sources  of  incomes. 

3.  Means  of  transportation  and  communication. 

4.  Institutional  organization. 

When  this  is  complete,  he  studies  it  in  relation  to  the  map  of  the  region  and  in 
comparison  with  other  regions. 

Topography  as  a   Factor 

Topography  as  a  factor  in  county  planning  varies  greatly  from  the  plains 
to  the  mountains.  In  the  former  it  is  of  little  account,  but  in  the  mountains 
it  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining  community  lines.  Hence  the  latter  type 
is  more  easily  planned.  The  main  consideration,  however,  is  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  the  land.  The  first  step  in  working  out  the  county  plan  is  to  classify 
the  uses  of  the  soil.  The  three  main  classes  are  as  follows: 
Grade  Description  of  Soil  Use 

A  Level,   well-watered,  well-drained,   fertile  Tillage 

B  The  gentler  slopes  and  narrow  bottoms  Pasture 

C  Rough,  rocky,  sloping,  wet  or  dry,  sterile  Forest 

According  to  meteorologists,  forests  on  hill-tops  and  mountains  tend  to  in- 
crease rainfall  and  to  conserve  moisture.  Certainly  they  prevent  soil  erosion  on 
the  steeper  slopes.  Pine  is  the  crop  most  easily  grown  on  thin,  rocky  soil,  and 
it  will  prevent  soil  erosion,  if  not  enclosed  in  pasture.  The  more  inaccessible 
and  narrow  creek-bottoms  and  swamp  lands  may  well  be  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  the  better  hardwoods.  The  intermediate  class  of  land,  between  forest 
and  tillage,  is  marked  off  differently  in  different  regions  according  to  the 
type  of  farming  to  be  carried  on,  the  percentage  of  land  available  for  tillage, 
and,  consequently,  the  comparative  value  of  pasture.  Good  pastures  can 
nearly  always  be  maintained  by  farmers  informed  in  scientific  methods  of 
farming,  but  few  farmers  in  North  Carolina  are  so  informed.  The  average 
Piedmont  pasture  is  an  insult  to  the  soil.  Good  pastures  help  to  prevent 
erosion  and  build  up  soil,  to  say  nothing  of  preventing  the  growth  of  weeds 
and  brush.  Dairy  farms  should  be  at  least  50  percent  pasture  since  stock  can 
be  kept  out  nine  months  in  the  year  in  this  climate.     All   Piedmont  farmers 
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should  keep  several  cows  to  utilize  the  roughage  from  their  cash  crops,  to 
keep  idle  land  clean,  and  to  furnish  dairy  products  and  meat  for  the  family. 
North  Carolina  children  do  not  get  enough  milk.  Livestock  also  provide  prof- 
itable employment  in  the  slack  seasons  of  the  crop  farmer.  Along  with 
legumes  the  manure  helps  build  up  the  soil  and  save  on  the  fertilizer  bill. 
The  increasing  industrial  centers  are  furnishing  expanding  markets  for  dairy 
products.  All  these  facts  point  to  a  large  increase  in  dairying  in  the  state. 
That  should  mean  a  large  increase  in  pasture  land,  including  the  unused  acres, 
and  some  decrease  in  tillage.     Briefly  thus: 

Percent  Percent 

Grade  of  land  Present  Distribution  Projected  Distribution 

Waste  land  and  forest 50-55  45 

Pasture _  5-10  25 

Tillage 35-40  30 

Building  sites  are  included  in  the  first  class.  These  proportions  are  merely 
suggestive  and  not  rigid.  There  would  of  course  be  a  smaller  proportion  of 
forest  close  to  good  markets  and  urban  centers,  with  a  correspondingly  larger 
proportion  of  the  other  two  classes.  That  would  be  adjusted  to  the  local 
situation. 

Industrial  Opportunities 

When  the  land  has  been  classified  for  agriculture  and  forestry,  the  next 
consideration  is  industrial  opportunities.  Hydro-electricity  means  easy  trans- 
portation of  power.  The  choice  of  sites  for  industrial  development  on  easy 
highway  and  railroad  transportation  means  low  land  values,  and  accessibility 
to  raw  materials,  cheap  labor,  and  markets.  Modern  industrial  development 
is  thus  tending  to  spread  out  to  way  stations  along  railroad  lines.  Possible 
sites  should  be  noted  in  the  plans,  and  the  plan  as  a  whole  should  allow  for 
such  developments. 

Mineral  resources,  on  the  other  hand,  depend  on  many  factors,  and  their 
utilization  is  an  uncertain  quantity  in  regional  planning, — one  that  will  be 
found  difficult  to  prepare  for.  But  existing  extractive  industries  can  cer- 
tainly be  incorporated  into  the  plan. 

One  other  resource  remains  to  be  considered — one  that  is  a  combination  of 
natural  topography  and  the  economic  organization  of  the  region,  namely, 
transportation  and  commercial  centers.  Nor  should  these  be  exaggerated 
after  the  fashion  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Density  of  Population 

How  many  people  should  a  given  area  support?  That  raises  the  much 
mooted  question  as  to  what  should  be  the  limit  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  For,  just  as  the  doubling  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  a  reservoir 
increases  the  depth  in  every  part,  so  the  increase  of  the  population  increases 
the  amount  to  be  supported  by  any  given  area.  I  shall  not  try  to  solve  that 
problem  here,  but  suggest  that  we  should  be  more  interested  in  improving 
the  quality  than  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  people  in  the  region. 
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Having  indicated  something  of  the  significance  of  numbers  in  planning  for 
the  population,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  organization  of  the  rural  communities. 
The  average  number  of  post  villages  per  square  mile  is  on  the  decrease 
throughout  rural  America,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  automobile  and  rural 
free  delivery.  Therefore,  we  may  plan  for  fewer  community  centers  than 
now  exist.  Present  indications  are  that  the  rural  population  will  not  ma- 
terially increase.  In  Illinois  the  number  of  rural  post  offices  has  decreased 
25  percent,  the  figures  indicating  an  increase  in  community  radius  from 
something  under  three  miles  to  something  over  three  and  a  half  miles.  Con- 
solidation of  schools  is  furthering  this  same  tendency  in  North  Carolina.  On 
this  basis,  a  county  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  square  should  have  nine  or  ten 
community  centers,  each  ministering  to  approximately  forty  square  miles  of 
countryside.  Allowing  for  a  rural  and  small  town  population  of  30  to  the 
square  mile,  each  rural  community  should  have  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  in- 
habitants, of  which  twenty  to  forty  percent,  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
state,  would  be  negroes.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  support  a  school  of  nine 
grades  for  the  whites  and  one  of  six  grades  for  the  negroes  in  every  com- 
munity. The  larger  communities  could  support  junior  high  schools  for 
the  negroes  and  senior  high  schools  for  the  whites.  They  should  be  so  lo- 
cated that  every  child  would  live  in  a  community  bordering  on  a  community 
containing  a  high  school.  Each  county  should  have  a  folk-school  or  insti- 
tute for  adult  education. 

Churches 

As  to  churches,  each  community  ought  to  support  a  community  church 
with  a  resident  pastor.  More  remote  neighborhoods  might  have  neighbor- 
hood services  when  it  is  difficult  to  travel  to  the  community  center,  but 
church  membership  should  be  united  in  the  church  at  the  center  for  the 
sake  of  community  unity.  Negro  pastors  might  not  find  sufficient  support  in 
one  community,  but  should  not  serve  more  than  two  churches.  Denominations 
must  provide  for  associate  membership  and  agree  not  to  compete  in  rural 
communities  if  they  wish  to  continue  worthwhile  servants  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  the  rural  population.  Competition  should  be  limited  to  urban  com- 
munities well  able  to  support  several  churches.  Each  community  should  also 
provide  a  community  house  containing  a  kitchen,  a  library  room,  locker  rooms, 
and  an  assembly  hall.  Along  with  this,  a  playground  should  be  laid  out  and 
equipped.  A  nearby  grove  should  be  taken  over  by  the  community  and  be 
kept  in  condition  for  picnics.  To  perform  all  these  functions,  including  school 
and  trading  centers,  the  community  center  should  be  located  at  a  site  conven- 
iently accessible  to  all  the  people  in  the  community,  as  well  as  provide  ample 
room  and  convenient  arrangement  of  the  above-mentioned  institutions.  Of 
course  this  location  would  have  to  be  relative  to  the  location  of  farms  in  the 
region,  unless  it  has  some  other  economic  function  than  that  of  farmer's 
service  station. 

Roads 

Next  come  roads.  First  of  all,  they  should  connect  adjoining  communi- 
ties, and  then  necessary  branch  roads  can  be  laid  off  to  touch  all  the  farms  of 
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the  region.  A  study  of  the  map  shows  that  a  judicious  division  of  farm  lands 
and  a  relocation  of  homesteads  would  make  it  possible  for  about  half  the 
mileage  in  roads  to  connect  up  all  the  farm  homes  with  one  another,  with  the 
community  center,  and  the  outside  world  more  efficiently  than  at  present. 
This  would  save  much  time  in  travel  and  cost  in  maintenance,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  tendency  to  increase  community  contacts.  Of  course  the  state  highways 
have  mostly  been  constructed,  but  any  county  would  profit  in  the  long  run  by 
having  a  far-sighted  engineer  lay  out  such  a  comprehensive  plan  of  county 
roads. 

Many  special  features  such  as  welfare  institutions,  county  parks,  etc.,  have 
not  been  considered,  but  I  have  gone  far  enough  to  present  the  general  idea. 
Now  it  will  be  said  that  all  this  looks  well  in  print,  but  that  it  is  impractical. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  exceedingly  practical.  We  should  not  expect  such  a 
plan  to  be  carried  out  in  every  detail.  Parts  of  it,  just  as  in  city  planning, 
must  be  put  into  effect  bit  by  bit  as  opportunity  offers.  Changes  are  con- 
stantly being  made,  such  as  consolidation  of  schools,  and  if  made  in  harmony 
with  this  plan,  a  surprising  amount  of  it  will  be  accomplished  during  a  decade, 
and  without  dislocation  or  confusion.  Furthermore,  such  a  plan  rapidly  be- 
comes antiquated  and  has  to  be  revised  with  changes  in  the  technique  of  pro- 
duction, means  of  transportation,  etc.  While  it  will  never  be  completely  car- 
ried out,  it  will  act  as  a  guide. 

Is  It  Too  Visionary? 

"What  good  is  it,  then?"  asks  your  practical  man.  I  believe  there  is  a 
best  way  to  accomplish  any  purpose,  whether  we  know  that  method  or  not. 
A  certain  route  between  two  cities  will  be  found  the  most  economical  for  the 
building  of  a  railroad.  A  college  of  a  certain  size  functions  more  efficiently 
than  any  other.  A  certain  form  of  government  gives  more  real  freedom  and  de- 
velops a  higher  type  of  citizenship  than  any  other.  Then  does  not  a  certain 
regional  plan  accomplish  some  end  better  than  any  other  plan  would?  The 
regional  planner  asks  what  people  want  most  in  social  life, — the  ultimate 
ideal  of  the  group  for  the  group.  He  then  employs  his  more  or  less  limited 
knowledge  of  social  engineering  to  the  given  region  and  draws  up  the  plan 
that,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  will  best  accomplish  the  desired  result.  That  is 
the   raison  d'etre  of  regional  planning. 
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THE  LOCAL  MARKET  PROBLEM 

C.  G.  Grady,  Johnston  County 

The  industrial  progress  of  North  Carolina  is  really  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  But  this  is  progress  for  the  few.  Most 
of  our  people  are  farmers.  And  the  lack  of  our  agricultural  progress  is 
equally  as  amazing  as  the  true  progress  of  our  industries.  In  view  of  this 
fact  the  local  market  problem  is  a  very  serious  question  because  it  affects  so 
many  people  in  our  state.  Progress  is  attained  by  producing  and  selling.  It 
is  evident  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  produce  something.  The  next  step  to 
take  is  to  find  a  market.  Progress  to  even  a  small  extent  can  not  be  realized 
by  a  community  if  the  marketing  facilities  of  that  community  are  inferior  to 
those  of  another.  People  produce  things  in  order  to  accumulate  wealth,  to 
make  profits,  and  to  better  their  living  conditions.  To  do  this  they  must  be 
provided  with  markets  which  are  fully  adequate  to  care  for  their  produce  and 
insure  them  a  reasonable  profit.  Where  these  provisions  are  found,  so  are 
prosperous  people.  But  even  though  it  is  said  that  North  Carolina  is  making 
rapid  progress  it  is  not  because  of  her  splendid  local  markets,  for  such  we  do 
not  have. 

A  Better  Distribution  of  Wealth 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  strike  a  better  balance  between  farmers  and 
other  business  people.  As  it  stands  now  there  seems  to  be  an  invisible  parti- 
tion between  the  urban  people  and  those  of  the  country.  This  dividing  line  is 
gradually  being  erased,  but  the  process  of  rubbing  it  out  is  too  slow.  There 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  unity  between  the  two  which  prohibits  cooperation  and 
retards  progress.  The  present  dream  is  for  more  closely  organized  com- 
munities in  place  of  separate  districts  which  do  not  always  work  for  the  bet- 
ter interests  of  the  people.  This  dream  can  be  realized  through  time  and  by 
the  development  of  stronger  and  more  closely  organized  markets. 

We  want  North  Carolina  to  be  wealthy  and  prosperous,  but  we  do  not 
want  a  few  people  to  reap  the  benefits  which  are  due  the  many.  We  want 
every  man  to  get,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  reasonable  profit  for  what  he  pro- 
duces, whether  it  be  raw  material,  the  changing  of  raw  materials  into  more 
useful  products,  or  storing  and  selling  them  according  to  the  demand. 

North  Carolina  a  Rural  State 

We  will  begin  with  the  farmer  because  his  problem  is  the  greatest  of  all. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  work  for  the  better  interests  of  the  majority, 
rather  than  the  minority,  of  our  people.  Keeping  this  in  mind  we  will  begin 
with  the  market  problem  of  the  farmer.  First,  we  have  more  men  in  North 
Carolina  following  the  work  of  farming  than  any  other  occupation.  About 
seventy-one  percent  of  our  people  live  in  the  open  country.  The  second  rea- 
son for  beginning  with  the  farmer  is  because  we  are  looking  to  him  to  produce 
the  things  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  live.     Yet,  it 
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is  a  deplorable  fact  that  North  Carolina  farmers  do  not  produce  enough  food 
to  supply  our  2,760,000  people  and  our  pitifully  small  number  of  livestock. 
Every  year  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  our  perfectly  good  money 
is  being  sent  to  other  states  for  food  supplies.  In  1921  we  lacked  235  million 
dollars'  worth  of  food  which  had  to  be  bought  outside  of  North  Carolina. 
Foods  are  products  of  the  soil.  We  have  plenty  of  soil;  we  have  thousands  of 
acres  lying  idle.  And  North  Carolina  soil  is  as  fertile  and  will  grow  as  many 
different  crops  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  we  depend  upon 
other  states  to  supply  us  with  a  large  percent  of  our  food  supplies.  These  are 
patent  facts  which  are  unfortunately  true  and  which  can  not  be  smothered  or 
cast  aside.  What  is  the  trouble?  Evidently  there  is  something  wrong.  There 
seems  to  be,  not  a  missing  cylinder,  but  a  cylinder  messing.  And  if  the  spark 
plug  can  not  be  fixed  the  auto  of  success  will  probably  never  reach  its  desti- 
nation, which  is  better  and  more  profitable  farms. 

According  to  one  of  our  professors,  "our  state  has  reached  an  enviable 
position  as  a  producer  of  crop  wealth."  There  are  only  three  or  four  states 
which  produce  greater  crop  values  than  ours.  Yet,  we  fail  to  feed  ourselves. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  are  a  great  cash-crop  state,  our  most  important  cash 
crops  being  cotton  and  tobacco.  We  can  not  eat  cotton  and  only  a  few  of  us 
eat  tobacco.  As  a  result  we  buy  our  food  from  neighboring  states,  states  not 
having  nearly  as  many  fertile  acres  of  soil  as  North  Carolina. 

Farm  Wealth  in  North  Carolina 

In  some  of  the  articles  praising  North  Carolina  as  a  great  state  we  see  the 
statement  that  we  rank  fifth  among  the  states  in  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural wealth.  It  is  easy  to  confuse  the  detail  of  crop  wealth  with  the  full 
total  of  agricultural  wealth,  because  crop  farming  seems  to  be  universal  with 
us.  We  are  not  the  fifth  largest  producer  of  agricultural  wealth.  Live  stock 
and  animal  products  are  also  agricultural  wealth.  And  when  it  comes  to  be- 
ing a  livestock  state  we  find  ourselves  to  be  one  of  the  poorest  developed  in 
the  entire  Union.  Only  about  one  fourth  of  the  farm  wealth  that  we  create 
each  year  comes  from  the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  products.  It  is  al- 
most unbelievable  when  we  see  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  eastern  half  of 
North  Carolina  as  a  livestock  region  as  compared  with  the  cash  crops  which 
are  produced  there.  Apparently  the  people  are  more  interested  in  feeding 
their  pockets  than  their  bodies.  Yet  this  is  where  they  are  cutting  the  ground 
from  under  their  feet.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  less  attention  should  be  paid 
to  cash  crops.  But  it  seems  that,  if  the  same  attention  would  be  paid  to  the 
raising  of  cash  crops  and  more  attention  to  producing  meat  or  milk  animals, 
our  farmers  would  be  in  a  much  better  position.  As  it  is  we  are  paying  235 
million  dollars  a  year  for  milk  in  tin  cans  and  bottles,  for  meat  in  tin  boxes, 
for  potatoes,  flour,  canned  fruit,  and  a  thousand  other  things  which  can  be 
raised  just  as  advantageously  here  as  anywhere  in  the  Union.  Our  farmers 
do  not  produce  enough  to  feed  themselves,  much  less  the  nearby  towns  and 
urban  dwellers.     If  all  of  this  money  could  be  retained  the  entire  wealth  of 
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uur  state  would  be  doubled  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  And  a  greater  part  of  it 
at  least  must  be  retained  if  we  are  ever  to  become  a  wealthy  agricultural 
people. 

When  we  compare  North  Carolina  with  other  states  in  the  value  of  live- 
stock we  feel  like  hanging  our  heads  in  shame.  It  seems  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  mules  and  horses,  our  livestock  units  decrease  while  our  population 
increases.  On  one-third  of  our  283,500  farms  there  is  no  livestock  of  any  de- 
scription. Two  out  of  every  five  of  our  farms  have  no  milch  cows.  The  most 
of  these  farms  are  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  where  cash-crop 
farming  prevails.  There  is  not  a  single  eastern  county  that  ranks  above  the 
state  average  in  the  production  of  milk  or  butter.  The  people  seem  to  think 
that  they  do  not  need  good  food.  What  they  want  is  money.  Yet,  money  is 
the  thing  they  do  not  have.  Where  does  it  go?  They  raise  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  There  is  a  profit  somewhere,  but  under  our 
crude  and  antiquated  system  of  marketing  the  farmer  gets  almost  nothing.  A 
few  speculators  and  tobacco  companies  get  in  a  few  weeks  what  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people  work  out  in  a  whole  year.  It  seems  that  the  farmers 
compete  with  one  another  in  seeing  who  can  dump  all  of  his  year's  work  on 
the  market  first.  As  a  result  nearly  all  of  their  profits  are  pocketed  by  a  few 
while  the  farmer  gets  little  or  nothing.  If  the  farmers  would  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  organizing  their  markets  and  to  supplying  the  demand  as  needed,  to 
raising  food  supplies,  and  less  attention  to  seeing  how  much  they  can  produce 
in  the  form  of  cash  crops,  they  would  be  in  a  much  better  condition.  But  as 
it  is  there  are  only  three  counties  which  produce  more  foodstuff  than  they  con- 
sume. The  other  ninety-seven  prefer  to  buy  part  of  their  food  from  other 
states.  With  such  existing  conditions  in  our  state  it  is  time  for  the  people 
to  organize  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  marketing  of  their  products.  Food- 
less  farms  should  be  made  farms  of  plenty. 

Marketing  Cotton 

We  will  next  take  up  the  problem  of  marketing  cotton.  Since  1793  when 
Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin,  this  crop  has  been  increasing  very  rapidly. 
Because  of  slavery  cotton  production  increased  very  fast  until  the  Civil  War. 
For  a  few  years  it  was  checked,  but  it  came  back  strong  under  our  present 
tenancy  system.  It  was  thought  that  the  boll  weevil  would  help  solve  the  cot- 
ton marketing  problem,  but  as  yet  no  noticeable  effect  has  been  seen.  Just  as 
the  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop  before  the  Civil  War  was  produced  by  slaves,  so 
the  bulk  of  it  has  been  produced  by  the  tenants,  both  white  and  black,  since 
the  war.  And  as  a  result  of  our  cash-crop  farming,  operating  under  our  crude 
and  expensive  marketing  system,  there  are  118,000  farms  operated  in  North 
Carolina  by  tenants.  Our  farmers  have  continued  to  market  their  cotton 
through  a  most  wasteful,  costly,  and  unbusiness-like  system.  They  have  com- 
peted with  each  other  in  getting  to  market  first,  or  in  selling  when  the  market 
begins  to  break,  thus  forcing  prices  still  lower.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  mar- 
keted before  Christmas,  especially  the  crop  produced  by  tenants.  As  a  result 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted,  and  our  farmers  have  remained  poor. 
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Cotton  needs  to  be  marketed  wisely,  throughout  the  year,  as  there  is  a  demand 
for  it.  A  very  encouraging  movement  is  now  taking  place.  The  cotton  far- 
mers are  organizing  into  separate  state  associations  which  they  hope  later  to 
combine  into  one  selling  organization.  The  purpose  is  for  the  farmers  to  own 
the  selling  machinery,  so  that  they  can  dispose  of  their  crop  as  it  is  needed, 
and  receive  for  it  exactly  what  it  brings  in  a  fair  market,  minus  the  actual  cost 
of  selling.  The  cotton  association  in  this  state  now  has  over  38,000  members 
and  controls  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  state.  The  association 
does  not  buy  cotton  on  the  market,  but  it  stores,  insures,  grades  and  sells  the 
cotton  of  its  members.  It  is  not  a  foreign  corporation,  but  it  is  an  association 
of  individuals  who  have  absolute  control  of  their  association.  This  control 
is  exercised  through  a  board  of  directors  who  are  elected  annually  by  the 
members  of  the  association.  The  cotton-growing  section  of  the  state  is  di- 
vided into  ten  districts,  and  the  members  of  each  district  elect  one  director. 
The  Governor  appoints  another  director,  making  a  total  board  of  eleven  men. 
The  association  in  this  state  has  been  doing  business  for  four  years.  One  of 
the  most  vital  and  serious  difficulties  is  the  problem  of  securing  capable  and 
honest  men  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  association.  This  deficiency  in  leader- 
ship is  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  present.  The  present  organization 
evidently  offers  a  chance  for  graft,  but  indications  point  toward  these  deficien- 
cies' being  remedied.  However,  the  success  of  this  association  is  not  fully  as- 
sured. There  remain  serious  problems  to  be  worked  out.  When  the  weak 
places  are  strengthened  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a  blessing  to 
the  cotton  farmers  of  the  state. 

Marketing  Tobacco 

The  marketing  of  tobacco  is  next  in  importance.  And  our  present  system 
is  just  about  the  crudest  and  poorest  that  can  possibly  be  found.  The  farmers 
get  up  early  in  the  morning,  race  to  market,  and  dump  almost  the  entire  product 
of  a  year's  toil  in  a  pile  on  the  warehouse  floors  to  be  auctioned  off  to  specu- 
lators who  often  make  more  profits  in  a  few  minutes  than  the  farmer  makes 
out  of  his  year's  labor.  Almost  the  entire  tobacco  crop  of  the  state  is  dumped 
on  the  warehouse  floor  in  a  few  weeks.  The  system  offers  every  opportunity 
for  graft,  speculation,  buyers'  agreements  and  the  like.  Can  there  be  a  more 
crude  system  of  marketing  tobacco?  Associations  for  marketing  tobacco  simi- 
lar to  the  cotton  organizations  are  needed.  Even  counting  all  the  mistakes, 
they  are  making  very  encouraging  progress.  Such  an  association  is  simply  a 
marketing  method  by  which  the  farmers  combine  into  an  organigation  to  dis- 
pose of  their  product  in  an  orderly  manner,  to  eliminate  speculation,  waste,  and 
unnecessary  middle  men,  to  market  their  products  through  their  own  hired 
agents  direct  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  receive  the  price  he  pays,  minus  the 
actual  cost  of  marketing.  A  tobacco  association,  like  the  cotton  association,  will 
prove  a  blessing  to  the  farmers  provided  the  present  deficiencies  can  be  reme- 
died and  the  tobacco  farmers  will  continue  to  organize  and  show  a  stronger 
spirit  of  cooperation. 
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The  marketing  of  other  products  is  equally  as  poorly  cared  for  as  cotton 
and  tobacco.  And  as  long  as  these  conditions  exist  we  shall  continue  to  have 
impoverished  farmers.  Our  farmers  can  never  hope  to  be  self-directed  citizens 
of  their  communities  until  they  are  self-financing;  and  they  can  never  be  self- 
financing  until  they  are  self-feeding.  The  first  business  of  the  farmer  ought  to 
be  to  feed  himself,  his  family  and  his  farm  animals.  He  should  produce  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  and  other  crops  on  a  home-raised  bread-and-meat  basis.  If 
our  farmers  would  do  this  they  would  be  able  to  retain  a  greater  part  of  the 
wealth  they  produce.  But  unfortunately,  most  of  them  seem  to  believe  that 
it  is  good  sense  and  good  business  to  raise  cotton  or  tobacco  and  to  buy  farm 
supplies  with  cash-crop  money.  For  the  supply  merchants  and  warehousemen 
it  is  good  sense  and  good  business,  but  for  the  farmers  it  is  the  worst  policy 
they  can  possibly  follow.  Under  this  plan  a  great  amount  of  wealth  is  pro- 
duced by  the  farmers,  but  they  do  not  get  it.  It  enriches  the  towns  and 
cities  and  impoverishes  the  country  people.  Something  must  be  done  to  re- 
lieve the  situation. 

Curb  Markets 

The  operation  of  curb  markets  is  proving,  in  many  cases,  to  be  one  solu- 
tion of  the  local  market  problem.  Curb  markets  have  been  tried  only  a  short 
while  in  this  state,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  them  is  sufficient  proof 
that  they  are  succeeding.  However,  there  are  minor  problems  within  the 
markets  which  must  be  worked  out  if  they  are  to  continue  to  serve  their  pur- 
pose. There  are  around  twenty-five  of  these  markets  operating  within  the  state 
at  present.  The  operation  of  a  typical  curb  market  is  as  follows:  The  farm- 
ers, on  certain  days,  bring  their  fresh  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbages, 
onions,  carrots,  fruits  of  all  kinds  in  season,  eggs,  and  poultry  to  town  and  sell 
them  from  the  curb.  They  gather  at  agreed  places  with  their  loads  of  produce 
and  sell  directly  to  the  housewives.  In  this  way  the  producers  make  more 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  the  consumers  get  fresher  and  better  vegetables 
at  lower  prices.  There  is  usually  a  committee  appointed  to  pass  on  all  prob- 
lems that  come  up  in  connection  with  the  market.  The  committee  is  composed 
of  a  producer,  a  consumer,  and  a  home  or  farm  extension  agent.  An  effort 
is  made  to  standardize  all  products  and  display  them  in  a  neat  and  orderly 
manner.  Sometimes  there  are  two  bulletin  boards  used,  one  for  the  "wants" 
and  the  other  for  the  "for  sale"  products.  In  this  way  those  who  have  cer- 
tain products  which  they  think  not  advisable  to  bring  to  market  can  make  this 
fact  known,  and  those  wanting  articles  that  are  not  on  the  market  may  adver- 
tise for  them.  Those  using  the  curb  market  to  sell  their  produce  are  asked 
to  register  the  first  day  they  use  it.  This  is  a  benefit  to  the  organization 
because  when  something  of  interest  to  the  sellers  comes  up  the  committee  will 
have  a  mailing  list  which  will  enable  it  to  inform  the  producers  of  anything 
to  their  interest.  The  market  opens  at  a  definite  hour.  The  producers  are 
asked  not  to  sell  until  the  signal  is  given,  and  the  consumer  is  asked  not  to 
buy  before  the  hour  of  opening.  Peddlers  sometimes  try  to  use  curb  markets 
to  sell  their  products,  but  they  are  asked   not  to  use  the  market.     Prices  of 
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the  articles  will  be  on  the  bulletin  and  those  using  the  market  are  asked  to 
abide  by  the  bulletin-board  price  list.  The  farmer  can  afford  to  sell  his  pro- 
duce a  little  cheaper  than  the  merchant  and  still  make  a  reasonable  profit. 
The  curb  market  is  not  only  valuable  in  furnishing  a  ready  market  for  coun- 
try produce,  but  also  because  of  the  friendly  spirit  and  companionship  it  pro- 
motes among  town  and  country  people.  These  people  meet  a  certain  number  of 
times  every  week  over  the  market  table,  buy,  sell,  and  exchange  interests,  news 
and  views,  the  whole  tending  to  create  a  fine  and  wholesome  feeling.  The  future 
success  of  the  curb  market  depends  upon  the  organization  and  cooperation  of 
the  farmers,  their  ability  to  keep  out  peddlers  and  to  abide  by  fixed  rules,  and 
on  not  trying  to  sell  for  the  same  prices  asked  by  merchants.  The  growth  and 
success  of  these  markets  will  help  to  retain  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
which  are  being  sent  to  other  states,  and  also  to  supply  the  consumer  with 
cheaper  and  better  food  products. 

Another  plan  of  marketing  produce  is  that  of  community  or  city  marketing. 
The  plan  is  simple  and  can  be  worked  with  great  success,  especially  in  the 
larger  towns.  The  farmers  organize,  buy  or  rent  a  place  and  sell  their  pro- 
duce directly  to  the  consumer.  Each  producer  has  a  stall  or  booth  where  his 
produce  is  put  on  sale.  Vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  etc.,  are  graded  and  placed 
in  almost  the  same  manner  as  in  a  store.  The  consumer  comes  to  the  market, 
picks  out  her  vegetables  and  pays  a  uniform  price  which  is  less  than  that 
charged  by  merchants.  The  organization  and  rules  under  which  this  is  worked 
are  more  numerous  and  important  than  those  of  the  curb  market.  The  results 
are  the  same.  This  plan  is  working  successfully  in  some  of  the  larger  cities, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  can  not  be  used  with  profitable  results  in  all  of 
the  larger  towns  of  North  Carolina.  It  will  certainly  help  to  improve  the  local 
market  conditions  in  so  far  as  the  producer  and  consumer  are  concerned. 

Roadside  Markets 

With  the  completion  of  our  hard-surfaced  roads  a  roadside  marketing  plan 
can  be  worked  out.  However  this  will  be  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  car-lot 
marketing  plan.  It  can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities  and 
larger  towns.  Since  we  have  but  few  large  towns,  and  fewer  cities,  the  success 
of  this  plan  is  less  certain.  A  roadside  market  is  similar  to  a  curb  market. 
Small  stands  are  built  on  the  roadside  by  farmers  having  eggs,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  for  sale.  Every  morning,  or  on  certain  days,  the  farmer,  or  his 
wife,  or  children,  opens  the  stand  with  fresh  vegetables.  This  gives  the  urban 
housewife  an  excellent  excuse  to  take  a  nice  spin  early  in  the  morning.  She 
goes  out,  buys  her  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  cheaper  than  she  could  in  town, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  producer  more  profit.  This  plan  has  worked 
with  success  in  New  Jersey  and  New  England,  but  as  said  before  the  absence 
of  cities  in  North  Carolina  may  prevent  it  from  working  here. 

The  western  part  of  the  state  has  set  an  example  for  the  Piedmont  and 
eastern  in  the  form  of  a  Farmers  Federation.  It  now  has  a  membership  of 
around  two  thousand  five  hundred  with  a  capital  stock  of  around  250  thou- 
sand dollars.     It  is  an  organization  for  marketing  general  farm  produce,  with 
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its  base  at  Asheville.  The  object  of  the  Federation  is  to  market  such  products 
as  the  farmers  produce  while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  and  showing  them 
how  to  get  into  more  profitable  fields.  This  must  be  done  through  group  ef- 
fort, so  as  to  standardize  brands,  have  proper  inspection,  extensive  advertis- 
ing, and  shipping  in  large  quantities  which  insures  a  steady  supply  and  helps 
to  secure  more  favorable  transportation  rates.  If  this  can  be  done  in  western 
North  Carolina  it  surely  ought  to  be  possible  in  the  piedmont  and  eastern  sec- 
tions where  conditions  are  more  favorable. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  marketing  should  keep  pace  with  production.  If 
a  farmer  produces  more  than  he  can  market  at  a  profit,  more  than  he  can 
consume  or  utilize  on  his  farm,  he  is  on  the  down  grade  and  will  eventually  land 
in  bankruptcy;  or  else  be  compelled  to  change  his  occupation.  Heretofore, 
too  much  stress  has  been  given  to  production  and  too  little  to  marketing.  The 
two  must  go  hand  in  hand  if  farming  is  to  be  made  a  profitable  occupation. 

Help  from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  Division  of  Markets  which  is 
prepared  to  assist  North  Carolina  farmers  in  the  working  out  of  organiza- 
tions for  the  marketing  of  livestock  and  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
other  general  crops  such  as  potatoes,  soybeans,  cowpeas,  etc.  This  is  brought 
about  by  the  organization  of  cooperative  banking  institutions  for  the  promo- 
tion of  thrift  and  the  establishment  of  neighborhood  credit,  in  purchasing  as- 
sociations to  enable  farmers  to  secure  better  prices  on  their  fertilizers  and 
other  supplies,  and  through  inspection  and  instruction  in  grading  and  packing 
which  enables  the  farmers  to  establish  grades  and  brands  which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  market  value  of  their  products.  But  so  far  this  Division  of 
Markets,  probably  because  of  the  lack  of  money,  has  not  been  of  maximum 
value  to  our  farmers.  If  more  money,  interest,  and  cooperation  were  invested 
in  this  department  untold  benefits  would  undoubtedly  be  reaped. 

After  we  learn  to  cooperate  with  ourselves  in  raising  enough  livestock  and 
food  then  we  must  learn  to  cooperate  with  one  another.  This  can  be  done  on 
the  car-lot  marketing  plan.  Farmers,  through  state  and  community  organi- 
zation, can  market  cattle,  potatoes,  watermelons,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
in  car-lot  shipments.  In  this  way  better  prices  can  be  obtained  because  of 
the  elimination  of  middlemen.  It  will  also  enable  the  farmers  to  produce  on 
a  larger  scale.  In  this  way  money  will  be  brought  into  North  Carolina  instead 
of  being  sent  out.  As  a  result  our  people  can  live  at  home  and  board  at  the 
same  place. 

Farm  Tenancy  and  Markets 

Far  more  important  than  anything  metioned  yet  is  the  problem  of  farm 
tenancy.  Tenancy  is  a  result  of  the  Civil  War.  Also,  it  is  a  result  of  our 
present  system,  or  rather  non-system,  of  marketing.  If  the  desired  cooperation 
is  to  be  realized,  it  must  be  done  by  helping  the  tenant  to  get  on  his  feet. 
When  this  is  done  he  will  have  more  interest  in  community  work,  improving 
markets,  etc.,  and  will  become  a  desirable   instead  of  an  undesirable  citizen. 
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And  the  way  to  help  him  to  gain  a  footing  is  to  change  his  system  of  finance. 
He  is  now  financed  through  his  supply  merchant  or  landlord.  Because  of  this 
he  must  sell  his  crop  just  as  soon  as  possible  regardless  of  prices,  in  order  to 
pay  up  his  debts.  As  a  result  he  continues  to  be  a  tenant  and  to  move  almost 
every  year  to  another  miserable  home.  Here  he  begins  another  crop  under 
the  same  plan  as  the  year  before.  When  Christmas  comes  he  still  has  no 
money.  It  is  the  same  thing  over  and  over  with  the  same  disastrous  results. 
Often  the  tenant  is  unable  to  get  credit  at  all;  unable  to  get  it  when  the  use  of 
a  judicious  amount  of  borrowed  money  might  help  him  greatly  to  increase  his 
production,  and  change  the  results  of  his  farm  operations  from  a  loss  to  a 
profit.  Frequently  he  cannot  get  the  time  he  needs  on  his  loans.  Perhaps 
he  may  be  able  to  borrow  for  a  term  of  six  months  only,  when  it  requires  a 
year  for  the  growing  and  orderly  marketing  of  his  crop. 

Agricultural  Credit 

Agricultural  credit,  like  any  other  credit,  must  rest  upon  no  other  founda- 
tion than  that  of  adequate  security  and  responsibility.  However,  in  point  of 
method,  agricultural  credit  differs  from  ordinary  credit  because,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  required  for  a  longer  period  than  the  banker  is  willing  to  carry  it,  and  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  farmer's  returns  and  his  consequent  unwilling- 
ness to  pledge  himself  at  a  given  date  without  the  assurance  of  a  certain  re- 
newal. Therefore,  the  farmer's  credit,  as  a  rule,  is  not  bankable  in  the  bank- 
ers' sense.  Because  of  this,  a  new  system  of  financing  the  farmer  is  needed. 
This  system  is  in  the  form  of  a  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  or  Cooperative 
Credit.  It  is  a  link  to  unite  interests^  and  a  bridge  to  span  the  dividing 
chasm.  This  plan  has  worked  with  wonderful  success  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  This  savings  and  loan  association  works  something  like  this: 
it  aims  to  dive  down  low  and  help  the  fellow  who  has  no  connection 
with  a  bank.  Its  object  is  to  become  an  institution  of  members  with  only  one 
common  interest.  It  is  a  bank  owned  by  the  borrowers  themselves  in  which 
no  profit  will  be  made  out  of  one  man  for  another  man's  benefit.  It  will  be 
a  bank  rendering  service  at  cost  price  and  an  institution  upon  which  mem- 
bers can  depend,  and  from  which  they  will  be  entitled  to  claim  a  service  in 
their  own  right  so  long  as  their  case  is  good. 

A  North  Carolina  law  permitting  cooperative  credit  unions  to  be  organ- 
ized was  passed  in  1917.  A  number  of  such  organizations  have  been  effected 
and  have  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  free  the  farmer  from  his  dependence 
upon  commercial  banking  institutions  and  time  merchants  for  the  credit  nec- 
essary to  give  life  to  his  industry.  Instead  of  the  farmer  paying  from  thirty 
to  sixty  percent  more  for  his  supplies  than  if  cash  was  paid,  instead  of  the 
supply  merchant  being  forced  to  get  credit  from  the  banker,  the  fertilizer 
company,  instead  of  the  banker,  jobber,  and  manufacturer  having  to  go  to  the 
big  banks  for  agricultural  credit,  the  proposal  is  for  the  farmer  to  have  his 
own  reservoir  of  credit  and  to  own  the  machinery  through  which  he  can  ob- 
tain service  from  the  Federal  Credit  system.  This  association  puts  it  within 
the  power  of  the  farmers  to  do  for  themselves  what  the  city  men  are  achiev- 
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ing  through  their  building  and  loan  associations.  The  method  of  organization 
is  simple,  the  greatest  essential  being  local  leadership  and  the  ability  of  the 
country  community  to  work  together  for  a  common  purpose  and  for  a  com- 
mon benefit.  If  this  system  of  farm  financing  was  worked  for  a  few  years 
a  great  change  would  be  seen  in  the  condition  of  our  farmers.  The  problem 
of  local  markets  would  also  be  nearer  solved  than  it  is  at  the  present. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
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SHOULD  THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  BE 

LOCATED  IN  THE  COUNTRY  OR  IN 

THE  TOWN  OR  VILLAGE? 

Brandon  Trussell,  Texas 

For  a  long  time  we  have  accelerated  the  movement  in  abolishing  small 
schools  and  establishing  consolidated  schools  without  taking  thought  of  that 
most  important  problem,  the  proper  location  of  the  consolidated  school.  As 
a  result,  we  have  made  many  grievous  mistakes  which  have  been  almost  fatal 
in  many  instances,  or  have  handicapped  communities  for  years,  at  least,  in 
having  an  improved,  modern  consolidated  school.  We  cannot  lay  down  a  defi- 
nite principle  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  that  the  consolidated  school  should 
either  be  located  in  the  open  country  or  in  the  town  or  village.  In  the  loca- 
tion of  the  consolidated  school,  we  must  not  only  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  consolidated  school  is  to  be  located  in  populous  centers  where  the 
maximum  number  of  people  must  be  served,  but  we  must  also  consider  the 
great  need  of  finding  the  social  center  and  placing  the  consolidated  school  at 
or  near  such  center.  The  social  center  may  be  in  the  open  country  or  it  may 
be  in  the  town  or  village.  Its  location  should  be  determined  by  a  social  ex- 
pert, and  the  consolidated  school  can  then  be  placed  in  that  unit  which  will 
maintain  it  and  benefit  therefrom.  The  consolidated  school  should  be  placed 
where  it  will  serve  as  a  nucleating  center  of  country  life,  where  the  people 
are  producers  and  not  consumers  of  farm  wealth.  Farm  civilization  cannot 
exist  as  it  now  is  in  solitary  farmsteads.  Farmers  will  not  remain  in  isola- 
tion. A  definite  change  must  take  place.  The  consolidated  school,  if  prop- 
erly located,  is  the  greatest  agency  we  have  today  for  bringing  about  a 
desirable  farm  civilization. 

A  consolidated  school  is  that  large  type  of  school  formed  by  the  uniting 
of  two  or  more  districts  or  areas  having  either  public  or  private  transporta- 
tion of  pupils,  employing  a  minimum  of  three  elementary  teachers,  located 
in  the  open  country  or  small  village,  and  serving  a  population  that  is  essen- 
tially rural.  It  will  plan  to  give  better  intellectual  training  to  the  young, 
and  to  relate  this  training  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  agricultural 
population,  and  it  should  be  a  true  vitalizing  factor  in  the  community. 

Different  State  Regulations 

In  the  different  states  the  term  consolidation  is  defined  and  understood  dif- 
ferently. In  Utah  consolidation  is  the  county  district;  in  Michigan  the  term 
is  used  to  designate  the  township  unit.  In  Mississippi  a  school  is  consoli- 
dated only  when  children  are  transported  to  it.  In  South  Carolina  a  consoli- 
dated district  must  have  an  area  of  twelve  square  miles  and  200  or  more 
pupils.  Each  state  has  its  own  plan.  We  shall  think  of  the  consolidated 
school  not  only  as  an  educational  center  for  the  young,  but  as  a  powerful 
agent  for  administering  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people  in  its  particular  com- 
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munity.  The  consolidated  school  must  have  a  unit  which  includes  a  sufficient 
number  of  children  and  an  adequate  taxable  wealth.  It  must  also  be  an  insti- 
tution which  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community.  Its  purpose 
is  to  enrich  the  community  socially,  economically,  and  spiritually. 

No  effort  will  be  made  to  show  the  need  of  the  consolidated  school  nor  to 
prove  its  superiority  over  the  small  one-teacher  school.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  everyone  concedes  the  superior  advantages  of  the  larger  school  unit,  that 
consolidation  has  been  accepted  and  has  come  to  stay.  For  eighty  years  the 
movement  has  been  gaining  momentum,  and  its  utility  has  been  so  evident  that 
no  efforts  have  ever  been  made  or  doubtless  ever  will  be  made  to  disprove  the 
potency  of  the  consolidated  school.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  pre- 
sent argument  for  the  establishment  of  consolidated  schools,  wherever  possi- 
ble, but  to  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  giving  the  most 
careful  study  to  the  location  of  the  consolidated  schools.  There  are  certain 
sections  in  this  state  where  consolidation  will  hardly  be  feasible  because  of 
mountains,  streams,  rough  roads,  sparsely  settled  communities,  prohibitive  cost 
of  transportation,  and  possible  local  prejudices,  local  jealousies  and  neigh- 
borhood feuds.  In  such  cases  the  community,  with  the  assistance  of  the  state, 
may  standardize  a  small  school  so  that  the  best  type  of  work  may  be  done  for 
that  community. 

The  Rural  School  Problem 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  North  Carolina  today  is  how  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  state  of  civilization  on  the  farm.  This  problem  is  more  intense  to- 
day than  it  has  been  heretofore.  In  the  past  the  farmer  was  a  man  of  high 
intelligence,  belonging  to  the  middle  class,  owned  the  farm  where  he  lived, 
maintained  a  reasonably  high  standard  of  living,  sent  his  children  to  college, 
was  himself  deeply  interested  in  county  and  local  affairs,  and  had  great  weight 
socially  and  economically  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  community,  but  now  all  is 
changed.  This  high  type  of  country  gentleman  has  moved  to  town.  The 
country  has  become  stagnant,  the  rural  social  institutions  have  become 
greatly  weakened,  there  is  little  active  social  life,  and  every  sign  portends 
a  decadent  country  civilization.  The  hope  is  that  the  consolidated  school, 
as  a  chief  agency,  will  restore  country  life  to  its  former  virility,  pro- 
vided the  consolidated  school  be  properly  used  and  properly  located  where  it 
will  function  best. 

This  school  problem  is  as  much  a  social  problem  as  it  is  an  educational 
problem.  The  rural  school  problem  is  inseparable  from  the  rural  life  prob- 
lem, and  this  problem  is  a  social  one,  and  the  social  forces  controlling  it  must 
be  considered.  Consolidation  has  taken  place  very  rapidly  in  this  state,  and 
unless  the  movement  is  intelligently  directed  it  will  most  likely  be  set  back 
a  number  of  years,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  most  harmful.  Con- 
solidation at  present  is  more  in  need  of  direction  than  of  promotion.  While 
its  primary  purpose  is  that  of  equalization  of  educational  opportunity,  it  is, 
in  many  cases,  promoted  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  inequalities  instead  of 
equalizing  opportunities.  Intelligent  planning  of  consolidation  is  essential 
to  the  future  success  of  the  whole  movement. 
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Place  the  Consolidated   School  in  the   Community   Center 

The  consolidated  school  should  be  placed  at  the  social  center  of  the  com- 
munity, not  necessarily  at  the  geographic  center.  Certain  physical  conditions 
must  be  considered  in  the  location  of  the  consolidated  school,  of  course.  We 
naturally  think  of  the  consolidated  school  being  placed  at  the  center  of  popu- 
lation. Good  roads  are  an  essential  factor.  Consolidation  cannot  take  place 
unless  there  be  an  adequate  number  of  children,  and  the  children  cannot  be 
assembled  unless  the  roads  are  such  that  they  remain  in  good  condition 
through  all  sorts  of  weather.  The  children  must  be  transported  to  school  each 
morning  and  return  to  their  homes  at  the  close  of  the  school  day.  The  con- 
solidated school  must  be  reasonably  accessible  to  all  the  children  in  the 
community. 

There  are  times  when  the  consolidated  school  should  be  placed  in  the  open 
country,  and  there  are  conditions  under  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  for 
the  territory  adjacent  to  the  towns  or  villages  to  become  incorporated  with 
the  town  or  village  for  school  purposes.  No  rule,  however,  can  be  laid  down 
saying  that  certain  territory  adjacent  to  the  towns  and  villages  shall  be  in- 
corporated without  first  taking  into  consideration  the  social  groups.  In  nine 
of  the  states  the  town  has  been  adopted  as  the  unit  of  control.  In  some  of 
the  New  England  states  consolidation  has  not  taken  place  among  schools  out- 
side of  the  towns,  but  the  country  schools  are  abolished  and  the  children  sent 
to  the  town  school.  This  plan  met  with  such  disapproval  that  it  was  partly 
changed.  This  plan  failed,  and  would  fail  in  North  Carolina,  because  it  did 
not  recognize  the  community  centers,  the  social  aggregates.  It  attacked  and 
made  an  effort  to  destroy  the  Anglo-Saxon  principle  of  local  self-determinism 
upon  which  all  of  our  institutions  and  all  of  our  government  must  be  based. 
In  this,  the  cure  was  sought  in  legislation  when,  instead,  social  forces  had  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  Committee  of  Twelve  was  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  to  study  conditions  in  rural  schools  and  devise 
ways  and  means  for  their  improvement.  In  their  report  they  said,  "For  pur- 
poses of  organization,  maintenance,  or  supervision  nothing  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  unit  smaller  than  a  township  or  the  county."  In  their  study  and 
report  they  failed  to  find  and  show  why  social  groups  should  not  be  broken  up. 
This  Committee  based  its  report  on  the  assumption  that  money,  buildings, 
equipment,  and  pupils  were  all  that  was  needed  in  establishing  a  consolidated 
school.     The  social  value,  which  is  a  final  one,  was  not  considered. 

Education   a    Local    Responsibility 

Rural  education  in  the  United  States  began  as  a  matter  of  local  respon- 
sibility. Each  locality  clung  to  the  right  to  establish  and  administer  its  own 
school.  Each  neighborhood  had  its  own  school.  Each  school  was  the  center 
of  a  closely  connected  group.  Now,  since  the  coming  of  good  roads  and  motor 
transportation,  there  is  a  great  need  for  enlarging  these  social  groups  and 
school  centers,  but  before  this  enlargement  can  take  place  we  should  study 
the  various  groups  which  are  powerful  factors  in  determining  the  location  of 
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the  consolidated  school.  The  consolidated  school  should  be  placed  where  it 
will  render  greatest  good  to  a  community.  It  must  be  placed  where  the  peo- 
ple will  support  the  school  by  raising  taxes,  enrolling  their  children,  and  taking 
part  in  all  its  activities.  It  must  be  located  so  that  all  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity unite  in  feeling  that  the  school  belongs  to  them  and  that  each  of  them 
is  responsible  for  its  success  or  failure. 

The  placing  of  the  consolidated  school  must  not  divide  the  community,  but 
should  unite  it.  The  object  of  the  school  should  be  kept  in  mind — that  is,  that 
it  is  to  be  a  real  community  center  which  quickens,  enlivens  and  serves  the 
entire  population.  I  repeat,  that  the  school  should  be  located,  not  especially 
in  the  geographic  center,  but  in  the  center  of  interest,  the  social  center, 
where  people  frequently  come  together  for  trade,  to  attend  church  services, 
or  for  any  other  purposes. 

Sanderson,  in  his  The  Farmer  and  His  Community,  has  said,  "A  modern 
school  cannot  be  maintained  at  every  other  cross-roads.  Improved  roads  natur- 
ally radiate  from  the  village  center  and  hence  it  is  the  logical  point  for  a  con- 
solidated school.  There  are  localities  in  isolated  regions  where  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  establish  a  consolidated  school  in  the  open  country,  but  in  most  cases 
where  there  is  a  village  center,  the  school  should  be  located  there  and  the 
school  laws  should  make  possible  the  organization  of  the  consolidated  school 
district  regardless  of  township  or  county  lines.  Indeed  legislation  has  already 
been  enacted  to  this  end  in  several  states  and  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
movements  for  strengthening  the  rural  community.  Here  and  there  are  to  be 
found  consolidated  schools  which  have  been  placed  in  the  open  country  at  the 
center  of  the  township,  because  it  was  the  point  most  easily  agreed  upon  by  all 
the  patrons,  particularly  where  the  township  is  an  administrative  unit  of  the 
school  system.  In  some  cases  successful  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  such 
consolidated  schools  serve  as  social  centers,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  the  long 
run  community  life  will  flow  to  its  natural  centers  and  that  the  seeming  suc- 
cess of  such  social  centers  in  the  open  country,  unless  the  neighborhood  be 
an  isolated  one,  will  tend  to  weaken  the  communities  concerned.  Usually,  a 
consolidated  district  of  this  sort  will  contain  parts  of  two  or  three  com- 
munity areas;  and  the  location  of  the  school  at  a  point  between  them  weakens 
the  support  of  the  community  center  to  that  extent.  Here  we  encounter  one 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  our  artificial  units  of  rural  government,  township 
or  county  lines,  interfere  with  community  progress." 

Unfortunate  School  Locating 

Too  often  a  consolidated  school  building  may  be  placed  near  the  residence 
of  a  board  member,  or  real  estate  agents  may  secure  the  location  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  land  values.  At  San  Bernardino,  California,  a  million- 
dollar  high-school  building  was  placed  beyond  walking  distance  from  the 
town  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  value  of  vacant  lots  in  the  possession 
of  a  board  member.  The  social  good  must  be  carefully  considered  in  the 
selection  of  a  building  site.  Not  long  ago  a  community  in  this  state  erected 
an  expensive  consolidated  school  building,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  burned 
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to  the  ground  by  an  opposing  faction.  School  officials  had  not  made  a  study 
of  the  community  as  a  social  unit.  They  were  attempting  to  combine  an- 
tagonistic groups  into  one  community  which  has  seldom  been  successfully 
done.  One  rarely  picks  up  a  morning  paper  without  noticing  fights  between 
adverse  factions  over  the  location  of  school  buildings.  Only  those  who  have 
a  community  consciousness  should  be  included  in  the  district.  If  there  is  a 
community  consciousness,  it  may  then  be  easily  directed  to  a  recognition  of 
the  educational  needs  of  the  community,  and  to  the  support  of  the  school 
policies.  Without  such  a  community  consciousness,  there  will  be  lack  of  co- 
operation, buildings  may  be  burned,  and  frequently  courts  will  be  called  upon 
to  adjust  misunderstandings  between  two  or  more  groups  who  have  been 
erroneously  taken  into  a  community  where  they  did  not  belong  and  with 
which  they  could  not  work. 

Some  school  officials  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  congregate  the 
maximum  number  of  pupils  without  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
pupils  and  the  community.  Large  numbers  will  not  guarantee  the  best  re- 
sults. Each  area  should  take  care  of  itself.  Those  who  wish  to  be  in  the 
community  should  be  taken  in,  and  those  who  could  not  cooperate  should 
be  allowed  to  leave.  The  area  and  the  number  of  people  should  be  self- 
adjusted.  This  will  secure  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  insure  an  open- 
minded   attitude   in   the   solution   of   private   and   public  social   problems. 

Consolidated  School  May  Be  in  Town  or  Country 

No  community  should  be  torn  down  or  abolished.  We  should  not  at- 
tempt to  follow  a  general  policy  that  the  town  is  the  logical  place  as  the 
center.  In  this  paper  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  school  should  be 
placed  at  the  community  center  wherever  that  may  be.  A  community  is 
a  group  of  people  living  fairly  close  together  in  a  more  or  less  compact, 
contiguous  territory,  who  act  together  in  the  chief  concerns  of  life.  The 
community  is  an  aggregate  of  families,  is  the  vital  unit  of  society  in  which 
the  individual  secures  his  education,  receives  his  standards  of  morality,  and 
labors.  In  a  community  there  is  an  organized  group  with  institutions  hav- 
ing specific  functions,  chief  of  which  may  be  the  consolidated   school. 

If  the  people  surrounding  a  town  are  homogeneous  in  every  way  with 
the  town  people,  the  town  and  the  country  may  be  consolidated.  Near 
many  towns  will  be  found  people  who  live  on  farms  but  who  drive  in  each 
day  to  their  places  of  business  in  town.  In  this  case  people  are  fairly  homo- 
geneous in  ideas  and  interests,  and  unless  there  is  this  homogeneity  there 
cannot  be  unity,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  unite  the  two  elements. 

On  the  one  hand  the  rural  community  consists  of  the  people  in  a  local 
area  tributary  to  the  center  of  their  common  interests.  The  primary  center 
of  a  rural  community  is  where  the  members  of  the  community  meet  on  com- 
mon ground.  The  contact  is  such  as  to  constitute  union.  Then,  since  farming 
is  more  than  a  vocation,  even  a  mode  of  life,  it  must  be  assumed  that  people 
adapted  to  one  mode  of  life  would  not  freely  join  on  common  ground  with 
those  adapted  to  another  mode  of  life.     Farming  has  produced  a  discipline,  a 
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distinct  population  group,  and  distinct  forms  of  social  organization.  Farm- 
ing, as  an  institution,  is  a  mode  of  living  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
urban  mode  of  living.  Out  in  the  open  country  may  be  established  splendid 
schools  for  the  training  of  the  children,  and  for  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
adults.  Then,  where  possible,  it  is  most  desirable  to  place  the  consolidated 
school  in  the  open  country  for  country  people,  and  those  who  live  adjacent  to 
towns  and  who  wish  to  be  incorporated  into  the  town  school  may  have  that 
privilege.  Nothing  should  tend  to  interfere  with  or  break  up  the  social  aggre- 
gate. The  town  naturally  has  homogeneity.  Townspeople  have  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm  for  the  home  town  that  gives  every  movement  for 
civic  betterment  a  decided  initial  impetus.  It  is  easy  for  town  people  to 
establish  a  bank  or  any  other  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rural 
groups  have  their  purposes  comprehended  by  their  own  narrow  boundary  line. 
A  very  small  area  is  the  country  man's  world.  In  the  country  there  has  been 
little  cooperation,  poor  organization,  no  group  spirit,  and  it  is  just  this  fun- 
damental difference  between  town  and  country  that  we  must  reckon  with,  and, 
when  locating  the  consolidated  school,  place  it  where  it  will  build  up  instead 
of  tear  down  the  esprit  de  corps  of  country  life.  When  the  consolidated 
school  is  located  at  the  community  center,  it  becomes  the  agent  of  a  demo- 
cratic group  which  will  freely  give  full  expression  to  the  whole  life  of  the 
group. 

The  Schools  Aid  Community  Engineering 

There  is  no  end  to  the  good  that  may  be  done,  no  way  to  measure  the 
achievement  of  the  community  which  has  its  school  located  at  the  community 
center,  and  which  becomes  a  great  organizing,  welding,  vitalizing  force,  uniting 
the  community  on  a  basis  of  common  interest  and  common  good.  One  com- 
munity, Sunbury,  in  Gates  County,  has  contributed  more  to  the  general  good 
of  this,  and  other  states,  than  if  it  had  built  cotton  mills  or  furniture  facto- 
ries. The  business  of  this  community  has  been  the  making  of  men.  It  has 
given  to  the  country  a.  United  States  senator,  two  Confederate  generals,  con- 
gressmen, judges,  two  distinguished  professors  in  this  University,  leaders  in 
the  church,  leaders  in  the  business  world,  and  it  has  sent  to  college  more  stu- 
dents than  any  other  community  in  this  state  because  at  one  time  the  social 
unit  was  recognized,  and  the  schools  placed  at  the  social  centers.  Of  course 
other  factors  entered  in,  but  the  school  was  the  chief  one. 

It  would  be  needless  for  me  to  point  out  the  barren  communities,  lacking 
in  both  intellectual  and  social  stimulus,  isolated,  poor,  degenerate,  where  the 
school  and  the  community  are  not  in  vital  touch  with  each  other,  where  the 
people  have  failed  to  consider  education  broadly,  and  where  they  have  thought 
of  the  school  as  the  place  where  small  children  might  be  taught  only  the 
fundamentals,  where  there  is  lack  of  local  initiative,  where  the  people  refuse 
to  assume  tax  burdens  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  and  where  not  one 
single  person  has  ever  been  given  to  history. 

The  difference  in  the  two  communities  is  that  the  first  had  its  school  at 
the  social  center  and  used  it,  while  the  latter  gave  no  heed  to  social  influences. 
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Consolidated  Districts  Should  Not  Be  Confined  to  County  Lines 

Where  a  natural  consolidation  takes  place  its  district  lines  should  not  be 
included  in  one  county  only,  but,  if  necessary,  the  limits  of  the  consolidated 
district  should  reach  beyond  the  county  boundary.  Rather  than  break  up  a 
community  group  the  county  lines  should  be  re-arranged.  The  school  dis- 
tricts should  be  allowed  to  develop  naturally.  Those  wishing  to  get  into  the 
district  or  to  leave  it  should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  The  idea  is  to  hold  only 
a  well  cemented  group.  Until  the  county  is  made  the  taxing  unit,  such 
changes  would  not  be  practical,  but  when  the  county  becomes  a  taxing  unit, 
as  it  surely  will  in  time,  the  desired  changes  can  be  readily  made. 

Social  Survey  Necessary 

When  a  county  superintendent  and  the  board  of  education  determine 
upon  the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  schools  they  should  not  place  the  con- 
solidated school  until  they  have  secured  the  advice  of  a  social  expert  who 
scientifically  determines  the  social  center  and  then  reports  his  findings  to 
the  proper  authorities  for  their  guidance.  Just  as  we  have  engineers  to 
build  our  roads,  or  trained  experts  in  every  field  of  endeavor,  we  should  also 
employ  trained  social  experts  to  determine  scientifically  for  each  county  its  so- 
cial centers,  where  the  consolidated  schools  should  be  located.  As  soon  as  we 
learn  that  human  communities,  like  animal  and  plant  communities,  are  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  we  will  then  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  there  will  be  a  great  decrease  in  the  wastage  of  human  values. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  location  of  the  consolidated  school  is 
an  important  matter.  The  greatest  problem  in  North  Carolina  today  is  how 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  state  of  civilization  on  the  farm;  the  consolidated 
school  located  at  the  social  center  will  be  a  powerful  factor  in  building  up  a 
desirable  rural  civilization.  The  social  problems  of  the  rural  districts  must 
be  solved  together  with  the  educational  problems,  the  two  are  inseparable. 
The  consolidated  school  may  be  placed  either  in  the  country  or  in  the 
town  or  village.  The  importance  of  placing  the  consolidated  school  at  the 
social  center  has  not  been  properly  stressed  in  the  past.  Consolidated  dis- 
tricts should  not  be  confined  to  county  lines.  When  social  surveys  are  scien- 
tifically made,  to  determine  the  social  centers,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  new 
day  in  country  life. 

Conclusion 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  establish  good  human  relationships  for,  by  nature 
and  environment,  man  is  destined  to  live  in  cooperation  with  his  fellow  man. 
The  whole  purpose  of  social  organization  is  to  bring  about  amicable  rela- 
tionships between  men  and  groups  of  men.  Any  agency  which  can  do  this 
must  be  of  great  value  for  it  will  secure  organization  rather  than  disor- 
ganization, cooperation  rather  than  the  competitive  method,  peace  instead 
of  war,  wealth  instead  of  poverty,  and  life  instead  of  decadence.  If  the 
consolidated  school,  in  its  place,  can  do  all  of  this,  it  truly  becomes  a  source 
of   great  value   to  human  society.     If  the  consolidated  school,  located   as   it 
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should  be,  can  develop  leadership,  and  secure  social  cooperation  in  the  com- 
munity group,  and  if  it  becomes  the  agent  of  this  development  and  progress, 
which  we  so  earnestly  hope  for  and  desire,  so  that  democracy  may  be  ex- 
pressed, we  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  gaining  our  goal. 
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A  COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL 

A.  M.  Moser,  Buncombe  County,  N.  C. 
Introduction 

The  idea  that  the  school  should  serve  as  a  community  center  has  now 
become  pretty  well  established,  and  much  has  already  been  said  and  written 
about  the  subject.  The  schools  in  many  states  are  open  the  year  round  and 
are  serving  the  communities  in  a  very  efficient  way.  However,  it  is  rather 
a  modern  idea.  For  generations  the  school  houses  have  been  monuments  of 
neglected  social  and  civic  opportunities.  The  school  house  has  meant  little 
more  in  the  past  than  an  educational  institution  for  teaching  children,  but  of 
late  the  leaders  of  thought  have  come  to  realize  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  undeveloped  resources  in  the  wider  use  of  the  public  school  plant.  We 
used  to  think  that  the  expensive  school  house  had  served  its  purpose  when 
we  used  it  from  nine  o'clock  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  five  days 
in  the  week.  Now  we  know  that  is  only  half  the  story.  The  school  building 
furnished  by  the  taxpayers  of  a  community  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  its  children. 

We  are  concerned  here,  however,  with  the  program  of  activities  which  the 
school  should  attempt  to  inaugurate.  If  a  program  is  successfully  carried 
out,  the  matter  of  the  school  as  a  center  will  take  care  of  itself.  In  consider- 
ing this  subject  we  do  not  want  to  deal  with  theories  and  dreams,  but  we 
wish  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  most  practical  way,  with  the  hope  that 
we  may  get  at  something  tangible  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  conditions 
as  we  find  them  in  North  Carolina  at  the  present  time.  The  main  questions, 
then,  are:  what  should  be  the  nature  of  a  program  for  the  schools  which 
would  be  of  the  most  value  to  the  communities  and  the  school;  how  shall  the 
program  be  carried  out;  and  what  are  the  objectives  or  results  to  be  achieved? 

In  order  to  prepare  the  ground  work  for  our  discussion,  it  may  be  well 
to  go  back  and  get  a  definition  of  a  community  as  we  shall  use  the  term  in 
this  study. 

Definition  of  a  Community 

Until  we  have  a  clear  and  common  concept  of  what  a  community  is,  we 
are  necessarily  discussing  different  things  and  different  problems.  If  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  community  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  and  we 
are  to  deal  with  it  as  a  scientific  term,  let  us  have  some  common  understanding 
of  its  meaning.  To  this  end  I  submit  the  following  definition  by  Dwight  San- 
derson.1 "A  community  consists  of  a  people  in  a  local  area  tributary  to  the 
center  of  their  common  interests.  The  community  is  the  smallest  geographical 
unit  of  organized  association  of  the  chief  human  activities.  The  community, 
however,  is  not  an  area,  nor  an  aggregation,  nor  an  association,  but  rather  a 


Sanderson  E.  D.,  "The  School  as  a  Community  Center."  p.  549. 
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corporate  state  of  mind  of  those  living  in  a  local  area."  Continuing,  he 
says,  "With  this  concept  of  a  community,  it  is  obvious  that  the  center  of  the 
community  is  that  point  in  the  community  where  its  interests  and  activities 
focus.  Usually  this  is  in  a  town  or  village,  but  the  business  center  of  a  trade 
area  may  not  necessarily  be  the  center  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
community,  and  the  church,  school,  and  grange  hall  of  a  rural  hamlet  several 
miles  from  its  trading  point  may  form  the  community  center. 

"Most  communities  have  within  them  several  neighborhoods,  where  a  num- 
ber of  homes  are  clustered  together,  possibly  around  a  school,  church,  or 
mill,  but  with  only  one,  if  any,  center  of  interest." 

In  an  article  on  "How  Shall  We  Secure  Community  Life  in  the  Country?"2 
L.  H.  Bailey  says,  "It  will  be  interesting  to  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  some 
of  the  particular  means  by  which  social  connection  in  the  open  country  may 
be  brought  about.  It  is  commonly,  but,  I  think,  erroneously,  thought  that 
community  life  necessarily  means  a  living  together  in  centers  or  villages.  I 
conceive,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  very  effective  com- 
munity mind  while  the  persons  still  remain  on  their  farms.  In  this  day  of 
rapid  communication,  transportation,  and  spread  of  intelligence,  the  necessity 
of  mere  physical  contiguity  has  partly  passed  away.  This  is  to  say,  'isolation', 
as  the  city  man  conceives  of  it,  is  not  necessarily  a  bar  to  community  feeling." 
But  it  should  be  added  that  it  very  often  is. 

Now,  isolation  is  a  fundamental  social  factor  affecting  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  since  the  state  is  dominantly  rural,  but  isolation  here  is  as 
much  a  state  of  mind  as  it  is  a  physical  fact.  Isolation  in  country  life  varies 
all  the  way  from  the  many  villages  and  small  towns  of  the  industrial  pied- 
mont section,  to  the  genuine  loneliness  of  sparsely  populated  tidewater  sections 
in  the  east,  and  highland,  or  mountain  sections  in  the  extreme  western  part 
of  the  state,  with  all  gradations  between.  The  families  of  the  farm  are 
scattered;  few  farm  homes  are  closely  adjacent,  at  least  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  city  man. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  again  in  this  connection  that  physical 
contact  in  the  town  or  city  may  mean  nothing  from  the  social  point  of  view. 
It  does  not  necessarily  mean  acquaintanceship  or  cooperation  of  common  in- 
terests. Regardless  of  the  distance,  it  is  the  type  of  social  thinking  between 
individuals,  families,  and  classes  that  has  a  significant  bearing  on  all  those 
concerned. 

Now,  in  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  the  part  which  the  school  should 
play  in  unifying  and  developing  the  community,  it  should  be  said  that  there 
cannot  be  a  school  community,  a  church  community,  a  bank  community,  or 
any  other,  alone.  The  areas  of  influence  may  be  the  same,  but  each  will  have 
its  part  to  play,  and  each  will  deserve  the  support  of  the  members  of  the 
community,  so  that  the  final  result  will  be  a  community  of  united  effort  and 
mutual  understanding. 


2Sims,  N.  L.,  The  Rural  Community,  pp.  606-607. 
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The  School  a  Community  Institution 

"The  school,"  says  Dr.  Branson,3  "that  is  not  directly  and  helpfully  related 
to  the  occupational  life  out  of  which  it  springs,  and  by  which  it  is  supported, 
is  not  progressive.  It  is  unhinged  and  out  of  joint.  It  is  ancient,  musty  and 
fusty;  befogged,  bewildered,  and  belated.  Why  should  a  community  receive 
a  stone  when  it  asks  bread  of  its  school?"  And  then  he  offers  some  suggestions 
which  I  shall  mention  shortly  in  another  connection. 

This  simply  means  that  the  school  should  be  a  vital  community  institution. 
Every  teacher  owes  a  duty  not  only  to  his  pupils  but  also  to  the  community. 
The  school  must  help  to  enrich  the  lives  not  only  of  the  children,  but  also  of 
the  grown  people  of  the  school  district.  There  should  be  in  every  community 
school — and  happily  in  most  cases  our  modern  consolidation  provides  this — 
a  sufficiently  large  auditorium,  so  equipped  as  to  be  a  comfortable  place 
for  all  meetings,  and  the  class  rooms,  especially  of  the  high  school,  should 
be  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  various  clubs  and 
societies  of  the  children,  as  well  as  for  the  smaller  organizations  of  the  older 
people,  such  as  the  farmers'  clubs  and  farm  women's  organizations.  It  should 
possess  a  well-stocked  library,  accessible  to  all  the  people  alike.  The  school 
should  also  be  the  recreational  center  of  the  community,  and  should  have  a 
gymnasium,  and  all  equipment  necessary  for  athletic  events  and  games. 

A  Program  for  the  School 

As  to  the  work  of  the  school,  it  should  be  both  intensive,  pertaining  to 
its  spirit,  organization,  and  methods;  and  extensive,  expressing  its  outreach 
into  the  life  of  the  community. 

1.  The  school  should  realize  its  supreme  duty,  and  that  is  the  education 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  established,  the  children  of  the  community. 

2.  It  should  present  a  socialized  curriculum  with  provisions  for  outside 
activities  for  the  children;  for  example,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs.  Social- 
ized activities  may  be  provided  by  the  school  itself  or  in  connection  with 
recognized  outside  organizations. 

3  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  educate  the  community  into  an  adequate 
support  of  education.  This  may  be  done  by  an  organization  of  adults  inter- 
ested in  the  school,  for  example,  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

4.  The  school  should  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  such  of  their  activi- 
ties as  are  educative  to  children  of  school  age;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Junior  Red  Cross. 

5.  The  school  should  stimulate  the  establishment  or  regeneration  of  other 
community  activities  or  agencies,  when  lacking  or  dormant,  which  are  designed 
to  supplement  the  school,  and  minister  directly  to  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

6.  The  school  should  promote  and  encourage  health  and  recreation,  and 
give  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  the  world's  best  art,  music,  and 
literature. 


3Branson,    E.    C,    "The    Progressive    School:    Its   Relation    to    the    Community",    an 
address  published  in  the  Educational  Monthly,  January,  1916. 
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7.  The  school  should  put  the  adults  of  the  community  in  touch  with  public 
and  private  agencies  of  value.  Teachers  should  be  the  chief  means  of  breaking 
down  community  isolation.  Government  and  welfare  literature  ought  to  be 
distributed  by  them  as  public  servants. 

8.  The  use  of  the  school  plant  should  be  permitted,  when  the  people  so 
choose,  for  religious  meetings,  or  any  thing  else  provided,  (a)  that  all  of  these 
meetings  are  elevating  in  character,  and  (b)  that  none  of  them  shall  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  discharge  of  regular  school  duties. 

9.  When  the  essential  needs  of  the  children  have  been  met,  the  school 
may  extend  its  efforts  to  include  adult  education,  both  culturally  and 
vocationally. 

Now,  it  would  seem  quite  obvious  that  no  one  program  of  activities  could 
be  devised  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  every  individual  community  alike. 
Every  section  will  naturally  have  its  own  particular  conditions  and  problems, 
and  what  we  offer  is  merely  suggestive,  and  will  have  to  be  adapted  to  ex- 
isting conditions.     The  following  outline  of  a  program  is  presented: 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 

First,  organize  at  each  school:  (a)  a  Boys'  Corn  or  Agriculture  Club,  (b)  a 
Girls'  Canning  or  Household  Arts  Club,  and  let  these  clubs  include  the  boys 
and  girls  and  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  community  who  are  not 
in  school.  In  connection  with  these  clubs,  use  the  nature  study  period  for 
a  series  of  experiments,  studies  and  exercises  in  plant  life,  looking  to  the 
culture  of  grain  and  vegetables.  In  many  cases,  the  County  Farm  Demon- 
stration Agent  can  direct  the  practical  work  at  the  school  as  well  as  at  the 
homes  of  each  member. 

This  kind  of  work  is  already  carried  out  in  certain  sections  of  North 
Carolina.  The  following  news  item  illustrating  this  is  taken  from  the  Asheville 
Citizen,  March  4,  1926,  and  refers  to  work  in  Buncombe  County: 

"Mr.  J.  R.  Brown,  Assistant  County  Farm  Agent,  has  reported  several 
poultry  and  agricultural  clubs  organized  this  week.  The  clubs  organized  are 
at  the  following  schools:  Fairview,  Venable,  Valley  Springs,  Candler,  Gladys 
and  Emma.  Several  other  places  will  be  visited  the  remainder  of  this  week. 
The  numbers  enlisted  so  far  this  week  in  active  club  work  at  the  various  places 
are  125.  Much  interest  is  shown  at  the  various  centers  over  the  new  club 
work  in  both  poultry  and  agricultural  activities." 

The  School  Center  Studying  Its  Community 

Second,  focus  agencies  on  the  school  as  a  center  through  courses  on  crop 
and  farm  management,  and  bring  to  the  school  as  often  as  possible  extension 
workers  from  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  and  the 
State  University.  Introduce  into  the  school  curriculum  courses  in  cooking, 
home  making,  and  such  related  subjects,  for  the  girls  and  young  women. 
Also  emphasize  courses  in  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  health,  using  the  assistance 
of  the  county  and  state  health  authorities  as  much  as  possible. 
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Third  (and  I  have  borrowed  this  suggestion  from  the  address  by  Dr. 
Branson  before  referred  to),  the  school  can  make  a  study  of  the  community — 
economically  and  socially.  These  community  studies  would  concern  local 
geography  and  history.  They  direct  attention  to  origins,  racial  strains,  note- 
worthy events  and  achievements,  historic  localities  and  memorials;  to  libraries, 
schools,  churches,  charities,  and  other  organizations  and  agencies  of  social 
uplift;  to  community  building  leaders,  and  their  contributions  to  the  material 
and  spiritual  wealth  of  the  community. 

These  studies  also  concern  community  resources  and  their  development  or 
neglect;  populations,  occupations,  and  industries;  economic  classes  and  con- 
ditions; the  factors  in  the  production  and  retention  of  community  wealth, 
surplus  wealth  and  its  relation  to  the  self-sustaining,  self-protecting,  self- 
elevating  abilities  of  the  community;  market  and  credit  conditions;  organiza- 
tion and  cooperation,  civic,  social,  and  commercial;  the  facilities  for  communi- 
cation and  transportation,  public  health  and  sanitation,  recreation  and  amuse- 
ments, and  so  on. 

These  studies  might  well  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  English 
and  history  classes.  The  method  suggested  is  as  follows:  (1)  choose  your 
range  of  tqpics,  (2)  direct  the  pupils  by  treating  each  topic  with  a  few  ques- 
tions that  can  be  answered  by  direct  investigation  and  inquiry,  (3)  assemble 
these  results  when  submitted  in  writing,  and  publish  them  in  the  school  paper, 
or  in  leaflet  form,  (4)  use  them  for  class  instruction,  and  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people  of  the  community,  and  when  they  are  in  final,  approved  form, 
publish  them  as  the  Raleigh  Book,  the  New  Hanover  Book,  or  the  Greens- 
boro Book,  or  whatever  the  title  may  be,  according  to  the  locality  studied. 
It  is  the  method  employed  in  the  Winston-Salem  schools;  it  is  the  method  of 
the  Home  County  Clubs,  and  of  the  North  Carolina  Club  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  Smithfield  High  School 

A  news  item  in  the  Smithfield  Herald  (N.  C),  of  February  26,  1926, 
gives  an  account  of  how  the  Smithfield  High  School  is  carrying  out  this  idea 
by  organizing  a  North  Carolina  Club.    It  is  as  follows: 

"On  Tuesday  of  every  week  during  the  activity  period  of  the  high  school 
pupils  are  to  make  a  study  of  North  Carolina.  This  will  include  the  history, 
flag,  seal,  industries,  biographies  of  great  men,  and  the  government  of  the 
state. 

"To  carry  on  this  work  the  juniors  have  organized  a  North  Carolina  Club. 
They  elected  the  following  officers:  Governor,  Juanita  Sorrell;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Ramie  Davis;  Secretary  of  State,  Mildred  Cotter;  Chief  Justice, 
James  Sellers.  The  name  of  the  home  room  in  which  this  club  will  meet  is 
the  capitol. 

"On  Tuesday,  February  16,  the  sophomore  girls  of  the  Smithfield  High 
School  elected  officers  for  the  North  Carolina  Club."  (And  then  follows  a 
list  of  the  various  officers,  consisting  of  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer.) 
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The  ninth  grade  also  organized,  and  on  Wednesday,  February  17,  the 
eighth  grade  girls  of  the  high  school,  elected  officers  during  the  activity  period 
for  the  North  Carolina  Club,  which  they  named  the  "Long  Leaf  Pine",  and 
the  various  officers  were  chosen. 

Organizing  the  Community 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  school  should  begin  the  organization  of  the  com- 
munity. Various  clubs  and  organizations  should  be  started,  and  committees 
appointed  to  encourage,  for  example,  increased  production  and  income  through 
improved  methods  in  cultivation,  cooperative  buying  and  selling;  to  secure 
working  capital  at  a  low  rate;  to  develop  community  resources;  good  roads, 
water  power,  forests,  etc.  The  women's  clubs  should  be  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  home  making,  furnishing  and  equipment;  industries, 
sewing,  weaving;  for  social  and  cultural  purposes;  music,  art,  drama  and 
literature. 

The  school  should  be  the  center  from  which  a  great  deal  of  the  community 
life  radiates.  There  should  be  something  of  interest  at  the  school  all  the 
time,  not  only  to  instruct  the  students,  but  also  of  interest  and  value  to 
every  member  of  the  community  during  the  entire  year. 

The  following  example  is  taken  from  a  news  item  appearing  in  The  Ashe- 
ville  Citizen  of  March  4,  1926,  entitled  "Community  Club  to  Meet  Tonight". 

"The  third  committee  of  the  Sand  Hill  Community  Club  will  meet  tonight 
at  the  school  building,  taking  its  place  in  the  March  meeting  from  the 
twelve  committees  that  have  charge  of  the  programs  throughout  the  year. 
The  committee  in  charge  tonight  is  the  Agricultural  Committee.  The  Roads 
and  Road-Side  Planting  Committee  had  charge  of  the  meeting  last  month. 

"Mr.  S.  C.  Clapp,  superintendent  of  the  State  Test  Farm  at  Swannanoa, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  on  the  program  tonight.  He  will  speak  on 
Vegetable  Gardening,  since  this  time  of  the  year  makes  such  a  subject  an 
appropriate  one.  Mr.  Clapp  has  done  a  variety  of  work  along  investigative 
lines  at  the  test  farm,  and  is  an  authority  in  this  line  of  work. 

"The  musical  program  will  be  given  by  Grady  and  Ernest  Reagan,  and 
this  popular  pair  have   arranged   an   interesting  program. 

"John  W.  Goodman,  District  Farm  Agent,  L.  D.  Thrash,  County  Farm 
Agent,  and  J.  R.  Brown,' Assistant  County  Farm  Agent,  will  attend  the  meeting. 

"After  the  program  and  entertainment,  the  monthly  business  meeting  will 
be  held.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Agricultural  program,  and  in  charge 
of  the  community  meeting  for  this  month,  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Gorham, 
Waller,  and  Jones. 

The  meeting  next  month  will  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Health  and  Sanitation  Committee,  taking  its  place  in  the  yearly  program  of 
the  Community  Club. 

"The  Sand  Hill  Community  Club  is  the  only  club  in  the  county  (Buncombe) 
that  has  an  arrangement  of  committees,  taking  a  separate  place  throughout 
the  year,  and  giving  a  variety  of  programs. 
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"Mr.  Thrash  has  expressed  the  hope,  however,  that  this  idea  will  spread 
over  the  county  and  thatj  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be  other  com- 
munities adopting  this  efficient  method  of  conducting  its  community  business." 

Other  Community  Work 

Among  the  many  other  things  which  the  school  can  foster  that  will  help 
to  make  school  and  community  life  more  interesting  and  worth  while  are  the 
following: 

1.  Community  celebrations  on  various  festival  days,  such  as  the  fourth  of 
July,  Thanksgiving,  Hallowe'en,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  School  Commencement. 

2.  Community  fairs,  festivals,  carnivals,  picnics,  parties,  socials,  reunions, 
trips,  tours,  camping  and  hiking  parties. 

3.  Games  and  athletic  contests:  field  days,  community  athletic  meets, 
baseball,  basketball,  and  mass  athletics. 

4.  Dramatic  entertainments:  production  of  one-,  two-,  and  three-act 
plays,  historical  pageants,  readings  and  story  telling,  moving  pictures,  etc. 

5.  Public  speaking,  such  as  lectures  by  prominent  men,  and  specialists 
on  subjects  of  an  educational  nature,  and  declamation  and  recitation  contests. 

6.  Activities  of  a  musical  nature:  organization  of  a  school  and  community 
band,  community  chorus,  singing  contests  and  "singing  conventions",  glee 
clubs,  quartets,  orchestra,  radio  concerts,  and  concerts  by  visiting  or  out- 
side musicians. 

Finances 

Now,  if  the  school  is  to  become  a  community  center,  which  will  naturally 
follow  if  the  school  carries  out  the  right  sort  of  program,  there  will  be  cer- 
tain expenses  that  must  be  met.  Usually,  there  is  no  money  set  aside  from 
the  regular  school  fund  for  this  kind  of  work.  In  some  places — for  example, 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Washington — funds  are  appropriated  from 
the  tax  income  to  meet  the  expenses  for  community  recreation.  The  school 
committees  usually  furnish  lights,  heat  and  janitor  service  free,  and  aside 
from  that  the  expenses  are  not  great.  The  money  needed  is  sometimes  con- 
tributed from  the  membership  fees  paid  into  a  central  treasury  or  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  various  community  organizations.  Money  is  often  raised  by 
entertainments,  but  as  a  general  rule  every  thing  at  the  school  should  be  free 
to  the  entire  community. 

Then,  too,  in  the  towns  and  cities,  many  organizations,  like  the  Kiwanis 
Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  often  share  musicians,  and  lecturers, 
and  thereby,  not  only  add  to  the  resources  of  a  center,  but  do  the  significant 
thing  of  building  the  center  forward  as  a  medium  for  civic  interplay  and 
cooperation. 

Many  examples  could  be  given  of  schools  in  many  places  which  are  carry- 
ing out  items  mentioned  in  this  program.  Some  are  carrying  out  more  than 
others.  But  if  names  and  locations  were  mentioned,  there  would  be  those 
who  would  exclaim,  "Oh,  yes,  they  can  do  such  things  in  that  state,  or  in  that 
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section,  or  county,  but  we  couldn't  do  such  things  in  our  part  of  the  country." 
And  so  I  have  taken  the  following  example,  because  it  does  not  mention  a 
specific  location.     It  may  be  somewhere  in  North  Carolina. 

"A  School  Somewhere" 

"I  know  a  school  that  is  the  intellectual  focus  of  the  community",  says 
Joseph  K.  Hart,  in  an  article  entitled  "A  School  Somewhere",  in  The  Survey 
for  September,  1925,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  knows  rather  of  a 
community  that  feels  the  need  of  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  forces 
that  are  playing  through  it,  and  around  it,  and  upon  it;  that  is  struggling 
with  the  task  of  developing  its  own  inner  organization  and  control;  and  that 
finds  in  its  school  a  leadership  in  these  processes  that  it  can  trust.  There  is 
no  remote  spot  in  the  community  where  its  influence  does  not  seem  to  be. 
It  seems  to  interpenetrate  the  whole  community  with  a  stimulating  intelli- 
gence; and  the  whole  community  seems  to  find  in  the  school  the  promise  of 
answers  to  its  most  pressing  problems.  The  community  itself  is  fairly  primi- 
tive. Its  industries  are  mainly  agricultural,  with  the  arts  that  are  contributory 
to  working  in  the  soil.  The  people  have  always  lived  close  to  the  soil;  until 
rather  recently,  it  may  be  said,  they  have  been  almost  buried  in  the  soil, 
and  they  are  not  even  yet  on  a  basis  of  security.  But  their  physical  resources 
are  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  permanent  civilization,  with  rising  standards 
of  comfort  and  culture,  provided  they  can  make  adequate  use  of  them.  The 
school  is  helping  to  solve  this  community's  problems.  But  the  school  is  some- 
what different  from  the  usual  type.  There  is  nothing  "academic"  about  it,  yet 
all  the  various  school  subjects  are  taught.  Nor  is  there  any  contemptuousness 
in  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward  the  school,  although  all  the  old  basis 
of  such  contempts — ignorance,  poverty,  remoteness  and  the  like, — have  existed 
in  more  than  full  measure  in  the  community.  The  school  subjects  are  saved 
from  being  academic  by  being  taught  in  such  ways,  and  at  such  times,  as  to 
give  happy  meaning  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  fields  and  shops  of 
the  community.  The  teachers,  and  students,  and  workers  have  come  to  see 
that  education,  as  well  as  farming,  is  a  matter  of  problems. 

In  the  school  under  review,  education  is  understood  to  be  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  living,  and  it  is  shared  by  children  and  adults  alike.  The  children  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  problems.  At  home,  the  parents  talk  endlessly  about  how 
certain  tasks  are  to  be  performed;  how  certain  obstacles  are  to  be  overcome; 
how  expenses  are  to  be  met;  and  how  life  is  to  be  organized.  And  they  take 
many  of  their  problems  to  the  teachers.  And  the  teachers  who  can  tell  an 
adult  something  about  his  own  business,  is  not  likely  to  be  regarded  with  con- 
tempt by  the  children  of  that  adult. 

Not  a  problem  arises  in  any  of  the  work,  or  the  play,  or  the  morality  of 
the  individual  or  the  group,  that  does  not  find  its  way  in  some  form  to  the 
center  of  knowledge,  there  to  be  dealt  with  with  such  intelligence  as  the 
common  life  may  possess. 
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No  Sudden  Achievement 

Let  no  one  be  led  astray  by  this  description;  the  school  and  community 
herein  set  forth  did  not  spring  up  over  night  and  become  automatic  in  their 
operations.  They  passed  through  the  experimental  years,  but  the  original 
inertia  has  been  largely  overcome,  and  the  momentum  of  accomplishment  is 
in  both  the  school  and  the  community.  There  are  still  many  problems  and 
much  struggle.  But  the  teachers  in  charge  understand  their  work  and  are  in- 
terested in  it.  They  identify  themselves  with  the  community,  and  think  out 
ways  and  means  of  making  the  school  a  more  vital  part  of  the  community, 
and  they  are  successful. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  school  as  a  community  center  will  not 
bring  about  the  millennium  day  after  tomorrow;  but  just  as  the  state  and 
county  governments  centralize  all  our  activity,  so  this  school  function  of  our 
urban  and  country  districts,  properly  administered,  is  destined  to  become  the 
coordinating  force  in  community  cooperation.  Therefore,  as  citizens  we  must 
understand  its  powers,  make  every  effort  to  win  for  it  statesmanlike  and  human 
leadership  of  the  highest  order,  and  give  it  our  full  and  loyal  support. 
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A  COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
CHURCH 

F.   S.   Wilder,  New   Hampshire 

From  the  community  standpoint  the  church  is  an  institution  which  minis- 
ters to  a  human  need,  man's  desire  to  find  his  relation  to  the  universe  and  its 
meaning  for  him.  The  better  it  meets  the  human  needs  that  it  developed  to 
fulfill,  the  more  right  it  has  to  the  support  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  humanity.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  church  fails  to  help  men  live  a 
better  life  in  this  world,  then  it  should  be  side-tracked  as  a  waiting-room  for 
people  who  are  weary  of  this  world's  life  and  are  ready  to  leave  it. 

The  Community  and  Religion 

With  few  exceptions  institutionalized  religion  in  the  past  has  been  a  com- 
munity affair,  and  worship  has  meant  the  gathering  of  the  community.  The 
chief  exception  to  this  has  been  Protestant  Christianity.  In  this,  creed  has 
been  made  paramount  at  the  expense  of  community  life.  Religious  belief  is 
bound  to  vary  with  the  experience  of  the  individual  and,  therefore,  can  never 
be  universalized  in  a  detailed  creed.  The  inevitable  result  of  making  such 
creeds  or  articles  of  faith  the  test  of  church  membership  is  sectarian  division 
and  thus  the  making  of  religious  life  something  apart  from  the  life  of  the 
community.  It  can  again  become  a  community  affair  if  the  church  will  put 
unity  of  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  love  and  fellowship  above  creed  and  policy. 
While  the  church  that  accepts  that  basis  of  membership  is  the  only  one  that 
can  hope  to  become  a  full-fledged  community  church,  yet  this  should  not  dis- 
courage those  churches  which  are  based  on  creed  from  trying  to  serve  the 
broader  needs  of  the  community. 

How  do  the  rural  churches  of  North  Carolina  measure  up  to  this  standard 
of  community  service?  While  they  may  be  no  worse  than  the  average  rural 
church,  we  must  admit  that  they  have  largely  failed.  There  is  no  need  of  here 
discussing  the  absorption  of  the  attention  of  the  church  in  theological  contro- 
versy and  in  curing  the  sin-sick  while  allowing  the  soul-destroying  sources  of 
infection  to  remain  in  the  community,  or  the  failure  of  the  church  to  apply 
Christian  teachings  to  our  relations  with  our  neighbors,  or  the  tendency  to 
separate  religion  from  daily  living.  The  rural  pastor,  unfortunately,  is  a 
preacher,  not  a  minister,  and  he  often  lives  at  the  county  seat.  He  never 
eats  a  meal  with  some  members  of  his  flock.  The  church  tries  to  build  itself 
up  by  Bible  classes  and  revival  meetings  instead  of  entering  into  the  life  of 
the  community  or  tackling  the  problems  of  daily  living.  ''This  ought  ye  to 
have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone." 

An  Ideal 

What  then  is  the  writer's  ideal  for  the  rural  church?  It  ought  either  to 
be  the  only  church  in  the  community  or  else  cooperate  with  other  churches  to 
prevent  duplication  of  work.     It   must  have  a   resident  minister  or  else  join 
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with  neighboring  churches  in  a  parish  large  enough  to  support  at  least 
one  minister.  It  should  minister  equally  to  village  and  countryside,  thereby 
fostering  community  life.  And  it  should  enter  into  all  phases  of  community 
life — work,  play,  education,  and  welfare  service. 

This  ideal  can  best  be  understood  by  examples  of  country  churches  that 
have  measured  up  to  it  in  one  way  or  another,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  majority  of  examples  are  not  from  North  Carolina,  where  such  exam- 
ples are  scarce.  This  in  itself  is  significant  in  indicating  the  present  condition 
of  our  rural  churches.  There  is  some  indication  that  the  larger  parish  idea  is 
growing  in  North  Carolina  along  with  the  consolidated  school  idea,  although 
this  has  not  yet  brought  any  tangible  results. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  small  communities,  the  writer  has 
in  mind  his  home  community,  a  township  with  a  population  of  two  hundred. 
Just  up  the  valley  four  or  five  miles  is  a  community  of  four  hundred.  Each 
has  one  church,  and  one  pastor  serves  both  churches,  living  a  part  of  the  time 
in  each  community.  Members  of  other  denominations  do  not  try  to  run  sepa- 
rate services,  but  help  out  in  the  Sunday  School  and  in  community  activities 
such  as  picnics,  the  ladies'  aid  societies,  and  the  support  of  the  minister,  who 
is  therefore  looked  up  to  as  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  communities  he  serves. 

Northern  Michigan  furnishes  an  example  of  a  Methodist  larger  parish  that 
embraces  nearly  a  half  a  county.  It  covers  an  area  of  125  square  miles  having 
a  population  of  nearly  2500.  One  pastor  and  two  assistants  carry  on  services 
in  four  churches  and  ten  chapels  or  school  houses  so  located  that  no  one  has  to 
go  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  place  of  worship.  Benzonia  Village  is  the 
trading  center  and  the  residence  of  the  minister  in  charge.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment has  only  been  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Congregationalists 
who  have  exchanged  their  churches  in  the  area  for  two  Methodist  churches  in 
an  adjoining  area  where  they  have  in  turn  established  a  larger  parish.  The 
result  is  more  nearly  self-supporting  rural  churches  and  a  general  toning  up 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  countryside,  to  say  nothing  of  a  doubling  of  church 
attendance. 

Other  Examples 

Perhaps  the  example  of  a  church  in  Illinois  that  created  a  rural  community 
in  the  open  country  would  be  suggestive  for  North  Carolina  with  its  dearth 
of  real  rural  community  life.  The  account  is  found  in  the  World's  Work  for 
December,  1911.  A  minister  just  out  of  theological  seminary  accepted  a  call 
to  a  church  in  the  open  country  six  miles  from  Napierville.  He  found  the 
church  dilapidated,  and  only  old  folks  and  a  few  children  attending  the  serv- 
ices. The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  develop  singing  and  then  instrumental 
music.  The  young  people  furnished  music  at  church,  at  bedsides  of  shut-ins, 
at  farmers'  institutes,  and  on  other  social  occasions.  A  baseball  team  and  a 
track  squad  were  organized.  They  played  baseball  themselves  on  Saturday 
instead  of  going  to  town  on  Sunday  to  watch  professional  games.  A  young 
people's  discussion  group  met  twice  a  week,  once  on  Sunday  for  Bible  study 
and  once  on  a  weekday  for  a  debate,  a  current  events  talk,  a  missionary  educa- 
tion program,  or  a  social.     A  farmers'  institute  is  held  in  the  winter.     Picnics 
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are  held  in  season.  Farmers  are  more  neighborly  and  more  cooperative  in 
business.  The  idea  of  Christian  fellowship  has  developed  until  the  church  has 
become  the  center  of  a  community  extending  three  miles  in  every  direction. 

Centertown,  the  trading  village  for  a  large  rural  district  in  Arkansas,  is  a 
good  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  when  community  leadership  really 
awakens  to  its  responsibilities.  Since  1920  it  has  grown  from  a  poorly  at- 
tended isolated  church  to  become  the  base  of  operations  in  a  progressive  cir- 
cuit with  community  programs  for  its  combined  membership  of  over  500. 
Every  age  and  sex  group  is  organized  for  service.  It  has  an  atheltics  club, 
Boy  Scouts,  a  Pollyanna  Club,  and  several  other  organizations  that  have 
worked  effectively  to  break  down  town  and  country  barriers  to  neighborliness. 
Each  one  has  his  church  job,  and  even  those  not  yet  members  are  made  to 
feel  that  they  have  their  place  in  the  neighborhood  activities  of  the  church. 
Centertown  has  become  the  finest  type  of  rural  community. 

Some  new  ideas  of  church  activities  are  developing  among  southern 
churches.  In  some  places  churches  have  cooperated  with  schools  in  establish- 
ing and  supervising  community  playgrounds  which  furnish  healthy  recreation 
and  keep  children  out  of  mischief.  The  "Church  by  the  Side  of  the  Road" 
just  outside  of  Greensboro  has  such  a  playground.  The  Southern  Methodists 
are  beginning  to  take  up  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  idea.  The  plan 
is  to  have  two  or  three  hour  sessions  daily  during  the  slack  weeks  of  sum- 
mer— i.e.,  late  July  and  August.  The  children  are  taught  Bible  stories  of 
missionary  life,  which  are  intended  to  exemplify  Christian  living  together. 
Such  a  program  should  always  be  undenominational.  Its  completion  can  well 
be  celebrated  by  a  community  picnic  in  which  the  children  present  a  program 
prepared  during  the  weeks  preceding. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  what  is  being  done  in  rural  churches.  No 
church  should  try  to  adopt  any  cut-and-dried  community  program.  Each 
must  work  out  its  own  plans  for  meeting  the  particular  needs  of  its  own 
community.  Each  rural  church  must  choose  its  own  course.  The  really  im- 
portant need  of  the  rural  church  is  to  get  a  vision  of  the  needs  and  the  pos- 
sibilities. Without  vision  the  people  perish.  Once  we  get  a  vision  of  what 
this  old  world  can  be,  of  what  our  little  old  church  can  be,  we  must  show  it 
to  others  and  work  to  put  it  into  practice.  For  example,  a  surveyor  once 
asked  an  old  woman  in  the  southern  highlands,  "But  what  do  you  do  for 
recreation?"  "What  do  we  do  for  recreation?  Why  we  go  to  church." 
What  an  opportunity  to  draw  the  young  people  to  the  church  by  giving  them 
wholesome  recreation!  Yet  how  many  times  have  the  young  people  been 
admonished  for  entering  into  the  best  kind  of  recreation  they  knew  of 
without  being  given  a  chance  at  a  better  sort?  Play  is  a  part  of  life 
that  the  church  should  minister  to;  yet  how  many  of  the  churches  have 
seen   the   vision   of   its   opportunities    for   character-building? 

The  School  and  the  Church 

The  rural  community  of  the  coming  century  may  be  expected  to  cen- 
ter   around    the   church    and    the   school.      They    should    be   located   together. 
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The  school  may  be  expected  to '  provide  for  the  physical  and  mental  edu- 
cation of  the  community,  the  church  for  the  spirftu;al  education.  As 
such,  the  church  comes  nearer  expressing  the  central  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  community  life.  It  is  the  unofficial  exhorter  to  all  good  work  in  the  com- 
munity. As  an  organization  it  will  stick  to  worship,  religious  education,  and 
the  helping  of  the  neighbor  in  need.  It  will  officially  promote  and  supervise 
the  Sunday  School,  the  young  people's  society,  the  daily  vacation  Bible  school 
and  the  like.  Unofficially,  its  pastor  and  members  should,  as  a  part  of  their 
Christian  service  in  the  name  of  the  church,  foster  such  things  as  Boy  Scouts, 
playgrounds,  picnics,  educational  lectures,  dramatics  for  local  talent,  and  com- 
munity and  agricultural  cooperative  societies. 

The  test  of  a  church  is  its  ability  to  minister  to  human  needs  in  a  way 
that  enriches  daily  living  and  builds  faith  and  character.  It  cannot  do  that 
in  the  individual  without  dealing  with  all  phases  and  group  interests  of  his 
life.  It  can  best  do  that  by  a  united  front  in  the  community.  What  is  keep- 
ing denominations  apart?  An  old  farmer  near  Chapel  Hill,  when  asked  that 
question,  replied,  "I  reckon  we  would  have  joined  together  long  ago  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  preachers."  That  is  not  the  whole  story,  but  it  shows  that 
one  part  of  our  problem  is  to  find  leaders  with  vision.  Without  vision  rural 
life  in  North  Carolina  will  remain  poor  and  barren.  Yet  it  has  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  finest  type  of  life  on  earth  if  Christians  will  work  together  to 
make  it  so. 
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A  COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BANK 

Katie  Lindsey,  Durham  County 

Limitations  of  Early  Banking 

In  the  "good  old  days,"  there  was  an  idea  abroad  in  the  land  that  the  only 
use  for  a  bank  was  a  place  to  deposit  money  for  safe-keeping  and  for  drawing 
it  out  as  needed.  Very  few  other  demands  were  made  on  this  institution. 
In  organizing  the  first  bank  in  New  York  (1784),  there  was  issued  this  call: 
"It  appearing  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  city  to  establish  a 
bank  on  liberal  principles,  the  stock  to  consist  of  specie  only,  they  are  hereby 
invited  to  meet  tomorrow  evening  at  6  o'clock  at  the  Merchants  Coffee  House 
where  a  plan  will  be  submitted.  "  There  was  no  national  currency  at  that  time 
and  all  settlements  were  made  in  the  depreciated  specie  of  England,  France, 
Spain  and  Germany.  With  no  railroads,  steamboats,  or  other  inventions  to 
make  communication  easy,  business  had  to  be  done  on  a  very  small  scale  and 
banking  was  necessarily  limited  to  the  "specie"  type. 

Modern  Banking 

Banks  are  called  on  now  to  do  all  kinds  of  things.  They  finance  customers 
when  they  start  in  business,  and  advise  with  them  as  to  the  best  means  of 
making  the  business  a  success;  and  the  larger  banks  have  trust  departments 
to  look  after  the  estates  of  their  customers  after  they  are  gone. 

Banks  prosper  only  as  the  community  prospers,  and  it  behooves  them  to  be 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  ways  in  which  to  be  useful  to  the  com- 
munity. They  are  the  outstanding  business  institutions  in  commerce.  Buying 
and  selling  all  go  through  their  hands;  the  bank  is  involved  in  all  business 
transactions. 

In  creating  a  friendly  and  social  atmosphere  in  that  institution,  people  are 
brought  nearer  together  and  in  becoming  acquainted,  more  self-assurance  is 
gained.  This,  in  turn,  helps  citizens  to  feel  freer  in  stating  any  problem,  and 
helps  the  bank  to  know  what  the  requirements  are.  If  the  bank  is  not  pro- 
gressive, then  the  community  is  handicapped. 

The  Leadership  of  the  Banker 

The  banker,  by  reason  of  his  intimate  contact  with  the  business  of  his  cus- 
tomers, and  the  confidence  he  usually  enjoys  in  his  community,  can  wield  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country — an  influence  which 
is  needed.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  good  season  bringing  a  bumper  crop. 
This  is  often  considered  a  sign  of  prosperity,  but  in  reality  it  usually  brings 
low  prices.  "Live  at  home"  is  the  slogan  that  many  bankers  are  trying  to  get 
farmers  to  adopt  and  to  live  by.  Their  plan  is  to  produce  diversified  crops, 
more  food  and  feed  and  less  of  the  cotton  and  other  cash  crops. 

North  Carolina  Among  the  States 

North  Carolina  has  won  an  industrial  name  for  herself.  She  leads  th«* 
South  in  manufacturing.     Financially,  she  ranks  third  among  her  sister  South- 
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em  states,  if  total  deposits  tell  a  true  story.  She  has  good  transportation 
facilities,  and  is  always  on  the  alert  to  make  improvements.  Of  the  next  eco- 
nomic force  (that  of  agriculture),  she  has  not  reached  her  limit  of  production, 
although  she  did  rise  to  fourth  place  in  1923. 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  gives  a  few  figures  quoted 
below  in  "The  Relation  of  the  North  Carolina  Farmer  to  the  North  Carolina 
Banker,"  in  the  Tar  Heel  Banker  of  April,  1924. 

North  Carolina  requires  annually  12,795,165  bushels  of  wheat,  while  pro- 
duction is  only  6,038,000  bushels.  This  leaves  6,757,165  bushels  to  be  im- 
ported. Of  meat,  330,000,000  pounds  are  used,  while  we  produce  about  255,- 
000,000  pounds  and  import  75,000,000  pounds.  In  1923  the  United  States  im- 
ported from  Europe  15,000,000  pounds  of  milk  and  milk  products,  and  of 
this,  North  Carolina,  took  a  generous  share.  These  are  only  a  few  of  our 
importations.  Annually,  we  are  sending  out  of  North  Carolina  $220,000,000 
for  supplies  that  could  well  be  grown  within  our  own  borders.  With  $220,- 
000,000  added  to  our  present  circulating  money,  North  Carolina  would  attract 
the  attention  of  other  states,  and  her  sons  and  daughters  would  live  more 
comfortably  within  her  borders  than  they  can  possibly  do  now.  In  1923,  $293,- 
000,000  worth  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  the  money  crops,  were  raised  within  the 
state,  and  yet  we  sent  out  for  supplies  nearly  half  the  bank  deposits  for  the 
year. 

Banker  and  Farmer 

If  we  are  to  keep  money  at  home  rather  than  send  it  to  Wall  Street, 
whence  it  comes  back  at  a  higher  price,  then  we  must  have,  between  banker  and 
farmer,  a  better  understanding  of  conditions  existing,  and  cooperation  will 
naturally  follow.  We  must  see  that  farm  labor  is  paid  as  high  in  a  competi- 
tive market  as  industrial  labor,  and  that  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  his 
help.  Heretofore,  banks  have  not  sought  out  the  farmer  for  a  possible  bor- 
rower because  he  had  no  financial  rating.  The  way  has  been  paved  for  bet- 
ter relations,  and  no  one  can  respond  better  than  the  farmer. 

The  Banker-Farmer  Conference  in  1923  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Commission,  in  trying  to  bring  about  better  conditions,  adopted  these 
resolutions: 

"In  order  to  encourage  and  promote  a  safe,  sane,  and  constructive  system  of 
farm  practices,  the  Banker  and  Farmer  Conference  of  the  5th  Federal  Dis- 
trict would  make  the  following  recommendations  with  reference  to  the  activi- 
ties of  farmers  and  bankers  on  which  to  concentrate  efforts  during  the  com- 
ing year: 

"1.  Encouragement  of  loans  by  bankers  to  bright  and  deserving  young 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  go  to  college  to  study  agriculture  and  home 
economics. 

"2.  Promote  in  a  rational  and  conservative  way  the  economic  increase  in 
the  productiveness  of  the  soils  of  the  district  so  that  a  larger  unit  of  crop  pro- 
duction may  be  secured.  Small  unit  yields  of  necessity  are  expensive,  while 
moderate  to  large  yield  of  crops  are  generally  the  cheapest.     Larger  yields 
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per  acre,  coupled  with  a  reduction  of  the  acreage  when  advisable,  should  and 
usually  will  be  more  profitable,  and,  when  handled  properly,  will  not  lead  to 
an  over-production. 

"3.  Encouragement  of  a  proper  system  of  diversified  farming  in  which 
farmers  will  grow,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  food  and  feed  crops  neces- 
sary for  feeding  the  family  and  livestock  of  the  farm  and  to  keep  on  the 
farm  the  requisite  kinds  and  amounts  of  livestock  best  to  meet  the  economic 
needs  of  the  Fifth  District  farming. 

"To  formulate  and  put  in  motion  definite  plans  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram, it  is  urged  that  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  District  put  up  a  county 
agent  in  every  county,  and  that  a  banker-farmer  conference  be  called  to  meet 
early  in  the  fall  at  the  agricultural  college  of  each  state." 

What  Two  Oregon  Bankers  Did 

In  trying  to  cooperate  and  bring  out  further  agricultural  progress,  two 
bankers  in  Woodburn,  Oregon,  crystallized  an  idea  which  was  most 
successful. 

The  bankers  first  visited  personally  the  farmers  in  that  district.  They 
learned  first-hand  the  farmers'  problems  and  told  them  of  the  bank's  own 
interest  in  them.  They  organized  a  cooperative  berry  growers'  association,  dis- 
tributed 84,000  pounds  of  government  stumping  powder  at  a  saving  of  $6,270 
to  the  farmers,  introduced  certified  seed  potatoes,  arranged  for  an  annual 
Farmers'  Institute  at  which  agricultural  college  professors  discuss  with  far- 
mers the  latest  developments  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  established  demon- 
stration plots  of  Grimm  alfalfa,  distributed  agricultural  college  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  bulletins  on  topics  of  interest,  distributed  farm  account 
books,  emphasized  loans  for  good  sires,  maintained  a  farmers'  exchange  black- 
board, and  made  the  bank  a  meeting  place  for  the  various  farmers'  organiza- 
tions of  the  state.  After  handling  it  for  six  years,  these  bankers  now  con- 
sider their  cooperative  project  the  most  important  accomplishment  in  which 
their   bank  has   played   a  part. 

The  "Traveling  Bank" 

Another  institution  made  a  survey  and  received  definite  information  in  re- 
gard to  two  southern  counties  in  Indiana.  In  developing  their  community 
progress  plan,  the  bankers  employed  a  man  who  had  grown  up  on  the  farm 
and  who  later  took  a  course  in  an  agricultural  college.  They  gave  him  field 
work.  On  certain  days  he  makes  the  roads  through  the  country.  Farmers, 
knowing  the  visiting  day,  are  ready  with  a  check  to  cash  or  a  deposit  to  make. 
His  training,  coupled  with  his  native  ability,  has  made  him  an  excellent  judge 
of  values.  He  brings  in  reports  to  the  president  concerning  things  that  are  of 
exceptional  value  in  making  loans.  These  trips  nearly  always  run  into  the 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  cash. 

He  also  helps  the  farmers  with  their  agricultural  problems.  His  work  as 
assistant  to  the  county  agent  has  helped  make  him  invaluable  in  his  relation 
to  his  employers.     Analysis  of  the  soil  was  made  and  decreased  limestone  de- 
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posits  resulted  after  the  necessary  treatment  was  given.  Increased  dairy  pro- 
duction was  evident  also.  All  the  agricultural  activities  undertaken  were  un- 
der the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  county 
agent.     The  "traveling  bank"  is  also  leader  of  the  junior  club  work. 

A  Kentucky  Bank 

Clark  County,  Kentucky,  has  a  number  of  clubs — chicken,  calf,  garden,  lamb, 
pig,  and  livestock  judging — all  correlated  into  a  county  program  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  agricultural  teacher.  These  clubs  are  sponsored  by  some  bank 
in  the  county  or  some  other  progressive  business  institution.  The  chicken- 
raising  club  attracted  450  members  in  1924.  Thirty-five  clubs  undertook  pig 
raising,  thirty  the  baby-beef  project,  ten  had  dairy  heifers,  twenty  had  lambs, 
and  sixteen  were  in  the  livestock  judging  project.  Prizes  at  the  Rural  School 
and  Agricultural  fair  amounted  to  over  $2,000. 

The  guardian  bank  or  business  house  gives  financial  backing  and  acts  as 
headquarters  for  the  program  of  work  sponsored  by  them.  One  banker  said 
that  the  project  work  had  encouraged  young  people  to  take  more  interest  in 
affairs  at  home.  They  learned  to  care  for  and  feed  the  different  kinds  of  stock 
raised  on  a  farm,  which  information  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  making 
better  farmers  in  years  to  come. 

So  This  Is  Kansas 

The  bank  as  a  great  factor  in  another  county  enterprise  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  Bourbon  County,  Kansas.  Twelve  years  ago  the  county's  cash  crops 
were  wheat,  corn  and  oats.  Now  dairy  products  constitute  the  leading  source 
of  agricultural  products. 

The  vision  of  this  project  began  on  a  vacation  trip  of  an  editor.  On  re- 
turning he  wrote  a  number  of  articles  in  his  paper  relating  to  the  business  of 
dairying  of  which  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  during  his  absence.  Resulting 
from  this,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  the 
farmers  selected  a  man  to  act  on  a  dairy  committee.  Farmers  wanting  cows 
placed  their  orders  with  this  agent  who  went  to  Wisconsin  for  them.  The 
bankers  advanced  money  for  the  purchase.  Orders  poured  in,  totaling  five 
carloads  the  first  trip.  Interest  waxed  until  the  demand  could  not  be  fully 
supplied.  An  association  was  formed  and  stock  bought  by  farmers.  Each 
stockholder  received  the  loan  of  one  or  more  cows  for  five  years.  The  mem- 
bers realized  materially  from  this  and  at  the  same  time  benefited  the  whole 
community  by  increasing  the  number  of  registered  cattle  in  the  county.  The 
county's  main  milk  market  is  the  Borden  Condensary  at  Fort  Scott.  From 
seven  hundred  to  nine  hundred  farmers  sell  milk  to  this  company  alone.  The 
value  of  the  county's  yearly  milk  supply  to  creameries,  condensaries  and  the 
like,  is  close  to  one  half  million  dollars. 

So  successful  indeed  were  the  loans  for  cattle  that  in  one  county,  it  was 
said,  a  survey  of  bankers  was  made.  This  survey  showed  a  large  number  of 
missing  and  cracked  buttons  on  their  vests  caused  by  leaning  over  the  counter 
at  the  cashier's  window,  looking  to  see  if  there  was  any  milk  on  the  shoes  of 
the  fellows  who  were  trying  to  borrow  money. 
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Promoting  Livestock  Ownership 

Advertising  is  another  factor  that  has  not  been  left  out  by  bankers  in  pro- 
moting the  community  program.  One  bank  advertised  in  farm  language: 
"Walk  your  grain  to  market  in  a  pig  hide,"  "Farmers'  income  tax  may  in- 
crease" and  other  startling  headlines  which  were  bound  to  attract.  The  re- 
sults were  worthwhile. 

The  Commercial  National  Bank,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  advertised  agricultur- 
ally by  allowing  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  men  to  display  in  the 
lobby  of  the  bank  fine  exhibits  of  good  dairy  cattle  and  to  tell  what  these 
would  mean  to  the  community.  After  helping  to  finance  the  purchase  of  cat- 
tle for  the  men  approved  by  the  Extension  Service  organization,  the  cattle 
were  paraded  over  town  in  trucks.  The  results  were  much  greater  than  they 
expected.  Afterwards  they  helped  to  foster  the  sheep,  poultry,  and  swine 
industry  in  like  manner. 

Putting  Business  into  Farming 

Running  a  business  without  records  is  like  running  a  clock  without  hands. 
Weak  spots  in  the  plan  of  farming  are  soon  exposed  when  the  income  and  out- 
go of  the  farm  are  put  down  in  black  and  white.  Leakage  can  be  discovered 
and  checked.  With  this  valuable  information  given  in  records,  a  banker  can 
get  some   insight   into  the   managerial  ability  of  the  applicant   for  loans. 

A  farm  contest  was  conducted  in  Wisconsin  some  time  ago  and  it  was 
found  that  the  farmers  of  one  county  made  $1,000  more  profit  from  their 
farms  than  did  the  average  contestant  of  the  state.  After  a  close  study  of 
records  was  made,  the  reasons  for  success  could  be  found — business  methods. 

At  Tarboro,  North  Carolina 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Tarboro,  N.  C,  launched  a  program  of  service 
to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  individual.  They  began  "banking  by  mail." 
They  issued  form  letters  to  the  people  of  the  community,  expressing  the  desire 
to  assist  them  in  any  possible  way.  They  were  invited  to  use  the  bank  for  the 
deposit  of  checks  received  in  payment  for  crops,  even  though  they  withdraw 
in  a  short  time.  A  banking  handbook  was  included  with  many  suggestions  for 
cooperation  with  them. 

For  some  time  the  Vital  Statistics  registrars  have  been  asked  to  mail  to 
the  bank  the  name  and  address  of  each  white  child  born  in  the  county.  The 
parents  are  urged  to  start  a  bank  account  for  the  child  and  if  this  is  done  the 
bank  adds  a  dollar.  A  better-babies  clinic  was  held  on  the  second  floor  of  this 
building.  One  hundred  and  one  babies  were  examined  by  a  State  authority 
on  children.  The  first  endeavor  was  so  successful  that  they  decided  to  repeat 
it  annually. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  bank  is  to  induce  farmers  to  raise  pure-bred 
stock  and  to  plant  good  seed.  They  assist  in  any  way  they  can  to  get  this 
done.  They  also  help  the  children  belonging  to  any  of  the  corn,  pig,  poultry, 
or  canning  clubs,  by  ordering  pure-bred  stock  and  seed.  The  children's  notes 
are  accepted  up  to  $50.00.     After  that,  the  parents  are  asked  to  assume  re- 
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sponsibility.  These  boys  and  girls  are  urged  to  carry  their  produce  to  the 
county  fairs  and  prizes  are  given  to  those  meriting  them.  This  work  has  not 
been  in  vain,  for  there  were  several  boys  at  the  North  Carolina  State  College 
who  earned  money  for  their  tuition  from  their  bank  seeds,  poultry,  and  stock, 
anu  prizes  won  from  exhibits  of  their  produce. 

The  grown-ups  may  obtain  pure-bred  stock  and  seed  through  the  bank  also. 
One  year  $500  worth  was  purchased.  Four  years  later  the  purchase  multi- 
plied itself  sixteen  times.  The  bank  secured  the  services  of  the  State  authority 
on  orchards  for  the  farmers.  They  became  interested,  too,  in  the  curb  market. 
They  also  published  a  tiny  monthly  magazine,  "Successful  Banking  and  Farm- 
ing News."  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  interest  farmers  in  better  farming 
and  more  home  conveniences. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  building  they  have  furnished  a  rest  room  which 
is  used  by  all,  but  especially  the  country  people.  Another  room  is  given  for 
library  purposes. 

In  Wisconsin 

The  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Association  believes  club  work  to  be  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  ignorance  insurance  in  rural  problems.  As  a  special  inducement, 
diplomas  are  given  by  the  Association  to  boys  and  girls  after  the  successful 
completion  of  four  years'  club  work.  In  a  report  given  to  the  Banker-Farmer 
Magazine,  July,  1923,  the  author  tells  of  602  clubs  in  the  state  with  member- 
ship of  over  14,000  boys  and  girls.  Of  this  number,  9,137  made  accurate  re- 
ports as  to  the  results  from  home  or  farm  projects  carried  on  along  seventeen 
different  lines.  Among  the  projects  were  corn,  potato,  calf,  sewing,  and  can- 
ning clubs. 

The  Agricultural  Committee  recommended  that  achievement  buttons  be 
awarded  by  the  local  banks  with  whom  the  club  members  kept  their  accounts. 
The  first  year's  reward  was  a  bronze  button,  the  second  year  silver,  and  the 
third  year  a  gold  button.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  after  an  exhibit 
was  made  of  the  produce,  and  often  accurate  records  of  expenses  and  returns 
were  made,  a  report  written  to  the  state  leader,  and  an  account  with  the  bank 
shown,  then  the  coveted  diploma  was  given. 

In  Indiana 

That  the  banks  of  Indiana  are  taking  an  active  interest  in  club  work  was 
shown  in  a  report  of  T.  A.  Coleman,  state  leader  of  county  agents,  to  an  agri- 
cultural school  at  the  University  of  that  state.  This  school  was  also  attended 
by  bankers  from  all  sections  of  Indiana. 

After  the  discussion  of  cooperative  marketing,  the  need  for  agricultural 
education,  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  information  for  the  farmer  through  re- 
search, Mr.  Coleman  said  that  almost  four  hundred  banks  had  expressed  in  a 
material  way,  their  interest  in  the  agricultural  development  of  their  com- 
munities. Reports  from  sixty-five  counties  showed  that  there  was  financial 
participation  of  320  banks.  Of  these,  250  are  supporting  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work,  and   140  are  assisting  in  the  development  of  projects  with  grown-ups. 
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Of  the  320  banks  reporting,  $64,264.30  was  loaned  to  club  members  for  the 
purchase  of  animals  or  materials  and  $10,529.84  was  given  as  premiums  or  edu- 
cational trips  to  club-winners. 

The  rural  children  are  fortunate  in  having  the  banks  foster  their  club-work 
but  city  children  are  not  overlooked  by  these  institutions. 

First  National  Bank  of  Durham,  North  Carolina 

The  First  National  Bank,  of  Durham,  N.  C,  put  on  a  program  that  aided 
many  of  the  school  children  in  the  inculcation  of  thrift.  A  savings  department 
was  started  in  the  schools  and  pass  books  were  given  to  teachers  of  all  grades. 
A  regular  period  was  set  aside  each  week  for  this  work  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  instill  the  habit  of  saving  regularly.  The  savings  were  turned  over  to 
a  school  official  who  deposited  for  them.     The  first  year  $6,000  was  saved. 

Banking  and  the  Business  of  Living 

The  atmosphere  of  the  modern  "frigidaire"  has  been  replaced  in  our  banks 
now  by  a  cordial,  congenial,  and  sociable  atmosphere.  The  undertakers,  who 
once  vied  with  the  bankers  for  first  place  in  formal  dignity  and  gravity  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  have  won  by  a  large  majority.  Instead  of  the 
law  in  business,  the  "survival  of  the  craftiest,"  making  headway,  it  is  the  "sur- 
vival of  the  most  helpful." 

The  late  President  Graham,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  said, 
"Business  is  business;  but  it  is  also  life — an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  the 
individual  man  and  an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  the  nation." 

Again  he  said,  "We  believe  that  in  a  democratic  commonwealth  such  as 
ours,  no  matter  what  our  method  of  approach  is — whether  through  banking, 
education,  manufacturing,  farming — a  primary  condition  in  promoting  the 
sort  of  progress  that  we  are  all  agreed  on  wanting  is  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  facts  are.  With  this  will  come  freer  and  less  prejudiced  dis- 
cussion, a  deeper  and  truer  understanding  of  the  facts  and  a  practice  that 
will  accord  to  a  more  generous  and  human  interpretation  of  them." 
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THE  COMMUNITY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 

C.  W.  Edwards,  Alabama 

The  Community 

Marked  interest  is  being  taken  in  that  societal  unit  called  the  community. 
Students  are  investigating  the  community  from  many  angles — in  its  economic, 
political  and  sociological  aspects,  and  as  a  subject  for  literary  consideration. 
Economists  study  communities — towns,  cities,  and  counties,  as  economic  units. 
Specialists  in  political  science  and  government  seek  solutions  to  community 
problems  and  offer  new  kinds  of  machinery  to  bolster  up  or  replace  the  old 
forms.1  Psychologists  wonder  about  the  community  mind — is  it  narrow  and 
provincial,  cosmopolitan,  tolerant,  or  what?2  Social  welfare  organizations — Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  Red  Cross,  and  others — are  investigating  town  and  county  as  units 
for  social  service  work,  and  sociologists  are  considering  them  in  their  sociologi- 
cal bearings.3  And  in  the  field  of  literature  local  themes  are  common.  Some- 
times scenes  are  laid  in  small  towns,  again  in  the  city;  sometimes  counties  are 
favored  subjects.  "Main  Street,"  distortedly,  of  course,  depicts  life  in  a  small 
Minnesota  town.  A  century  of  Savannah  life  is  pictured  uniquely  by  Elfrida 
DeRenne  Barrow  in  "Forgotten  Yesterdays."  Dubose  Heyward's  "Porgy" 
finds  in  the  Charleston  negro  a  subject  of  interest.  Duncan  Aikman  and 
Owen  P.  White  present  picturesque  sketches  of  a  number  of  western  cities  in 
their  books  "Taming  the  Frontier"  and  "Out  of  the  Desert."  Life  in  one 
Virginia  county  is  portrayed  by  Ellen  Glasgow  in  "Barren  Ground",  and  in 
another,  by  Mary  Rawlings  in  "The  Albemarle  of  Other  Days."  With  such 
active  interest  taken  in  the  community,  I  am  only  following  the  general  tend- 
ency in  calling  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  local  history,  which  is  a  most 
neglected  field  of  American  historiography. 

Local  History  in  Europe 

In  Europe,  history  of  province  and  city  has  long  been  an  essential  factor 
in  even  an  elementary  education.  Nearly  every  intelligent  peasant  boy  is 
fairly  well  informed  about  the  annals  of  his  locality:  its  heroes  are  his  own, 
its  glory  is  reflected  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  recites  their  deeds  to 
the  passing  stranger.4  But  here  in  America  only  slight  attention  has  been 
paid  to  local  history.  It  is  not  even  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Is  it  that 
we  have  not  appreciated  its  value?  It  certainly  is  not  that  our  communities 
"have  just  grown  up,"  that  they  have  no  past  worth  relating,  for  every  com- 
munity's past  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  present  is  built,  and  for  that 
reason  if  for  no  other,  is  worthy  of  record. 


1Treatise  on  Municipal  and  County  Government;  National  Municipal  League,  etc. 

2See   below;    Bibliography    on    "Provincialism,"    etc. 

3Sims,  Newell  Lerov,  Sociological  Study  of  a  Hoosier  Village;  Park,  R.  E.,  Burgess, 
E.  W.,  and  McKenzie,  R.  D.,  The  City  (1925)  ;  Thompson,  Edgar  T.,  MS.,  Toward  a 
Definition  of  the  County,"  et  al. 

4Williams,   Sherman,    "Local   History,"   p.    5. 
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Family,  community,  state,  and  nation  influence  the  lives  of  the  average 
American  individual.  Family  affords  nurture  and  training,  and  establishes 
chnracter;  state  and  nation  guarantee  liberty  and  justice.  Numberless  sug- 
gestions of  language,  art,  customs,  and  law  remind  us  of  our  duty  to  these 
institutions;  numerous  histories  tell  of  their  past.  But  the  community,  which 
furnishes  a  livelihood,  promotes  health  and  education,  which  provides  pros- 
perity and  happiness — all  quite  invaluable  services — is  almost  unknown.  The 
individual  is  not  properly  reminded  of  his  duty  to  it.  He  is  not  aroused  to 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  community,  and  hardly  knows  that 
it  has  a  history.  Pride  in  family  makes  us  more  loyal  to  it;  in  the  nation,  more 
active  citizens.  If  they  have  problems,  we  shall  aid  in  solving  them,  but  how 
can  any  one  have  an  intelligent  pride  in  state  and  nation,  or  in  his  community, 
unless  he  knows  its  history,  its  struggles,  its  triumphs,  its  aspirations,  and  the 
principles  for  which  it  stands?  Citizens  should  become  saturated  in  the  com- 
munity's traditions,  its  culture,  its  customs,  its  builders  and  heroes,  its  racial 
strains,  the  development  of  its  institutions.  That  this  may  be  possible,  the 
history  of  the  community  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  should  be  discussed 
in  family  circles;  state  and  nation  should  encourage  its  diffusion.  Then  the  in- 
dividual will  be  conscious  of  his  membership  in  the  community  as  well  as  his 
membership  in  family,  state,  and  nation,  to  the  advantage  of  the  citizen  and 
the  community,  and  more  or  less  directly  of  the  state  and  nation  as  well. 

What  Is  Local  History? 

By  the  term  local  history  we  mean  the  history  of  the  locality,  the  com- 
munity— the  story  of  its  past.  In  urging  the  study  of  community  history  we 
are  urging  the  study  of  the  history  of  those  political  subdivisions  less  than  the 
state — county,  city,  town  and  village,  rural  communities.  The  values  we  shall 
assign  to  local  history  and  methods  which  we  shall  recommend  for  its  produc- 
tion should,  however,  be  equally  applicable  to  all  communities  whether  politi- 
cal, economic,  social,  or  psychological  units.5 

For  every  community — whatever  its  type — is  historical  in  character,  and  is 
partly  what  it  is  because  of  the  ideas,  struggles,  and  arrangements  of  the  past. 
Persons,  events,  situations,  conditions,  developments,  influences  of  various 
kinds  have  contributed  to  make  it  what  it  is.  To  be  more  specific,  the  follow- 
ing are  outstanding  elements  of  importance  in  the  history  of  every  com- 
munity. Geographic  and  topographic  features — situation,  soils  and  resources 
— have  had  their  influence  in  attracting  settlers.  For  most  American  com- 
munities, an  aboriginal  past  may  be  pictured  from  archeological  and  ethnologi- 
cal remains.  Stories  of  the  early  pioneers  and  knowledge  of  racial  strains  in 
the  community's  population  furnish  good  background  material.  Old  trails, 
roads,  ferries,  bridges,  stages  and  taverns  have  affected  community  relations. 
Economic  developments,  such  as  the  transformation  of  agriculture,  the  rise  of 
tenant  farming,  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  and  of  new  industries 
are  other  influential  factors.     Social,  intellectual,  and  political  growth  should 


8  For  definition  of  a  "Community"  see  Edward  C.   Lindeman,  The  Community,  pp. 
9-14,  and  Park  and  Burgess,  The  City,  pp.  114-115  and  163. 
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be  pictured,  and  the  progress  of  governmental  and  educational  institutions,  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  societies,  fraternal  orders,  and  other  groups  wherein 
people  cooperate  for  special  purposes  should  be  traced.  Too  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  evidences  of  culture,  art,  sculpture,  music,  and  literature. 
Contributions  of  the  community  builders  must  be  estimated.  Evaluation 
should  be  made  of  the  community's  influence  upon  state  and  national  devel- 
opment, and,  as  well,  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  state  and  nation  upon  the 
community.  That  is,  the  community  must  be  placed  in  its  proper  relation 
to  the  larger  societal  units.  In  these  there  is  a  basis  for  a  visualization  of  the 
community's  past,  and  lest  its  history  be  entombed  with  that  fleeting  past,  we 
must  preserve  it  now. 

Value  of  Local  History 

What  are  the  values,  then,  of  a  study  of  local  history?  In  the  first  place, 
the  study  of  local  history,  as  of  all  history,  is  cultural.  For  from  community 
history  is  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  past  of  the  community — a  record  of  its 
progress,  a  compilation  of  its  customs,  traditions,  folk-lore,  the  story  of  its 
failures  and  successes,  its  admirations  and  aims,  the  principles  which  impress 
it  with  a  character,  all  that  it  treasures — a  picture,  which,  if  realized,  is  val- 
uable in  itself  if  only  for  the  pure  sake  of  knowledge — a  picture,  however, 
which  gives  a  deeper  realization  of  the  meaning  of  the  community.  Here  also 
is  the  material  from  which  the  future  will  emerge.  If  one  learns  new  processes 
of  thought,  the  way  communities  grow,  or  methods  of  the  historian,  in  such  a 
study,  all  this  too  is  cultural. 

Secondly,  through  study  of  one's  own  community  may  come  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  For  each  community  is  something 
of  a  world  in  miniature.  Many  institutions  common  throughout  every  country 
are  to  be  found  here,  people  with  all  the  differing  personalities,  all  the  types 
and  tendencies  of  humanity — here  is  macrocosm  of  ideas,  a  universality  of 
mind.  Life  in  one  community  is  a  microcosm,  an  epitome,  of  life  in  many 
others.  To  understand  one  is,  generally  speaking,  to  understand  all.  The 
town,  the  city,  the  county  is  taking  part  in  that  greatest  of  dramas,  a  drama 
ever  being  played — that  development,  that  evolution  of  ideas,  cultures,  and 
institutions  everywhere — a  part,  small  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  essential  to 
the  complete  drama,  and  unless  recorded,  it  is  a  scene  omitted  which  to  a  more 
or  less  degree  must  impair  the  whole. 

In  the  third  place,  local  history  furnishes  the  substance  from  which  is  de- 
veloped pride  in,  and  loyalty  to,  the  community,  patriotism, — community 
consciousness.  We  do  not  mean,  in  speaking  of  local  consciousness,  that  'pro- 
vincialism' which  despises  the  customs  and  traditions  of  other  communities,  but 
a  consciousness  which  inspires  the  community  to  a  better  life,  to  greater 
efficiency  and  service,  and  which  inspires  its  members  to  imitate  the  spirit  of 
the  makers  of  its  past. 

Community   Builders 

Lives  of  its  heroes  and  its  builders,  instances  of  contribution  to  state  and 
national  development,  records  of  battles  fought  on  the  village  common  or  in 
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the  countryside  about,  visits  by  famous  men,  and  traditions  in  which  every 
community  abounds — these  the  community  will  take  pride  in,  and  in  them  its 
people  find  a  tie  that  binds  them  ever  more  closely  together,  that  increases 
that  feeling  of  oneness,  unity,  which  is  invaluable  to  community  efficiency  and 
happiness. 

Local  North  Carolina  History 

Let  us  consider  a  few  instances  drawn  at  random  from  North  Carolina 
history  which  show  such  a  development  of  community  loyalty  and  pride. 
Who  can  estimate  the  influence  of  the  possible  20th  of  May  Declaration,  in 
1775,  upon  Charlotters,  upon  all  Mecklenburgers?  To  have  influence  does 
not  require  basis  in  fact,  and  so  we  may  consider  Cleveland's  traditional 
Marshal  Ney.  Note  the  pride  of  Goldsboro  in  having  been  for  a  period  the 
home  of  Charles  B.  Aycock,  and  Greensboro  of  O.  Henry.  Washington 
visited  Halifax.  Halifax  County,  however,  has  further  claims  to  fame. 
Quoting  Gusty  Emerson's  "the  true  test  of  civilization  is  not  in  the  census, 
nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops — no — but  in  the  kind  of  men  the  country 
turns  out,"  native  scribes  go  on  and  publish  to  the  world  that  Halifax  has 
furnished  more  governors  (five) ;  more  attorney-generals  (six) ;  more  mem- 
bers of  Congress  (fifteen) ;  more  brigadier  generals  (six),  than  any  other 
county  in  the  state.6  Undoubtedly  Guilford  County  is  stirred  from  her 
provinciality,  as  she  hears  C.  Alphonso  Smith  prophesy  that  "this  Battlefield, 
already  a  Mecca  of  patriotism,  will  yet  become  in  the  expanding  life  of  this 
commonwealth  a  stepping  stone  to  a  larger  national  consciousness  and  a 
chapter  in  the  epic  of  this  nation's  birth."7  Old  Salem  Tavern  revels  in  its 
eventful  past8,  and  so  does  Winston-Salem.  Washington,  North  Carolina, 
"Little  Washington,"  remembers  that  once  a  battle  was  fought  in  her  vicin- 
ity.9 Consider  how  Wake  County  cherishes  her  history  and  traditions.  A 
patriotic  society  there  preserves  with  care  the  birth-place  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  records  at  length  the  visits  of  Lafayette,  Henry 
Clay,  Buchanan,  Roosevelt,  Wilson,  Lodge,  Lane,  Jusserand,  and  others.10 
Such  celebrities  add  luster  to  Raleigh's  past.  Certainly  the  following  lines 
by  Charles  Benton  Canady  satisfy,  in  part,  Salisbury's  hunger  for  a  glo- 
rious  past: 

"If  from  less  spacious  scenes  we  glance 

At  those  adventurous  days  now  gone, 

Their  hardships,  brightened  with  romance, 

Hallow  the   soil  we  stand  upon. 

Here    Boone    released   his    weary   soul 

To  hew  a  pathway  to   the   West. 


"From  Allen's  History  of  Halifax  County,  quoted  in  Allen,  S.  B.,  and  Travis,  R.  S., 
"Halifax  County,  Economic  and  Social,"  p.  13. 

7"Signiflcance  of  History  in  a  Democracy,''  p.  10.    Speech  delivered  at  Guilford  Bat- 
tleground, July  3,  1909. 

8Article,    "Old  Salem   Tavern,"   Twin-City  Sentinel,   Jan.   16,   1926. 

•An  account  of  battle  is  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  Washington  (D.  C.)  newspaper. 

""History   of   Wake   County,"   by   Mrs.    Hope    Summerell    Chamberlain. 
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Cornwallis  here,  with  Greene  his  goal, 

Spurred   northward   in   his  eager   quest, 

And  Jackson,  merry  Andrew  then, 

Read  here  his  Blackstone  and  his  Coke, 

And  Washington,  our  chief  of  men, 

Came  down  to  greet  the  southern  folk."  n 
These   events   and   personages   are   only   examples   of   thousands   like   them 
to    be    found    in    the    annals    of    communities.      Whether    grounded    in    fact, 
whether   scientific   history,  matters  little.     They   are  part   and   parcel  of  the 
lives  of  the  people,  and  in  them  the  community  finds  no  little  inspiration. 

The  Value  of  the  Past  for  the  Present 

In  the  fourth  place,  local  history  may  be  useful  in  solving  problems 
which  are  constantly  arising.  James  Harvey  Robinson  insists  that  only 
through  history  can  we  understand  the  age  in  which  we  live.12  Professor  C. 
A.  McMurry  declares  that  the  aim  of  history  is  "to  bring  the  past  into 
manifest  relation  to  the  present."13  History  then  is  like  a  mirror  in  which 
we  may  watch  the  procession  of  events,  forces  and  developments  as  it 
marches  the  future  into  its  present  form.  Community  life  is  like  human  life, 
a  process  of  solving  problems.  Only  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  past,  by 
an  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  its  procession,  can  we  understand  these 
present  problems  in  their  broadest  meanings  and  in  their  wider  relations, 
and  can  we  find  assistance  in  solving  them.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  pres- 
ent, and   most  likely  in   the   future,  like   problems   must   have  like   solutions. 

Professor  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton  maintains  that  historians  need  not  include 
all  that  has  happened,  but  only  events,  persons  and  developments  which  have 
been  vital  in  shaping  the  conditions,  present  and  future,  of  the  generation  in 
which  we  live,14  and  Professor  Herman  Harrell  Home,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, insists  upon  the  functional,  pragmatic,  utilitarian  view  of  historical 
research.15  He  would  have  us  trace  contemporary  problems  in  the  light 
of  their  antecedents  just  as  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  and  Legislative  Refer- 
ence at  his  University  has  investigated  measures  which  were  before  the  state 
legislature  and  municipal  problems  in  general,  and  as  the  National  Munici- 
pal League  is  at  present  investigating  contemporary  municipal  and  com- 
munity   problems. 

Let  history  work  for  the  present  welfare  of  the  community,  is  the  thesis 
of  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  For  him  com- 
munity history  should  present  vital  facts  with  stress  on  everyday  problems — 
the  here  and  the  now — with  a  view  to  harnessing  social  and  economic  forces 
which  make  or  mar  the  community.16 

Perhaps    these    authorities    are    stressing    the    most    vital    values    of    local 


11  Quoted  in   Henderson,  Archibald.   "Washington's  Southern  Tour,"  p.   308. 

u  Quoted  in  McCollum,  D.  F.,  "The  Teacher  and  Local  History." 

13  Ibid.,  p.  393. 

11  "Vitality  in  State  History." 

is  "A  New  Method  of  Historical  Investigation." 

16  "Vital  Study  of  a  County." 
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history  study — that  is,  values  contributing  to  the  solution  of  problems; 
for  upon  a  happy  solution  of  its  problems  depends  the  social  health  of  the 
community. 

What  are  some  vital  facts,  some  problems  which  need  solution  in  North 
Carolina  local  history?  We  shall  suggest  some  that  are  obvious.  That 
North  Carolina  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  lived  under  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion, self-imposed,  which  in  iniquity  has  far  surpassed  anything  that  Crown 
and  Parliament  in  their  most  'arbitrary  and  tyrannical'  mood  would  ever 
have  dreamed  of  imposing,  is  as  vital  to  her  present  condition  as  the  recol- 
lection of  certain  primacies  in  our  nation's  struggle  for  independence.17 
Mecklenburg  County  praises  much  her  past,  but  a  study  of  her  agricul- 
tural situation  gives  a  picture  that  is  not  pleasant.  Buncombe  County 
praises  her  system  of  county  government  as  one  of  the  most  advanced  in 
the  state,  but  it  has  been  said  that  an  examination  of  her  budget  system  and 
its  working  presents  a  picture  far  from  perfect.  Should  we  not  consider 
these  vital  imperfections  of  the  present  as  well  as  revel  in  heroes  and  glo- 
rious  events   of  the   past? 

Dead  Towns  and  Dead  Counties 

Perhaps  Sneedsborough  and  other  North  Carolina  towns  which  were  once 
very  much  alive  but  are  now  dead,  might  be  explained  through  their  his- 
tory. What  caused  them  to  die?  Are  our  present  towns  and  cities  pro- 
gressing or  retrogressing,  or  are  they  marking  time?  What  are  the  causes? 
What  will  be  the  consequences?  Are  there  remedies?  What  means  and 
measures  have  been  taken  to  promote  progress  and  prosperity,  and  to  check 
decline  and  decay?  Unless  in  the  annals  of  their  past,  where  shall  we  find 
light  upon  these  problems? 

Should  not  the  disclosure  of  inefficiency  or  corruption  in  past  community 
government  cause  the  people  to  inquire  into  its  present  machinery?  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  following  situation  once  not  uncommon  in  many 
North  Carolina  communities  and  which  possibly  is  not  uncommon  at  the 
present  time?  The  situation  was  that  every  step  in  the  taxing  procedure  was 
behind  schedule,  that  the  commissioners  were  late  preparing  the  levy,  the 
Register  of  Deeds  with  the  books,  that  collectors  began  late  and  ended  late, 
that  the  whole  system  was  inefficient  and  expensive  to  the  county,  that  more 
taxes  might  have  been  collected  and  interest  rates  reduced.  Might  not  such 
a  statement  showing  inefficiency  of  those  who  handled  the  community's  purse 
in  the  past  cause  an  inspection,  and  perhaps  a  quite  timely  one,  into  its 
present  administration?     For  methods  change  but  slowly. 

Why  may  not  local  historians  peer  beneath  the  surface  to  find  what 
the  conditions  have  actually  been  and  actually  are — rather  than  scratch  the 
surface  and  picture  what  seems  to  be?  By  penetrating  examination  they 
may  find  how  proficiently  officers  have  served  the  community,  what  experi- 
ence has  been  in  fee  and  wage  payments  for  services  of  certain  offices. 
What  part  has   politics  played?     How  has   it  affected   the  efficiency  of  gov- 


17  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  "Vitality  in  State  History,"  p.  17. 
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ernment?  Have  offices  been  regarded  as  "spoils  for  the  victor,"  "rewards 
for  the  faithful?"  They  may  relate  how  the  county  institutions,  jail,  county 
home,  school  and  the  like  have  functioned.  They  may  describe  the  change 
of  sentiment  toward  new  offices — such  as  that  of  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, welfare  officer,  and  farm  demonstrator — away  from  passiveness  or  ac- 
tive opposition  to  praise  and  cooperation.  History  will  show  the  influences 
of  education  on  our  little  democracies — our  American  communities — and  will 
portray  the  developments  of  all  its  institutions,  political,  social,  economic, 
and  religious.  And  it  will  show  how  there  has  been  progress,  but  only  after 
slowly  educating  public  opinion  to  the  need  of  change  from  the  past. 
Problems  may  be  understood  in  their  broad  relations  and  progress  properly 
directed  only  if  there  is  knowledge  of  the  material  upon  which  the  present 
is  based  and  the  future  is  being  constructed.  Through  local  history  we  may 
better  understand  the  nature  of  our  small  democracies  and  the  true  nature 
of  their  problems. 

Local  History  Source  Material 

Before  values  can  be  realized  history  must  be  produced.  Sources,  writ- 
ten and  unwritten,  must  be  exploited;  it  can  not  be  produced  from  tradi- 
tion. Ethnological  and  archeological  material  are  valuable,  but  documen- 
tary evidence  in  the  main  is  the  foundation  of  all  accurate  historiography. 
The  collection  and  preservation  of  this  documentary  evidence,  of  historical 
data,  is  one  of  our  chief  problems.  These  documents  may  be  in  printed  or  in 
manuscript  form.  Manuscript  materials  are  the  most  difficult  to  get  and  are 
generally  the  most  improperly  preserved.  Invaluable  are  private  records, 
correspondence  of  all  kinds,  diaries,  account  books  with  prices  and  records 
of  interesting  events,  plantation  records,  speeches,  et  cetera.  To  show  the 
necessity  of  greater  effort  to  rescue  them  for  future  use,  let  us  instance  some 
examples  of  ignorance  of  their  importance  and  of  their  destruction.  A  few 
years  ago  the  personal  effects  of  one  of  the  contractors  who  helped  to  build 
an  important  railway  in  North  Carolina  were  sold  by  the  executors.  A  fine 
chest  was  bought;  the  purchaser  finding  it  full  of  papers  and  letters,  which 
meant  nothing  to  him,  emptied  the  contents  and  burned  them.18  Rowan 
County  was  the  loser,  for  here  was  valuable  material  bearing  upon  her 
history. 

Lost  Records 

In  sustaining  an  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  valuable  private  collec- 
tions the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  repeated  the  story  told  by 
Tompkins  in  his  History  of  Mecklenburg  County.19  "The  official  papers," 
he  says,  "of  the  20th  of  May  meeting  were  burned  in  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed John  McKnitt  Alexander's  house  in  1800.  A  copy  of  the  original 
was  sent  before  the  burning  of  the  house  to  the  historian,  Williamson,  in 
New  York,  and  it,  together  with  the  other  sources  of  his  history,  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  fire  in  that  city.     The  papers  from  which  Francis  Xavier  Mar- 


18Bovd.  Wm.  K.,  "A  New  Type  of  County  History,"  p.  47. 
"Bulletin,  No.   1,    (footnote  p.   12)    N.   C.   Hist.  Com.   Publications. 
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tin  compiled  his  history  of  North  Carolina  were  sent  to  France  and  have 
disappeared.  The  data  for  Garden's  anecdotes  (containing  copy)  have  been 
lost.  No  copy  of  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury,  (which  contained  an  account  of  the 
proceeding  at  Charlotte)  has  ever  come  to  light,  except  the  copy  which 
Governor  Martin  sent  to  London,  and  which  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Virginia, 
borrowed  and  did  not  return."  Many  men  who  have  served  their  com- 
munity well  and  whose  memory  deserves  to  live,  have  been  lost  to  posterity, 
and  their  influence  with  them,  because  the  papers  and  letters  from  which 
their  careers  might  have  been  pictured  have  been  hoarded  from  the  stu- 
dent by  his  family  or  have  been  destroyed  or  lost  from  lack  of  interest. 

Other  manuscript  materials  are  numberless  petitions,  rejected  bills,  official 
letters,  account  books,  court  records,  and  military  rosters  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  archives  of  the  state.  They 
are  often  so  unclassified,  so  disarranged  that  the  researcher  must  fish  in  a  sea 
of  trouble  to  obtain  some  morsel  of  information.  But  often  church  records, 
like  those  of  the  Moravians  at  Winston-Salem,  records  of  educational  and 
economic  institutions,  of  philanthropic  societies  and  secret  orders,  throw  much 
light  on  what  community  life  has  been.  Sometimes  they  are  properly  pre- 
served; sometimes  they  are  stuffed  away  in  dark  corners— in  desks  and  in 
cellars;  still  again  they  meet  the  flames  or  perish  by  decay. 

County  Records  and  Archives 

By  far,  however,  the  most  important  class  of  unprinted  materials  are 
county  records  and  archives.  They  are  classically  compared  by  Mr.  Frank 
Nash  to  the  valleys  of  dry  bones  upon  which  the  historian's  "enlightened  but 
restrained  imagination"  puts  sinews  and  flesh,  and  into  which  he  inspires  the 
breath  of  life.20  From  them  the  genealogist  or  biographer  may  learn  much 
about  his  hero;  birth  records  register  his  start  in  life,  poll  tax  assessments  tell 
when  he  becomes  of  age,  and  tax  lists,  deeds  and  mortgages  declare  the  extent 
and  nature  of  his  wealth;  perhaps  they  may  disclose  his  ability  as  a  manager. 
His  profession  may  be  learned  from  deeds,  and  whether  he  was  an  office 
holder  will  be  noted  somewhere  in  the  record.  Marriage  bonds  inform  when 
he  embarked  on  life's  great  adventure  and  who  was  his  companion,  and  if  he 
were  a  criminal,  the  dockets  of  the  state  will  say.  The  probate  of  his  will  tells 
the  date  of  his  death.  But  county  records  are  useful  to  others  besides  biogra- 
phers and  genealogists.  They  will  indicate  the  portion  of  the  county  first 
settled,  when  and  where  bridges  and  mills  were  constructed,  growth  of  litiga- 
tion and  character  of  crime,  the  truth  and  falsity  of  traditions,  and  countless 
other  facts  that  are  serviceable  to  local  historians. 

There  has  not  been  an  entire  lack  of  interest  in  the  preservation  of  county 
records,  yet  they  have  suffered  tremendously  from  fire  and  lack  of  interest. 
The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  has  collected  to  December  31, 
1924,   1,177  cases   and  volumes  of  county  records  at   Raleigh.21     One  student 


^"County  Records  as  a  Source  of  Local  History,"  p.  74. 

^Hand  Book  of  County  Records,  N.  C.  Hist.  Com.  Publications,  Bulletin  No.  32; 
see  also  Tenth  Biennial  Report  (1922-1924)  N.  C.  Hist.  Com.,  Bulletin  No.  31,  pp.  6 
and   16. 
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of  North  Carolina  history  relates  interesting  experiences.  In  one  of  the  state's 
oldest  counties  wills  and  deeds  were  cared  for  in  fireproof  cases,  but  other 
papers  of  the  colonial  period  could  not  be  found.  Upon  inquiring  he  was  in- 
formed that  they  were  probably  in  an  old,  out-barn  nearby.  "There  are  bar- 
rels and  barrels  full  of  old  papers  out  there.22  Nobody  knows  just  what." 
How  soon  before  destruction  by  fire !  In  another  county  this  same  student 
examined  a  compilation  of  certain  colonial  data.  He  learned  that  the  originals 
were  in  the  cellar,  but  that  he  could  not  get  at  them  "as  the  cellar  was  usually 
flooded  with  water."  With  such  treatment  county  records  will  not  last  long. 
When  will  safety  vaults,  that  are  fireproof  and  waterproof,  be  provided  for 
them?     Soon  may  be  too  late. 

Printed  Records 

Local,  state  and  national  printed  records  are  fully  as  valuable  to  the  local 
historian  as  is  manuscript  material.  The  chief  printed  sources  are  the  Laws 
of  North  Carolina,  containing  information  such  as  that  regarding  charters  of 
academies,  provisions  of  local  taxation,  foundation  of  libraries,  holding  of 
courts,  etc.  Public  Documents  of  North  Carolina,  containing  reports  of  the 
state  treasurer  and  comptroller,  messages  of  the  Governor,  railway  reports  and 
reports  on  manufactures,  fish  and  game  commissioners,  schools,  public  libraries, 
charitable  and  penal  institutions;  and  reports  of  committees — to  be  used  with 
Bowker's  check  list,  called  "State  Publications";  journals  of  the  legislature 
portraying  attitudes  of  various  sections  of  the  state  on  bills,  and  journals  of 
constitutional  conventions;  records  of  churches,  lodges,  commercial  organiza- 
tions, and  other  societies;  United  States  publications,  like  the  Census,  War 
of  Rebellion  Records,  Ku  Klux  Klan  Report,  and  others  which  give  evidence 
on  social,  economic,  political  and  military  history;  and  newspapers  which  are 
the  richest  mines  of  information.  Printed  sources  are  generally  much  more 
available  than  manuscript  materials,  but  only  too  often  we  are  inconvenienced 
by  failing  to  find  the  complete  set  of  public  documents  or  in  finding  valuable 
numbers  missing  in  newspaper  files.  They  must  be  made  easily  available  to 
students  of  research.23 

Some  Accomplishments  in  Local  Historiography 

What  is  being  done  with  the  local  history  material  which  is  accessible? 
Interest  in  local  historiography  in  this  country  is  not  a  development  of  the  past 
few  years  as  the  general  interest  in  community  by  sociologists,  literary  men, 
economists,  and  others  seems  to  be.  For  at  least  a  generation  its  importance 
has  been  urged.  In  1893,  Professor  Willis  Boughton,  of  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  stressed  the  value  of  preservation  of  local  history  and  made  it  the 
duty  of  schools  to  preserve  it.24  Now  most  large  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  have  had  their  historians.     Hardly 


^Kilpatrick,  Wm,   H.,   "Preserving  Southern   History   Materials,"  p.   4. 

23See  Wm.  K.  Boyd,  "A  New  Type  of  County  History;"  Miss  Mary  Thornton,  'Recent 
Additions  to  the  North  Carolina  Collection;"  Suggestions  to  Local  Historians  in  Iowa, 
Bulletin  of  Information,  No.  4,  (June,  1905)  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa. 

2lWillis   Boughton,    "Study   of   Local    History." 
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a  New  England  town  has  failed  to  get  its  past  recorded.  Newspapers  make 
it  their  policy  to  publish  bits  of  important  local  history.  Every  state  has  sev- 
eral fair  county  histories.  Social  and  economic  surveys  have  been  made  in 
many  West  Virginia25  and  Wisconsin  26  communities  by  the  schools,  and  in 
North  Carolina  by  the  Department  of  Rural  Social-Economics27,  at  the  Uni- 
versity, using  the  county  as  the  unit.  Literary  accounts  of  cities  and  coun- 
ties have  already  been  mentioned.  But  adequate,  complete  local  histories 
are  rare. 

County  Histories  of  North  Carolina 

In  North  Carolina  since  1907  the  Historical  Commission  has  constantly  en- 
couraged the  writing  of  local  history,  and  some  work  in  this  field  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  The  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  other  patriotic  societies,  and  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Private  researches  have  contributed,  all  to  the  result  that  no  small  amount 
of  local  history  has  been  written.  It  has  been  work  of  varied  character  and 
value.  Reverend  Jethro  Rumple's  History  of  Rowan  County  is  not  without 
its  value — yet  we  can  not  but  note  with  interest  the  following  remark  in  the 
new  preface  which  may  reflect  something  of  its  method  and  authenticity: 
"111  fares  it  with  the  State  whose  history  is  written  by  others  than  her  native 
sons" !  Judge  Frank  A.  Daniels'  History  of  Wayne  County  relates  valuable 
facts  and  choice  events,  but  in  the  main  it  is  most  valuable  as  a  handbook  for 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  Wake  County  has  a  charming  picture  of  its 
past  in  the  volume  by  Mrs.  Hope  Summerell  Chamberlain.28  The  chapter  on 
Orange  County  History29  is  good,  and  should  be  followed  by  others,  bringing 
the  story  up  to  date.  Mr.  Nash,  however,  has  been  presumptuous  when  he 
ventured  the  statement  that  Orange  County  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  com- 
parison with  its  past!  These,  with  Alfred  Nixon's  History  of  Lincoln 
County,30  are  perhaps  characteristic  of  the  best  work  being  done  and  are 
worthwhile  contributions.  Undoubtedly  the  best  local  history  which  has  been 
written  about  a  North  Carolina  community  is  Professor  W.  K.  Boyd's  Story 
of  Durham,31  which  pictures  the  development  of  the  city  and  county  of  Dur- 
ham. The  book  is  at  the  same  time  a  typification  of  the  social  and  economic 
forces  which  have  arisen  in  the  South  since  the  Civil  War.  It  would  be  well 
if  every  community  might  have  its  story  told  with  such  breadth  of  vision  by 
an  historian  who  so  well  understands  the  forces  which  have  been  playing  upon 
the  development  of  this  state.  But  such  historians  are  few  and  community 
history  in  North  Carolina  is  as  yet  practically  a  virgin  field. 

Our  Plan 

If  our  reflections  are  well  founded,  if  the  condition  of  local  history  is  criti- 
cal,  we   should   find   some   means   of   arousing   the   people   and   governing   au- 


^L.  L.   Friend,   "Community  Studies  for  Rural   Schools." 

^Circular  51,    (October,  1924)   Agr.  Experiment  Station,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

^Economic   and    Social    Surveys    of    Counties. 

^Published  1923  under  auspices  of  N.  C.  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

»N.  C.  Booklet,  Vol.   10,  pp.   55-113. 

^N.  C.  Booklet,  Vol.  9,  pp.   111-178. 

^Published  1925,  by  Duke  University  Press. 
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thorities  of  communities  to  an  interest  in  their  history,  to  taking  steps  for  in- 
creasing state  interest  in  the  locality,  to  adopting  some  method  for  securing 
an  ample  preservation  of  all  local  records,  and  some  plan  for  producing  from 
these  records  a  visualization  of  the  community's  past. 

The  following  is  the  plan  we  propose  for  North  Carolina,  a  method,  which, 
effected  in  all  its  phases  and  with  machinery  working  in  all  its  branches, 
would  undoubtedly  perform  the  functions  demanded  of  a  local  history  struc- 
ture. It  is  not  a  mere  child  of  the  imagination,  but  in  each  aspect  has  in  one 
state  or  another  proven  practicable.  Its  arms  will  reach  into  every  locality. 
Provision  is  made  for  direction  by  a  central  state  authority  and  plenty  of  op- 
portunity is  given  for  the  local  community  to  exercise  a  self-expression  in  the 
production  of  its  history.  Little  new  machinery  will  have  to  be  created.  The 
plan  merely  calls  for  using  effectively  those  organizations  and  facilities  al- 
ready existing.  There  is  to  be  a  correlation  of  all  local  history  study  and  re- 
search in  the  communities  under  the  direction  of  a  local  historian,  within  the 
county  by  the  county  historian,  and  within  the  states  the  work  of  all  organi- 
zations interested  in  this  field  will  be  correlated  by  a  central  commission,  the 
forces  in  the  locality  to  be  directed  by  an  executive,  the  secretary  of  this  com- 
mission. Provision  is  made  for  collection  and  care  of  all  records  and  for 
placing  them  where  they  will  be  accessible  to  students  of  local  history.  We 
shall  consider  first  state  organizations  which  are  a  part  of  the  historiography 
structure,  with  considerable  attention  to  the  State  Historical  Commission,  and 
then  the  county,  and  finally  the  smaller  unit  of  the  system,  with  stress  upon 
the  office  of  local  historian,  for  upon  that  office  will  depend  successful  attain- 
ment in  the  field  of  local  history  writing. 

State  Organization 

State  organizations  which  will  be  called  upon  in  furthering  this  program 
are  the  State  Historical  Commission  (its  secretary  the  most  important  figure), 
the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  Department  of  Education  of 
the  State,  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State  (especially  the  departments 
of  education  and  history  and  the  extension  service),  patriotic  societies  like 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Colonial  Dames,  and  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  A  news-item  clipping  service  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Historical  Commission  is  a  unique,  but  valuable  feature 
of   the  local   history  organization. 

State   Historical   Commission 

The  State  Historical  Commission  should  be,  in  North  Carolina,  the  central 
motivating  force  and  director  of  the  whole  machinery,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  commission  the  responsible  executive.  Already  it  is  vested  with  ample 
powers  by  Section  2,  Chapter  714,  of  Public  Laws  of  1907 — for  the  Commis- 
sion is  directed  "to  have  collected  from  the  files  of  old  newspapers,  court 
records,  church  records,  private  collections,  and  elsewhere,  historical  data 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  territory  included 
therein  from  the  earliest  times;  to  have  such  material  properly  edited,  pub- 
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lished  by  the  State  Printer  and  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission; to  care  for  the  proper  marking  and  preservation  of  battlefields, 
houses,  and  other  places  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  state;  to  diffuse 
knowledge  in  reference  to  the  history  and  resources  of  North  Carolina;  to 
encourage  the  study  of  North  Carolina  History  in  the  schools  of  the  state, 
and  to  stimulate  and  encourage  historical  investigation  and  research  among 
the  people  of  the  state."32  This  includes  nearly  everything  needed  for  the 
preserving  of  local  history. 

Other  State  Organizations 

The  State  Historical  Commission  will  advise  with  and  correlate  the  local 
history  activities  of  all  those  organizations  and  institutions  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  local  history.  With  the  Department  of  Education  it  will  ar- 
range for  the  inclusion  of  local  history  courses  in  the  public  school  curricu- 
lum, and  with  the  departments  of  history  and  education  of  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  state  it  will  arrange  courses  describing  methodology  in  com- 
munity history  research  and  writing.  From  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  universities  and  colleges,  lists  of  teachers  prepared  to  teach 
local  history  courses  in  the  public  schools  and  persons  eligible  for  positions 
as  local  historians  will  be  obtained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion. The  Secretary  may  recommend,  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  the 
several  counties  appoint,  the  county  historian.  The  town  or  city  boards  or 
councils  may  appoint  their  local  historian.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
may  appoint  a  supervisor  of  public  records  to  examine  all  public  records  and 
other  papers  in  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  state.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  will  direct  the  work  of  the  news  clipping  bureau.  The  State 
Historical  Commission  will  be  the  state  agent  for,  and  its  Secretary  the  man- 
ager of,  all  local  historiographic  work. 

The  State  Literary  and  Historical  Society 

The  State  Literary  and  Historical  Society  will  advise  with  the  Historical 
Commission,  keeping  its  work  correlated  with  all  other  such  work  in  the 
state,  and  perhaps  supervising  research  in  special  phases  of  the  social  and 
economic  history  of  the  localities.  Through  their  publications,  they  may 
publish  articles  on  methodology  in  local  history,  or  monographs,  or  in  va- 
rious ways  seek  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  subject.  This  organization 
might  possibly  direct  the  work  of  the  patriotic  societies,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  others, 
in  preserving  historic  material.  These  societies  have  done  a  great  work  in 
collecting  source  materials,  publishing  historical  productions,  marking  his- 
toric sites,  and  in  preserving  flags,  pictures,  and  other  relics.  By  being  re- 
lated to  the  other  state  agencies  they  may  avoid  duplication,  and  they  can  cer- 
tainly contribute  much  to  the  cause  of  local  history  work. 

The  Extension  Service  of  Colleges  and  Universities  may  be  found  val- 
uable in  arousing  local  interest  in  community  history.     Lectures  with  stereop- 
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ticon  slides  on  local  history  might  be  offered,  program  suggestions  to  local 
clubs  and  societies  made,  or  clubs  and  classes  for  the  study  of  local  history 
organized  under  its  auspices.  As  an  example  of  such  work  refer  to  the 
"Extension  Monitor,"  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  for  September,  1919. 

Clipping  Service  Bureau 

The  Clipping  Service  Bureau  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Historical  Commission.  It  may  be  created  under  the  Commission's  duty 
to  have  collected  from  newspaper  files  material  on  the  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Important  newspapers  of  the  state  and  nation  shall  be  gathered  there 
and  all  articles  or  advertisements  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  various 
local  divisions  of  the  state  will  be  clipped,  labelled,  and  filed  away  in  fire- 
proof cabinets  according  to  towns,  cities  and  counties.  Not  only  news  items 
and  editorials,  but  advertisements  will  be  kept  and  through  them  we  shall 
have  mirrors  in  which  may  be  seen  the  daily  life  of  the  people — its  prosperity 
or  its  poverty,  its  efforts  to  better  itself,  its  social,  economic,  and  industrial 
conditions,  its  enterprises,  its  ambitions,  and  its  points  of  view  concerning 
what  is  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Advertisements  fifty  years 
from  now  will  be  of  more  interest  in  picturing  the  social  and  economic  life  and 
its  transformations  than  editorials  and  news  items — that  is,  advertisements 
catering  to  the  necessities  and  vanities  of  life,  to  amusements,  and  the  like. 
Perhaps  the  clippings  might  be  sent  back  to  the  communities  about  which  they 
tell,  if  there  are  adequate  provisions  for  preservation — but  there  is  advantage 
in  having  them  at  some  central  place  in  that  students  of  state  and  national 
history  may  carry  on  their  research  at  a  central  location  with  them  close  at 
hand.  This  device  would  work  equally  as  well  in  portraying  sectional  his- 
tory. Mr.  Branson's  department  at  the  University  finds  it  excellent  for  por- 
traying present  social  development.  It  ought  to  prove  practicable  and  in- 
valuable as  a  means  of  preserving  local  history  materials.  We  must  preserve 
the  present  while  we  may.     Soon  it  will  have  joined  the  fleeting  past. 

County  Machinery 

The  county  will  have  a  place  of  importance  in  the  framework  of  our  plan. 
As  supervisor  there  will  be  a  County  Historian  chosen  by  the  board  of  com- 
missioners from  eligibles  listed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion. His  duties  shall  be  to  see  that  all  county  records  not  in  current  use 
are  preserved  either  at  the  county  seat  or  with  the  State  Historical  Commis- 
sion, that  such  records  as  are  of  sufficient  value  are  properly  edited  and  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners;  it  may  be  in  co- 
operation with  the  county  historical  society.  He  will  correlate  into  a  story 
of  the  county  all  local  histories,  and  factors  that  are  by  nature  a  part  of 
county,  and  not  community,  history.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  be  respon- 
sible for  writing  all  the  history,  but  he  may  act  as  editor.  Some  persons  who 
can  not  write  county  history  might  be  able  to  treat  its  religious,  social,  educa- 
tional, political  or  economic  phases.  With  a  proper  editing  the  work  within 
the  county  may  be  brought  to  successful  accomplishment.     It  shall  be  a  duty 
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of  the  county  historians  to  advise  with  county  historical  societies  and  other 
societies  interested  in  local  history.  In  some  cases  the  county  historian  might 
be  president  of  the  historical  society. 

The  county  historical  society  may  study  phases  of  county  history,  following 
programs  arranged  by  the  historian.  They  may  devote  energy  to  arousing  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  county  history  and  may  cooperate  with  community  his- 
torical societies  in  their  work  of  conducting  surveys,  working  up  local  histo- 
ries, and  in  publishing  materials,  articles  and  other  productions  of  local  in- 
terest. The  county  historians  should  see  that  each  society,  historical  or  pa- 
triotic, pursue  a  special  line  of  work,  for  duplications  must  be  avoided.  For 
many  years  the  county  has  been  the  unit  in  which  local  history  has  been  pre- 
served. It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  society  to  make  its  contribution  and  for 
the  State  Commission  to  secure  adequate  histories  of  every  county. 

The  Smaller  Community 

The  local  unit  is  the  most  vital  part  of  the  whole  structure,  for  community 
history  is  what  we  want  written,  and  community  history  is  the  sub-structure 
for  county  and  state  histories.  Greater  interest  in  local  history  will  be  re- 
flected into  a  more  marked  interest  in  more  general  histories.  Each  locality  is 
a  part  of  the  state  machinery  and,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mission, will  receive  bulletins  of  information  as  to  methods  and  lines  of  pro- 
cedure. The  Iowa  State  Historical  Society  has  issued  such  bulletins  of  infor- 
mation with  good  results.  The  agent  of  the  Commission  in  the  town  is  the 
local  historian.  Public  libraries  shall  act  as  custodians  and  provide  rooms  or 
fireproof  stacks  for  the  storing  of  local  history  materials.  Quarters  should  be 
available  for  research  students  there.  Local  history  societies  and  public 
schools  will  be  the  media  through  which  interest  will  be  cultivated.  Local 
and  patriotic  societies  in  cooperation  with  the  civic  authorities  will  publish 
records  when  advisable,  erect  monuments  on  historic  sites,  preserve  flags,  old 
books,  and  other  relics.  Under  these  auspices  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and 
books  may  be  published,  smaller  papers  in  the  local  newspapers.  Courses 
in  the  public  schools  will  bring  to  the  children  of  the  community  a  vision  of  its 
past.  More  specifically  work  of  the  high  schools,  local  history  clubs,  and  the 
local  historian,  is  described  below. 

High  schools  will  aid  in  the  collection  of  materials.  Social,  economic,  and 
historical  surveys  may  be  made  by  the  students  under  direction  of  a  teacher 
properly  trained  in  methods  of  local  historical  research.  A  local  historian  will 
supervise  all  work  in  research  and  study  in  local  history  within  his  community. 

Local  History  Clubs 

Local  history  clubs  should  be  organized  everywhere.  Such  a  club  is  the 
Umpqua  Local  History  Club  in  the  Rosebury  (Oregon)  High  School.  This 
club  followed  a  program  outlined  by  Professor  Schafer  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  studying  Rosebury's  prominent  men,  the  history  of  its  schools, 
churches  and  religious  movements,  the  press,  business  houses,  and  fraternal 
organizations,  roads  and   railways,  in  their   relation  to  the  community.    Such 
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topics  may  be  studied  by  any  local  history  club,  which  may  render  further 
aid  in  collecting  historical  clippings,  old  pictures,  curios,  copies  of  family  his- 
tories, folk-lore,  arranging  programs  with  the  schools,  and  in  other  ways  deal 
with  living  history,  gathering  it  while  they  may.  The  local  history  club  may 
be  directed  by  the  historian  of  the  community. 

Local  Historian 

The  local  historian  is  the  agent  upon  whom  a  successful  working  of  our 
plan  will  depend.  New  York  has  1,000  such  agents  out  of  a  possible  1,500  sub- 
divisions, some  paid  a  considerable  salary,  some  a  nominal  salary,  others  no 
salary.33  The  local  historian  will  be  appointed  by  the  town  or  city  authorities 
Irom  a  list  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission.  The  Secretary  will 
advise  with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  history  and  education  depart- 
ments of  universities  and  colleges,  and  the  county  historians,  in  getting  the  lists. 
Colleges  and  universities  will  give  courses  in  preparation  for  positions  as  local 
historians.  Courses  should  be  offered  in  which  various  types  are  studied,  and 
economic,  social  and  political  aspects  of  local  history  treated;  training  should 
be  given  in  evaluating  evidence  found  in  public  records,  newspapers,  letters, 
diaries,  etc.,  and  in  means  of  preservation,  and  methodology  in  research  and 
historiography.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  historians  in  collaboration 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Commission  and  county  historian  to  col- 
lect and  preserve  materials  relating  to  the  history  of  the  subdivision  to  which 
he  is  appointed  and  to  file  such  material  in  local  offices  or  preferably  to  deposit 
with  the  State  Commission.  He  shall  call  the  attention  of  local  authorities 
and  the  State  Secretary  to  any  material  of  local  historic  value  which  should  be 
acquired.  He  shall  encourage  the  local  authorities  to  publish  valuable  records. 
He  shall  be  competent  to  write  the  history  of  the  community  or  to  edit  such  a 
work,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  correlate  the  work  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  local  history  machinery,  chiefly  so  that  duplication  of  effort  may  be 
avoided.  If  this  office  of  the  state  structure  be  made  to  function  properly 
some  definite  and  specific  work  will  be  done  and  the  entire  work  of  securing 
a  history  of  every  community  may  be  brought  to  a  successful  completion. 

What  We  May  Do  to  Aid 

In  conclusion,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  we  as  North  Carolinians 
may  do  to  aid  the  cause  of  local  history.  The  urgency  is  apparent,  and  this 
method  of  bettering  the  community  is  well  within  the  purpose  of  this  club  to 
support.  The  ways  we  can  help  are  many.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  use 
every  opportunity  to  stress  its  importance  and  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  history  of  the  community.  We  may  begin  at  home  by 
preparing  family  genealogies  and  histories,  and  we  may  encourage  others  to 
do  the  same.  Through  this  bit  of  research  interest  in  a  wider  field  will  be 
developed.  We  may  organize  local  history  clubs  in  our  communities.  Every 
town   and   city   should   have    its   public   library.      We    should   give   our   whole- 


83  Chapter  181,  New  York  Laws  of  1919,  and  Chapters  381  and  634,  New  York  Laws 
of  1921.  A  letter  from  Peter  Nelson.  Executive  Secretary  of  New  York  State  Histori- 
cal Association,  gives  the  figures  noted  here,  Nov.  18,  1924. 
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hearted  support.  We  may  encourage  and  aid  the  local  historian  in  every  way 
possible.  We  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  local  councils  and  county 
boards  of  commissioners.  We  may  urge  our  state  legislators  to  support  the 
legislation  necessary  to  construct  the  machinery  for  local  history  collection 
and  preservation.  We  may  insist  upon  courses  in  local  history  in  the  public 
schools.  As  high  school  teachers  of  history  and  civics  and  literature  we  may 
make  community  surveys,  placing  the  data  collected  in  a  safe  and  accessible 
repository.  Colleges  and  universities  will  in  time  have  courses  in  local  his- 
tory and  methodology.  As  teachers  of  history  and  literature,  we  should  en- 
deavor to  take  these  courses.  Those  of  us  who  feel  capable  might  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  position  of  local  historian  in  the  communities  in  which  we 
live,  and  then  we  shall  direct  the  forces  which  are  to  approach  in  time  suc- 
cess of  the  following  ideal  for  local  historiography:  correlation  of  all  work 
in  local  history;  adequate  facilities  for  preservation  of  materials  for  local  his- 
tory writing;  such  an  exploitation  of  sources  so  collected  that  we  may  have  a 
complete  and  authentic  history  for  each  town  and  city  and  one  more  com- 
prehensive and  inclusive,  picturing  the  life  of  that  larger  unit,  the  county — 
a  history  for  every  community.  The  result  will  be  a  better  understanding  of 
community  life  and  problems  and  a  community  consciousness  that  will  strive 
towards  great  efficiency  and  happiness  for  all  its  members. 
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INTER-COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS 

G.   H.  Lawrence,  Orange  County 

Introduction  and  Definitions 

The  study  of  community  organization  is  relatively  new,  but  its  importance 
has  received  great  emphasis  and  impetus  within  the  past  decade.  Out  of 
a  maze  of  conjecture  and  assumption,  there  have  already  been  brought  to 
light  many  interesting  facts  and  well-founded  theories.  However,  there  re- 
mains much  to  be  accomplished,  both  as  regards  the  ascertaining  of  further 
facts  and  establishment  of  principles  of  value.  Community  organization 
has  been,  and  I  believe  still  is,  primarily  concerned  with  two  things:  the  dis- 
covery of  the  make-up  of  a  community  from  qualitative  standpoints,  and  the 
devising  of  means  of  control  whereby  the  existing  forces  of  a  community  can 
be  harnessed  and  utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 

Some  years  hence,  the  present  stage  in  the  development  of  community  or- 
ganization very  probably  will  be  viewed  as  a  mere  beginning;  already,  the 
progress  made  gives  indication  of  vast  fields  which  lie  ahead.  But  as  yet, 
we  really  know  only  a  small  fraction  of  all  there  is  to  be  known  of  even  one 
community.  It  is  accordingly  only  natural  that  not  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  so  far  in  ascertaining  what  are  the  relationships  between  com- 
munities, why  these  relationships  should  exist,  and  how  they  may  be  bettered 
and  controlled;  but,  certainly,  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  community  organi- 
zation will  be  a  closer  study  of  inter-community  relationships. 

This  paper,  therefore,  deals  with  an  almost  untouched  subject.  There  is 
little  information  available. 

Before  we  can,  with  any  degree  of  intelligence,  approach  the  subject  of 
inter-community  relationships,  we  must  have  a  fair  idea  of  what  a  com- 
munity really  is,  and  here  we  strike  a  stumbling  block  in  the  matter  of  defi- 
nition. Many  of  you,  doubtless,  become  definition-weary  when  it  comes  to  ex- 
plaining just  what  constitutes  a  community.  Authorities  differ  considerably  in 
their  explanations  and  classifications.  I  have  recently  seen  a  collection  of  some 
twenty  different  definitions,  and  although  some  of  them  are  quite  similar, 
their  extremes  represent  a  very  wide  divergence.  It  is  necessary,  though,  to 
burden  you  with  a  few  selected  definitions  so  that  we  may  proceed  on  an 
understandable  basis. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Steiner,  in  his  book  on  Community  Organization,  says:  "As  it  is 
popularly  and  loosely  used,  community  refers  to  a  group  of  people  gathered 
together  in  any  geographical  area,  whether  large  or  small,  and  bound  to- 
gether by  common  interests.  Defined  in  this  way,  community  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  applied  to  a  rural  locality,  a  town,  a  city,  county,  state  or 
nation." 

Other  definitions  are  listed  by  Dr.  Steiner,  some  of  which  follow:  Pro- 
fessor Dwight  Sanderson  says,  "A  community  is  the  smallest  geographical 
unit  of  organized  association  of  the  chief  human  activities."     Professor  David 
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Snedden  classifies  communities  into  two  types:  The  associate,  which  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  small  community  where  the  relationships  are  face  to  face, 
and  the  federate,  which  consists  of  the  large  cities  where  most  of  the  social 
contacts  are  of  an  impersonal  nature.  Professor  Stuart  A.  Queen  defines  a 
community  as  "a  local  grouping  of  people  who  have  a  number  of  important 
interests  and  activities,  and  who  are  more  concerned  about  those  things 
which  they  have  in  common  than  about  those  wherein  they  differ."  On  ac- 
count of  the  variance  of  definitions,  Dr.  Steiner  suggests:  "Perhaps  at  the 
present  time  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  recognize  the  prevailing  uses  of 
the  term  community,  and  to  endeavor  to  avoid  ambiguity  by  the  use  of 
descriptive  words,  as  for  example,  rural  community,  urban  community,  immi- 
grant community,  or  industrial  community." 

Definitions  as  Applied  to  North  Carolina 

Following  this  suggestion  of  Dr.  Steiner's,  I  shall  qualify  the  term 
"community",  as  it  seems  applicable  to  the  situation  in  North  Carolina,  so 
that  the  subject  matter  with  which  I  am  trying  to  deal  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood. In  a  general  way,  it  seems  safe  to  classify  communities  in  our  state 
as  follows:  rural  communities,  small  town  communities,  industrial  communities, 
and  urban  communities. 

I  mean  by  rural  communities  those  places  familiar  to  most  of  us,  where 
the  population  may  be  anything  from  fifty  to  about  four  hundred,  although 
there  are  usually  no  well  defined  boundaries  as  to  just  where  the  community 
ends,  and  hence  the  exact  number  of  inhabitants  cannot  be  easily  counted. 
Such  places  are  characterized  by  a  few  stores,  one  or  two  churches,  usually 
a  post-office,  rarely  a  bank,  often  a  consolidated  school,  and  sometimes  a 
railroad  siding.  In  the  main,  the  people  are  farmers,  although  some  may 
be  engaged  in  lumbering  or  other  occupations  of  a  purely  rural  nature. 

The  small  town  community  is  the  next  larger  logical  unit.  It  is  usually 
the  outgrowth  of  a  rural  community.  Some  of  the  prevailing  characteristics 
of  this  type  are  definite  town  limits,  at  least  one  bank,  often  some  paved 
streets,  usually  manufacturing  on  a  small  scale,  several  churches,  some  form 
of  town  government,  one  or  more  each  of  hotels,  drug  stores,  barber  shops, 
and  moving-picture  houses,  the  presence  of  lawyers,  and  the  existence  among 
the  inhabitants  of  a  definite  feeling  of  town  consciousness.  The  population 
may  run  up  to  twenty  thousand  or  so,  but  when  it  becomes  this  large,  one  or 
more  industrial  communities  are  usually  included. 

The  industrial  community  needs  little  explanation  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  it  from  other  types.  It  can  consist  of  a  place  widely  varying 
in  number  of  inhabitants,  but  where  all  interests  center  around  a  certain 
kind  of  manufacturing  (either  around  cotton  mills,  furniture  factories,  to- 
bacco factories,  or  other  industrial  enterprises),  which  necessitates  the  em- 
ployment of  a  considerable  number  of  people.  Industrial  communities  may 
be  entirely  separate  geographical  units,  but  they  are  often  sections  nominally 
of  small  towns  or  cities. 
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I  shall  dispose  briefly  of  the  urban  community  by  classifying  it,  in  general, 
las  a  place  of  twenty  thousand  or  more  population. 

The  first  three  types  include  by  far  the  majority  of  communities  in 
'  North  Carolina,  since  we  have  only  eight  or  ten  cities  of  sufficient  size  to,  in 
any  way,  qualify  as  urban  communities. 

Some  Available  Theory 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  information  already  available  on  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  R.  C.  Edlund,  of  the  Hampden  County  Improvement  League  of 
I  Massachusetts,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Community  Solidarity:  The  Small  Town", 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  for 
1922,  states: 

"How  can  the  many  types  of  agencies  and  the  various  specialized  services 
that   are   available   in   large   communities   be   made    available   in    small   com- 

imunities? In  a  large  city  the  services  of  a  trained  specialist  in 

tany  line  can  be  fully  utilized,  for  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
:gathered  together,  the  number  of  persons  requiring  even  some  unusual  type 
of  service  is  sure  to  be  considerable.  In  a  small  town,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  support,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  specialist  on 
imental  hygiene,  another  on  recreation,  another  on  child  caring,  another  on 
Idelinquency,  another  on  public  health, another  on  home  eco- 
nomics,      another    on    industrial    relationships,    another    on    town 

planning,   and   still   others   along  the   various   lines   that   the   complexity   and 

quantity   of   demands    in    larger   communities   call    for Many    a 

small  town  which  needs  all  these  things,  or  which,  within  its  population,  has 
some  need  for  the  type  of  service  that  each  of  these  agencies  renders,  has 
mot  a  one  of  them,  nor  indeed  any  single  thing  whatsoever  to  take  their  place. 

"This  is  the  riddle  of  small  town  progress:  more  types  of  need  than  the 
i small  town  can  care  for  by  itself.  Surely,  in  a  town  of  two  thousand  popu- 
lation, there  are  practically  as  many  needs  as  in  a  city  of  a  million  inhabi- 
tants  One  answer  to  the  riddle  is  this:  the  combination  of  re- 
sources over  geographical  areas  wide  enough  to  meet  and  care  adequately 
for  the  different  types  of  need  that  arise.  Small  towns  can  combine  with 
;:each  other,  and  with  larger  cities  when  these  are  near  by,  and  together  they 
plan  their  work,  and  work  their  plan.  The  strength  and  resources  of  larger 
communities  should  be  available  to  supplement  the  resources  of  smaller 
communities,  never  undermining  local  responsibility  and  initiative,  but  sup- 
I  plementing  them   at   such   points   as   may   be   necessary." 

In  this  interesting  article,  Mr.  Edlund  cites  three  examples  where  this  idea 
of  community  cooperation  has  been  successfully  carried  out.  He  states 
briefly  how  the  city  of  St.  Louis  has  found  the  value  of  assisting  other  sur- 
rounding communities,  and  how  these  smaller  communities  benefit  thereby. 
Another  instance  mentioned  is  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland.  However, 
in  Hampden  County,  Massachusetts,  the  idea  has  probably  been  carried  further 
than  elsewhere,  through  the  activities  of  the  Hampden  County  Improvement 
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League,  which  was  formed  for  this  purpose.  Here,  mutual  helpfulness  among 
the  many  communities  has  been  successfully  encouraged,  and  there  has  been 
a  resultant  welding  of  divergent  community  interests  into  a  unified  plan 
which  stresses  cooperation  as  its  dominant  note. 

An  excellent  discussion  of  the  modern  trend  towards  inter-comraunity  is 
found  in  the  chapter  on  "Community  Solidarity"  in  Dr.  Steiner's  new  book. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  somewhat  extensively  from  this  chapter. 

"As  has  already  been  suggested,  the  modern  community  should  not  be 
regarded  as  an  independent  social  unit  in  sharp  competition  with  those  ad- 
jacent to  it.  Such  an  attitude  was  inevitable  during  an  era  of  isolation 
when  inadequate  means  of  communication  and  transportation  fostered  a 
provincial  outlook  on  life.  The  present  situation,  however,  demands  a  change 
of  emphasis.  Interdependence  has  become  a  characteristic  of  modern  group 
relationships.  A  network  of  common  interests  binds  localities  together.  The 
element  of  competition  still  remains,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  predominant 
factor.  Small  towns  that  desire  to  keep  pace  with  modern  progress  are 
finding  it  to  their  advantage  to  join  forces  with  neighboring  towns,  instead 
of  perpetuating  their  old  attitudes  of  hostility. 

"Unfortunately,  community  loyalties  have  usually  been  built  more  upon 
conflict  than  upon  cooperation.  Suggestions  looking  towards  a  franker  recog- 
nition of  common  interests  frequently  awaken  but  little  response,  since  they 
run  counter  to  provincial  attitudes  of  loyalty  that  are  strongly  entrenched. 
Nevertheless,  the  rapid  breaking  down  of  the  old  barriers  of  isolation  is 
proving  destructive  to  provincialism.  Already,  evidences  are  appearing  that 
point  to  a  more  cooperative  relationship  between  adjacent  communities.  The 
county  plan  of  organization  is  a  step  in  this  direction,  for  it  contemplates  the 
sharing  of  services  and  responsibilities  by  all  the  communities  within  a  county. 
In  theory,  such  a  plan  is  sound,  but  where  its  administration  has  given  undue 
domination  to  the  county  seat,  it  has  too  often  resulted  in  accenting  the 
feeling  of  rivalry  and  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  other  places  in  the 
county.  But  this  partial  failure  of  the  county  plan  should  not  cause  us  to 
lose  sight  of  the  validity  of  its  essential  principle.  Communities  too  small 
in  size  to  provide  specialized  services  adequate  for  their  needs  can,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  remove  this  difficulty  by  the  employment  of  specialists  on 
a  cooperative  basis. 

"The  small  town  and  the  large  city  could  mutually  profit  by  closer  rela- 
tions, but  the  latter  is  inclined  to  assume  a  paternalistic,  dictatorial  attitude, 
while  the  former  tries  to  compensate  for  its  feelings  of  inferiority  by  unduly 
magnifying  its  own  advantages,  or  by  berating  the  city  for  its  wickedness 
and  other  shortcomings.  A  significant  step  towards  overcoming  this  prejudice 
has  come  about  through  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  larger 
cities,  of  their  economic  dependence  on  the  goodwill  and  prosperity  of  their 
adjacent  territory.  Since  their  business  interests  are  at  stake,  cities  through 
their  chambers  of  commerce  are  beginning  to  make  more  intelligent  efforts 
to  render  needed  services  to  localities  to  which  they  must  look   for  a  large 
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portion  of  their  trade.  While  these  services  are  usually  of  an  economic  nature, 
it  is  becoming  more  apparent  that  attention  must  be  paid  also  to  problems  of 
education,  public  health,  and  social  welfare." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gwin,  in  an  article  entitled  "Community  Relationships,"  which 
appears  in  the  September,  1925,  issue  of  Social  Forces,  although  he  dwells 
only  briefly  on  inter-community  affairs,  states  conditions  as  follows:  "There 
are  communities  in  which  the  people  relate  themselves  cooperatively  both  in 
internal  affairs  and  with  their  neighboring  towns  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory. In  many  places,  though,  political  fights  over  county  seats  and  com- 
mercial rivalry  have  made  this  cooperative  effort  between  rural  towns  an 
impossibility.  If  one  town  in  a  county  dominates  the  situation,  there  is  apt  to 
be  indifference  to  the  circumstances  and  the  needs  of  the  smaller  places  in 
the  county.  If  the  towns  are  of  similar  importance  there  is  generally  in- 
tense rivalry." 

An  Example  of  Inter-Community  Relationships  in  North  Carolina 

But  what  of  inter-community  relationships  in  North  Carolina?  So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  find  out  the  subject  has  hardly  even  been  approached.  We 
know  of  course  that  there  are  relationships,  but  when  it  comes  to  an  analysis 
of  what  they  are,  why  they  exist,  what  is  their  extent,  how  they  may  be 
bettered,  and  what  should  be  a  reasonable  goal  of  attainment, — we  are  very 
much  in  the  dark. 

The  geographical  proximity  of  communities,  whether  they  be  rural,  small 
town,  industrial,  or  urban,  is  naturally  an  important  determinant  in  the  number 
and  character  of  community  inter-relationships.  These  relationships  are 
most  extensive  in  adjoining  communities,  or  at  least  they  probably  should 
be.  Obviously,  small  rural  communities  have  practically  nothing  in  the  way 
of  relationships  with  each  other,  if  the  distance  separating  them  is  more  than 
a  few  miles.  But  the  larger  and  more  important  a  community  is,  the  greater 
will  be  its  radius  of  influence  and  the  wider  will  be  its  sphere  of  relation- 
ships with  other  communities.  The  subject  is  of  increasing  complexity,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  communities  involved. 

Since  the  day  has  passed,  at  least  in  this  country,  when  any  one  com- 
munity can  satisfy  all  its  needs,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  explain 
every  relationship  between  any  one  community  and  other  communities.  Even 
the  ultra-conservative  and  self-complacent  communities  cannot  exist  without 
depending  on  other  places  for  many  of  the  necessities  of  life.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider  inter-community  relationships  in  terms  of  a  group  of 
communities;  the  most  logical  grouping  for  North  Carolina,  then,  would  be 
by  counties.  However,  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States  the  unit  might 
better  be  the  township  or  even  the  state.  While,  in  many  instances,  com- 
munities of  one  county  form  close  relationship  with  those  of  an  adjoining 
county,  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  or  else  we  would  be  involved  in  the 
larger  sphere  of  inter-county  relationships  or  even  of  inter-state  affairs. 

Let  me  attempt  a  sketchy  analysis  of  a  county  in  this  state  which  I  shall 
dub  by  the  mythical  term  "an  average  North  Carolina  county".     To  corre- 
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spond  somewhat  to  its  shape  on  the  map,  I  will  call  it  Square  County.  Old- 
town,  the  county  seat,  is  a  small  town  community  of  something  less 
than  one  thousand  population.  It  is  centrally  located  and  forms  a  logical 
geographical  hub  for  the  activities  of  the  county.  Two  state  highways  inter- 
sect at  Oldtown,  and  fairly  good  county  roads  radiate  in  many  directions. 
This  community  is  an  old  one,  dating  back  almost  to  the  Revolutionary  times. 
Its  inhabitants  dwell  considerably  upon  its  importance  in  the  past,  and, 
although  the  town  has  made  some  growth  recently,  it  has  by  no  means  estab- 
lished a  name  for  itself  as  being  progressive. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away,  near  one  edge  of  the  county  is  New- 
ville,  another  small  town,  whose  population  is  now  more  than  double  that 
of  Oldtown,  although  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  was  little  more  than  a 
rural  community.  Newville  also  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  two  state 
highways,  but,  in  addition,  has  superior  railroad  facilities.  Industries  flourish 
here  unlike  at  Oldtown;  in  fact,  this  town  has  developed  a  mill  section 
which  can  now  be  termed  a  separate  industrial  community. 

When  we  come  to  consider  how  these  towns  get  along  together,  we  find 
that  there  is  not  an  abundance  of  good  feeling  between  them.  They  are  un- 
questionably jealous  of  each  other,  and  the  people  of  each  think  that  the 
residents  of  the  other  town  are  somewhat  beneath  them.  Oldtown  prides 
itself  on  being  the  county  seat,  and  that  its  inhabitants,  by  their  contacts 
and  connections  with  the  aristocracy  of  a  generation  or  two  ago,  are  innately 
superior  to  the  worldly  inhabitants  of  Newville.  The  people  of  Newville, 
however,  fret  over  the  fact  that,  although  their  community  is  larger  and,  in 
a  general  way,  far  more  important,  they  still  have  to  look  to  Oldtown  for 
direction  in  county  affairs.  They  feel  that  Oldtown  is  a  dead  place,  hide- 
bound in  the  past,  and  in  no  way  keeping  up  to  its  former  reputation  as  the 
leading  community  of  the  county.  Newville  would  like  very  much  to  be- 
come a  county  seat;  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  can  cut  off  a  piece  of  Square  County,  and  also  a  slice  of  Long 
County,  whose  present  boundary  is  only  some  four  or  five  miles  away,  and 
form  another  county,  the  geographical  limits  of  which  would  place  Newville 
in  the  center.  Politically,  Oldtown  and  Newville  are  at  odds  with  each  other 
most  of  the  time. 

Although,  in  speaking  of  their  assets,  the  Newville  folks  lay  emphasis  on 
the  industries,  in  their  every-day  existence  the  town  people  have  very  little  to 
do  with  the  mill  community  which  adjoins.  The  mill  people  have  their  own 
stores  and  churches,  and  rarely  mix  with  the  people  of  the  town  proper. 

There  are  around  twenty  well-defined  rural  communities  scattered  all 
over  Square  County.  Four  of  these  communities  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  banks  of  their  own,  and,  from  that  standpoint  at  least,  are  ap- 
proaching the  small  town  classification.  The  inhabitants  of  these  twenty  rural 
communities  look  to  either  Oldtown  or  Newville  as  a  center,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  four  who  are  boosting  themselves  in  the  hope  that  some  day 
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they  will  be  able  to  rival  Newville.  A  few  of  these  rural  communities,  located 
near  the  county  line,  seek  towns  of  other  counties  for  the  satisfaction  of 
their  needs. 

There  is  also  in  Square  County,  besides  the  mill  section  of  Newville,  one 
other  industrial  community.  It  is  a  small  one,  though;  its  population  of 
only  three  or  four  hundred  is  grouped  around  a  cotton  mill  which  has  sprung 
up  alongside  a  river  five  miles  from  Oldtown.  But  this  industrial  community 
and  Oldtown  seem  not  to  have  a  thing  in  common, — the  people  simply  don't 
mix. 

Oldtown  and  Newville  care  very  little  about  their  surrounding  territory, 
and  have  done  nothing  worth  mentioning  towards  the  strengthening  of  rela- 
tionships between  themselves  and  other  places. 

Although,  in  this  county,  there  is  no  outstanding  instance  of  bitter  antag- 
onism between  communities,  such  as  we  hear  about  occasionally  when  two 
places  fight  each  other  to  the  death,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  surplus  of  com- 
munity selfishness  and  stubbornness  which  hinders  cooperation.  A  character- 
istic even  worse  is  the  ignorance  of  the  possibilities  and  values  of  inter-com- 
munity relationships. 

Square  County  could  unquestionably  benefit  by  the  formation,  through 
some  of  its  leading  citizens,  of  a  county  improvement  society,  whose  business 
it  would  be  to  foster  cooperation  among  all  the  communities  in  the  county. 
Recently  the  county  has  employed  a  farm  demonstration  agent,  but  other 
professional  persons  and  public  departments  should  also  be  available  for 
all  the  sections  of  the  county,  notably  a  home  demonstration  agent,  a  public 
health  department,  and  a  department  of  public  welfare.  Other  specialists 
could  also  be  profitably  employed  to  render  service  on  a  county-wide  basis. 

Conclusions 

That  competition  should  exist  between  communities  of  a  similar  size  and 
character,  seems  to  be  inevitable.  It  is  probably  advisable.  But  there  must 
be  a  point  somewhere  where  competition  bows  to  cooperation.  To  what  extent 
is  inter-community  rivalry  a  thing  to  be  desired,  and  how  far  can  it  be  carried 
before  it  becomes  a  hindrance,  rather  than  an  incentive,  to  progress?  Perhaps, 
if  communities  would  think  and  act  more  in  terms  of  being  cogs  in  the  wheel 
of  the  county  as  a  whole,  much  of  the  cut-throat  tactics  of  communities  with 
each  other  could  be  eliminated. 

We  emphasize  the  nation,  and  are  so  proud  of  our  glorious  country  we  can 
almost  forget  about  state  allegiance  and  take  keen  interest  and  activity 
in  something  of  national  importance.  Likewise,  we  can  largely  eliminate 
purely  local  considerations,  and  in  our  enthusiasm  get  together  with  fellow 
"Tar  Heels"  to  boost  our  state  and  participate  in  various  plans  affecting 
the  country  from  Manteo  to  Murphy.  But  what  of  our  consideration  for 
the  county  as   a   unit?     Upon   reflection,  we  know  we   constitute   a  part   of 
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the  county,  and  occasionally  we  take  some  small  amount  of  pride  in  being 
included.  But  the  allegiance  of  communities  to  counties,  unlike  the  allegiance 
to  state  and  nation,  seems  to  be  subservient  to  the  immediate  local  interest. 

The  county  is  the  weak  member  of  our  governmental  family,  and  it  is 
just  as  weak  in  the  order  of  social  organizations  units,  but  perhaps  the  time 
is  coming  when  there  will  be  a  decided  strengthening  of  county  allegiance. 
Communities  must,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  welfare 
is  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  each  one  separately,  and  that,  by  cooperation 
with  other  communities  forming  each  county  into  a  real  unit,  they  will  be 
able  to  progress  to  an  extent  hitherto  unrealized. 

You  may  say  "this  is  all  fine  talk — inter-community  relationships — but  you 
are  dealing  with  generalities  and  carefully  omit  to  be  specific."  Criticism  of 
this  sort  is  unfortunately  too  true;  however,  conditions  so  vary  in  different 
communities  that  what  may  be  accurate  detailed  information  concerning  one 
situation  would  not,  in  the  least,  be  applicable  elsewhere.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  idea  is  the  important  thing,  after  all;  the  detail  will  follow  logically. 
Communities  must  look  at  the  facts  as  regards  themselves  and  their  neighbor- 
ing communities  in  an  unbiased  light.  Neighborliness  must  be  emphasized, 
since  it  is  just  as  important  for  communities  to  get  along  together  as  it  is 
for  neighboring  families. 
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PART  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

A  recent  report  from  a  National  Conference  on  Parenthood  shows 
that  the  interest  in  parental  study  and  child  welfare  "sweeping  across 
the  country  is  leaving  behind  it  child-study  groups  of  earnest  parents 
of  both  sexes,  nursery  schools,  child  research  stations,  college  courses 
in  the  care  of  children,  a  mountain  of  literature,  and  a  new  term  which 
shows  the  focus  of  the  movement,  the  'pre-school  child.'  " 

Within  one  week  utterances  from  three  national  sources  gave  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  this  movement  and  study.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  before  the  forty-second  international  convention 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  asserted  that  the  youth  of  today  does  not  need  "more  public 
control  through  government  action,  but  more  home  control  through 
parental  action."  He  deplored  the  neglect  and  shifting  of  responsibility 
of  child  training.  "It  is  stated  on  high  authority  that  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  outcasts  and  criminals  come  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
lost  the  advantages  of  normal,  parental  control  in  their  youth.  They 
are  refugees   from  broken  homes." 

Grave  concern  over  conditions  of  American  life  was  expressed  in  the 
pastoral  letter  of  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  "We  see  a  weakening  of  the  ties  and  a  lowering  of  the  standards 
of  home  life  due  to  lack  of  proper  parental  control  and  to  the  absence 
from  homes  of  definite  religious  influences,  and  as  a  result  of  this,  a 
large  portion  of  our  children  are  growing  up  without  religious  influences 
or  religious  teaching  of  any  sort.  Can  we  fail  to  see  the  connection 
between  this  situation  and  the  spirit  of  lawlessness,  the  startling  increase 
in  crime,  and  especially  the  increase  in  the  number  of  youthful  criminals, 
which  is  now  challenging  our  attention?" 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Survey  Associates  Miriam  Van  Waters, 
in  telling  of  her  book,  Youth  in  Conflict,  referred  to  the  fact  that  she 
had  refereed  more  than  five  thousand  cases  in  the  juvenile  court  of 
Los  Angeles  and  "the  one  outstanding  need  that  I  gather  from  these 
cases  is  parental  education." 

The  story  of  the  changing  home  forms  a  vital  and  interesting  narra- 
tive.   The  past  few  decades  have  witnessed   revolutions   in  every  phase 
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of  human  relations.  No  institution  has  escaped  their  influence  and  the 
home,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  source,  has  been  directly  affected. 
The  changes  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  have  been  more  rapid  than 
the  changes  of  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  rapidity  will  continue  and  increase  in  volume. 
The  growth  of  wealth,  the  rise  of  individualism,  tides  of  industry,  and 
the  rapidity  of  social  change,  tend  to  make  the  activities  and  results  of 
the  years  increasingly  different. 

The  type  of  home  existing  in  the  yesterdays  and  persisting  in  the 
present  cannot  meet  present-day  competition.  The  forces  noted  above 
tend  to  shatter  the  old-time  ways.  Herein  is  the  real  challenge  of  the 
age  to  the  modern  home.  The  solution  is  in  interpretation.  It  is  not  a 
truth  to  assert  that  because  the  home  of  today  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be  it  is  therefore  not  as  good.  There  are  those  believing  that  because 
the  home  is  different  from  what  it  used  to  be  there  is  deterioration. 
Have  they  made  the  same  supposition  regarding  methods  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  or  growth  of  cooperative  efforts  and  results? 
The  problem  is  not  one  of  decay  or  deterioration — it  is  a  problem  of 
choice,  of  interpretation,  and  of  attitude. 

May  we  illustrate?  The  results  of  the  growth  of  the  "iron  man"  and 
the  rapidity  of  machine  expansion  and  invention  have  changed  com- 
pletely the  occupation  of  the  housewife.  The  family  of  yesterday  made 
its  own  clothes,  its  own  food,  provided  its  own  shelter;  while  today 
these  factors  are  largely  a  part  of  cooperation  and  complex  interde- 
pendencies.  Spinning,  making  clothes,  weaving,  even  baking  and  the 
washing  of  clothes,  are  duties  performed  outside  the  family  in  most 
cases.  Electric  lights,  electric  and  gas  cooking  devices,  vacuum 
cleaners,  dishwashing  machines,  and  a  score  of  other  devices  have 
reduced  the  burdens  of  home  duties  to  a  minimum.  The  growth  of 
public  education  and  supplementary  agencies  have,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  relieved  the  home  of  the  care  of  the  child  after  the  age  of  six. 
Growing  advances  of  municipal  government  in  terms  of  public  welfare 
and  sanitation  have  aided  in  reducing  parental  hazards. 

Here  is  a  changed  situation.  The  American  woman,  comparatively 
self-reliant  because  of  her  unusual  share  of  domestic  responsibility, 
has  found  now  a  new  freedom,  an  opportunity  for  an  expanded  individu- 
ality. Thus  we  have  created  a  choice.  Relieved  of  a  vast  amount  of  routine 
monotony  in  the  home  by  these  labor-saving  devices  or  out  of  it 
entirely  in  the  avenues  of  business  and  profession,  the  woman  has  either 
enough  time  to  go  into  the  study  of  parenthood  as  a  profession  or  else 
not  enough  even  to  supervise  an  untrained,  ignorant  nurse  in  the  home. 
The  problem  and  its  supreme  solution  are  directly  in  the  hands  of 
parents ;  the  modern  age  has  created  a  time  element  to  use  constructively 
or  to  spend  entirely  selfishly.  There  is  more  time  for  a  variety  of  action. 
What  shall  it  be? 
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Along  with  these  changes  has  come  an  unprecedented  advance  in  the 
scientific  study  of  the  child  from  every  point  of  view — physical,  mental, 
moral  and  social  characteristics,  traits,  and  actions.  The  homes  of 
today  lag  far  behind  in  a  practical  application  of  scientific  knowledge. 
The  Children's  Foundation  feels  that  to  bridge  this  gap  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  parental  application  is  the  call  of  the  age.  This  con- 
tribution of  science  should  find  usage,  but  can  not  make  fundamental 
advances  until  there  is  parental  education.  Thus  science  calls  the  parent 
to  utilize  its  efforts  for  a  happier  and  healthier  childhood  today  and 
tomorrow. 

There  is  an  increase  in  adult  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  psychology, 
biology,  economics,  and  sociology.  These  contributions  bear  directly  on 
parenthood,  knowledge  of  sex,  of  adult  reaction,  interdependencies,  and 
demands  of  society. 

The  forces  of  modern  times  are  giving  us  a  new  type  of  father. 
Oftimes  we  speak  of  parents,  but  think  in  terms  of  motherhood.  The 
care  of  the  child  will  not  be  invested  entirely  in  motherhood.  The  old 
patriarchal  family  breathing  austerity  finds  new  life  and  growth  in  the 
rapidly  developing  democratic  family.  All  trends  are  toward  future 
unions  and  companionships  along  democratic  lines.  And  in  this  obliga- 
tion and  privilege  of  rearing  children  the  father  shall  find  a  place  of 
increasing  importance. 

Even  the  woman  who  finds  life's  avenues  outside  of  home  making 
offers  her  contribution.  In  the  establishing  of  nursery  schools,  day 
nurseries,  the  kindergarten,  research  studies,  clinics,  and  institutes,  she 
delves  into  the  evidence  of  experience  to  present  effective  aid. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  and  an  overwhelming  demand  in  what  we 
may  call  the  birthright  of  the  child.  Society  seems  determined  to 
banish  from  the  earth  the  handicaps  that  have  enslaved  childhood.  The 
children  "yet  to  be"  have  their  rights  and  demands.  A  sound  body, 
a  normal  mind,  a  good  name,  a  wholesome  environment,  rich  social 
heritages,  enlarged  opportunities,  and  other  forces  of  proper  growth 
form  this  demand.  It  should  be  the  aim  and  fundamental  duty  of 
society  to  see  that  these  demands  are  all  respected  and  considered. 

Thus  may  we  summarize.  The  problem  is  one  of  parental  choice. 
Modern  inventions  and  discoveries  have  given  the  individual  more  time 
to  possess  a  life  of  greater  variety  and  possibilities.  Science  has  accum- 
ulated stores  of  truths  for  child  training.  There  is  a  greater  and  finer 
knowledge  of  the  adult  self.  The  relationships  of  mother  and  father 
in  the  new  home  are  based  upon  democratic  principles.  The  demands 
of  the  children  "yet  to  be"  persist  into  higher  things.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  choice  parenthood  should  make?  Should  we  not 
expect  progress  yet  unheard  of  to  be  a  reality  with  these  forces  in 
cooperation?  Can  the  hinted  thoughts  of  our  first  paragraphs  develop 
into   activity? 


PART  TWO 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  call  and  duty  of  constructive  parenthood  are  the  call  of  the 
divine  in  life.  To  meet  it  with  the  forces  willing  and  ready  to  aid 
makes  the  challenge  the  "opportunity  of  the  modern  home." 

An  interesting  program  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  any  organization. 
One  that  is  carelessly  planned  will  cause  poor  attendance  and  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  a  club.  Before  a  few  meetings  have  passed, 
when  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  died,  some  one  will  ask,  "What  is  the 
trouble  with  our  association?  Why  will  not  the  members  attend?"  The 
answer  to  these  two  questions  is  summed  up  in  two  words,  program 
and  leadership.  A  careful  study  of  these  terms  as  applied  to  the 
association  will  bear  out  the  statement. 

Some  one  must  assume  leadership  and  carry  on  the  constant  work 
of  creating  enthusiasm.  In  this  effort  the  program  looms  up  as  the  best 
tool.  A  program  that  is  vital,  full  of  things  of  interest  to  the  individual 
as  well  as  of  value  to  the  community,  is  necessary.  A  program  that  is 
active  will  give  the  individual  participating  values  and  show  the 
community  its  worth  through  its  actions.  A  program  that  is  full  of 
sound  information,  not  a  conglomeration  of  talk  but  of  facts  relating 
to  local  problems  and  useful  to  local  welfare,  is  necessary.  A  program 
presented  in  an  interesting  manner  calls  for  attention,  demands  a  good 
hearing,  and  is  forceful  in  its  effect.  A  program  that  inspires  will  lead 
the  member  into  a  life  that  is  more  abundant.  Most  of  these  thoughts 
depend  on  leadership  and  the  selection  of  leadership,  or  the  assuming 
of  leadership  by  interest,  is  all  important. 

This  bulletin  is  written  primarily  to  present  to  associations  aids  and 
suggestions  in  making  the  program.  Most  of  the  agencies  interested  in 
the  subject  have  program  plans  and  outlines;  a  careful  study  of  these 
has  been  made  and  the  important  parts  are  presented  here  with  added 
suggestions.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  outlines  will  be  followed 
entirely.  Originality  in  leadership,  local  conditions,  types  of  meetings, 
and  variety  of  opportunities  will  alter  situations.  These  programs  are 
suggestive  only.  They  attempt  to  bring  the  scope  of  the  field  before 
the  association  and  stress  various  aspects.  The  outline  is  presented  for 
assistance  in  preparation  and  the  bibliography  opens  a  field  of  oppor- 
tunity for  study  in  preparation  and  in  progress. 

I.    Plan  of  Program  Explained 

It  may  be  of  assistance  to  explain  the  plan  of  the  program.  Under 
the  general  subject  opportunity  is  allowed  for  four  members  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  a  Subject-leader  and  three  Topic-leaders.     The 
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Subject-leader  is  responsible  for  the  program  and  is  expected  to  see 
that  the  Topic-leaders  have  their  Topics  assigned  to  them  and  are 
prepared  to  report  on  the  day  of  meeting.  Each  Topic  is  outlined  for  the 
the  convenience  of  these  leaders  and  additional  suggestions  are  offered 
for  each  meeting.  The  Discussion  Thoughts  are  for  those  in  attendance 
who  are  not  otherwise  on  the  program  and  they  should  be  assigned  to 
different  members  by  the  Subject-leader.  The  books  listed  in  the 
Bibliography  will  be  found  useful  to  those  responsible  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Topics  and  the  Discussion  Thoughts.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
follow  this  plan  absolutely.  Some  groups  may  find  it  better  to  have  one 
member  conduct  the  whole  meeting. 

A  brief  discussion  of  each  part  of  the  program  follows: 

Subject.  Twenty  subjects  are  worked  in  outline  form.  Any  grouping 
may  be  made  by  the  program  committee,  keeping  in  mind  local  condi- 
tions and  needs.  The  subjects  chosen  should  be  related  definitely  to  one 
thought— The  Pre-School  Child. 

The  subjects  have  been  chosen  according  to  what  are  believed  to  be 
important  topics  for  covering  the  field  of  thought  and  presenting  possi- 
bilities in  activity.  The  study  may  cover  a  period  of  two  years.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  may  be  done.  This  should  give  the  parent  an  interesting 
and  beneficial  field  of  information. 

Leaders.  It  is  suggested  to  have  a  leader  for  each  subject  and  then 
any  number  of  presentation  leaders.  The  subject-leader  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  meeting.  Plans  and  content  are  under  her  super- 
vision. She  should  guide  and  supervise  the  discussions.  She  should 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  all  of  its  parts.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year's  work  the  subject-leaders  and  topic-leaders  are  chosen. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  time  given  for  study  and  preparation.  It 
should  be  stressed  here  that  the  success  of  the  program  as  a  whole 
depends  absolutely  on  the  interest  of  the  subject-leader  and  in  individual 
presentations.  Little  is  accomplished  if  but  little  effort  is  given.  There 
is  a  rich  field  of  material  where  interest  wishes  to  find  it. 

It  will  prove  worth  while  for  the  subject-leaders  and  topic-leaders 
to  meet  in  advance  of  their  presentation  and  plan  the  program.  From 
time  to  time  have  a  small  discussion  group  and  give  interchange  of 
ideas.  Directly  before  the  meeting,  have  a  checking  up  of  materials 
and  plans  for  the  program. 

Topics.  The  subjects,  in  most  cases,  have  been  divided  into  three 
topics.  Each  topic  is  assigned  to  a  topic-leader,  who  is  held  responsible 
for  it  in  presentation.  The  three-division  plan  may  not  be  always 
acceptable.  One  person  or  more  than  three  may  handle  the  subject 
and  topics.  The  topics  are  given  as  a  convenient  way  to  divide  the 
responsibility  of  the  program  as  a  whole. 

Outline.  Each  topic  is  outlined.  "When  a  subject  is  suggested,  one 
wishes  to  know  what  it  embraces;  the  topics  divide  the   subject.    The 
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same  question  may  be  asked  of  the  topics,  thus  the  outline.  The  topic- 
leader  will  find  the  outline  as  suggestive  material.  There  may  be  other 
interpretations.  Apply  the  content  of  the  topics  to  a  closer  study  of 
immediate  and  local  needs.  When  planning  the  presentation,  work  out 
a  definite  outline  of  procedure. 

Discussion  Thoughts.  After  the  formal  presentation  there  should  be 
opportunity  for  discussion.  Often  there  is  a  good  talk,  full  of  thoughts 
and  well  presented,  and  when  the  chairman  calls  for  discussions  there 
is  silence,  adjournment.  There  should  be  questions  from  the  floor,  then 
the  leader  can  start  discussion  through  these  questions.  The  discussion 
thoughts  are  intended  to  be  assigned  to  various  members  as  a  guide  to 
them  in  taking  part  in  the  program. 

Special  Bibliography.  To  aid  the  topic-leader,  a  special  bibliography 
is  given  for  each  meeting.  This  material  relates  directly  to  the  topic, 
but  the  topic-leaders  should  not  be  limited  to  this  bibliography.  They 
should  be  on  the  lookout  for  other  helpful  material. 

Bibliography.  There  is  also  a  bibliography  for  the  subject.  Of 
course  this  will  relate  also  to  the  topics  and  should  be  used  by  topic- 
leaders  as  well  as  subject-leaders.  Where  new  material  is  found,  write 
it  on  the  page;  and  if  you  know  that  it  will  aid  other  members  in  their 
presentations,  give  notice  to  this  effect.  Bibliography  is  very  important 
and  can  aid  directly  in  bringing  success.  Do  not  wait  until  a  week 
before  the  meeting  to  try  to  obtain  the  material. 

Suggestions.  A  valuable  part  of  the  program  outline  is  this  last 
section.  The  subject  and  topic-leaders  should  study  these  suggestions 
carefully  in  preparing  for  the  meeting.  Let  these  suggestions  also 
create  others,  thus  making  the  meeting  as  valuable  as  possible. 

II.    Program  Thoughts 

1.  Planning  the  Program.  The  association  should  have  as  perhaps 
the  most  important  committee,  the  program  committee.  This  committee 
has  the  success  of  the  years  work  in  its  hands.  Too  much  stress  cannot 
be  given  here.  Study  local  conditions,  local  needs,  local  trends,  and 
formulate  the  program  around   them. 

2.  Time  Limit.  There  should  be  a  very  definite  time  placed  for  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  the  meeting.  Get  in  the  habit  of  beginning  on 
time.  Get  in  the  habit  of  ending  on  time.  These  elements  are  necessary 
to  a  successful  meeting.  It  will  have  effect  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
meetings  throughout  the  year  and  perhaps  radiate  into  other  com- 
munity  activities. 
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3.  Participation.  Cultivate  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting.  See  that  as  many  as  possible  take  part  in  the  program.  Break 
down  barriers  of  timidity  in  speaking  and  try  to  give  opportunity  for 
discussion.    Wherever  there  is  participation  there  is  added  interest. 

4.  Limiting  Time  of  Speakers.  It  is  entirely  in  order  and  proper 
for  the  chairman  of  a  program  to  plan  it  to  last  a  given  time  and  to 
insist  that  those  participating  make  their  remarks  within  the  time 
limits.  Assume  that  the  meeting  has  been  given  one  hour  and  a  half. 
Beginning  on  time,  the  program  should  be  reached  within  the  half-hour, 
leaving  an  hour  for  its  discussion.  Allow  each  topic-leader  ten  minutes 
for  presentation  and  the  association  ten  minutes  for  discussion.  The 
meeting  will  not  always  satisfy  members,  but  it  will  open  avenues  of 
thought  and  direct  further  study  and  discussion. 

5.  Obtaining  Local  Material.  Many  times  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
material  for  topic  study.  This  is  especially  true  where  there  is  no 
community  library.  Should  there  be  a  library,  insist  that  those  in 
charge  collect  material  for  you.  If  there  is  no  library,  see  what  the 
individual  home  can  present.  Create  a  fund  and  purchase  outstanding 
pieces  of  material.  Make  an  individual  contribution  by  purchasing 
material  for  your  topic.  In  this  way  a  valuable  collection  will  soon 
be  formed. 

6.  Number  of  Meetings.  The  general  trend  of  parent-teacher  associ- 
ations is  to  have  the  meetings  correspond  to  the  school  year.  Vacations, 
summer  heat,  and  travel  generally  make  it  difficult  to  hold  the  associa- 
tion together  during  the  summer  months.  Where  possible  try  to  have 
two  meetings  a  month.  Let  one  meeting  be  in  the  nature  of  a  lecture 
by  an  authority  on  the  subject,  who  will  take  the  full  time  in  presenting 
his  topic.  Have  a  number  of  regular  meetings  with  membership  partici- 
pation. The  extra  meetings  may  be  in  the  way  of  demonstrations, 
exhibits,  excursions,  inspection  tours,  and  the  like. 

7.  Place  of  Meeting.  Choose  this  with  accessibility  in  mind.  The 
meeting  place  should  offer  opportunity  in  space,  cleanliness,  beauty, 
comfort,  and,  best  of  all,  accessibility  to  the  parents  of  the  community. 

8.  Time  for  Meeting.  Date  and  hour  must  depend  upon  local  condi- 
tions. Study  the  activities  of  the  community  and  find  the  time  of  day 
best  suited  for  attendance,  the  day  of  week  convenient  to  most  of  the 
parents,  and  the  day  of  the  month  less  liable  to  meet  conflict.  These 
conditions  will  vary  in  different  localities.  This  is  a  factor  valuable  for 
success. 

9.  Constructive  Discussion.  Much  time  and  energy  are  wasted  in 
poor  discussion.  Keep  the  subject  and  topic  in  mind.  Do  not  allow 
the  discussion  to  leave  the  topic.  Insist  on  criticism,  but  let  it  be  con- 
structive. Base  the  whole  program  on  building  better  and  not  on  tearing 
down  with  inability  to  replace.    This  is  applicable  to  outside  discussion  also. 
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10.  Publicity.  It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  one  is 
keeping  up  with  the  date,  time,  and  place  of  meetings.  This  is  another 
responsibility  of  leadership.  Give  full  publicity  to  every  meeting.  See 
that  each  member  has  some  way  of  knowing  about  the  meeting.  Postal 
card  notices,  announcements  by  school  children,  a  well-organized  plan 
of  telephone  calls,  pulpit  notices,  a  published  year  book  or  program, 
posters  and  bills,  newspapers,  and  other  available  means  should  be  used 
to  announce  each  meeting,  with  the  date,  time,  and  subject  for  discussion 
given. 

III.    Ways  of  Adding  Interest  to  the  Program 

1.  A  Nursery.  It  is  important  that  all  mothers  be  present.  Many 
of  them  are  so  situated  that  it  is  impossible  to  come  unless  the  child 
comes  too.  It  is  generally  the  pre-school  child  creating  the  difficulty. 
Provide  some  way  of  assuring  these  mothers  of  attendance.  They  are 
the  ones  who  should  be  present.  Establish  a  nursery  during  the  time 
of  the  meeting.  Do  not  let  it  be  said  that  a  mother  stayed  away  because 
of  the  child  or  children. 

2.  Provide  Means  of  Reaching  Meetings.  Due  to  circumstances,  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  come.  Parents  are  without  cars,  the  distance  is 
far,  the  weather  is  bad,  etc.  Have  a  committee  responsible  here. 
Contacts  can  be  made  and  a  way  provided  for  all  to  come.  Insist  that 
this  is  not  an  excuse  for  non-attendance. 

3.  Variety.  While  the  general  programs  are  set  in  outline,  try  to 
add  variety  to  the  presentation.  Each  subject-leader  can  study  the 
plans  of  presentation  given  and  vary  the  methods.  This  will  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  as  one  will  always  be  asking,  "What  next?" 

4.  Music.  Have  some  music  in  every  program.  This  can  be  placed 
so  as  not  to  affect  the  time  element  seriously,  yet  it  will  enhance  the 
worth  of  the  program.  Vary  the  types  of  music  used  and  insist  on  time 
limits  in  presentation.  There  is  always  local  talent  for  this,  and  it  will 
bring  in  individuals  who  may  not  otherwise  be  interested. 

5.  Social  Hour.  At  some  time  during  the  study  have  a  social  hour 
meeting.  Stress  that  each  member  bring  the  pre-school  children  along. 
Be  hostess  to  them.  Forget  study,  remember  society,  and  live  with 
them  for  a  real  hour  of  pleasure  and  supreme  hospitality.  Make  every- 
body feel  at  home  and  have  the  meeting  represent  a  big  community 
family. 

6.  Refreshments.  It  is  not  necessary  to  establish  a  custom  of 
serving  refreshments  at  all  meetings.  In  fact,  this  practice  may  be 
discouraged.  It  is  suggested  that  during  the  year — say  at  two  meetings 
— refreshments  be  served.  If  the  meetings  are  held  in  the  school,  the 
domestic  science  department  may  serve  these. 
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7.  Community  Meeting.  Where  there  is  a  special  topic  of  vital 
community  concern  and  popular  in  presentation,  have  a  community 
meeting.  The  association  as  a  study  club  cannot  have  every  meeting  a 
community  gathering.  Sometime  in  the  march  of  events  it  will  add 
interest  to  prepare  a  community  gathering  sponsored  by  the  study 
group. 

8.  Other  Suggestions.  From  time  to  time  include  in  the  study 
a  practical  meeting,  informal  meetings,  debates,  illustrated  lectures  and 
moving  pictures,  children's  meeting,  and  original  meetings. 


PART  THREE 


THE  PROGRAM 

I.    General  Subject:  The  Community  and  Its 
Environments 

Subject-Leader: 

It  is  essential  that  we  understand  the  community  in  which  we  live 
in  order  to  make  the  best  of  its  conditions.  It  is  of  primary  interest  to 
know  the  environment.  As  we  study  the  child  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
note  where  community  conditions  are  wholesome  or  unwholesome,  to  aid 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  conditions  that  are  wholesome,  to  check 
the  influences  and  abolish  the  situations  considered  unwholesome. 

First  Topic:     The  Geographic  Location  and  Climatic  Conditions 
of  the  Community. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested  Outline: 

Location  on  map 

General  conditions  regarding  location 

Altitude 

Climate 

General  seasonal  conditions 

Rainfall 

Soils 
Discussion  Thoughts:    (For  those  in  attendance  who  are  not  on  the 
program.) 

1.  Why   was   the   community   located   here? 

2.  What  are  some  of  its  claims  to  good  climate? 

3.  What  are  the  prevailing  types  of  sickness? 
4>.     Are  any  of  them  due  to  location? 

5.     Are  there  any  factors  regarding  location  and  climatic  con- 
ditions of  which  we  need  to  be  careful? 

Second  Topic:    The  Community's  Official  Family. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested  Outline- 
General   plan   of   town    officers 
Special  emphasis  on  divisions  of  education,  health  and  welfare 
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These  divisions  and  their  relations  to  the  community 
The  town  and  health 
The  town  and  crime 
The  town  and  beauty 
Discussion  Thoughts:    (For  those  in  attendance  who  are  not  on  the 
program.) 

1.  How  are  the  officials  elected? 

2.  Do  we  do  our  part  in  electing  competent  officials? 

3.  Do  we  need  other  departments? 

4.  Is  the  town  safe  for  health? 

5.  What  is  done  to  check  crime? 

6.  Are  we  making  the  town  a  beautiful  place  in  which  to  rear 
our  children? 

7.  Are  there  any  tendencies  that  seem  harmful?  What  are  some 

of    the    official    phases    of    community    life    needing    our 
interest? 

Third  Topic:    Agencies  at  Work  in  the  Community. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested   Outline: 

National  agencies  as: 

American   Red  Cross 

Child  Health  Organization 
State  agencies  as: 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

State  Department  of  Health 

Child   Welfare   Commission 

Others 
Local  agencies  as: 

Women's  clubs 

Rotary  and  the  like 

Church  organizations 

Others 
Discussion  Thoughts:    (For  those  in  attendance  who  are  not  on  the 

program.) 

1.  How  are  these  agencies  aiding  the  community? 

2.  Are  they  receiving  proper  support? 

3.  Is  there  any  effort  overlapping? 

4.  Are  there  fields  of  activity  untouched? 

5.  In  what  way  may  we  further  their  work? 

6.  Are  there  any  other  agencies  we  should  have? 

7.  If  there  are  no  agencies,  why  not? 
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Suggestions  : 

1.  Visit  the  officials  and  have  them  demonstrate  their  work. 

2.  What  agency  officials  are  in  the  community,  or  near  by? 

Invite  them  to  address  a  regular  or  a  called  meeting. 

3.  Make  a  careful  study  here  and  apply  these  findings  to  later 

studies. 

4.  Check  up  on  environmental  conditions  needing  attention. 

5.  Work  with  the  child's  welfare  constantly  in  mind. 

Bibliography  on  the  Community  and  Its  Environments : 

North  Carolina:  The  Land  of  Opportunity.  Graham.  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

North  Carolina  Manual  (recent  edition).  Secretary  of  N.  C.  Histor- 
ical Commission. 

Social  Laws  and  Agencies  of  North  Carolina.   American  Red  Cross. 

Publications  of  the  national  and  state  agencies  under  discussion. 

Refer  to  the  bibliography  on  Heredity,  Second  Subject,  page  17. 

Topic-leaders  for  the  first  and  second  topics  will  find  most  of  their 
material  locally. 

Topic-leader  for  the  third  topic  will  find  the  best  material  in  the 
publications  of  the  national  and  state  agencies  under  discussion. 

Important  Notices! 

1.  The  subject-leader  is  requested  to  order  all  material  needed  for 
this  program  from  the  University  Extension  Division  at  least  two  weeks 
before  it  is  needed. 

2.  The  University  Extension  Division  cannot  obligate  itself  to  send 
all  the  references  listed  for  each  meeting  but  will  use  discretion  in 
sending  all  available  material  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  each 
topic.  If  specific  references  are  not  available,  substitutions  will  be 
made.  An  effort  will  be  made  in  every  case  to  send  the  best  possible. 
Those  who  write  earliest  will  get  the  choice  of  material. 

3.  See  terms  for  the  course,  page  84. 

II.    General  Subject:    Heredity 

Subject-Leader:  

There  are  very  definite  theories  expressed  and  believed  about  hered- 
ity. Much  of  our  lay  information  has  been  based  on  beliefs  and  little 
on  authoritative  information.  We  have  accepted  these  thoughts  as 
truths  according  to  our  ability  to  reason  them  out.  The  topic  is  scientific 
in  nature,  and  yet  parents  should  be  given  the  facts  in  the  case  as  far 
as   possible. 
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It  is  suggested  that  an  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  heredity 
be  brought  to  the  club  for  a  full  explanation  and  discussion.  Have 
the  elements  stressed  and  the  discussion  given  in  a  simple  way. 

Allow  time  for  a  discussion.  Let  members  enter  into  a  full  discus- 
sion and  ask  questions  that  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  from 
time  to  time.  This  can  be  made  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  meet- 
ing. 

Should    association    members    desire    further    study    the    following 
bibliography  will  be  helpful. 

Bibliography  on  Heredity: 

Seven  Ages  of  Childhood.    Ella  Leyman  Cabot.    Houghton  Mifflin, 
Heredity  and  Environment.     E.  G.  Conklin.     Princeton  University 

Press. 
The  Way  Life  Begins.    Bertha  C.  Cody.    American  Social  Hygiene 

Association. 
Being   Well   Born.    Michael   Guyer.    Bobbs-Merrill. 
Introduction  to  Child  Psychology.     Charles  W.  Waddle.     Houghton 

Mifflin. 
Mental  Hygiene  of  Childhood.    W.  A.  White.     Little,  Brown. 
Fundamentals  of  Child  Study.   E.  A.  Kirkpatrick.   Macmillan. 

III.    General  Subject:  Home 

Subject-Leader:  

One  of  the  first  topics  of  interest  is  the  home.  Much  has  already 
been  said  about  it.  A  brief  survey  of  modern  conditions  is  presented  in 
the  introduction.  It  is  of  value  here  to  study  the  home  of  the  individual 
child,  its  functions,  activities,  and  trends. 

First  Topic:    Functions  of  the  Home. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested  Outline: 

Outstanding  functions  of  the  home 
Continuing  the  species 
Rearing  the  child 
Setting  patterns 
Companionship,  etc. 
Brief  story  of  the  home 
Types 

Application  of  chief  functions  to  homes  of  the  community 
Discussion   Thoughts:     (For   those   in   attendance   who   are   not  on 
regular  program.) 
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1.  Are  the  functions  of  the  home  the  same  today  and  tomorrow? 

2.  What  are  we  to  expect  of  the  home? 

3.  What  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  changes  in  attitudes  in 

family  life? 

4.  Can  these  be  divided? 

5.  Are  we  functioning  as  we  should  in  the  home? 

6.  Are  we  meeting  individual  needs  through  home  life? 

Second  Topic:     Activities. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested  Outline: 

A  brief  sketch  of  historic  activities  of  the  home 

Activities  changing  home  life 

Causes 

Results 

Important  modern  activities 

How  to  develop  these  for  the  best  interest  of  family  members 
Discussion  Thoughts:     (For  those  in  attendance  who  are  not  on  the 
program.) 

1.  Why  are  the  activities  of  the  home  today  so  different  from 

what  they  were  years  ago? 

2.  What  forces  cause  change  in  activities? 

3.  Do  changes   in  activity  affect   relationships  in  families? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  valuable  activities  to  encourage? 

Third  Topic:     Modern  Trends. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested  Outline: 

Noticing  changes  in  modern  home 
Transition  and  reshaping  affecting  conditions 
Good  trends 
Bad    trends 

Making  a  choice  through  proper  interpretations. 
Discussion  Thoughts:     (For  those  in  attendance  who  are  not  on  the 
program.) 

1.  How  may  we  determine  which  trends  are  good  and  which 
are  bad? 

2.  What   seem   to   be   the   tendencies   of   today?      (Taking   all 

homes.) 

3.  Is  it  true  that  problems  arising  will   be  solved  in  the  best 

way? 

4.  How  may  trends  be  constructively  developed? 
Suggestions: 
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1.  It  will  be  interesting  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  story  of 

the  family. 

2.  Note  how  types  of  marriage  have  affected  family  life. 

3.  Keep  a  close  study  on  the  trends  of  the  family  and   defi- 

nitely relate  them  to  local  and  individual  situations  and 
conditions. 

4.  Apply  the  study  to  individual  or  specific  families  and  note 

outcome. 

5.  See  that  the  study  gives  you  as  an   individual  parent   sat- 

isfaction and  benefit. 

Bibliography  on  the  Home: 

The   Normal   Child.     Alan    Brown.      Century 

Parenthood   and   Child    Nurture.      Edna  D.   Baker.     Macmillan 

Fundamentals  of  Child  Study.     E.  A.  Kirkpatrick.     Macmillan 

Mothers   and  Children.     Dorothy  Canfield   Fisher.     Holt 

The  Pre-School  Child.     Arnold  Gesell.     Houghton  Mifflin 

The  Home  Maker.     Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.     Harcourt 

The  Home  and  Education  of  Children.     W.  B.  Forbush.     Funk  and 

Wagnalls 
Moral   Instruction  to  Children.     Felix  Adler.     Appleton 
Talks   to   Mothers.     Angelo   Patri.     Appleton 
The  Family  and   Its  Members.     Anna  Garlin  Spencer.     Lippincott 

Important  Notices:     See  last  paragraphs  on  page  16. 

IV.    General  Subject:    Physical  Development 
of  the  Child 

Subject-Leader: 

There  is  nothing  so  important  as  a  healthy  body.  Even  with  a 
normal  mind  an  infirm  body  may  be  a  serious  handicap,  sometimes  with 
a  bad  effect  on  the  character.  Renewed  attention  is  being  given  to  this 
subject  and  the  pre-school  period  is  an  excellent  place  to  begin  trained 
body  development.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  given  to  the  study 
of  the  physical  development  in  child  life. 

First  Topic:    Ages  of  Life. 

Topic-Leader: 


Suggested    Outline: 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  ages  of  life 

Prenatal 

Infancy   0-2 

Early   Childhood    2-6 
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Later    6-12 

Early   adolescence   12-15 

Later   adolescence   15-18 

Maturity 
A  presentation  of  the  chief  physical  characteristics  of  each  stage. 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Are  these  characteristics  a  test  of  normality? 

2.  Should  we  hold  closely  to  age  groupings? 

3.  What  are  the  values  in  knowing  these  groupings? 

4.  Why  is  special  emphasis  given  to  certain  ones? 

Second  Topic:    The  Body  of  the  Preschool  Child. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested   Outline: 

Elementary  physiology  of  the  child's  body. 

Tests  and  measurements  known. 

Values  in  knowing  the  body. 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  How  may  we  have  the  benefits  of  tests  and  measurements? 

2.  Can  there  be  a  chart  kept? 

3.  How  far  should  there  be  leverage  before  investigation? 

4.  What  relation  can  this  information  have  to  sickness,  growth, 

mind,   and  other  considerations? 

Third  Topic:     Modern  Care  of  the  Body. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested  Outline: 

Making  the  most  of  the  body 

Exercise 

Free  air 

Proper  food   and   the  like 

Attitudes 

Creating   values 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Can  there  be  any  set  rule  about  proper  exercises,  food,  etc., 

for    all? 

2.  Should   we    not   stress    individual    variations? 

3.  Can   we   not   experiment   and   develop   necessary   values    for 

individuals  ? 

4.  When,   where,   and   how   should   exercises   be   conducted    for 

pre-school  children? 
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Suggestions : 

Try  to  have  a  doctor  give  a  physical  examination,  showing 
the  outstanding  things  to  be  looked  for  and  remedied.  Study 
tests  and  measurements  of  other  children.  Collect  charts  and 
compare  them.  Create  a  respect  for  body  and  banish  false 
modesty  and  false  notions  prevailing.  Teach  the  child  to 
know  and  respect  his  body.  Connect  this  lesson  with  others 
closely   related. 

Bibliography  on  the  Child's  Body: 

Character  Training  in  Childhood.    Mary  Haviland.    Small,  Maynard 
Healthy  Mothers.     S.  Josephine   Baker.     Little,   Brown 
Healthy  Babies.     S.  Josephine  Baker.     Little,   Brown 
Healthy  Children.     S.  Josephine  Baker.     Little,   Brown 
Healthy    Children    from    Two   to    Seven.     Francis    H.    MacCarthy. 

Macmillan 
The  Health  of  the  Runabout  Child.     W.  P.  Lucas.     Macmillan 
The  Nervous  Child.     H.  C.  Cameron.    Oxford  Press. 
The  Growing  Child.     S.  Josephine  Baker.     Harper 
How  Children  Ought  to  Grow.     Thaddeus  P.  Hyatt.     Child  Health 

Library.     Haas. 
Child  Care,  The  Pre-School  Age.     Mrs.  Max  West,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Labor,   Children's   Bureau,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Important  Notices:     See  page  16. 

V.    General  Subject:  The  Mind 

Subject-Leader:  - — 

Interest  in  the  study  of  the  mind  is  growing.  Important  knowl- 
edge about  it  is  accumulating.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  values. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  this  generation  will  come 
from  this  field.  We  must  be  sympathetic  and  eager  to  learn  and  to 
apply  the  truths  that  are  presented. 

The  same  treatment  is  suggested  here  as  for  the  program  on 
Heredity.  Have  some  authority  on  the  mind  give,  in  an  understand- 
ing and  elementary  way,  the  story  and  facts  of  the  mind.  Have  these 
connected  with  parental  responsibility  as  related  to  the  child. 

Encourage  each  member  to  make  further  study  and  apply  the  in- 
formation as  fast  as  the  knowledge  is  clear  and  can  be  used.  It  may 
add  interest  to  have  some  demonstrations.  Allow  time  for  questions  and 
try  to  encourage  expression. 

As  encouraging  further  study,  the  following  bibliography  is  sug- 
gestive: 
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Bibliography  on  the  Mind: 

Character  Training  in  Childhood.     Haviland.     Small,  Maynard 

Health  of  the  Runabout  Child.     W.  P.  Lucas.     Macmillan 

A  Study  of  Child  Nature.     Elizabeth  Harrison.     Macmillan 

The  Child.    A.  E.  Tanner.     Rand,  McNally. 

Meeting  Your  Child's  Problems.     Miriam   F.   Scott.     Little,  Brown 

The  MentaJ  Growth  of  the  Pre-School  Child.  Arnold  Gesell.  Mac- 
millan 

The   Normal  Mind.     Win.   H.   Burnham.     Appleton 

How  We  Think.     John  Dewey.     Heath 

Mental  Hygiene  of  Childhood,  (Ch.  2,  3,  4).  Wm.  A.  White.  Lit- 
tle,  Brown 

The  Psychology  of  the  Pre-School  Child.  B.  T.  Baldwin  and  S.  I. 
Stecher.     Appleton 

Mental  Training  for  the  Pre-School  Child.  Lillian  J.  Martin, 
Clare   de   Gruchy.      Harr   Wagner   Co. 

Psychology  of  the  Child.  David  Mitchell.  Child  Health  Library. 
Haas 

Important  Notices:     See  page  16. 

VI.    General  Subject:   Sickness 

Subject-Leader:  

In  a  preceding  program  we  touched  upon  diseases,  defects,  and  acci- 
dents. There  are  many  ailments  not  classified  under  any  of  these 
heads,  such  as:  Headaches,  stomach,  kidney  and  heart  troubles,  and  a 
host  of  others.  This  lesson  can  be  made  effective  as  we  direct  it  in 
practice.  Checking  these  minor  troubles  may  prevent  major  defects. 
We  cannot  be  too  careful  along  this  line. 

First  Topic:     Common  Ailments  of  Child  Life. 

Topic-Leader:   

Suggested    Outline : 

A   list  of  these   ailments 

Symptoms 

Diagnosis 

History 

Results 

Cures 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  What  are  some  simple  home  remedies  for  these  illnesses? 

2.  Should  we  at  all  times  rely  on  the  doctor? 
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3.  What   are   some   of   the   ailments   that    may   lead    to    more 

serious   trouble? 

4.  How  are  these  illnesses  many  times  connected  with  prob- 

lems of  discipline,  fear,  anger,  and  the  like? 

Second  Topic:     Treatments. 

Topic-Leader:   

Suggested  Outline: 

Understanding   symptoms 

Methods  of  first  aid 

Illustrations 

Needs  of  the  home 

The   medicine  chest   and   its   contents 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  How  may  we  find  opportunities  for  further  study  here? 

2.  Is   there   not   a   way   to   keep   up   with   modern   preventive 

measures? 

3.  What  are  they? 

4.  What  can   the   association  do? 

5.  What   agencies   may  be   utilized? 

Third  Topic:     Convalescing. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested  Outline: 

The  convalescing  child 

Keeping  it  under  control  and  care 

Play 

Food,  clothes,  etc. 

A   dangerous   period 

Illustrations 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  methods  other  mothers  have  used  in 

dealing  with  the  convalescing  child? 

2.  How   far  should  discipline  be   administered? 

3.  What  can  the  parent  do  here? 

4.  Why  is  it  such  a  dangerous  period,  especially  in  the  mat- 

ter of  quarantine? 

5.  Is  there  not  a  parental  authority  and  responsibility  beyond 

our  own  child? 
Suggestions: 

1.  Have  some  experiences  given  here. 

2.  Discuss  the  problem  of  too  many  visitors  and  gifts  during 

this  time. 
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3.  Note  dangers  of  period  and  relate  these  especially  to  family 

progress  and  community  growth. 

4.  Have   a  committee   who   shall   keep   up   with   neighborhood 

sickness  and  in  some  way  recognize  convalescents. 

5.  Create  proper  parental  attitude  regarding  quarantine  dur- 

ing epidemics. 

6.  Cooperate  with   any  and   all   forces   interested   in   checking 

disease. 

Bibliography  on  Sickness: 

Practical  Talks  on  the  Care  of  Children.    Mary  E.  Bayley.     Dutton. 

Teeth,  Diet  and  Heath.     Kurt  H.  Thomas.     Century. 

Health  Training  of  the  Pre-School  Child.    Studies  in  Child  Training 

Series  I.,  No.  8,  Child  Study  Association  of  America. 
Other  Bulletins  of  the  American  Child  Health  Association. 
Publications  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
See  bibliographies  on  Body  and  Mind,  pages  21  and  22. 

Important  Notices:     See  page  16. 

VII.    General  Subject:    Hazards 

Subject-Leader: 

All  around  us  are  hazards  of  childhood.  These  are  constantly  de- 
stroying our  youth.  One  of  the  finest  contributions  of  this  generation  is 
the  progress  made  in  preventive  and  curative  forces.  The  community 
should  cooperate  fully  in  checking  and  banishing  these  hazards  of  dis- 
eases, defects,  and  community  accidents. 
First  Topic:     Diseases. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested  Outline: 

The  common  diseases  of  pre-school  time 

Home  responsibilities 

Community   responsibilities 

Modern  methods 

Inoculations  and  vaccinations 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Should  children  be  exposed  to  these  diseases? 

2.  How  can  we  bring  modern  preventives  to  our  community? 

3.  Should  we  have  quarantine  laws?     How  far  should  we  co- 

operate with  officials  in  enforcement? 

4.  Are  we  a  friend  when  we  befriend  a  violation  of  quarantine 

laws? 

5.  What  can  the  community  do  to  prevent  these  diseases? 
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Second  Topic:     Defects. 

Topic-Leader:  

Suggested  Outline: 

Common  defects   of  childhood — eyes,  nose,  ears,  throat,   spine, 

and  others. 
Modern  measures 
Cures — when  cures  are  positive 
,  Preventives 

Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Are  not  most  defects  corrective? 

2.  When  is  the  best  time  to  test  for  defects? 

3.  Can  we  begin  corrective  measures  at  once? 

4.  Can  the  association  aid  here? 

5.  What  agencies  are  primarily  interested  in  curing  defects? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  home  remedies  available  for  parental 

use? 

Third  Topic:     Common  Accidents. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested  Outline: 

Common  accidents  of  childhood 

Curative  measures 

Preventive  measures 

Home  and  community  responsibilities 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  What  are  the  modern  cures  for  common  accidents? 

2.  Do  we  need  more  laws  to  prevent  accidents? 

3.  How  may  we  develop  individual  social  evaluation? 

4.  What  can  be  done  about  carelessness? 

5.  Are  we  to  blame  in  allowing  a  child  to  roam  freely  about 

in  dangerous  places? 

6.  Should  not  we  accept  our  responsibilities  in  this  respect? 

7.  Is  our  community  interested  in  studying  preventive  methods? 
Suggestions : 

1.  Make  a  survey  of  the  hazards  in  the  community. 

2.  What  are  the  preventive  methods?    Do  we  need  others? 

3.  Note  community  cooperation  or  lack  of  it  in  cases  of  epi- 

demics. 

4.  Have   we   demanded   the   best   the   community  can   give   in 

checking  these  hazards? 

5.  Bring  illustrations   of  destroyed  lives  because   of  careless- 

ness. 

6.  Is  there  full  medical  protection  in  the  community? 
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Bibliography  on  Hazards: 

Communicable    Diseases    of    Childhood.      Stafford    McLean.      Child 

Health    Library.      Haas 
Safety   Education   and   the   Pre-School   Child.      M.    N.   Arrowsmith. 

Child  Welfare  Magazine  Nov.,  1924,  V.  19.     pp.  134-17 
The    Neglected   Age — the    Child    from    Two    to    Six.      Child    Health 

Library,  v.  3.     Haas 
The  Pre-School  Child   from  the  Standpoint  of  Public  Hygiene  and 

Education.      Arnold    Gesell.      Houghton    Mifflin 
Bulletins   of  the   American   Child   Health   Association. 

Important  Notices:     See  page  16. 

VIII.    General  Subject:    Food  and  Clothing.    Their 
Relation  to  Health 

Subject-Leader:  

Every  day  there  is  advancement  made  in  understanding  food  values. 
The  pare  food  plays  in  proper  health  and  its  uses  in  sickness  are  fun- 
damental. Most  ailments  come  through  the  food  route.  Most  good 
health  comes  in  the  same  way.  Any  study  we  can  make,  any  infor- 
mation we  may  obtain,  any  values  we  can  apply,  all  join  for  progress. 
Ignorance  here  is  deadly. 

In  methods  of  dress  also  there  is  a  growing  change,  not  from 
the  sense  of  styles,  but  for  utility,  comfort,  and  health.  The  alert 
parent  will  study  this  topic  carefully  and  be  guided  by  experience  and 
authorities.  We  have  always  overdressed.  With  a  study  of  climate 
and  conditions   a.  proper   clothing   program  may  be  worked   out. 

First  Topic:    Food  and  its  Relation  to  Health. 

Topic-Leader:   

Suggested   Outline: 

Food    values 

Good  foods 

Bad  foods 
Suggestions: 

1.  While  there  is  much  on  this   subject  it   is  best  to  have   an 

authority  present  it  to  the  association. 

2.  Allow  time  for  questions. 

3.  It    will   perhaps    be    necessary    to    extend    the    time    of    this 

meeting. 

4.  Provide   opportunity    for    further    study. 
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Second  Topic:     Clothes  and  Their  Relation  to  Health. 

Topic-Leader: - - 

Suggested   Outline: 

A  brief  study  of  clothes 
As   a   utility 
As  a  fetishism 
Child's  attitude  to  clothes 
Child's    condition    and    clothes 
Values 
Dangers 
Illustrations 

Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Should   we   encourage   the    idea   of   clothes   beyond   absolute 

needs  ? 

2.  Where  should   vanity  end? 

3.  What  part  does  finance  play? 

4.  How  about  the  beautiful? 

5.  Should    we   stress    cleanliness    as    to    demand    it   at   the   ex- 

pense of  play,  or  should  special  clothing  be  allowed? 

Third  Topic:     A  Demonstration. 

Topic-Leader:   

This  leader  works  out  a  necessary  clothing  list  for  children  of  pre- 
school  age — articles   and   estimated   costs. 

Also  gives  a  demonstration  of  improper  ways  of  dressing  for  all 
seasons.     Then  proper  ways  for  all  seasons. 

This  will  make  an  interesting  part  of  the  program.  Allow  time  for 
questions  and  discussions. 

Bibliography  on  Food  and  Clothing: 

All   About   Wills.      Metropolitan   Life    Insurance    Company.      Other 

Bulletins. 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.     L.  Emmett  Holt.     Appleton. 
The  Health  of  the  Runabout  Child.     W.  P.  Lucas.     Macmillan. 
Diet  for  Children.     Lula   H.   Peters.     Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 
The  Growing  Child.     S.  Josephine   Baker.     Little,   Brown  and   Co. 
Training  the  Toddler.     Elizabeth   Cleveland.     Lippincott. 
The   Healthy   Child   from   Two   to   Seven.     Francis   H.    MacCarthy. 

Macmillan. 
Feeding  the  Family.     M.  S.  Rose.     Macmillan. 
What   Children    of    Various    Ages    Should    Eat.      Lucy    H.   Gillett. 

Child  Health  Library.     Haas. 
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Food   for   Young   Children.     C.   L.    Hunt.      Farmers'   Bulletin   No. 

717.     U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bulletins  of  the  American  Child  Health  Association. 

Important  Notices:     See  page  16. 

IX.    General  Subject:  The  Child  and  Activity 

Subject-Leader:  - 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  child  life,  especially  for  pre-school 
times,  is  activity.  It  is  the  basis  of  growth.  We  should  endeavor  to 
have  activity  that  leads  to  further  activity.  In  this  way  experience  is 
gained  and  life  has  its  development.  We  should  be  careful  to  direct 
activity  to  further  activity  that  is  new  and  progressive  and  not  drift- 
ing along  the  same  line  nor  leading  backward. 

First  Topic:     Imitation. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested  Outline: 

Explanation   of   imitation 
Illustrations 

Responsibility   placed   here    for   parenthood 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  How   may   we    distinguish   between   activities   that    are   in- 

structive  and   those   imitative? 

2.  Can   we   show   some   illustrations   of   imitation? 

3.  Is  there  responsibility  here  for  each  parent  to  accept  and 

recognize? 

Second  Topic:     Suggestion,  Initiative  and  Sublimation. 

Topic-Leader:   

Suggested   Outline : 

Explanation   of   suggestion 

Explanation    of    initiative 

Explanation  of  sublimation 

Power  of  suggestion  on  child  life 

Sublimating  certain  bad  tendencies 

Making    opportunities    for   initiative 

Illustrations    of    each 
Discussion   Thoughts: 

1.  Can  we   overdo  this  idea  of   suggestion? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  sublimating  the  instincts? 

3.  How  may  suggestion  be  used  in  discipline? 

4.  Are  there  times  when  initiative  should  be  checked? 
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Third  Topic:     Spontaneity. 

Topic-Leader:   - 

Suggested  Outline: 

What  is  meant  by  spontaneity? 

Illustrations 

Developing  spontaneity 

Crushing  spontaneity 

Its   influence   in  child   life 

Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Should  we  encourage  spontaneity? 

2.  How    can    we    distinguish    here    between    spontaneity    and 

excitement  ? 

3.  Should  we  not  be  careful  that  we  do  not  crush  life  by  de- 

stroying spontaneity  at  times? 

Suggestions : 

1.  Study  the  child  in  your  home  or  children  of  the  community 

and  note  these  characteristics  at  work. 

2.  Have  specific  illustrations  to  show  these  functions. 

3.  Look  to   the   constructive  and  best   side   of  these  develop- 

ments. 

4.  Understand  sublimation,  especially  as  regards  the  instincts. 

Bibliography  on  Activity: 

Psychology  for  Students  of  Education.  Arthur  I.  Gates.  Macmillan. 
The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education.   Arnold  Gesell.    Ginn. 
Psychology.      Robert    S.    Woodworth.      Holt. 
Behaviorism.     John   B.   Watson.     The   People's   Institute. 
Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Behaviorist.    John  B.  Watson. 

Lippincott. 
Foundations  of  Methods.     W.   H.   Kilpatrick.     Macmillan. 
The  Health  of  the  Runabout  Child.     W.  P.  Lucas.    Macmillan. 
The  Nervous  Child.     H.  C.   Cameron.     Oxford  Press. 
Wholesome  Childhood.     E.  R.  Groves.     Houghton  Mifflin. 

Important  Notices:     See  page  16. 

X.    General  Subject:    Play 

Subject-Leader:  

Play  is  a  mode  of  behavior.  It  is  the  child's  very  life.  There  is  a 
growing  belief  in  the  value  of  play.  Old  ideas  about  play  are  rapidly 
being  abandoned.     We  find  in  play  an  opportunity  to  teach  the  child 
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social  inheritances,  to  build  character,  and  to  give  him  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  rights  of  others.  Play  is  the  "realest"  thing  on  earth  to 
the  child.    Let  us  try  to  see  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  childhood. 

First  Topic:    Play  Ways. 

Topic-Leader:   

Suggested   Outline: 

Essential  characteristics   of  the  pre-school  period    reviewed 

These   characteristics   as   seen   through   play 

Play   ways   of   the   pre-school   child 

Values    of   these   characteristics 
Discussion   Thoughts: 

1.  Does  my  child  show  these  theorized  characteristics? 

2.  What    value    has    play    over    work,    such    as    the    doing    of 

chores? 

3.  Can  these   be   done   in   the   play  way? 

4.  Are  we  utilizing  the  values  by  putting  them  into  practice? 

Second  Topic:     Home-play. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested    Outline : 

What  we  mean  by  home-play 

Some  illustrations   of  home-play 

Values   and  opportunities  offered  by  home-play 

Home-play  and  its   influence  on  parent,  child,  home 

Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Do  we  have  home-play? 

2.  How  much  time  does  a  parent  give  each  day  to  home-play? 

3.  Are  we  sure  of  its  values? 

4.  With  the  modern  trends  of  the   home,   is   not  home-play   a 

real    opportunity    for    home    growth? 

Third  Topic:    Play  Companions. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested   Outline: 

The    individualism    of   the   child 

Playmates 

Opportunities   for  playmates 

Animals  as   substitute   playmates 

Imaginary   play   folks. 
Discussion   Thoughts: 

1.     Does  our  home   situation  provide  companions? 
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2.  What   are   some   of   the    companions'   characteristics   to   be 

stressed?     Checked?     Sublimated? 

3.  Which   animals   make   the   best   companions    for   the   child? 

Why? 
General  Suggestions: 

1.  Members  should  study  play  life  of  children  about  them. 

2.  Study  the  time  element  of  home-play.     How  much  time  do 

you  as  a  parent  give  to  your  child  in  play  each  day? 

3.  What   are   the   general   values    of   play?     Try   to   find   the 

values  by  experience,  correlating  play  and  duty,  using 
it  as  corrective  of  physical  defects,  a  medium  of  hap- 
piness. 

4.  From    actions    of    the    child    notice    effects    of    companions. 

Study  companion  types  carefully. 

5.  Be    certain    that    you   know    "today"    and    not    "yesterday." 

The  play  activities  of  your  childhood  may  not  suffice 
today. 

Bibliography  on  Play : 

Education  by  Play  and  Games.     George  E.  Johnson.    Ginn  and  Co. 

Play   in   Education.     Joseph   Lee.      Macmillan. 

The  Play  Way.     H.  Caldwell  Cools.     Stokes. 

Manual  of  Play.     W.  B.  Forbush.     Jacobs. 

Education  Through   Play.     H.  S.  Curtis.     Macmillan. 

The  Philosophy  of  Play.     L.  H.  Gulick.     Scribner's. 

Children's  Play  and  Its  Place  in  Education.     Walter  Wood.     Duf- 

field. 
Spontaneous    and    Supervised    Play    in    Childhood.      Alice   C.    Sies. 

Macmillan. 

Important  Notices:     See  page  16. 

XI.   General  Subject:  Play  Opportunities 

Subject-Leader: 

The  spirit  of  play  is  generally  prevalent  in  every  child.  There  are 
still  individuals  who  believe  that  there  should  be  no  supervision  of  play 
activities  while  others  maintain  that  proper  supervision  can  enrich  and 
unfold  the  child's  life  as  can  be  done  in  no  other  way.  Every  parent 
owes  it  to  the  child  to  work  out  wholesome  leadership  and  opportuni- 
ties for  play. 

First  Topic:     Community  Activities  and  Equipment. 
Topic-Leader: 
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Suggested   Outline : 

The  play  activities   of  the  community  interesting  to  the  child 
Playgrounds:    Accessibility,   supervision,   care,   leadership 
Equipment:    Types,   uses,    needs,   etc. 

Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Are  there  any  play  activities  that  are  not  entirely  positive 

in  value? 

2.  What  are  other  places  doing  along  this  line? 

3.  Is  one  leadership  adequate? 

4.  How  may  we  improve  opportunities  here? 

5.  Is   the   equipment   kept   up   properly? 

6.  What  are  the  needs? 
Suggestions : 

1.  Visit  the  playgrounds  and  see  what  is  going  on. 

2.  Know  the  leaders  and  assist  them  when  possible. 

3.  Study    carefully    the    recreational    activities    of    the    com- 

munity as  relating  to  this  period. 

4.  Have  a  direct  campaign  for  meeting  progressive  develop- 

ment  in    this   field. 

Second  Topic:     The  Home  Playground:   Indoors  and  Outdoors. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested    Outline: 

Available  material   for  playground:     Indoors   and   outdoors 

Making    room    for   the    playground 

Equipping   the  playground:     Sand   box,    horizontal   bars,   flying 

rings,  baby  swings 
Other    suggestions:      Slide,    playhouse,    pet    house,    bird    bath, 
tent,   wooden   blocks,   screened   pens. 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  What  is   your   situation   as  to  space? 

2.  Is  there  a  definite  place  in  your  home   for  an  indoor  play 

space? 

3.  Does  the  child  own  a  part  of  the  lot? 

4.  Is  your  equipment  placed  to  best  advantage? 

5.  Do  you   find   this   material  of  practical  value? 
Suggestions : 

1.  Visit   some   of   the   homes   having   good   nurseries   or   play- 

grounds. 

2.  Discuss  the  value  of  one  piece  of  equipment  over  another. 

3.  It   is    not   necessary   to   have   galvanized,   expensive   equip- 

ment.     Make   homemade   equipment. 

4.  Always  inspect  equipment  daily.     This  will  check  accidents. 
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Third  Topic:     Games. 

Topic-Leader:  

Suggested   Outline: 

The  proper  games  for  the  pre-school  age 

A  list  of  a  good  many  of  these  and  places  where  others  can 

be  obtained 
Value   of   these   games 
Playing  the  game  and  leadership 

Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Does  my  child  like  to  play  the  games  mentioned?   Why  not? 

2.  Are  we  careful  in  our  leadership  to  have  the  proper  type 

of  games? 

3.  Can  we  see  the  values  at  work  in  character  growth? 

4.  What  are  the  best  times  for  play  in  games? 

Suggestions : 

1.  Have  a  demonstration  after  the  meeting;  this  can  be  in  the 

nature  of  a  social  with  parent  and  child  together. 

2.  Have    this    program    prepared    and    carried    out    on    time. 

Seek  the  values  you  wish  to  show. 

3.  Learn  a  number  of  games  for  home  and  playground  use. 

4.  Let  the  child  teach  you  some  original  variations  to  these 

games. 

5.  Stress  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social  values  at  every 

opportunity. 

Bibliography  on  Play  Opportunities: 

What  Shall  We  Play.     Edna  Geister.     Doran. 

Suppose  We  Play.     Imogen  Clark.     Crowell. 

School,  Church  and   Home   Games.     George   Draper.     Association 

Press. 
When  Mother  Let's  Us  Series.     Moffat,  Yard  and  Co. 
Games  for  Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gymnasium.     Jessie  D. 

Bancroft.     Macmillan. 
Manual  of  Play,  William  Forbush.     Jacobs. 

The   following   publications   from   the   Playground   and   Recreation 
Association  of  America: 

Home  Play  Booklet 

Fun  for  Everybody 

Rural  Small  Community  Recreation 

Handcraft 

Play  and  Playgrounds 

Play  for  Home 
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How  to  Equip  a  Play  Room 

Twelve  Good   Games 

Twice  55  Games  with  Music 

Specifications  for  Home  Made  Opportunities 

Important  Notices:     See  page  16. 

XII.    General  Subject:   Play  Materials 

Subject-Leader: 

It  is  time  that  the  materials  for  play  be  given  consideration.  Yet 
thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  uselessly  every  year  for  toys,  books,  and 
the  like  because  of  unwise  choice.  How  many  of  us  consider  the  child, 
type,  age,  sex,  and  circumstances  in  making  a  toy  or  book  selection? 
These  are  valuable  points  in  child  progress  and  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

First  Topic:     Toys. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested   Outline : 

Experiences  of  children  and  toys 

Toy  values:  Toys  that  are  useful 

Points  in  selecting  toys 

Opportunities   for   further   activities  through  toys,  useless  toys 

Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  toys  a  child  likes  best?     Why? 

2.  Can  a  child  have  too  many  toys? 

3.  When  is  the  limit  reached?     How? 

4.  Why   would   some  children   rather  have  old   bottles,   rocks, 

sticks,  spools,  etc.,  to  play  with  than  the  handsomest  of 
toys? 

5.  Where  can  we  contribute   in  making  toys  of  value  to  the 

child? 

Second  Topic:     Story-books  and  Story-telling. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested    Outline: 

The  values  of  story-books  and  story-telling 

Developing    imagination 

Creating  love  of  beautiful 

Story-books   worth   while 

The  art  of  story-telling 

Effect  upon  the  child 
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Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Is   there   any  logical   procedure   in   story-books   and   story- 

telling? 

2.  What  are  the  themes  we  should  stress  in  stories? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  points  not  to  stress? 

4.  Should  we  encourage  the  child  to  invent  stories? 

5.  Are  we  giving  the  best  of  our  effort  here? 

6.  Are  there  not  untold  opportunities  that  many  times  we  lose? 

Third  Topic:    Music. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested   Outline: 

Music  that  has  been  found  interesting  to  the  child 
Stressing  the   best 

Musical  opportunities.     Our   responsibility 
Musical   training 

Developing   rhythm    through    musical    activities 
Encouraging  the  child  to  sing 
Musical  games 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  How  can  we  see  to   it  that  the  child   receives  the  best   in 

music 

2.  Should  we  cultivate  jazz  for  him? 

3.  What   are   sane   ways   to   bring  music   to  the   child — piano, 

violin,    radio,   victrola,   etc.? 

4.  When  should  a  child  begin  music  lessons  of  any  type? 

5.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  should  watch  voice  straining  here? 
Suggestions: 

1.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  toy  exhibit,  especially  of 

home    production,    essential    toys,    favorite    toys,    picture 
books,  materials. 

2.  Stress  the  selection  of  toys  for  promotion  of  physical  vigor 

and   activity. 

3.  Note   that  mechanical  toys  do   not   encourage   physical   ac- 

tivity nor  creative  ability. 

4.  Encourage   outdoor    play   by   providing    for    it. 

5.  Show  an  interest  in  creative  efforts,  no  matter  how  crude 

they  be. 

6.  Have   some   good   story-teller   to   demonstrate   story-telling 

with  children. 

7.  Always   be   on   the   alert   to   know   about   good    books    and 

examine   them    before    buying. 

8.  Have   a  community   story-telling  hour  for   an  hour   once  a 

week  during  a  period  of  the  year. 
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9.     Link   this    with    a   musical    program.      Stress    opportunities 
for  good  music. 
10.     Where  you  know  that  one  child  will  have  this  benefit  try 
to  give  it  to  many  others. 

Bibliography  on  Play  Materials : 

TOYS 

Outdoor  Boy  Craftsman.  A.  Neely  Hall.  Lothrop,  Lee,  and  Shep- 
ard  Co. 

Educational  Toys.     L.  C.  Peterson.     Manual  Arts  Press. 

Handcraft.      Playground   and   Recreation   Association   of   America. 

Handicraft  for  Boys.     A.  Frederick  Collins.     Stokes. 

Handicraft  for  Handy  Boys.  A.  Neely  Hall.  Lothrop,  Lee  and 
Shepard. 

Handicraft  for  Handy  Girls.  A.  Neely  Hall  and  Dorothy  Perkins. 
Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard. 

Home-Made  Games  and  Equipment.  A.  Neely  Hall.  Lothrop, 
Lee  and  Shepard. 

Jolly  Book  of  Playcraft.     Patten  Beard.     Stokes. 

Making  Tin  Can  Toys.     W.  Edward  Thatcher.     Lippincott. 

Tin  Can  Toys  and  How  to  Make  them.  Carrie  Williams.  C.  Wil- 
liams, St.   Louis. 

Toy  Patterns.     M.  C.  Dank.     Manual  Arts  Press. 

Advanced  Toy  Making.    David  M.  Mitchell.    Manual  Arts  Press. 

Coping  Saw  Work.    Ben  W.  Johnson.    Manual  Arts  Press. 

Manual  Training  Toys  for  Boy's  Workshop.  H.  W.  Moore.  Man- 
ual Arts  Press. 

Toys   and   Useful  Articles.     L.   H.   Baxter.     Bruce  Publishing  Co. 

Paper  Toys.     Fritz  Koch.     Koch  Paper  Toy  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

American  School  Toys.     C.  A.  Kunow.     Bruce  Publishing  Co. 

STORY-BOOKS 

Home   Guide   to   Reading.      D.    H.   Stevens.     Drake. 

Stories   and  Story  Telling.     E.   P.   St.   John.     Pilgrim  Press. 

Good    Citizenship    Through    Story    Telling.      Mildred    P.    Forbes. 

Macmillan. 
What   Shall   We   Read  to  the  Children.     C,   W.   Hunt.     Houghton 

Mifflin. 
Stories  Children  Need.     C.  S.  Bailey.     Milton  Bradley  Co. 

STORY-TELLING 

The  Art  of  Story-telling.   J.  D.  Cowles.   McClurg. 

Art  of  the  Story-teller.     Marie   Shedlock.     Appleton. 

Educating  by  Story-telling.     Cather.     World  Book  Co. 
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For  the  Story-teller.    Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.   Milton  Bradley. 

Good  Citizenship  through  Story-telling.  Mildred  P.  Forbes.  Mac- 
millan. 

Graded  List  of  Stories  to  Tell  or  Read  Aloud.  Compiled  by  H. 
E.  Hassler  and  C.  E.  Scott.     American  Library  Association. 

How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children.  Sarah  Cone  Bryant.  Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Publications.  National  Story-tellers'  League,  1602-5  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

Some  Great  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them.  R.  T.  Wyche,  New- 
son,  N.  Y. 

Stories  to  Tell  Children.     Sarah  Cone   Bryant.     Houghton  Mifflin. 

RHYTHMIC  PLAY 
Dramatic  Games  and  Dances  for  Little  Children.    Caroline  Craw- 
ford.    A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 
Rhythmic    Action,    Plays    and    Dances.      Irene    E.    Phillips    Moses. 

Milton   Bradley   Co. 
Games  and  Dances.     W.  A.  Stecher.  J.  J.  McVey. 
Graded  Games  and  Rhythmic   Exercises.     Newton   F.   Harris.     A. 

S.  Barnes  Co. 
New   Song   Plays  to   Old   Tunes.      Mary  Wollaston   Wood.     A.   S. 

Barnes  Co. 
Song  Play  Book.     C.  Ward  Crampton  and  Mary  A.  Wollaston.     A. 

S.   Barnes   Co. 
Dances  of  the  People.     Elizabeth  Burchenal.     G.  Schirmer. 
Folk  Dance  Book.     C.  W.  Crampton.     A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 
Folk    Dances     and     Singing     Games.       Elizabeth     Burchenal.       G. 

Schirmer. 
Popular  Folk  Dances  and  Games.     Mari  Hofer.     A.  Flanagan  Co. 
Choice   Rhythms    for   Youthful   Dances.     Caroline   Crawford,   with 

music  by  Elizabeth  Rose  Fogg.     A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Important  Notices:     See  page  16. 

XIII.    General  Subject:  The  Child  and  Discipline 

Subject-Leader:  

Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  problem  of  pre-school  days  is  this 
problem  of  discipline.  It  is  one  that  every  home  has  to  face.  There 
is  no  set  rule  of  application  for  discipline.  What  satisfies  one  will  not 
apply  to  another.  The  problem  requires  careful  study  to  know  the 
child,  co  know  the  situation,  and  to  know  yourself.  The  parent  after 
all  is  the  biggest  factor  in  discipline. 
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First  Topic:     Obedience  and  Law. 

Topic-Leader: 


Suggested   Outline : 

What  is  obedience? 

State  degree  of  obedience 

(The  child 
Obedience   and  -j  The  situation 

/  The  parent 
Careful  analysis  of  this 
Illustrations 

Second  Topic:     Freedom  and  Order. 

Topic-Leader:   

Suggested  Outline: 

Explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  freedom 

Illustrations 

Trends   to  freedom  of   the  child 

Extent  of  freedom 

Cultivating    freedom 

Making  for  freedom 

Values 

Third  Topic:     Punishment  and  Manners. 

Topic-Leader: - 

Suggested  Outline: 

What   is   meant   by  punishment? 

Types  and  degrees  of  punishment 

Training  in  manners  as  an  aid  to  discipline 

The  parents'  part  in  punishment 
Discussion   Questions : 

1.  How  far  should  freedom  go  in  directing  child  training? 

2.  Are  these  forms  of  freedom  detrimental  to  child  welfare? 

3.  How  may  we  banish  laws  and  have  social  treatment? 

4.  What  advantages  come  by  creating  habits  of  order  in  all 

things? 

5.  What    forms    of   punishment    are    to    be   checked    in    giving 

discipline  ? 

Bibliography  on  Discipline : 

Truth  Telling:    Childrens'  Lies.     W.  B.  Forbush.     Abingdon  Press. 
Studies  of  Childhood.     James  Sully.     Chap.  I- VII.     Appleton. 
Habit  Clinics  for  the  Child  of  Pre-school  Age.     Children's  Bureau 
Publication   No.   135,   Washington,  D.  C. 
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Truth  and  Falsehood.  (Series  I,  No.  3.)  Pamphlets  published  by 
the  Child  Study  Association  of  America.     Ten  cents  each. 

Curiosity.     (Series  I,  No.  4) 

Imagination.     (Series  I,  No.  7) 

Obedience.     (Series  I,  No.  1) 

Punishment.     (Series  I,  No.  2) 

Child  Management.  D.  A.  Thorn.  Bureau  Publication  No.  143,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Labor.     Childrens'  Bureau. 

Children's  Rights.     Kate  D.  Wiggin.     Houghton  Mifflin. 

Child  Training.     Angelo  Patri.     Appleton. 

Meeting  Your  Child's  Problems.     Miriam  F.  Scott.     Little,  Brown. 

Important  Notices:     See  page  16. 

XIV.    General  Subject:    Truth 

Subject-Leader: 

This  is  one  virtue  that  is  needed  in  abundance  in  all  generations. 
Evidences  of  truth  and  falsehood  are  clearly  seen  in  our  pre-school 
child.  There  should  be  efforts  to  make  clear  distinctions  between  false- 
hood and  imagination.  Motives  in  action  are  directions  here.  The 
search  for  truth  leads  into  curiosity  which  at  all  times  should  be 
solved  constructively,  and  this  in  turn  should  develop  along  truthful 
lines. 

Let  one  person  conduct  this  meeting,  using  the  whole  group  as 
a  class,  and  have  a  discussion  type  of  lesson.  The  leader  first  takes  a 
few  minutes  of  the  time  with  a  brief  introduction  on: 

Truth 

Falsehood 

Imagination 

Curiosity. 
The  members  are  later  called  on  for  illustrations  of  these  and  how 
they  were  treated.  The  value  of  the  discussion  will  depend  upon  the 
leader's  ability  to  interest  members  and  to  create  discussion.  Limit 
members  to  illustrations  and  treatment.  See  that  illustrations  come 
from  all  four  topics. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  interested,  a  bibliography  of  ma- 
terials relating  to  these  topics  is  presented. 

Bibliography  on  Truth: 

Truth  and  Falsehood.     Child  Study  Association  of  America. 
Imagination.     Child   Study  Association  of  America. 
Curiosity.     Child  Study  Association  of  America. 
Challenge  of  Childhood.     Ira  S.  Wile.     Seltzer. 
Character  Training  in  Childhood.     Mary  S.  Haviland.     Small,  May- 
nard. 
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Fundamentals  of  Child  Study.     E.  A.  Kirkpatrick.     Macmillan. 
Living  With  Our  Children.     Clara  D.  Pierson.     Dutton. 
Meeting  Your  Child's  Problems.     Miriam  F.  Scott.     Little,  Brown. 
Moral   Instruction  of  Children.     Felix  Adler.     Appleton. 
Talks  to  Mothers.     Angelo  Patri.     Appleton. 

Your  Child   Today  and   Tomorrow.     Sidonie   F.   Gruenberg.     Lip- 
pincott. 

Important  Notices:     See  page  16. 

XV.    General  Subject:  Fighting  and  Fear 

Subject-Leader:  

Fighting  is  classified  as  an  original  tendency.  It  seems  to  be  ex- 
pressive as  soon  as  social  contacts  are  made.  In  these  early  days  it 
is  vital  for  future  interests  that  we  properly  direct  and  sublimate  this 
tendency.  We  should  not  crush  it,  for  there  is  every  need  for  the  fight- 
ing spirit  in  existence. 

First  Topic:    The  Fighting  Instinct. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested    Outline: 
Story  of  fighting 
Its   earliest  display 
Reaching  into  life 
Activity 
Situations 
Illustrations 

Second  Topic:    Sublimating  the  Fighting  Tendency. 

Topic-Leader:  

Suggested  Outline: 

General  heads  of  fighting 
Constructive 
Destructive 
Its  aim 
Its  value 
Sublimating  it 
Illustrations 
Values  of  using  sublimation 

Third  Topic:    Fear. 

Topic-Leader: 
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Suggested  Outline: 

Study  of  fear 

Early  illustrations 

Effects 

Controlling  it 

Sublimating  it 

Discouraging  it 

Outcome 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Should  we  at  any  time  encourage  fighting? 

2.  When  is  it  justifiable? 

3.  Are  there  some  types  or  methods  of   fighting  better  than 

others? 

4.  Is  sublimation  always  advantageous? 

5.  Is  not  this  a  reason  for  team  games,  contests,  wholesome 

play,  and  the  like? 

6.  When    is    fighting    constructive? 

7.  What  can  parents  do  here? 

8.  Where  does  fighting  lead? 

9.  If  we  see  fighting  what  should  we  do? 
10.     Is  time  spent  here  valuable? 

Bibliography  on  Fighting  and  Fear: 

Handicaps  of  Childhood.    H.  Addington  Bruce.     Dodd,  Mead. 
The  Normal  Mind.     W.  H.  Burnham.     Appleton. 
The  Child:  His  Nature  and  His  Needs.    Children's  Foundation. 
Wholesome  Childhood.     E.  R.  Groves.     Houghton  Mifflin. 
The  Nervous  Child.     H.  C.  Cameron.     Oxford  Press. 
Training  the   Toddler.     Elizabeth   Cleveland.     Lippincott. 
The  Child's  Unconscious  Mind.     Wilfrid  Lay.     Dodd,  Mead. 
The  Challenge  of  Childhood.     Ira  S.  Wile.    Thomas  Seltzer. 
How  to  Know  Your  Child.     Miriam  F.  Scott.     Little,  Brown. 

Important  Notices:     See  page  16. 

XVI.    General  Subject:    Social  and  Family  Relations 

Subject-Leader:  

Part  I.     Social  Relations. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  children  of  this  period  do  not  have  so- 
cial characteristics.  One  has  but  to  watch  children  in  groups  at  play 
to  see  the  fallacy  in  such  a  belief.  They  often  do  not  possess  the 
consciousness  of  sociality  as  the  adult  or  adolescent,  but  they  are  a 
part  of  society  and  react  to  social  intercourse.  Through  nursery  schools 
and  kindergartens  volumes  of  proof  show  social  characteristics. 
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First  Topic:     Social  Relations. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested  Outline: 

Social  characteristics  seen  in  the  pre-school  child 

Illustrations  given 

Values  of  these  social  contacts:     Physical,  mental,  moral 

Dangers   in   avoiding  them 

Story  of  the  only  child 

Living  in  the  group  at  the  pre-school  time 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Community   opportunities 

2.  Parental  responsibilities 

3.  Leadership 

4.  Traits  of  sociability  to  be  checked 

5.  Advantages   found  through  illustrated  experiences. 

Part  II.     Family  Relations 

As  has  been  discussed  in  the  introduction,  the  modern  family  de- 
mands study,  not  that  it  is  disintegrating  but  that  it  is  changing,  and 
changes  must  be  directed  for  good  or  deterioration  may  follow.  There 
is  an  opportunity  for  each  family  to  search  its  inner  self  and  interpret 
the  tendencies  of  the  time  and  make  constructive  applications. 

Second  Topic:    Father  and  Mother. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested  Outline: 

Old  attitudes  that  existed 

New  attitudes  developing 

Some  results 
As  guardian  of  the  home 

Interrelations  in  activities  of  the  home 

General  aims 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Why  is  the  patriarchal  type  of  family  vanishing? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  dangers  in  change? 

3.  Should  we  encourage  further  change? 

4.  What  is  group  attitude  to  divorce? 

Third  Topic:    Parent  and  Child. 

Topic-Leader: 
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Suggested  Outline: 

Relations  in  family  kinship 
Parent's  attitude  to  child 
An   economic   asset? 
A  responsibility? 
An  obligation? 
A  privilege? 
Child's  attitude  to  parent 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  What  does  the  parent  owe  the  child? 

2.  What  does  the  child  owe  its  parents? 

Fourth  Topic:     Brothers  and  Sisters. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested  Outline: 

Responsibilities    in   kinship 

Relations  in  home  life 

Associations 

Conduct  in  home  toward  each  other 

Duties  involved 

Toleration 

Growth 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  What  do  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  other  homes  do? 

2.  Are  they   similar  in  characteristics   of   relation? 

3.  What  values  come  in  associations? 

4.  How   far  should  we  demand   and   push   these  associations? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  trends  here? 
Suggestions : 

1.  Try  to  conduct  this  study  on  a  general  scale  and  do  not 

allow  too  much  of  the  personal  to  develop. 

2.  Find  the  trends  of  time  as  changing  family  relationships. 

3.  Study  the  modern  family  carefully  and  make  the  best  of 

interpretations   for   your   own   household. 

4.  Try   to   find   the   family   developing   constructively   and   al- 

ways be  on  the  side  of  progress. 

Bibliography  on  Social  Relations : 

Bookless   Lessons   for   the   Teacher-Mother.     Ella   F.   Lynch.   Mac- 

millan. 
Personality    and    Social   Adjustment.      E.    R.    Groves.      Longmans, 

Green. 
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Sons  and  Daughters.  Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg.  Child  Study  Asso- 
ciation. 

Your  Child  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg.  Lip- 
pincott. 

Character  Training  in  Childhood.  Mary  D.  Haviland.  Small, 
Maynard. 

Living  With  Our  Children.     Clara  D.  Pierson.     Dutton. 

Meeting  Your  Child's  Problems.     Miriam  F.  Scott.     Little,  Brown. 

Important  Notices:     See  page  16. 

XVII.    General  Subject:   National  Agencies 

Subject-Leader:  

The  study  of  the  pre-school  child  has  received  universal  support  and 
encouragement  from  national  agencies,  both  public  and  private.  Ex- 
perts are  at  work  and  have  brought  forth  many  results  which  are 
highly  valued.  Advances  are  far  ahead  of  parent  study.  These 
agencies  are  organized  to  serve.  They  are  eager  to  be  useful.  They  can 
give  the  local  association  much  valuable  aid  and  material. 

On  page  65  there  is  a  list  of  agencies  national  in  scope.  Let  two 
or  three  members  divide  these  organizations  between  them  and  present 
them  according  to  the  following  outline: 

Organization 

A  brief  history 

Present  location 

Activities 

Outstanding  contributions 

Ways  of  assisting  local  associations 

Direct  advantages  for  this  study 
Give   the   members   the   privilege   of   asking   questions. 

Bibliography  on  National  Agencies: 

Some  national  agencies  interested  in  pre-school  child  are  listed  here. 
See  part  V  for  addresses. 

National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries. 

Child   Study  Association  of  America. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

National  Child   Welfare   Association. 

American  Child   Health  Association. 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 

National  Committee   for   Mental   Hygiene. 

Kindergarten  Division  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

Home  Education  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
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XVIII.    General  Subject:  State,  County  and  Local 
Agencies 

Subject-Leader:  

There  are  three  state  agencies  directly  interested  in  this  study,  the 
state  departments  of  Public  Welfare,  Health,  and  Public  Instruction. 
Each  has  duties  to  perform  that  carry  it  into  responsibility  to  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  well  to  know  their  organization,  what  they  are  doing, 
and  how  they  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  this  study. 

A  presentation  from  a  representative  of  each  of  these  organizations 
would  form  a  fine  program.  Where  this  is  impossible  a  study  program 
is  helpful. 

First  Topic:    State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Topic-Leader:   

Suggested  Outline: 

Short  history  of  the  department 

Its  organization 

Its   outstanding   duties   and   activities 

Some  of  the  things  it  has  been  and  is  doing 

What  it  offers  to  a  club  of  this  type 

How  it  may  be  used  in  this  special  study 
Discussion   Thoughts: 

1.  Who  are  some  of  the  present  officials? 

2.  How  are  they  elected,  for  how  long,  etc.? 

3.  Does   the   organization   function   in  this   county  and  neigh- 

borhood? 

4.  If  not,  why  not? 

5.  Have  its  services  been  beneficial? 

6.  Can  illustrations  be  given? 

7.  Where   can  they   be  used   for   a   further   approach  to   our 

goal  in  this  study? 

8.  Give  specific  instances   for  these  and  how  this  service  can 

be    rendered. 

Second  Topic:     State  Department  of  Health. 
Suggested  Outline: 

Follow  outline  for  First  Topic. 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

Follow  same  in  First  Topic. 

Third  Topic:    State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Suggested   Outline: 

Follow  outline  for  First  Topic. 
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Discussion  Thoughts: 

Follow  same  in  First  Topic. 
Suggestions: 

1.  It  is  well  to  have  some  committee  of  the  association  keep 

in  constant  touch  with  these  agencies. 

2.  Have  the  association  placed  on  their  mailing  list. 

3.  Use    their   field    agents    whenever   possible. 

4.  Be   interested    in   their   efforts    no   matter   in   what   part   of 

the   state   they   are   working. 

5.  Lend  them  local  support  wherever  you  feel  it  of  value. 

Fourth  Topic:    County  and  Local  Agencies. 

Topic-Leader:    

Often  we  forget  to  note  values  that  lie  before  us.  It  seems  to  be 
characteristic  of  a  community  to  disrespect  the  advances  in  progressive 
fields  made  by  its  members.  There  are  many  who  are  capable  and 
eager  to  find  fields  of  activity  of  this  type.  Instead  of  going  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  miles  for  workers,  speakers,  or  leaders  search 
well  in  the  county  and  local  surroundings. 
Suggestions: 

1.  It  is  suggested  that  some  county  official  present  the  county 

agencies  and  give  an  outline  of  their  duties  and  com- 
munity responsibilities. 

2.  Have  a  representative  from  the  various  local  agencies  out- 

line the  work  of  their  agency  and  especially  stress  its 
assistance   in   a   study  of  this  type. 

3.  Individual    members    should    carefully    review    the    field    of 

county  and  local  agencies.  They  should  try  to  under- 
stand them  in  the  light  of  local  conditions  and  opportu- 
nities. They  should  see  where  the  community  fails  tc 
cooperate  with  them  and  apply  the  test  to  self. 

Bibliography  on  State,  County  and  Local  Agencies. 

Write  to  the  State  Departments  of  Public  Welfare,  Health,  and 
Education    for   their    materials    along   this   line. 

A  study  of  local  agencies  will  be  sufficient  to  understand  their 
activities. 

XIX.    General  Subject:    The  Day  Nursery  and 
Nursery  Schools 

Subject-Leader:  

This   institution   is    still   in   the   experimental   state,  but   enough  evi- 
dence   has    been    gathered    to    show    conclusively    its    practical    value. 
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Where  a  small  community  or  rural  neighborhood  can  arrange  for  this 
type  of  activity,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  it  will  prove  of  benefit  to 
parent  as  well  as  child,  for  the  parent  is  a  part  of  the  nursery  school 
and  the  day  nursery  offers  opportunity  to  the  parent  in  need. 

First  Topic:     A  Day  Nursery. 

Topic-Leader:   ■.. 

Suggested  Outline: 

Explanation  of  a  day  nursery 

Illustrations 

Outstanding   values    and   contributions 

Activities 

Problems 

Trends 

Our  community  and  a  day  nursery 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Are  there  enough  occupations  of  women  to  demand  a  day 

nursery  in  our  community? 

2.  Could  it  be  supported? 

3.  How  could  we  make  it  a  practical  and  going  concern? 

4.  Do  we  need  it? 

5.  If  so,  how  can  we  get  it? 

Second  Topic:     The  Nursery  School. 

Topic-Leader: 

Suggested   Outline : 

The  nursery  school  explained 

Illustrations 

Aims 

Values 

Problems 

Our  community  and  the  nursery  school. 

Suggestions : 

1.  Be   sure   that   a   clear   distinction   has   been   made   between 

two  types  of  schools. 

2.  Apply  the  studies  to  local  situations. 

3.  Study  carefully  the  values  to  the  child   and   parent.     Let 

these  weigh  heavily  in  creating  attitudes. 

4.  Could  not  some  form  of  nursery  activity  be  established  in 

our  community? 

5.  Note  what  others  have  done  and   apply  their  success   and 

failures  to  the  situation. 
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Bibliography  on  the  Day  Nursery  and  the  Nursery  School. 

The  Nursery  School.     Margaret  McMillan.     Dutton. 

The  Open  Air  Schools.     E.  Stevinson.     Dutton. 

Bulletin    XI — A    Nursery    School    Experiment.      Harriet    Johnson. 

Bureau   of   Educational   Experiments. 
Nursery  School  Education.     Grace  Owen.     Dutton. 
The  Day  Nursery  and  Pre-school  Child.     Hamal.     In  Mother  and 

Child,  April,  1922,  Vol.  3,  p.  152. 
The   Nursery   School  as  a   Child   Builder.    Foster.    In   Mother  and 

Child,  Jan.,  1923,  Vol.  4,  p.  3-7. 
Significance    of    the    Nursery    School — Idea    of    the    Day    Nursery. 

Gans.     In  Mother  and  Child,  Feb.,  1923,  Vol.  4,  p.  56-63. 
Progressive  Education.    Vol.  II,  No.  1.     January-February-March, 

1925. 
Day  Nursery  Bulletin.     National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries. 

Important  Notices:     See  page  16. 

XX.    General  Subject:   The  Kindergarten 

Subject-Leader: 

Kindergartens  are  recognized  by  most  states  as  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  Caring  for  the  child  from  four  to  six,  they  find  a  field 
of  service  where  effort  counts  for  future  growth  and  character. 
There  is  a  financial  problem  involved  here,  but  the  study  should  be 
made  with  the  future  in  view,  and  the  applications  should  be  carried 
into  other  fields. 

First  Topic:     The  Kindergarten:  What  is  it? 

Topic-Leader:  

Suggested  Outline: 

An  explanation  of  a  kindergarten 

Short  history 

Approach  in   United  States 

Growth  here 

Scope   of  kindergarten 

Training 

Values 
Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Why   a  kindergarten? 

2.  Are  they  practical  for  the  small  community  or  rural  neigh- 

borhood ? 

3.  Have  they  proven  their  worth? 

4.  Why  are  they  a  part  of  the  educational  system? 
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Second  Topic:    Plans  and  Activities  of  Kindergartens. 

Suggested  Outline: 

The  story  of  three  or  four  kindergartens 

What  they  have  done 

How  they  did  it 

When  they  meet 

Financing 

Activities  and  results 

Make  this  a  story  of  some  accomplishments  in  this  field 

Discussion  Thoughts: 

1.  Can  these  plans  be  carried  on  in  our  community? 

2.  Is  it  practical  to  attempt  it? 

3.  What  seem  to  be  the  best  methods  of  financing? 

4.  What  are  the  values,  if  any,  of  the  public  over  the  private 

kindergarten? 

Suggestions : 

1.  Try  to  obtain  some  authority  on  the  subject  to  present  it 

practically  and  to  answer  questions. 

2.  Where  possible  visit  a  kindergarten  or  have  a  demonstra- 

tion  of  kindergarten  methods  presented  to   the  associa- 
tion members. 

3.  Try   to  justify  the   value   of   the   kindergarten  training   to 

the  child  first. 

4.  Test  the  practical  side  of  application  as  to  number,  place, 

accessibility,  conditions,  finances,  etc. 

5.  Study  what  others  have  done  and  are  doing. 

6.  Do   not   feel   that   it   is   just   a   luxury   and   should   not   be 

attempted. 

7.  Look  carefully   into  all  phases  of  the   work  before  giving 

opinions. 

Bibliography  on  the  Kindergarten. 

Bulletins  of  the  National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries. 
Bureau   of   Education   Bulletins: 

No.  9 — How  the  Kindergartens  Make  Americans.  Barnes. 

No.  11 — Kindergartens  Past  and  Present.     Abbott. 

No.  13 — Pre-First  Grade  Training.     Root. 
The  Home  Kindergarten.     Edith  C.  Johnson.     Abingdon. 
The   Child   and   the   Kindergarten.      Kindergarten   Circular    No.   6. 

Government   Printing  Office. 
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The  Kindergarten  and  Health.     Health  and  Education  Series  No. 

14.     Government  Printing  Office. 
Kindergarten  Ideals  in  Home  and  School.    Reading  Course  No.  25. 

Bureau  of  Education. 
Parents'  Responsibility  for  the  Preparation  of  Children  for  School 

Life.     Home  Education  Letter  No.  8.     Bureau  of  Education. 
How  to   Arouse   Public   Interest  in   Kindergartens.     Kindergarten 

Extension  Series  No.  1.     Government  Printing  Office. 

Important  Notices:     See  page  16. 


PART  FOUR 


SUPPLEMENTING  THE  PROGRAM 

The  programs  presented  have  given  a  wide  range  of  study.  While 
this  study  is  valuable  and  conducive  to  many  profitable  results,  it  must 
be  supplemented  to  prove  most  effective.  Too  many  clubs  are  "talking 
clubs."  Too  many  clubs  give  destructive  criticism  but  never  build  better 
structures.   The  club  worth  while  is  the  club  that  studies  and  acts. 

It  is  interesting  to  listen  to  a  good  speaker.  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
and  participate  in  a  discussion  problem.  Ideas  are  formed,  inspiration 
is  given,  desire  for  action  created,  definite  plans  suggested — then,  what 
next? 

The  association  can  not  stop  there.  Too  many  opportunities  are 
before  it.  Problems  all  around  call  for  solution.  Enslaved  conditions 
need  emancipation.     The  study  must  result  in  action. 

It  is  hoped  that  Part  IV  may  present  a  number  of  avenues  of 
adventure  that,  supplementing  the  studies  already  made,  will  lead  into 
happier  and  healthier  days. 

I.    Health  Clinics 

Here  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  profitable  things  the  association 
could  sponsor.  The  day  nursery  and  the  kindergarten  rank  with  it  in 
importance.  The  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  will  gladly  aid  in  this  work. 

How  can  this  be  a  reality?  The  association  wants  a  health  clinic. 
Organize  for  it.  Let  the  committee  ask  support  of  the  clinic  from  local 
doctors.  They  in  turn  can  give  specific  program  material  and  aid  in 
forming  the  program. 

Call  in  all  county,  state,  and  national  aid  that  is  available.  A  study 
of  the  agencies  will  show  how  they  can  assist  in  clinic  work.  Announce 
the  program.  Give  unusual  publicity  to  it.  Where  possible,  let  it 
include  time  preceding  the  pre-school  period — infancy  and  prenatal 
care.  Work,  work  for  its  success.  The  efforts  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
results  obtained  and  these  results  will  be  many  and  profitable. 

The  largest  emphasis  placed  upon  pre-school  studies  up  to  this  time 
has  been  on  physical  health.  Mental  hygiene  is  growing  in  rapidity 
and  will  soon  command  equal  attention. 

To  begin  a  health  clinic  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  creating  a  wide 
interest  in  the  development  of  this  topic.  Here  the  forces  of  health 
and   welfare  combine   to   render   effective   community   aid.    Somewhere 
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in  the  county  a  health  clinic  is  established.  The  most  accessible  place  to 
the  largest  number  of  homes  is  preferable.  If  there  are  a  number  of 
communities  warranting  several  clinics,  do  not  hesitate  to  establish 
them.    In  this  way  interest  for  other  health  projects  is  created. 

Some  outstanding  physician  may  volunteer  service  in  the  beginning. 
Some  young  doctor  will  gladly  assist.  Aided  by  welfare  and  health 
officials  in  the  county  and  the  parent-teacher  association,  a  good  start 
may  be  made. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  establishing  of  the 
clinics.  This  will  depend  upon  local  situations  and  events.  There  are 
many  interesting  activities  that  may  grow  out  of  such  a  beginning.  Here 
the  child  is  brought  by  the  parent  for  careful  and  expert  study,  phys- 
ically and  mentally.  Individual  attention  is  given.  Records  are  kept, 
suggestions  are  made  to  parents,  community  cooperation  grows,  and  an 
educated  parenthood  with  healthier  child-life  results. 

There  are  problems  that  arise.  Hard  work  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  desired  ends.  There  is  lack  of  cooperation,  those  who  should  come 
stay  away,  there  are  objections  to  criticism,  various  personal  grievances, 
and  so  on.     These  should  not  dampen  the  ardor,  however. 

Let  us  look  into  what  might  be  some  of  the  resultant  channels  of 
activity. 

Health  Centers.  A  health  center  is  the  practical  and  concrete 
expression  of  the  interest  of  a  community  in  the  health  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  extension  of  the  work  of  infant  health  stations  to  include  pre- 
school children  has  been  the  history  of  the  development  of  this  work 
in  most  health  centers.  However,  the  Mulberry  Street  Health  Center 
began  its  work  with  school  children  and  has  worked  back  to  the  pre- 
school child  in  order  to  do  more  preventive  work.  In  extending  the  care 
of  children  beyond  the  age  of  two  years  somewhat  different  methods  of 
supervision  and  treatment  must  be  used.  To  have  a  different  day  for 
pre-school  children  than  that  for  infants  or  a  different  doctor  on  the 
same  day  is  a  refinement  of  procedure  which  is  impracticable  in  rural 
districts  and  small  towns,  but  is  certainly  more  effective  in  cities,  as 
the  Boston  Community  Health  Association  and  the  New  York  Diet 
Kitchen  have  found.  (2) 

Another  very  important  and  interesting  development  may  be  the 
establishment  of  rural  child  health  conferences. 

The  particular  phase  of  the  work  of  the  State  Bureaus  of  Child 
Hygiene  which  deals  with  the  pre-school  child  is  the  child  health  con- 
ference. Though  the  methods  used  are  similar,  there  are  great  con- 
trasts in  the  equipment  of  the  various  states  for  handling  these  con- 
ferences. 

In  Arkansas  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  with  a 
nurse  spends  two  or  three  months  in  a  county  holding  conferences  and 
making  the  physical  examinations  herself,  for  in  most  rural  centers 
there  are  neither  health  officers  nor  county  nurses  to  plan  in  advance 
or  to  do  the  follow-up  work. 

(2)  American  Child  Health  Association,  370  7th  Ave.  Study  of  the  Health 
of  the  Pre-School  Child. 
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Indiana,  Kansas,  Wisconsin  and  Maryland  are  among  the  states 
which  have  used  the  "child  health  specials" — auto  trucks  equipped  as 
health  centers. 

The  Federal  Children's  Bureau  has  had  a  child  health  special  since 
1919,  which  it  has  loaned  to  states.  During  1922  it  was  in  Tennessee, 
and  the  early  part  of  1923  in  Oklahoma.  It  will  be  discontinued  this 
year. 

New  York  has  a  traveling  health  unit,  which  consists  of  an  advance 
agent  with  a  small  car;  2  doctors,  2  nurses  and  possibly  a  nutritionist, 
with  a  seven-passenger  touring  car  to  hold  this  staff  and  their  equip- 
ment. A  well  planned  advance  educational  campaign  is  possible  and 
thorough  follow-up  either  by  the  local  nurse  or  by  the  state  nurse. 

No  permanent  results  are  possible  from  these  rural  conferences 
without  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  community — and  especially 
that  of  the  local  physicians.  The  advisory  nurse,  before  beginning  work 
in  a  county  in  Kentucky,  meets  the  doctors  in  a  group  or  singly  to 
explain  the  work  and  to  ask  for  suggestions.  The  sanitary  supervisors 
in  New  York  State  pave  the  way  in  their  districts.  The  cooperation  of 
the  local  public  health  nurse  never  fails,  over-worked  as  she  is.  The 
organization  of  women  into  committees  for  educational  work  and 
assistance  at  the  conferences  is  an  important  part  of  the  procedure. 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  have  been  two  women  organizers 
employed  for  several  years  to  study  communities  in  order  to  choose  the 
right  women  and  to  direct  their  work.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene  in  Kentucky  thinks  that  the  support  of  these  groups  of 
women  is  the  most  heartening  thing  that  has  happened  in  that  state. 

The  real  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  conferences  is  the  adoption 
by  the  community  of  a  plan  to  have  a  permanent  health  organization  to 
carry  on  the  follow-up  work  indicated  by  the  examinations.  (3) 

These  two  illustrations  should  be  convincing  as  to  the  value  of 
organized   health   work. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  given  to  the  opportunities  to  utilize 
the  expert  sources  about  us.  Attempt  in  this  way  to  understand  the 
advances  made  and  their  proper  application.  The  results  are  endless 
in  value;  they  create  a  wide  range  of  influences  that  call  into  coopera- 
tion every  element  of  a.  community. 

II.    Day  Nursery  School 

When  asked  by  city  authorities,  "What  is  the  aim  of  your  school?" 
the   Philadelphia   nursery   school   officials    replied: 

The  aim  is  three-fold: 

1.  The  education  of  the  child. 

2.  The  education  of  the  parent  concerning  methods  to  be  used 
in   caring   for   children. 

3.  A  contribution  to  science  concerning  the  life  of  the  pre-school 
child. 

For  many  years  the  spotlight  of  sociology,  psychology,  and  of  edu- 
cation has  been  turned  upon  the  school  child,  this  child  who  is  father  to 
the  man.  But  in  spite  of  medical  inspection  and  clinics  to  secure  his 
physical   health,   mental   examinations   to   place   him   in   the  class   most 

(3)   Op.  Cit.  p.  26. 
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suited  to  his  needs,  and  an  increasing  attention  to  his  emotional  life, 
we  still  find  many  ill  children,  badly  trained  children  and  children 
uneducated  in  the  true  sense.  These  ills  are  often  traced  to  those  years 
which  precede  school.  By  this  time  we  have  a  child  whose  disposition 
and  habits  of  action  are  already  formed.    (4) 

It  would  seem  that  the  nursery  school  had  its  place  and  could,  in 
cooperation  with  the  home,  do  more  for  the  child  than  the  home  alone. 
The  child  must  spend  its  day  in  some  fashion.  If  science  furnishes 
knowledge  applicable  to  this  situation,  then  we  should  find  some  place 
for  it  in  the  program  of  child  training.  Instead  of  giving  the  child 
a  hit-or-miss  training,  why  not  a  directed  training  along  lines  that  have 
proven  worthwhile?  Our  problems  must  come  in  carrying  out  the 
programs  and  facilitating  the  work  of  those  in  authority.  There  are 
many  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  making  the  nursery  school  a  part  of 
the  educational  system.  The  plan  is  too  new  to  determine  its  exact 
position.  But  the  attempt  of  a  parent-teacher  association,  aided  by  the 
public  welfare  forces,  to  establish  such  an  institution  is  worth-while. 
The  nursery  school  takes  the  child  from  eighteen  months  to  four  years; 
the  kindergarten  directs  its  way  from  four  to  six,  when  he  enters  the 
general  educational  system. 

The  beginning  of  the  nursery  schools  came  about  through  experi- 
mental studies.  The  Merrill-Palmer  School  in  Detroit,  the  Ruggles 
Street  Nursery  School  in  Boston,  the  Bureau  of  Education  Experiments 
in  New  York,  the  Nursery  School  of  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research 
Station,  and  the  nursery  recently  established  by  the  Child  Study 
Institute  at  Teachers  College,  New  York,  have  all  been  organized  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

The  general  practices  of  all  these  institutions  are  somewhat  similar. 
Correct  habits  are  being  taught  but  in  the  freest  of  methods.  There  are 
careful  supervision  and  observation  and  recording  of  children's  increase 
in  skill,  adjustment  in  social  behavior,  and  improvement  in  health.  The 
parent  is  also  included  as  an  important  part  of  the  school.  Close  coop- 
eration is  called  for,  and  forms  a  most  interesting  way  of  educating 
for  parenthood. 

While  it  is  hoped  that  all  of  these  phases  may  be  incorporated  into 
the  plan,  the  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  the  child  in  the  home.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  until  the  movement  has  become  a  part  of  the 
educational  system.  This  will  come  in  time.  The  significance  is  in  child 
training  and  the  conscious  effort  under  trained  and  interested  leadership 
to  guide  the  child,  the  parent,  and  the  home  into  higher  and  finer 
relationship. 

III.    The  Kindergarten 

Kindergartens  are  a  recognized  part  of  the  educational  system.  Their 
entrance  into  it  is  sure  and  steady.    They  are  established  as  rapidly  as 


(4)   Day  Nursery  Bulletin.    A  Phil.  Day  Nursery  School.    C.  Marion  Kohn. 
Vol.  l.  No.  5. 
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financial  conditions  allow.  Most  of  the  states  have  laws  regarding  their 
establishment,  many  of  them  mandatory.  North  Carolina  has,  at  present, 
an  optional  law.  A  study  of  kindergartens  of  the  United  States,  where 
more  than  500,000  children  are  enrolled,  will  testify  to  the  advantages 
and  effects  of  kindergarten  training. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  child  from  four  to  six  is  given  wholesome 
supervision  and  direction  in  the  elements  of  health  and  play.  One  has  but 
to  remain  a  day  in  a  well-conducted  kindergarten  to  realize  its  value. 

If  the  child  from  four  to  six  is  not  in  the  kindergarten,  where  is  he? 
Today  it  is  an  exceptional  home  that  can  give  full  attention  to  an 
individual.  The  growing  complexity  of  economic  and  social  conditions 
will  require  changes.  Why  not  proper  supervision  and  expert  training 
during  this  period?  Why  not  enrich  play  by  the  awakening  of  latent 
powers  of  expression  in  wholesome  play  ways?  And  here  the  funda- 
mentals of  health,  individual  and  social  in  nature,  are  planted. 

Attention  is  directed  here  to  the  kindergarten  as  a  definite  piece  of 
work  for  the  association  to  undertake.  If  it  can  not  be  a  part  of  the 
local  school  system,  conduct  it  as  a  private  institution.  Employ  a 
trained  kindergartner  and  take  active  part  in  making  it  a  success.  An 
experiment  on  the  part  of  the  local  association,  properly  directed,  can 
only  mean  success. 

Program  XX  presents  the  kindergarten  for  study.  The  bibliography 
given  will  aid  those  interested  in  finding  methods  of  procedure. 

IV.    Mental  Hygiene 

There  is  a  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  the  study  of  the  mind.  The 
work  is  just  beginning  but  has  gone  far  enough  to  prove  its  value.  The 
defects  of  mind  are  many  and  thousands  are  held  in  mental  slavery. 
There  is  no  better  time  to  correct  conditions,  and  effect  cures,  than 
early  in  child  life. 

Through  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  opportunities  are 
given  for  mental  hygiene  clinics.  The  Department  has  a  specialist  in  this 
field.  Mental  examinations  are  made  of  individual  problem  cases  and 
clinic  examinations  for  the  children  of  the  community  and  county  may 
be  given.  The  department  has  done  notable  work  in  many  schools  and 
communities   of   the   state. 

Begin  to  study  this  phase  of  child  life  and  encourage  every  advance 

that  is  made.  y     Mothers'  Aid 

For  a  practical  piece  of  work,  valuable  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
mothers'  aid  plan  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  offers  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  print  is  given  here  from  a  special  Bulletin  No.  3,  entitled  "Mothers' 
Aid."  For  further  information,  write  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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A  HOME  AND  A  MOTHER  FOR  EVERY  CHILD 

What  is  the  Mothers'  Aid  Fund? 

It  is  a  fund  of  $50,000  given  by  the  State  to  be  met  dollar  for  dollar 
by  the  counties  taking  advantage  of  it  to  assist  needy  mothers  to  care 
for  their  children  in  their  own  homes. 

What  is  the  main  idea  underlying  Mothers'  Aid? 

That  every  child  should  have  normal  mother  care,  family  relationship 
and  home-life,  in  order  to  develop  properly. 

What  makes  a  mother  eligible  for  this  assistance? 

She  must  be  a  woman  of  character  and  ability  who  has  lost  her  hus- 
band by  death,  desertion,  insanity  or  crime,  and  who  has  children  under 
fourteen  years  old. 

How  is  the  State  Fund  divided  among  the  counties? 

On  a  population  basis.  Quotas  not  used  by  counties  revert  to  the 
State  Treasury. 

Who  has  charge  of  administering  this  fund  and  decides  what  a 
mother  needs? 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  County  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare.  The  superintendent  or  board  member  visits 
the  family,  sees  that  medical  care  is  given,  watches  the  school  progress 
of  the  children,  finds  suitable  work  for  mother  and  children,  and  makes 
friendly  suggestions  about  housekeeping  and  child  training.  In  order  to 
receive  part  of  the  fund,  a  mother  must  be  approved  and  supervised  by 
both  the  county  authorities  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Do  the  County  Commissioners  always  agree  to  the  amount  based  on 
individual  family  needs? 

In   most  cases   they   agree   to   the   findings   of   the    Board   of   Public 
Welfare. 

Is  the  mother  receiving  this  aid  considered  an  object  of  charity? 

No.  She  is  considered  an  employee  of  the  State,  and  her  job  is  to 
raise  good  citizens. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  regular  amounts  paid  the  mother  each 
month? 

She  thus  knows  what  to  count  on,  and  can  plan  expenditures  sensibly. 

What  is  an  average  Mothers'  Aid  family? 

Four  children  living  with  a  widowed  mother  in  a  four-room  cottage. 

How  much  does  it  cost  a  month  to  keep  a  child  with  its  mother  under 
this  plan? 

A  mother  can  keep  a  child  for  $5.9<j,  though  this  is  less  than  is 
needed  in  many  cases. 

Why  does  it  cost  so  little? 

Because  most  of  the  mothers  have  gardens,  cows,  chickens,  a  few 
cleared  acres  for  farm  work,  or  can  get  house  rent  free. 

Do  orphanages  approve  of  Mothers'  Aid? 

They  helped  in  getting  the  bill  passed. 

Can  the  institutions  care  for  all  children  applying? 

No.     They  have  long  waiting  lists. 

Will  institutions  always  be  needed? 

Probably.  Many  children  have  mothers  not  eligible  for  aid,  and 
there  are  many  others  who  need  institutional  care  for  special  reasons. 
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VI.    Child  Welfare  Institute 

Once  a  year  sponsor  a  child  welfare  institute,  in  which  will  be 
discussed  the  child  from  prenatal  conditions  to  school  age.  Gather 
forces  together  for  this  institute,  from  the  homes  of  the  community, 
churches,  civic  bodies,  public  and  private  institutions,  doctors,  and  social 
workers.  Let  it  cover  a  period  of  three  to  six  days.  Have  speakers, 
clinics,  exhibits,  demonstrations  of  all  types. 

Obtain  help  from  national  state,  and  local  agencies.  Use  full  local 
talent  and  stress  local  values. 

This  can  be  one  of  the  most  effective  parts  of  the  association's  efforts. 
All  time  and  energy  spent  here  will  be  well  repaid.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  through  its  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  can  render 
service  along  this  line. 

VII.    Hospitals  and  Dispensaries 

The  development  of  community  hospitals  and  dispensaries  offers  new 
opportunities  to  associations  to  further  the  interest  of  child  life. 

The  hospital  for  obstetrical  use  should  be  encouraged;  special  wards 
should  be  established  for  children. 

Encourage  the  dispensary  plan  as  an  aid  to  worthy  cases  where 
poverty  prevents  proper  care.  Make  it  a  duty  of  the  association  to  assist 
homes  needing  dispensary  services 

VIII.    Case  Studies 

The  case-study  method  in  social  work  is  gaining  favor.  Trained 
social  case  workers  are  studying  the  community,  home,  and  individual, 
and  in  many  effective  ways  bringing  scientific  treatment  to  the  front. 
From  their  studies  we  are  gaining  valuable  information  in  social  pro~ 
cedures,  attitudes,  and  solutions. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  New  York  City,  has  some 
interesting  material  of  pre-school  value.  Write  for  their  Case  Studies. 
The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  also 
has  valuable  case  studies  in  mothers'  aid  reports  and  a  bulletin,  Child 
Welfare  Program.  Many  other  states  and  private  institutions  possess 
case  studies.   As  you  learn  of  them,  add  them  to  your  association  list. 

IX.    Playground  Demonstration  and  Home- 
made Equipment 

If  the  association  is  sponsoring  community  playground  activities, 
there  should  be  from  time  to  time  demonstrations  of  these  activities — 
game  festivals,  with  the  pre-school  child  taking  part  in  games  and  folk 
dances.  Encourage  the  plan  of  organized  and  supervised  play.  Create 
an  interest  in  volunteer  leadership.     The  state  university,  through  its 
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Bureau  of  Recreation  and  Community  Organization,  will  hold  play 
institutes  for  the  training  of  volunteer  leaders.  The  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  New  York  City,  has  field  agents  for 
this  type  of  work.  If  possible,  send  a  few  interested  persons  to  recrea- 
tional training  centers.  Do  not  feel  that  it  is  abolutely  necessary  to  have 
paid  leadership  or  expensive  equipment.  Both  these  factors  are  im- 
portant, however,  and  should  be  used  where  possible.  But  if  conditions 
prevent,  let  the  association  begin  some  work  through  volunteer  leader- 
ship. Be  sure  that  these  demonstrations  are  community-wide  in  par- 
ticipation. 

Many  people  have  an  idea  that  playground  equipment  is  a  luxury 
and  expense.  Some  playground  equipment  is  expensive.  But  the  whole 
idea  of  equipment  should  be  of  secondary  interest.  Activity  is  primary. 
Leadership  and  activity  are  all-important.  There  is  a  way  to  obtain 
equipment  that  will  serve  the  purpose  until  the  community  can  purchase 
better. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  conducts  a  recreation  institute  at 
Chapel  Hill  each  summer.  The  period  of  study  covers  ten  days.  Out- 
standing authorities  on  play  and  recreational  topics  are  used  for  the 
faculty.  For  information  about  the  institute  write:  The  Bureau  of 
Recreation,  University  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

X.  Story-Telling  Times 

One  of  the  finest  contributions  that  the  association  can  make  to  the 
social  life  of  the  community  is  the  establishment  of  story-telling  hours 
during  some  time  of  the  year,  covering  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks  and  meeting  once  a  week.  Surely  there  are  those  in  the  community 
who  are  talented  in  this  line.  Call  them  into  service.  Advertise  the 
idea  in  the  community  and  see  that  the  children  are  present.  Especially 
bring  together  the  children  of  the  community  who  have  not  had  as 
many  advantages  as  some  of  the  other  children.  Make  special  provisions 
to  have  the  defectives  and  dependents  present.  These  story  hours  are  of 
real  value  to  grown-ups  as  well. 

XI.  Pageants  and  Plays 

The  play  and  the  pageant  are  splendid  mediums  for  public  instruc- 
tion. There  are  a  number  of  both  in  which  the  children  of  pre-school  age 
may  participate.  Careful  leadership  and  instruction  are  needed,  and 
some  interested  members  of  the  association  will  find  this  work  worth- 
while. 

Information  regarding  this  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Drama,  University  Extension  Division,  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina.  The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  New  York  City,  also  has  interesting  material  on  these  subjects. 
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XII.    Clinics  for  Cripples 

A  survey  of  cripples  in  the  state  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  discovered  more  than  six  hundred  crippled  children,  many  of 
them  of  pre-school  age.  The  State  Board  arranges  to  hold  orthopedic 
clinics  in  various  towns.  Here  the  children  are  brought  for  examina- 
tion and  curative  treatment  is  given.  The  State  Orthopedic  Hospital,  at 
Gastonia,  cooperates  in  this  work.  More  than  ten  such  clinics  have  been 
held.  Hundreds  of  children  have  been  aided.  What  about  the  condition 
in  your  community  and  county? 

Why  not  have  such  a  clinic?  Let  the  local  parent-teacher  association 
sponsor  it.  Full  cooperation  will  be  given  by  the  departments  mentioned 
above. 

XIII.    Orphanages 

There  is  an  unusual  number  of  applications  for  inmates  to  the 
orphanages  of  the  state.  A  current  idea  that  the  orphanage  makes  a 
better  home  is  not  altogether  warranted.  There  is  no  substitute  for  a 
normal,  active  home. 

Make  a  study  of  these  institutions.  What  are  their  standards?  What 
types  of  education  are  given?  How  are  they  equipped? 

Aid  in  their  support  where  you  find  them  worthy.  Use  them  as  a 
last  resort  in  child  rearing.  Try  to  place  children  in  homes.  Keep  a 
list  of  homes  in  which  you  know  children  are  wanted.  Keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  county  welfare  officials  and  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
aid  in  this  work. 

XIV.    Child  Labor  Law 

It  is  a  settled  fact  that  we  are  determined  to  banish  from  the  earth 
the  handicaps  of  childhood.  Child  labor  looms  large  as  a  social  problem 
that  must  be  solved.  A  strong  federal  law  with  rigid  state  cooperation 
is  needed.     The  association  must  study  this  carefully. 

Write  to  the  Child  Welfare  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Child 
Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  information. 

XV.    Clean-up  Campaign 

Living  as  we  do  there  should  be  full  community  cooperation  in 
cleanliness.  No  matter  how  careful  we  may  be,  the  carelessness  of  others 
may  cause  contamination. 

The  clean-up  campaign  should  continue  all  the  year,  though  each 
community  gives  special  attention  to  the  subject  during  certain  periods 
of  the  year.  The  association  should  join  whole-heartedly  in  this  move- 
ment as  results  will  be  full  worthwhile. 
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XVI.    Library 

If  the  community  has  a  public  library,  cooperate  with  it  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  important  books  on  the  pre-school  period.  If  the  authori- 
ties are  convinced  they  are  needed  and  will  be  used,  they  will  soon  give 
them  a  place  on  the  library  shelves.  Ask  them  to  give  the  association 
a  special  shelf  for  its  study  books. 

If  there  is  no  library  but  a  school  library,  assist  it  in  its  efforts  and 
establish  a  shelf  for  readable  books  on  the  pre-school  child  and  general 
literature  interesting  to  the  home. 

Should  there  be  neither  public  nor  school  library,  establish  a  club 
library  at  some  convenient  place  and  let  members  contribute  books  of 
worth,  purchase  others  from  time  to  time,  and  the  number  of  worthwhile 
books  collected  in  a  short  time  will  be  surprising. 

Then  above  all  else,  use  the  books. 

XVII.    Negro  Children 

If  we  are  determined  to  create  better  race  relations  and  assure  better 
conditions  in  the  future,  there  is  no  finer  place  to  begin  than  the  pre- 
school period  in  our  white  and  colored  children.  We  should  do  all  in 
our  power  to  develop  a  wholesome  relationship  on  the  part  of  our  chil- 
dren to  members  of  the  negro  race.  We  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact 
that,  due  to  our  close  association  with  them,  we  need  to  give  them  every 
possible  assistance. 

Encourage  them  in  every  worthy  undertaking.  Give  them  every 
possible  opportunity  to  develop  a  finer  citizenship. 

XVIII.    Magazines 

To  put  a  good  child  magazine  into  every  home  of  the  community  is 
a  worthy  goal.  Certainly,  each  member  of  the  association  should  sub- 
scribe to  the  National  Parent-Teacher  Child  Welfare  Magazine.  A  direct 
campaign  to  this  end  should  be  one  of  the  first  activities  of  association 
members.  Each  magazine  carries  messages  that  both  parenthood  and 
childhood   need. 

Note  the  following  magazines: 
Child  Welfare  Magazine   ($1.00  a  year).  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  is  the  organ  of  the  National  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
Child  Study.   Child  Study  Association  of  America,  54  West  74th  Street, 

New  York  City. 
Day  Nursery  Bulletin  ($1.00  a  year),  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

City. 
The  Playground  ($2.00  a  year).   Playground  and  Recreation  Association 

of  America,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Progressive  Education  ($2.00  a  year).    Progressive  Education  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 
The  American  Child  ($1.00  a  year).  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 

215  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Junior  Home  Magazine   ($2.50  a  year).  Lincoln  Drive,  Chestnut   Hill, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Make  a  special  effort  to  have  these  magazines  for  use  in  program 
work.     Also  try  to  have  them  in  school.    This  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  develop  the  movement  and  interest  people  in  it. 

Most  of  the  magazines  offer  club  rates  and  where  a  large  number 
are  going  to  subscribe  they  should  take  advantage  of  this. 

XIX.    Community  Meetings 

From  time  to  time  have  community  meetings.  Let  the  association 
sponsor  these  meetings.  Give  full  publicity  to  it.  Make  special  efforts 
to  have   the  community  present. 

There  may  be  opportunity  to  put  on  a  play  relating  to  this  idea. 

Some  noted  lecturer  may  be  engaged. 

Special  exhibits  are  of  value. 

Some  play  demonstration  adds  interest. 

Exceptional  papers  from  association  meetings  may  form  an  inter- 
esting program. 

Have  a  debate  on  a  topic  of  pre-school  value. 

Where  properly  organized  and  conducted  these  community  gatherings 
can  be  of  great  aid  to  the  movement. 

XX.    Illustrated  Lectures  and  Moving  Pictures 

Visual  education  is  unusually  popular  at  the  present  time.  Lessons 
that  are  difficult  to  teach  are  made  effective  through  visual  instruction. 
Illustrated  lectures  and  moving  pictures  are  always  good  for  drawing 
numbers  of  people  together.  Use  these  sources  to  instruct  the  com- 
munity in  pre-school  child  lessons. 

The  University  has  a  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction.  Write  to  this 
bureau  and  have  them  send  you  slides,  pictures,  and  lectures  on  this 
subject.  They  can  also  aid  the  community  in  securing  information  and 
materials  from  national  agencies  and  motion  picture  concerns. 

XXI.    Newspapers 

In  the  studies  for  program  work  much  valuable  and  interesting 
material  is  brought  forth.  Where  the  association  feels  they  are  worth 
publishing  this  could  be  done  in  the  local  newspaper.  If  there  is  a  daily, 
it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  parent-teacher  column  once  a  week  and 
scatter  this  pre-school  information  in  it.    If  the  local  is  a  county  paper, 
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it  is  of  value  to  have  something  contributed  every  week.  The  meetings 
will  develop  an  abundance  of  worthwhile  reading.  Put  this  into  popular 
shape  and  encourage  your  editors  to  use  it.  The  use  of  the  newspaper 
is  most  effective  publicity. 

Send  exceptional  work  to  the  State  Parent-Teacher  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished at  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

XXII.    Agencies  Interested 

There  are  a  number  of  national  and  state  agencies  interested  in 
the  pre-school  child.  It  will  be  worthwhile  to  ascertain  their  assistance 
and  services.  These  agencies  are  interested  in  making  contact  with  local 
communities.  Most  of  them  have  regional  field  directors.  Write  to 
headquarters  and  find  out  how  they  can  assist  you. 

Put  the  association  on  the  mailing  list  of  all  these  agencies.  Find  out 
when  their  representatives  are  in  your  vicinity  and  utilize  them  then. 
Let  them  advise  you  as  to  program  material  and  in  other  ways.  Try 
to  purchase  some  of  their  equipment  in  the  way  of  leaflets,  bulletins, 
books,  health  charts,  and  the  like.  A  list  of  some  of  these  agencies  is 
given  on  page  65.  xxm       Po8tm 

Another  good  way  of  giving  publicity  to  this  subject  is  through  the 
poster.  Community  interest  will  be  aroused  in  many  instances.  You  can 
never  tell  when  you  are  winning  a  member  to  the  cause.  The  State 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Visual 
Instruction  of  the  University  Extension  Division,  sponsors  a  state  poster 
contest  in  the  school.  The  pre-school  child  is  a  special  topic  for  poster 
material. 

The  National  Child  Welfare  Association,  New  York  City,  is  the 
leader  in  this  field.  They  edit  series  of  poster  panels,  effective  in  content 
and  beautifully  colored.  The  following  are  of  value  to  the  association 
in  this  study: 

PHYSICAL  CARE  OF  PHYSICAL  CARE  OF  BABIES 

CHILDREN  L     Results  of  Prenatal  Care 

1.  Preparation  for  School  Life  2.     Babies'   Sore   Eyes 

2.  The   School   Child's  Lunch  3.     Care  After   Birth 

3.  Mouth  Hygiene  4.     The   Hours  of   Sleep 

4.  Teeth  and  Foods  5.     The  Nursery 

5.  How   Teeth   Decay  6.     The   Baby's   Bottle 

6.  Pure  Air  7.     Second  Year  Food 

7.  Breathing    and    Posture  8.     The  Baby's   Underclothes 

8.  Breathing  Exercises  9.     Clothing    for    Comfort 

9.  The  Blessings  of  Night  Air  10.  The  Baby's  Toys 

10.  Testing  the  Vision  11.  Development  through  Exercise 

11.  Fitting  the  Shoe  to  the  Foot  12.  The   Creeping   Baby 

12.  The  Ideal  Shoe  13.  The   Baby's   Bath 
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The  panels  are  hand-lithographed  on  very  strong  cover  paper,  17  by 
28  inches  in  size,  and  have  eyelets  for  hanging.  The  illustrations,  beau- 
tifully colored  in  crayon  by  hand,  are  supplemented  by  a  simple,  sensi- 
ble, clear  text,  which  has  been  written  and  approved  by  experts.  The  set 
can  be  sent  by  parcel  post  or  carried  in  a  large,  flat  suit  case. 

Complete  Series   of  25  Panels,  postpaid—^ $19.50 

13  Panels  on  Healthy  Babies,  postpaid 10.25 

12   Panels   on   Healthy   Children,   postpaid..... 9.50 

Single    Panels,    each    postpaid _ —       .50 

Colored  Lantern  Slides,  each,  postpaid— .80 

OTHER  SERIES  ON  PHYSICAL  CARE 

Prenatal  Care  of  Saving  Mothers'  and  Babies'  Lives.— 10  panels... $  8.00 
Physical  Care  of  Babies  and  Children,  First  Series, 

with  Lecture  25  panels...  19.50 

Hygiene   for   School    Children    12  panels.—     9.50 

Modern  Health  Crusaders  12  panels 9.50 

Foods   and  Health   10  panels.-    8.00 

Aids  for  the  Nutrition  Clinic  6  panels... .     4.75 

Mother  Goose  Health  Rhymes  (11  in.  x  14  in.,  water 

colors)     8  panels 5.00 

Prevention  of  Orthopedic  Defects 15  panels....  12.00 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  Childhood 10  panels 4.00 

Babes   in   Healthland    (Anti-Tuberculosis   Panels)— 8  panels.—     fi.50 

Public  Health  Work  for  Babies  (22  in.  x  .28  in.,  two 

color  lithographs  on  thin  paper)   _ 8  panels...     1.00 

XXIV.    National  Days  and  Weeks  Touching 
Child  Life 

There  are  a  number  of  special  days  and  weeks  for  celebration  that 
attempt  to  promote  interest  in  child  life  and  aid  in  correcting  existing 
evils  and  form  preventive  programs.  The  association  should  note  these 
days  and  weeks  and  in  some  way  aid  them  through  community  recogni- 
tion. 

A  list  is  given  of  the  days  and  weeks  that  at  the  present  time  have 
active  recognition.  The  press  generally  notices  these  programs  and 
gives  them  publicity. 

National  days  and  weeks  touching  child  life: 

1.  September       School  Policy  by  Principals  and  Teachers 

2.  October  Educational  Week 

1  Home   Education 

2  Equalization  of  Educational  Opportunity  in  N.  C. 
7-13     Safety  First 

18-25     Fire    Prevention 
23-30     Good    Health    Week 
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3.     November        Children's    Book    Week 


4. 

December 

Child  Labor  Day 

January 

15-20     Thrift    Week 

5. 

January 

Child  Golden  Rule  Sunday 

6. 

February 

17     Child  Welfare  Day 

7. 

March 

Religious   Book  Week 

8. 

April 

22-28     Garden  Week 
20-28     Play  Week 
27     Boy  Week 
6-12     Kind  to  Animal  Week 

9, 

May 

Mother-Daughter  Week 
11-17     Better  Home  Week 
3-  9     Music  Week 
18     World's  Good  Will  Day 

XXV.    Speakers 

As  a  general  rule,  there  is  too  much  speaking  on  the  program  at  most 
gatherings.  All  tendencies  of  learning  are  to  develop  democracy  by  means 
of  action.  There  are  authorities  on  the  subject,  however,  who  may  en- 
lighten the  memhers,  inspire  them  to  do,  give  them  scientific  evidence, 
teach  them  "the  child." 

There  are  members  of  the  local  community  who  are  interested  and 
can  make  effective  talks.    Use  them. 

From  our  state  departments,  universities,  colleges,  institutions  of  all 
kinds  interested  in  the  child,  county  welfare,  education,  and  health 
officials,  and  numbers  of  citizens  giving  time  and  study  to  this  problem, 
we  can  gather  many  valuable  speakers.  From  time  to  time  national 
agents  are  near  by  and  may  be  used. 

As  suggested  in  "The  Program,"  it  would  be  good  to  have  two 
meetings  a  month,  one  devoted  to  a  speaker  giving  the  topic  in  general, 
the  second  devoted  to  discussion. 

XXVI.    Interchanging  of  Ideas 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication 
have  been  foremost  as  tools  of  progress.  National  association  meetings, 
state  gatherings,  local  conferences,  and  institutes,  all  form  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  interchanging  of  ideas. 

Never  lose  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  what  other  folks  are  doing 
along  this  line.  Send  representatives  to  all  meetings  where  possible  and 
insist  that  they  give  a  full  report  to  the  local  association.  Obtain  reports 
of  the  proceedings  from  national  and  state  organizations  discussing  your 
problems  and  studies. 

Try  to  have  something  to  give  to  others.  Through  this  interchange  of 
ideas,  the  best  moves  forward  and  the  useless  is  discarded. 


PART  FIVE 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  RENDERING 
SERVICE  TO  THE  HOME  AND  FAMILY: 

Child  Welfare  Organizations 

By  C.  C.  Carstens 
Director,  The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  New  York  City 


In  1921,  the  American  Child  Hygiene  Association  compiled  and  pub- 
lished a  digest  of  programs  of  national  organizations  carrying  on  some 
phase  of  child  welfare.  There  are  seventy-five  public  and  private 
agencies  in  this  list,  of  which  forty-seven  have  their  headquarters  in 
New  York,  twelve  in  Washington,  three  in  Philadelphia,  three  in  Boston, 
two  in  Chicago,  and  one  each  in  eight  other  cities  or  towns.  Several  of 
these  might  very  well  have  been  omitted  because  of  the  incidental  nature 
of  their  work  for  children.  But  as  the  programs  of  other  agencies  work- 
ing for  child  welfare  are  not  included,  this  number  of  national  organi- 
zations may  be  assumed  to  be  substantially  correct  and  factors  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  child  welfare  nationally  considered. 

Complexity  of  the  Field 

Although  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  well-organized  spec- 
ialties in  child  welfare  work,  there  is  probably  no  one  who  has  given 
this  situation  any  thought  who  would  defend  this  scheme  of  organization 
as  it  stands,  if  such  a  complex  field  may  be  said  to  be  organized  at  all. 
That  the  field  of  child  welfare  has  seventy-five  different  phases  is 
unthinkable  and  that  several  national  agencies  should  be  at  work  on  the 
same  phase  is  not  economical  in  money,  time  or  energy. 

It  is,  however,  much  easier  to  point  out  this  fact  than  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  In  the  field  of  child  health,  which  was  highly  specialized  and 
divided  up,  co-ordination  and  simplification  have  already  led  to  a  decided 
improvement.  Two  years  ago,  a  National  Child  Health  Council  was 
formed,  which  studies  and  co-ordinates  the  programs  of  six  other 
national  agencies  as  they  relate  to  child  health.  In  order  that  other 
co-ordinations  and  simplifications  may  come  about,  and  that  we  may  get 
an  understanding  of  the  programs  and  the  services  that  are  being 
undertaken  in  the  national  field,  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most 
significant  of  the  agencies  is  given.  In  making  this  choice  it  has  been 
our  aim  to  select  those  that  were  organized  primarily  for  some  phase  of 
child  welfare  work  and  that  have  made  themselves  felt  in  the  national 
field. 
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1.  The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  easily  the  most  important  national  children's  agency.  During 
its  ten  years  of  existence  it  has  profoundly  affected  the  child  life  of  the 
country. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  establishing  it,  it  is  required  to  investigate 
and  report  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child 
life.  By  a  recently  enacted  law  appropriating  money  under  certain  con- 
ditions to  the  various  states  for  the  protection  of  infant  life,  it  has  been 
designated  as  the  administrative  agency  of  the  federal  government  for 
this  work. 

The  Bureau  is  organized  as  follows: 

I.  Research  Divisions: 

1.  Hygiene — of  maternity,  infancy   and  childhood. 

2.  Industrial — employment    of    children    and    the    effect    of 
industrial  conditions  on  children. 

3.  Social   Service — the   defective,   dependent   and   delinquent 
child. 

II.  Service  Divisions: 

1.  Statistical 

2.  Publication — edits  reports,  has  charge  of  exhibit  material 
and  initiates  publicity. 

A  few  of  the  most  striking  contributions  during  its  first  decade  have 
been  the  development  of  the  service  of  the  Child  Welfare  Special  in  rural 
localities,  a  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  ten  representative 
juvenile  courts,  and  monographs  on  special  features  of  juvenile  court 
work,  a  series  of  infant  mortality  studies  in  various  cities,  a  study  of 
illegitimacy  as  a  social  question,  and  the  publication  of  a  model  law. 
Its  publications  now  number  107. 

2.  The    National   Children's    Home    and    Welfare    Association,   440   S. 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  national  organizations  to  enter  the  field. 
It  was  originally  chartered  in  1885  as  a  national  society  which  had  for 
its  purpose  the  establishment  and  development  of  state  children's  home 
societies  for  the  placement  and  adoption  of  homeless  children  into 
suitable  family  homes. 

Its  early  history  was  one  of  dissatisfaction  with  its  policies  because 
the  state  societies  it  had  helped  to  create  were  often  jealous  of  its 
prerogatives  and  resisted  the  power  which  the  charter  had  given  it. 
More  recently  its  history  has  been  more  tranquil.  It  has  been  reorgan- 
ized to  become  an  association  of  child  welfare  agencies,  each  independent 
of  supervision  or  control  by  the  national  body.     It  has  in  its  member- 
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ship  other  than  children's  home  societies,  but  its  chief  interest  remains 
in  the  placement  of  dependent  and  neglected  children,  principally  for 
adoption. 

3.     The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
ISO  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 

In  1915,  a  group  of  child  welfare  agencies  dealing  principally  with 
dependent  and  neglected  children  organized  a  Bureau  for  Exchange  of 
Information  among  Child-Helping  Agencies.  This  group  rapidly  grew 
in  numbers  and,  in  1920,  was  reorganized  to  become  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  creating  a  field  service  for  its  membership.  It  now 
has  93  members,  located  in  36  different  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  four  provinces  of  Canada.  Of  these,  80  are 
privately  supported  and  13  are  governmental.  Of  the  80  private  organi- 
eations,  46  are  statewide  in  their  work,  while  25  cover  areas  smaller  than 
states.  Of  the  13  governmental  agencies,  12  are  state  or  provincial 
organizations.  Of  the  United  States  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  is 
represented  in  the  League,  and  three-fourths  of  the  population. 

The  purpose  of  the  League  is  to  make  the  work  of  its  members  more 
efficient.  Each  member  remains  financially  and  organically  independent, 
but  the  League  has  established  a  central  business  office  from  which  its 
service  to  its  members  radiates. 

It  aims  to  secure  the  following  results: 

(a)  A  better  understanding  of  all  child  welfare  problems. 

(b)  The  formulation  and  improvement  of  standards  and  methods 

in  the  different  forms  of  work  with  children. 

(c)  Making  available  for  all  of  its  members  the  results  of  suc- 

cessful efforts  in  any  part  of  its  field. 

(d)  Providing  personnel  for  the  study  of  conditions  in  any  part 

of  its  field,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  child  welfare  and 

(e)  The  development  of  inter-society  and  international  service. 

4>.  The  National  Probation  Association, 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
This  organization  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  extending  and 
standardizing  probation  throughout  the  nation.  Until  last  year  its  service 
was  limited  to  such  educational  and  propaganda  work  as  could  be  done 
by  reports,  publications,  drafts  of  new  laws  and  annual  conferences. 
Last  year  it  was  reorganized  and  now  offers  field  service  to  the  various 
courts  using  probation  service.  Courts  dealing  with  adults  are  included 
in  its  service,  especially  domestic  relations  courts,  but  as  probation  has 
not  had  much  extension  so  far  beyond  the  juvenile  courts,  its  program  is 
still  largely  one  affecting  child  welfare. 
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5.  The  National   Child   Labor   Committee, 

105  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

This  organization  was  organized  in  1904  and  received  a  national 
charter  in  1907.  It  has  been  an  effective  instrument  in  promoting  higher 
standards  in  state  legislation  against  employment  of  children.  A  study 
of  child  labor  in  all  its  relations  has  led  it  into  a  more  general  children's 
field.  Here  it  has  made  studies  of  the  existing  situations  with  regard 
to  recreation,  public  health,  education,  dependency,  delinquency  and 
other  phases  of  a  community's  life  affecting  its  children.  A  number  of 
state  surveys  have  been  undertaken  in  the  general  field  of  child  welfare. 

This  Committee  was  particularly  influential  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  in 
1912,  and  in  the  enactment  of  two  federal  child  labor  laws,  both  of 
which  have  been  held  unconstitutional  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

6.  The  American  Child  Hygiene  Association, 

17th  and  F  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Formerly  it  was  organized  as  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  with  headquarters  in  Baltimore, 
but  a  few  years  ago  broadened  its  work  and  this  year  has  moved  its 
headquarters  to  Washington. 

This  Association  makes  studies  of  state  and  local  needs  as  they 
relate  to  the  health  of  mothers  and  children,  especially  during  the  pre- 
natal and  pre-school  period.  It  assists  in  the  education  of  public  opinion 
on  these  subjects  through  special  health  campaigns.  It  holds  vital  and 
stimulating  annual  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  pub- 
lishes Mother  and  Child,  which  is  the  only  special  children's  magazine 
in  social  work  with  a  national  clientele. 

7.  Child  Health  Organization   of  America, 

370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

This  organization  aims  to  promote  health  education  in  the  schools, 
because  it  believes  that  in  that  way  it  can  reach  children  at  the  age 
where  they  may  become  intelligent  agents  for  the  safeguarding  of  their 
own  health.     "Its  object  is  action  rather  than  academic  discussion." 

Through  its  literature,  which  is  intelligently  prepared,  and  graph- 
ically and  often  beautifully  illustrated,  through  its  health  clown, 
"ChoCho,"  and  its  health  fairy  it  has  taught  impressive  lessons  in  nutri- 
tion and  in  the  safeguarding  of  health  to  thousands  of  school  children. 

8.  The  National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries 

National  Office:  289  Fourth   Avenue,  New   York 
This  Federation  was  organized  in  1898  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  various  day  nurseries  in  the  country  into  a  united  effort  to  improve 
the  daily  care  of  the  children  intrusted  to  them. 
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Its  work  is  done  largely  by  education  through  conferences.  A 
national  conference  is  held  once  in  two  years.  Its  Mid-West  Center  in 
Chicago,  New  England  Center  in  Boston,  Mid-East  Center  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  Center,  as  well  as  its  local  associations,  hold  two 
or  more  conferences  each  year.  Although  the  day  nursery  serves  mainly 
the  pre-school  child,  the  Federation  stresses  health  and  suitable  educa- 
tion of  all  the  children  of  the  family. 

9.  The  Big  Brother  Movement,  Inc., 

National  Headquarters,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

10.  The  Big  Sisters, 

National  Headquarters,  164  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 
The  general  purposes  of  these  two  organizations  coincide  for  the  two 
sexes.  They  aim  to  organize  and  direct  the  efforts  of  individual  men 
and  women  to  befriend  individual  children  that  have  been  brought  before 
a  juvenile  court  because  of  some  delinquency.  On  the  basis  of  this 
friendly  interest  these  boys  and  girls  are  helped  to  gain  a  better  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  moral  development  than  if  left  friendless  in  their 
menacing  environment. 

11.  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

12.  Girl  Scouts,  Inc., 

189  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

These  two  organizations,  each  in  its  own  way,  seek  to  give  the  boy  or 
girl  a  rounded-out,  physical,  mental  and  moral  development.  They  aim 
to  reach  the  child  before  there  has  been  any  such  breakdown  as  brings 
him  to  the  agencies  just  previously  mentioned.  The  outdoor  activities 
associated  with  athletics,  hiking,  camping,  gardening  and  nature  lore 
are  made  to  contribute  to  the  teaching  of  the  rules  of  health.  In  the 
case  of  boys,  patriotism,  courage  and  self-reliance  are  the  qualities 
aimed  at;  in  the  case  of  girls,  assistance  in  the  home  is  one  of  the 
qualities  dwelt  upon.  Both  of  these  agencies  have  an  important  place 
in  the  preventive  work  of  a  community's  child  welfare  program. 

13.  Camp  Fire  Girls, 

31  E.  17th  Street,  New  York. 
The  purposes  of  this  organization  are  akin  to  those  of  the  Girl 
Scouts,  but  this  one  "aims  first  to  develop  the  home  spirit,  and  to  find 
the  romance,  the  beauty  and  adventure  in  everyday  life.  It  meets  the 
need  in  the  adolescent  girl  for  ritual  and  ceremony,  and  develops  the 
imagination  and  the  creative  by  its  symbolism  and  craft  work.  It 
makes  homely  tasks  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living." 
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14.  The  Boys  Club  Federation 

110  W.  40th  Street,  New  York. 
This  Federation  has  an  affiliated  membership  of  about  160  boys' 
clubs  throughout  the  country.  By  means  of  educational  printed  matter, 
an  employment  exchange  for  workers  with  boys,  a  field  service  among 
the  clubs,  and  boy-life  surveys,  the  work  among  boys  and  particularly 
the   "underprivileged"   is   promoted. 

The  National  Child  Health  Council, 
Washington 
In  this  jungle  of  national  child  welfare  agencies,  the  work  of  a  part 
of  which  has  been  briefly  described,  there  are  coming  about  certain 
affiliations  and  simplifications  which  are  an  earnest  of  better  days.  The 
one  previously  referred  to  and  the  most  significant  so  far  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Child  Health  Council  "to  co-ordinate  the  activities 
relating  to  the  health  of  the  child  from  the  beginning  of  the  pre-natal 
period  through  early  adolescence."  This  Council  consists  of  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organizations  that  are  members,  which  so  far  are: 

1.  American  Child  Hygiene  Association. 

2.  Child  Health  Organization  of  America. 

3.  American    Red   Cross. 

4.  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

5.  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

6.  National   Tuberculosis   Association. 

The  plans,  programs,  itineraries  and  literature  of  the  above  agencies 
are  cleared  through  the  executive  offices  as  far  as  they  relate  to  child 
health.  The  work  of  the  first  two  agencies  mentioned  has  become  even 
more  united. 

A  few  tentative  co-ordinations  exist  in  other  specialties  but  have  not 
gone  far  enough  to  warrant  public  recognition.  The  origin  of  these 
agencies  has  not  as  a  rule  been  due  to  fission  or  jealousy.  A  new  group 
interested  in  promoting  nationally  a  new  phase  of  child  welfare  has  too 
often  proceeded  to  set  up  its  new  machinery  and  then  later,  perhaps, 
begun  to  study  the  work  of  its  neighbors.  Before  any  more  national  child 
welfare  agencies  are  created  let  us,  in  the  spirit  of  self-denial,  seek  to 
enrich  the  programs  of  some  of  those  now  in  existence. 

Brief  Mention 

Sometimes  the  child  welfare  work  is  only  a  part  of  the  program. 
The  American  Humane  Association  (Albany)  devotes  some  of  its  time 
to  children,  but  humane  societies  with  a  few  exceptions  seem  increas- 
ingly to  emphasize  work  for  animal  protection.  The  American  School 
Hygiene  Association  (Pittsburgh)  has  been  in  existence  for  thirteen 
years  to  bring  to  educators  and  parents  the  best  information  for  pro- 
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moting  and  preserving  better  physical  and  mental  health  to  school 
children.  In  its  program  is  included  sex  education,  to  which  the  work 
of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  (New  York)  has  made 
important  contributions.  The  work  of  the  Mothers'  Congress  and 
Parent-Teachers'  Association,  Washington,  is  broader  in  its  scope  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  children,  but  overlaps  the  child  welfare  field  of  the 
last  two  mentioned. 

The  National  Child  Welfare  Association  (New  York)  makes  its 
largest  contribution  through  the  production  and  sale  of  posters,  educa- 
tional panels  and  other  graphic  material  for  educational  campaigns. 
The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  (New  York), 
organized  since  1906,  promotes  recreation  for  young  and  old  and  helps 
communities  to  establish  recreational  systems  to  be  supported  by  public 
funds.  The  National  Florence  Crittenden  Mission  (Washington)  consists 
of  about  seventy  cooperating  homes  which  have  been  established  for 
the  rescue  of  unfortunate  girls  and  for  the  maternity  and  other  tem- 
porary care  of  mothers  and  babies.  Nor  should  the  boys'  work  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  work  for  girls  in  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  be  forgotten  in  casting  up  the  national 
program. 
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PART  SIX 


BIBLIOGAAPHIES  AND  METHODS  OF 
PROCEDURE. 

I.    Selected  Biobliography 

The  better  informed  we  are  the  more  intelligently  we  can  work.  A 
selected  list  of  books  for  parents  and  teachers  is  herewith  presented. 
While  each  group  may  not  be  able  to  purchase  all  of  these  volumes,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  obtain  as  many  of  them  as  possible  for  individual 
and  local  use. 

Many  of  these  are  listed  for  use  in  the  programs.  The  University 
Library  will  furnish  many  of  them  through  the  package  library  plan. 
Personal  or  group  ownership  is  valuable.  Have  each  member  purchase 
and  present  a  volume  to  the  group.  The  books  may  be  kept  for  other 
studies  and  from  time  to  time  volumes  may  be  added. 

Select  those  books  that  will  best  satisfy  your  needs.  Pass  them  on 
to  others  for  study  and  service. 

Some  Selected  Books  of  Value  to  Parents  and  Teachers 

The  Child:  His  Nature  and  His  Needs,  edited  by  M.  V.  O'Shea.     Chil- 
dren's Foundation.    1925.    $1.00. 
One   of   the   outstanding    volumes    for   child    study.     It    attempts    to 

bridge  the  gap  between  scientific  knowledge  of  the  child  and  parental 

practices.    The  chapters  are  contributed  by  wellknown  authorities  in  the 

various    fields    of    child    study.     An    invaluable    asset    for    parent    and 

teacher  study  groups. 

Meeting  your  Child's  Problems,  by  Miriam  F.  Scott.    Little,  Brown  Co. 
$2.00. 
Presents   in   an   elementary   way   the    fundamentals   of   child    study. 

Full  of  good  thoughts  and  suggestive  materials.    Emphasis  is  given  to 

positive  and   negative  trends   in  child  activities. 

Character  Training  in  Childhood,  by  Mary  S.  Haviland.   Small,  Maynard 
and  Co.     $2.00. 
An  interesting  presentation  of  the  problems  of  childhood.    Character 

training  is  treated  from  individual  and  social  applications. 

The  Pre-School  Child,  by  Arnold  Gesell.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1.90. 
An  authority  on  the  subject   presents,   in  a  scientific   and  effective 

way,  the  pre-school  child  in  relation  to  public  hygiene  and  education. 

The  book  is  outstanding  for  its  value  to  the  parent.    Parental  education 

also  receives  attention. 
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Psychology  of  the  Pre-School  Child,  by  Bird  T.  Baldwin  and  Sorle  I. 
Stecher.    Appleton.    1925.    $2.75. 

The  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
institutions  for  experiments  in  p  re-school  child  life.  The  book  by  Bald- 
win and  Stecher  is  an  exhaustive  presentation  of  many  results  achieved 
by  the  Research  Station.  It  is  valuable  in  content  and  practical  in 
application. 
Education  Through  Play,  by  Henry  S.  Curtis.  Macmillan  Co.   1917.  $1.50. 

Presenting  many  play  opportunities  for  school  and  community  life. 
Stressing  educational  values  of  play  and  its  ability  to  aid  in  solving 
delinquency  and  other  social   problems. 

Manual  of  Play,  by   William   B.    Forbush.    George   W.   Jacobs   &   Co. 
1914.    $2.00. 

Develops  many  interesting  and  practical  suggestions  for  promoting 
play  in  the  home,  playroom,  and  playground.  Lists  many  games  and 
forms  of  play  activity. 

Education  by  Plays  and  Games,  by  George  E.  Johnson.    Ginn  and  Co. 
1907.    $1.44. 

Practical  suggestions  and  many  descriptive  games,  presenting  edu- 
cational values  of  play  and  wholesome  recreation. 

The  Play  Way,  by  H.  Caldwell  Cools.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    1917. 

$4.00. 

An  unusually  interesting  presentation  of  the  play  tendencies  with 
many  practical  suggestions  to  use  them  for  constructive  character 
building.    Of  special  value  to  those  working  with  children. 

Spontaneous  and  Supervised  Play  in  Childhood,  by  Alice  Corbin  Sies. 
The  Macmillan  Co.    1922.  $1.90. 

Miss  Sies  gives  a  study  of  the  social  and  educational  values  of 
spontaneous  play  under  supervision.  Interesting  and  practical  for  play- 
ground leaders. 

Play  in  Education,  by  Joseph  Lee.   The  Macmillan  Co.    1915.   $1.80. 

Mr.  Lee  has  been  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  field  of  play  for  a 
long  time.  In  this  volume  he  treats  play  from  the  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  social  values  to  child  life.  It  forms  a  very  interesting  piece 
of  work. 

Being  Well  Born,  by  Michael  F.  Guyer.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co.    1916.    $2.00. 

A  clear  presentation  of  the  facts  and  elementary  principles  of 
heredity.  The  trend  of  the  volume  is  for  race  betterment  and  advance- 
ment. Here  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  treatise  on  heredity  and 
eugenics. 
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Child  Hygiene,  by  S.  Josephine  Baker.  Harper  and  Bros.  1925.  $5.00. 
The  movement  of  child  hygiene  is  treated  in  a  very  full  and  inter- 
esting manner.  The  volume  presents  studies  in  child  welfare  from  the 
prenatal  period  through  the  school  age.  It  is  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  field. 

Fundamentals  of  Child  Study,  by  E.   A.   Kirkpatrick.    The   Macmillan 
Co.     New  Edition.    1917.   $1.90. 
May  be  used   as   a  text   for   study  groups.    It   gives   a   rather   full 
presentation  of  most  of  the  factors  in  human  development.     It  is  prac- 
tical and  stresses  the  psychological  phases  of  child  study. 
Living  with  Our  Children,  by  Clara  D.  Pierson.    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 
1923.     $2.00. 
Contains  many  helpful  suggestions  along  the  lines  of  everyday  prob- 
lems confronting  the  mother  in  the  home.    Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  problems  of  discipline  and  management.    It  is   written  in   a  style 
enjoyable  to  mothers. 

Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  by  Felix  Adler.    Appleton  and  Co.    1892. 
$2.00. 
While  this  volume  deals  with  children  beyond  the  pre-school  age,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  contributions  to  the  field  of  moral  instruction  of  chil- 
dren.   It  will  be  of  genuine  value  to  all  parents  and  teachers. 
Mothers  and  Children,  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.   Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
1914.    $1.90. 
A    book    of    essays    dealing    with    child    problems.       Its    aim    is    to 
create  a  harmonious  home  relationship.    The  very  fact  of  the  author- 
ship insures  its  value. 

The  Neglected  Age;  the  Child  from  Two  to  Six,  by  B.  S.  Denzer.  Child 
Health  Library.    Robert  K.  Haas,  Inc.     1924.    30cts. 
A  plea  for  supervision  and  study  of  this  neglected  period.    Stress 
is  given  to  the  physical  and  mental  hygiene  phases  of  child  welfare. 
Tour  Child   Today   and    Tomorrow,   by   Sidonie   M.    Gruenberg.    J.    B. 
Lippincott   Co.     1913.     $1.75. 
From    actual    home    and    parental    experiences    and    with    scientific 
knowledge  as  a  basis,  this  volume  presents  a  splendid  treatment  of  the 
daily  problems  in  child  life  arising  for  parents. 

Outlines  of  Child  Study,  edited  by  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.  1922.  $1.80. 
This  volume  has  had  wide  use  in  teacher-training  courses  and  child- 
study  groups.  It  is  "a  manual  for  parents  and  teachers  compiled  by  the 
Child  Study  Association."  Fifty-one  topics  are  given,  outlines  suggested, 
and  reading  references  listed. 
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Talks  to  Mothers,  by  Angelo  Patri.    D.  Appleton  and  Co.     1923.    SOcts. 

This  little  volume  is  made  up  of  reprints  from  newspaper  articles 
written  by  the  author  to  inspire  in  parents  and  teachers  a  better  attitude 
and  understanding  of  child  life. 

The  Family  and  Its  Members,  by  Anna  Garlen  Spencer.    J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Co.     1923.     $2.00. 

One  of  the  programs  for  study  presents  the  family  relations.  The 
author  has  written  a  volume  showing  and  interpreting  the  inter-relations 
of  the  members  in  a  family  group. 

Psychology   of   the    Child,  by   David    Mitchell.    Child    Health   Library. 
Robert  K.  Haas,  Inc.    30cts. 

Presents  a  brief  summary  of  child  psychology.  It  is  one  of  a  series 
of  ten  small  volumes  on  child  training. 


A  list  of  interesting  and  valuable  books  on  the  health  of  parents  and 
children  is  given.   They  are  all  worth  possessing. 
The  Health-Care  of  the  Baby,  by  Louis  Fisher.   Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co. 

1906.     $1.00. 
The  Health  of  the  Runabout  Child,  by  William  P.  Lucas.    The  Mac- 

millan  Co.    1923.    $1.75. 
The  Healthy  Child  from  Two  to  Seven,  by  Francis  H.  MacCarthy.    The 

Macmillan  Co.    1922.    $1.75. 
Healthy  Mothers, 
Healthy  Babies, 
Healthy  Children,    by  S.  Josephine  Baker,  Little  Brown  and  Co.  1923. 

$1.25. 
Communicable  Diseases  of  Childhood,  by  Stafford  McLean.   Child  Health 

Library.     Robert  K.  Haas,  Inc.    1924.   30cts. 
The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children,  by  L.  Emmett  Holt.    D.  Appleton 

and  Co.    1918.     $1.25. 
Feeding  the  Family,  by  M.  S.  Rose.    The  Macmillan  Co.    1916.   $2.40. 
Hygiene  of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth,  by  Thaddeus  R.  Hyatt.    Child  Health 

Library.     Robert  K.  Haas,  Inc.    30cts. 

Teeth,  Diet  and  Health,  by  Kent  H.  Thomas.    The  Century  Co.    1923. 

$2.00. 

What  Children  of  Various  Ages  Should  Eat,  by  Lucy  H.  Gillett.  Child 
Health  Library.    Robert  K.  Haas,  Inc.     1924.     30cts. 

Food  for  Young  Children,  by  C.  L.  Hunt.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  717.    1916. 

The  Sexual  Life  of  the  Child,  by  Albert  Moll.  The  Macmillan  Co.  1912. 
$2.00. 
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Acts  and  feelings  due  to  sex.  A  very  valuable  treatise  for  anyone 
interested  in  sex  education. 

Other  books  of  value  on  sex  education  may  include: 
The  Laws  of  Sex,  by  Edith  H.  Hooker.    Richard  G.  Badger.   1921.  $5.00. 
For  Girls  and  the  Mothers  of  Girls,  by  Mary  G.  Hood.    Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.    1914.    $1.75. 
Biology  of  Sex,  by  T.  W.  Galloway.    D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.    1913.   $1.24. 
The  Father  and  His  Boy,  by  T.  W.  Galloway.    Association  Press,  1921. 
$1.00. 

Sex  Education,  by  Maurice  Bigelow.    The  Macmillan  Co.    1916.    $1.60. 

A  few  books  dealing  with  the  unadjusted  child  are  presented: 
The  Nervous  Child,  by  H.  C.  Cameron.    Oxford  Press.    1919.    $1.70. 
The  Delinquent  Child  and  the  Home,  by  Sophronisba  Breckenridge  and 

Edith  Abbott.    Russell  Sage  Foundation.    1912.    $2.00. 
Backward  Children,  by  Arthur  Holmes.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co.    1915.    $2.00. 
Problems  of  Child  Welfare,  by  George  B.  Mangold.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

1914.    $2.75. 
Youth  in  Conflict,  by   Miriam   Van   Waters.    Republic   Publishing   Co. 
1925.     $1.00. 
The  Child  Study  Association  of  America  is  producing  some  of  the 
best  material  available  for  group  and  individual  study. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  series  of  pamphlets  on  Studies  in 
Child  Training.    The  following  pamphlets  are  for  purchase  at  ten  cents 
each  : 
The    Use   of  Money  Obedience 

Truth   and  Falsehood  Punishment 

Health  Imagination 

Training  of  the  Preschool  Child  Habit 

Answering  Children's  Questions  Curiosity 

This  association  also  publishes  an  interesting  magazine,  Child  Study, 
annual  subscription  price,  $1.00. 

It  offers  assistance  in  many  other  ways  to  interested  groups  and 
individuals.  Address:  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  54  W. 
74th  St.,  New  York  City. 

II.  Author  Index 

Addresses  of  publishers  are  given  in  Publishers'  Directory,  Section 
III,  Part  Six.  When  author's  name  is  not  given  the  book  is  listed  alpha- 
betically according  to  the  title. 

Adler,  Felix.     Moral  Instruction  to  Children.    Appleton.  Program  III. 
and  Program  XIV. 
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All  About  Wills.    Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Program  VIII. 

Bailey,  Carolyn  Sherwin.    For  the  Storyteller.    Bradley.    Program  XII. 

Stories  Children  Need.    Bradley.    Program  XII. 

Baker,  Edna  D.  Parenthood  and  Child  Nurture.  Macmillan.  Program 
III. 

Baker,  S.  Josephine.    Healthy  Mothers.    Little,   Brown.    Program   IV. 

Healthy  Babies.    Little,   Brown.    Program   IV. 

Healthy  Children.    Little,  Brown.    Program  IV. 

The  Growing  Child.    Harper.    Program  IV  and 

Program  VIII. 

Baldwin,  B.  T.,  and  Stecher,  S.  I.  The  Psychology  of  the  Pre-School 
Child.    Appleton.    Program  V. 

Bancroft,  Jessie  D.  Games  for  Playground,  Home,  School,  and  Gym- 
nasium.   Macmillan.    Program  XI. 

Baxter,  L.  H.   Toys  and  Useful  Articles.   Bruce  Pub.  Co.   Program  XII. 

Bayley,  Mary  E.  Practical  Talks  on  the  Care  of  Children.  Dutton. 
Program  VI. 

Beard,  Patten.    Jolly  Book  of  Playcraft.    Stokes.    Program  XII. 

Brown,  Alan.   The  Normal  Child.   Century.   Program  III. 

Bruce,  H.  Addington.   Handicaps  of  Childhood.   Dodd.    Program  XV. 

Bryant,  Sarah  Cone.   Stories  to  Tell  Children.   Houghton.  Program  XII. 

_ How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children.  Houghton.  Pro- 
gram  XII. 

Burchenal,  Elizabeth.   Dances  of  the  People.   Schirmer.   Program  XII. 

Burnham,  Wm.  H.  The  Normal  Mind.  Appleton.  Program  V  and  Pro- 
gram XV. 

Cabot,  Ella  Lyman.   Seven  Ages  of  Childhood.    Houghton.    Program  II. 

Cameron,  H.  C.  The  Nervous  Child.  Oxford  Press.  Programs  IV,  IX, 
and  XV. 

Cather.  Educating  by  Storytelling.   World  Book  Co.    Program  XII. 

Child  Health  Association  Publications.  Programs  VI,  VII,  VIII,  XIII, 
XIV. 

Child:  His  Nature  and  His  Needs.  Children's  Foundation.   Program  XV. 

Child  and  the  Kindergarten.   Government  Printing  Office.   Program  XX. 

Clark,  Imogen.    Suppose  We  Play.    Crowell.    Program  XL 

Cleveland,  Elizabeth.  Training  the  Toddler.  Lippincott.  Programs  VIII 
and  XV. 

Cody,  Bertha  C.  The  Way  Life  Begins.  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association.     Program  II. 
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Conklin,  E.  G.  Heredity  and  Environment.  Princeton  Univ.  Pr.  Pro- 
gram  II. 

Collins,  A.  Frederick.    Handicraft  for  Boys.    Stokes.    Program  XII. 

Cools,  H.  Caldwell.   The  Play  Way.   Stokes.   Program  X. 

Cowles,  J.  D.     The  Art  of  Storytelling.    McClurg.     Program  XII. 

Crampton,  C.  W.     Folk  Dance  Book.     A.  S.  Barnes.    Program  XII. 

Dramatic  Games  and  Dances  for  Little  Children. 

A.  S.  Barnes.    Program  XII. 

Crampton,  C.  W.,  with  music  by  Elizabeth  Rose  Fogg,  Choice  Rhythms 
for  Youthful  Dances.    A.  S.  Barnes.    Program  XII. 

Crampton,  C.  W.,  and  Wollaston,  Mary  A.  Song  Play  Book.  A.  S. 
Barnes.    Program  XII. 

Curiosity.    Child  Study  Association.    Programs  XIII  and  XIV. 

Curtis,  H.  S.    Education  Through  Play.    Macmillan.  Program  X. 

Dank,  M.  C.    Toy  Patterns.    Manual  Arts  Press.   Program  XII. 

Day  Nursery  and  Pre-School  Child.  In  Mother  and  Child.  Program 
XIX. 

Denzer,  B.  S.  The  Neglected  Age;  the  Child  from  Two  to  Six.  Haas. 
Program  VII. 

Dewey,  John.    How  We  Think.    Heath.    Program  V. 

Draper,  George.  School,  Church  and  Home  Games.  Association  Press. 
Program  XI. 

Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield.    The  Home  Maker.    Harcourt.    Program  III. 

Mothers  and  Children.    Holt.    Program  III. 

Fisher,  Louis.  Health — Care  of  the  Baby.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  In  select- 
ed Bibliography. 

Forbes,  Mildred  P.  Good  Citizenship  Through  Storytelling.  Program 
XII. 

Forbush,  W.  B.  The  Home  and  Education  of  Children.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls. Program  III. 

Manual  of  Play.   Jacobs.    Programs  X  and  XI. 

— - - Truth  Telling:  Children's  Lies.  Abingdon.  Pro- 
gram XIII. 

Gates,  Arthur  I.  Psychology  for  Students  of  Education.  Macmillan. 
Program  IX. 

Geister,  Edna.    What  Shall  We  Play.   Doran.    Program  XI. 

Gesell,  Arnold.   Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education.    Ginn.    Program 

IX. 
The   Mental   Growth    of  the   Pre-School  Child. 

Macmillan.    Program  V. 
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The  Pre-School  Child.   Program  III.    Houghton. 


Programs   III   and   VII. 
Gillett,  Lucy  H.    What  Children  of  Various  Ages  Should  Eat.    Haas. 

Program  VIII. 
Groves,  E.  R.    Personality  and  Social  Adjustment.    Longmans,  Green. 

Program  XVI. 
Wholesome  Childhood.   Houghton.   Programs  IX  and 

XV. 
Gruenberg,  Sidonie  M.    Sons  and  Daughters.    Child  Study  Association. 

Program  XVI. 
Your  Child  Today  and  Tomorrow.    Lippincott. 

Program   XIV. 
Gulick,  L.  H.     The  Philosophy  of  Play.    Scribner's.    Program  X. 
Guyer,  Michael.  Being  Well  Born.  Bobbs-Merrill.   Program  II. 
Habit   Clinics  for    the    Child   of  Pre-School   Age.    Children's    Bureau. 

Program  XIII. 
Hall,  A.  Neely.   Handicraft  for  Handy  Boys.   Lothrop.     Program  XII. 
Home-Made   Games  and  Equipment.    Lothrop. 

Program  XII. 

Outdoor  Craftsmen.    Lothrop.    Program  XII. 

Hall,  A.   Neely  and   Perkins,   Dorothy.    Handicraft  for  Handy   Girls. 

Lothrop.   Program  XII. 
Handcraft.    Playground  and  Recreation  Association.    Program  XII. 
Harris,   Newton   F.     Graded   Games   and   Rhythmic   Exercises.    A.   S. 

Barnes.    Program  XII. 

Harrison,  Elizabeth.   A  Study  of  Child  Nature.    Macmillan.  Program  V. 
Hassler,  H.  E.,  and  Scott,  E.  C.   Graded  List  of  Stories  to  Tell  or  Bead 
Aloud.    American  Library  Association.    Program  XII. 

Haviland,   Mary.    Character   Training   in  Childhood.    Small,   Maynard. 

Programs   IV,   V,   XIV,   XVI. 
Health    Training    of    the   Pre-School   Child.     Child    Study    Association. 

Program  VI. 

Hofer,  Mari.  Popular  Folk  Dances  and  Games.  Flanagan.  Program  XII. 
Holt,  L.  Emmett.    Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.    Appleton.  Program 
VIII. 

How  the  Kindergartens  Make  Americans.  Bureau  of  Education.  Program 
XX. 

How  to  Arouse  Public  Interest  in  Kindergartens.   Government  Printing 

Office.    Program  XX. 
Hunt,  C.  L.    Food  for   Young   Children.    Farmers'   Bulletin   No.   717. 

Government  Printing  Office.    Program  VIII. 
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Hunt,  C.  W.  What  Shall  We  Read  to  the  Children.  Houghton.  Pro- 
gram  XII. 

Hyatt,  Thaddeus  P.  flow  Children  Ought  to  Grow.  Haas.  Program 
IV. 

Johnson,  Edith  C.   The  Home  Kindergarten.   Abingdon.  Program  XX. 

Johnson,  George  E.   Education  by  Play  and  Games.   Ginn.    Program  X. 

Johnson,  Harriet.  A  Nursery  School  Experiment.  Bureau  of  Experi- 
ments.    Program    XIX. 

Kilpatrick,  W.  H.    Foundations  of  Method.    Macmillan.  Program  IX. 

Kindergarten  Ideals  in  Home  and  School.  Bureau  of  Education.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.    Program  XX. 

Kindergarten  and  Health.    Government  Printing  Office. 

Kindergartens  Pa^t  and  Present.  Bureau  of  Education.  Government 
Printing  Office.    Program  XX. 

Kirkpatrick,  E.  A.  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study.  Macmillan.  Program 
II. 

Koch,  Fritz.  Paper  Toys.  Koch  Paper  Toy  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Program 
XII. 

Kunow,  C.  A.    American  School  Toys.    Bruce  Pub.  Co.    Program  XII. 

Lay,  Wilfrid.    The  Child's  Unconscious  Mind.   Dodd.    Program  XV. 

Lee,  Joseph.    Play  in  Education.    Macmillan.   Program  X. 

Lucas,  W.  P.  The  Health  of  the  Runabout  Child.  Macmillan.  Programs 
IV,  V,  VIII,  IX,  XVI. 

McLean,  Stafford.  Communicable  Diseases  of  Childhood.  Haas.  Pro- 
gram VII. 

McMillan,  Margaret.     The  Nursery  School.   Dutton.    Program  XIX. 

MacCarthy,  Francis  H.  Healthy  Children  from  Two  to  Seven.  Mac- 
millan.   Programs   IV   and   VIII. 

Martin,  Lillian  J.,  and  Gruchy,  Clare  de.  Mental  Training  for  the  Pre- 
School  Child.    Harr  Wagner  Co.  Program  V. 

Mitchell,  David.   Psychology  of  the  Child.   Haas.    Program  V. 

Moore,  H.  W.  Manual  Training  Toys  for  Boys'  Workshop.  Manual 
Arts  Press.    Program  XII. 

Moses,  Irene  E.  Phillips.  Rhythmic  Action,  Plays  and  Dances.  Bradley. 
Program  XII. 

National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries  Publications.  Programs  XIX 
and  XX. 

Nursery  School  as  a  Child  Builder.   In  Mother  and  Child.   Program  XIX. 
Owen,  Grace.    Nursery  School  Education.    Dutton.    Program  XIX. 
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Parents'  Responsibility  for  the  Preparation  of  Children  for  School. 
Bureau  of  Education  Publication.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Program  XX. 

Patri,  Angelo.   Talks  to  Mothers.  Appleton.   Program  III  and  XIV. 

._ Child  Training.   Appleton.  Program  XIII. 

Peters,  Lula  H.    Diet  for  Children.    Dodd.    Program  VIII. 

Peterson,  L.  C.  Educational  Toys.   Manual  Arts  Press.   Program  XII. 

Pierson,  Clara  D.  Living  With  Our  Children.  Dutton.  Programs  XIV 
and  XVI. 

Playground   and   Recreation   Association   Publications.    Program  XI. 

Pre-First  Grade  Training.  Bureau  of  Education  Publication.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.    Program  XX. 

Progressive  Education  Publication.    Program  XIX. 

Rose,  M.  S.   Feeding  the  Family.    Macmillan.  Program  VIII. 

Safety  Education  and  the  Pre-School  Child.  In  Child  Welfare  Magazine. 
Program  VII. 

St.  John,  E.  P.  Stories  and  Story  Telling.   Pilgrim  Press.   Program  XII. 

Scott,  Miriam  F.  How  to  Know  Your  Child.  Little,  Brown.  Program 
XV. 

Meeting  Your  Child's  Problems.    Little,  Brown. 

Programs    V,   XIII,   XIV,   XVI. 

Shedlock,  Marie.    Art  of  the  Storyteller.    Appleton.    Program  XII. 

Sies,  Alice  C.  Spontaneous  and  Supervised  Play  in  Childhood.  Program 
X. 

Spencer,  Anna  Garlin.  The  Family  and  Its  Members.  Lippincott. 
Program   III. 

Stecher,  W.  A.    Games  and  Dances.  J.  J.  McVey.   Program  XII. 

Stevens,  D.  H.    Home  Guide  to  Reading.    Drake.    Program  XII. 

Stevinson,  E.    The  Open  Air  School.    Dutton.    Program  XIX. 

Sully,  James.    Studies  of  Childhood.    Appleton.   Program   XIII. 

Tanner,  A.  E.    The  Child.    Rand,  McNally.    Program  V. 

Thatcher,  W.  Edward.  Making  Tin  Can  Toys.  Lippincott.  Program  XII. 

Thomas,  Kurt  H.    Teeth,  Diet  and  Health.   Century.   Program  VI. 

Thorn,  D.  A.    Child  Management.    Children's   Bureau.    Program  XIII. 

Waddle,  Charles  W.  Introduction  to  Child  Psychology.  Houghton.  Pro- 
gram II. 

Watson,  John  B.  Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Behaviorist. 
Lippincott.    Program  IX. 

__  Behaviorism.   People's  Institute.   Program  IX. 

West,  Mrs.  Max.   The  Pre-School  Age.   Children's  Bureau.   Program  IV. 
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When  Mother  Lets  Us  Series.    Moffat,  Yard.    Program  XI. 

White,  W.  A.   Mental  Hygiene  of  Childhood.    Little,  Brown.    Programs 

II  and  V. 
Wiggin,  Kate  D.    Children's  Rights.    Houghton.    Program  XIII. 
Wile,  Ira  S.   Challenge  of  Childhood.    Seltzer.    Programs  XIV  and  XV. 
Williams,  Carrie.    Tin  Can  Toys  and  How  to  Make   Them.    Williams. 

St.  Louis. 
Wood,  Walter.    Children's  Play  and  Its  Place  in  Education.    Duffield. 

Program  X. 
Wood,  Mary  Wollaston.    Nezv  Song  Plays  to  Old  Tunes.    A.  S.  Barnes. 

Program    XII. 
Woodworth,   Robert  S.    Psychology.    Holt.    Program   IX. 
Wyche,  Ft.  T.  Some  Great  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them.  Newson,  N.  Y. 
Program   XII. 

III.    Publishers*  Directory 

Abingdon  Press.  The  Abingdon  Press,  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
American  Child  Health  Association,  532  17th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Library  Association  Pub.  Board,  86  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago, 

111. 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Appleton.   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  35  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
Association  Press.   The  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

City. 
Badger.      Richard   G.    Badger    (The   Gorham   Press),   100   Charles   St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Barnes.   A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  7  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Bobbs-Merrill.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  185  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Bradley,  Milton.     Milton  Bradley  Company,  49  Willow  St.,  Springfield, 

Mass. 
Bruce.     Bruce  Publishing  Company,  129  Michigan  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  144  W.  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Century.    The  Century  Company,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Child  Study  Association  of  America,  54  West  74th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Children's  Foundation,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
Crowell.    T.   Y.    Crowell   Publishing  Co.,  393  Fourth   Ave.,  New  York 

City. 
Dodd,  Mead.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Fourth  Ave.  &  30th  St.,  New  York 

City. 
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Doran.    George  H.  Doran  &  Co.,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Drake.    Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Duffield.     Duffield  &  Co.,  211  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dutton.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Flanagan.     A.  Flanagan  Co.,  920  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls.   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

City. 
Ginn.   Ginn  &  Co.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Government   Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.   C. 
Haas.     R.  K.  Haas,  Inc.,  218  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Harcourt,  Brace.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1  West  47th  St.,  New  York 

City. 
Harper.    Harper  &  Brothers,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  City. 
Heath.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  63  N.  Pryor  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Holt.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  19  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Houghton  Mifflin.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Jacobs.    Geo.  W.  Jacobs   (See  Macrae-Smith  Company.) 
Lippincott.    J.   B.   Lippincott   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Penn. 
Little,  Brown.   Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Longmans,  Green.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

City. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &   Shepard,  273-275  Congress   St.,  Boston,   Mass. 
Macmillan.   The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Macrae-Smith  Company,  1712-1714  Ludlow  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Madison  Square,  New  York  CHy. 
McClure.    The  McClure  Company,  New  York  City. 
McClurg.   A.  C.  McClurg,  330  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  30  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Oxford.    Oxford  University  Press,  35  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
People's   Institute.    People's   Institute,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Pilgrim  Press.   Pilgrim  Press,  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  315  Fourth  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Princeton    University    Press,    Princeton,    N.   J. 
Progressive  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rand,  McNally.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Republic.    Republic  Publishing  Co.,  421  W.  21st  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
Schirmer.    G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  3  East  43rd  St.,  New  York  City. 
Seltzer.    Thomas  Seltzer,  5  West  50th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Small,  Maynard.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  41  Mount  Vernon  St.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Stokes.    Frederick  A.  Stokes,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Wagner.    Harr  Wagner  Co.,  149  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
World  Book  Co.,  333  Park  Hill  Ave.,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Note:  For  all  magazine  addresses,  see  section  XVIII,  Part  Four. 

IV.    Terms  for  the  Course 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course  Pre-School  Child  Study  Programs 
is  $7.00,  for  which  ten  copies  of  the  program  will  be  supplied  and  refer- 
ences will  be  loaned  to  each  club  member  upon  request.  Application 
blanks  will  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  members  in  ordering  the  refer- 
ence material. 

Members  of  clubs  not  registered  for  this  course  will  be  charged 
twenty-five  cents  in  addition  to  the  postage  for  the  loan  of  material 
called  for  in  any  paper  for  this  program. 

Additional  copies  of  the  program  are  fifty  cents  each. 

Additional  copies  of  the  reference  books  may  be  obtained  at  pub- 
lishers' prices,  which  will  be  supplied  on  request. 

THE    LOAN    OF    BOOKS 

Material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the  Extension  Division 
upon  the  following  terms:  The  club  must  first  register  and  pay  the 
required  fee,  or  individual  members  must  pay  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
request.  The  secretary  should  order  material  at  least  two  weeks  before 
it  is  to  be  used.  Requests  for  books  by  return  mail  will  be  attended 
to,  but  no  guarantee  is  made  that  they  will  reach  their  destination  in 
time  to  be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  must  be  returned  within  two  weeks  from 
the  date  received.  Upon  request,  the  time  on  books  will  be  extended  one 
week,  provided  the  club  registration  number  and  the  date  stamped  in 
book  are  given.  The  club  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  on  each 
package  kept  over  two  weeks. 

Transportation  charges  both  ways  are  borne  by  the  club.  This 
includes  posting  and  packing. 

Address   all  correspondence  concerning  this  program  to 
Women's    Club    Section, 

Bureau  of  Public  Discussion, 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel    Hill,   N.    C 
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STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 

The  suggestions  for  study  made  in  this  program  are  in  no 
sense  to  be  construed  as  a  syllabus  of  American  literature.  All 
of  the  books  and  selections  cited  for  study  are  drawn  from  our 
literature  of  the  last  hundred  years  and  make  no  pretence  at 
being  all-inclusive  or  even  consecutive  in  their  arrangement.  It 
is,  however,  hoped  that  the  student  who  consistently  follows  the 
reading  here  outlined  will  learn  something  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ing of  more  than  fifty  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  our  history 
of  letters.  The  one  purpose  that  has  been  kept  in  mind  has  been 
that  of  affording  both  a  pleasant  and  an  instructive  journey 
through  "the  realms  of  gold." 

The  last  half  of  the  program  frankly  emphasizes  modern 
and  contemporary  literature.  This  is  done  not  because  of  any 
deep-rooted  assurance  that  our  current  writing  is  to  prove  per- 
manent, but  in  the  belief  that  literature  draws  its  greatest  inspira- 
tion from  life  as  it  passes  and  lives  only  insofar  as  it  fairly 
represents  the  ideals,  the  struggles,  and  the  aspirations  of  those 
who  are  with  it  in  the  making.  It  is  at  once  our  pleasure  and 
our  serious  duty  to  help  in  the  winnowing. 

The  outlines  which  are  suggested  for  each  paper  are  obviously 
scant.  They  are  made  so  deliberately.  Were  the  plans  worked 
out  in  detail  they  would  be  either  so  complete  as  to  do  the  work 
for  the  club  woman  or  serve,  in  the  difficulty  of  getting  books, 
completely  to  confuse  her.  To  the  writer  it  has  seemed  better 
simply  to  suggest  general  schemes  of  development,  leaving  the 
person  responsible  for  the  program  to  mould  the  materials  she  can 
get  to  hand  in  the  best  way  possible. 

It  may  be  well,  also,  to  call  the  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
while  the  programs  are  worked  out  on  the  group  basis,  there 
is  no  reason  why  these  plans  may  not  be  used  by  the  club  mem- 
ber working  alone.  In  that  case  it  would  seem  well,  however,  to 
keep  some  sort  of  formal  notebook  for  conclusions  reached  and 
facts  ascertained.  A.  H. 

Chapel  Hill,  K  C, 
May  1,  1921. 


STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

FIRST  LESSON 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Our  Nature  Writers 

Though  it  was  certainly  true  that  our  earliest  writers  on  Na- 
ture were  influenced  by  English  traditions  and  certain  aspects  of 
English  Romanticism,  American  literature  has,  in  more  recent 
years,  taken  on  a  character  which  is  essentially  her  own.  The 
spirit  of  this  independence  is  well  expressed  by  William  Cullen 
Bryant  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  John  who  had  written  some  lines 
to  a  skylark : 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  bird?  Let  me  counsel  you  to  draw  your 
images,  in  describing  Nature,  from  what  you  observe  around  you.  .  .  . 
The  skylark  is  an  English  bird,  and  an  American  who  has  never  visited 
Europe  has  no  right  to  be  in  raptures  about  it." 

Bryant  himself  ushered  in  this  new  enthusiasm  for  American 
nature  and  left  us  a  heritage  which  such  men  as  Lowell,  Whit- 
tier,  Timrod,  Lanier,  Hayne,  Sill,  Tabb,  Miller,  and  Cawein  have 
been  glad  to  enrich  by  their  poetry  as  have  Audubon,  Thoreau, 
Muir,  and  Burroughs  by  their  prose. 

First  Subject:     Henry  David  Thoreau. 

By 

Thoreau,  a  member  of  the  Concord  group  and  a  transcendentalist,  car- 
ried the  individuality  taught  by  that  group  into  such  happy 
extreme  as  to  make  him  our  preeminent  nature  writer.  The  most 
attractive  phase  of  his  career  is  that  which  found  him  living  his 
life  of  semi-isolation  in  his  cabin  on  Walden  Pond,  an  experi- 
ment which  he  has  immortalized  in  his  book  Walden  published 
in  1854. 

o.  Biographical  facts  in  the  life  of  Thoreau. 
6.  Thoreau  as  an  interpreter  of  Nature, 
c.  Walden,  an  appreciation. 

Some  References  fob  this  Subject: 
Salt,  Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau. 
Pattee,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  171-83. 
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Wendell,  Literary  History  of  America,  pp.  332-7. 

Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  Vol.  II,  Book  2,  Chap.  X. 
Thoreau,  Walden.     (A  good  edition  is  that  in  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  at  $.64.) 

Second  Subject;    John  Mtjir. 

By 

"Come  with  me  along  the  glaciers  and  see  God  making  landscapes!"  is 
the  sort  of  appeal  that  John  Muir  makes  in  his  writings.  His 
work  most  particularly  concerns  itself  with  out-of-doors  in  the 
West:  he  has  been  called  "The  psalmist  of  the  Sierras."  Books 
representative  of  this  phase  of  his  life  are:  Our  National  Paries 
and  My  First  Summer  in  the  Sierras. 

a.  Biographical  facts  in  the  life  of  Muir. 
o.  Muir  as  a  nature  writer. 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
Muir,  The  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth. 
Muir,  Our  National  Parks. 
Muir,  M.y  First  Summer  in  the  Sierras. 
Muir,  The  Mountains  of  California. 

Pattee,  History  of  American  Literature  Since  1870,  pp.  154-9. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  110:  pp.  813-25.    Dec.  1912.    Plunge  into  the 

Wilderness,  a  paper  by  John  Muir. 
The  Century,  vol.  80:    pp.  521-8.     Aug.   1910.     With  John  o'Birds  and 

John  o'Mountains  in  the  Southwest,  by  Clara  Barrus. 

Third  Subject:     John  Burroughs. 

By 

During  fifty  years  of  writing  Burroughs  wrote  himself  to  a  position  as 
dean  of  our  school  of  nature  writers.  To  Theodore  Roosevelt  he 
was  "Our  greatest  nature  lover  and  nature  writer."  It  is  to  Kis 
earlier  work  that  the  general  reader  will  turn  with  more  interest 
since  here  his  more  spontaneous  and  typical  writing  is  found. 

a.  Biographical  facts  in  the  life  of  Burroughs. 

b.  Burroughs  as  an  interpreter  of  nature. 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
Burroughs,  Wake-Robin. 
Burroughs,  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey. 
Burroughs,  Birds  and  Poets. 
Pattee,  History  of  American  Literature  Since  1870    pp.  146-54. 


Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  106 :  pp.  631-41.  Nov.  1910.  Fifty  Years  of  John 
Burroughs,  by  Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 

Century,  vol.  54:  pp.  560-8.  August  1897.  John  Burroughs,  by  Hamil- 
ton Wright  Mabie. 

Outlook,  vol.  109:  pp.  224-30.  Jan.  27,  1915.  John  Burroughs  and  his 
Haunts,  by  Albert  H.  Pratt. 

Selections  from  Century  Readings  for  Group  Study: 
Thoreau:  Walden,  "Higher  Laws"  p.  482;  "Brute  Neighbors"  p.  487;  and 

"Conclusions"  p.  493. 
Muir:  The  Water  Ouzel,  p.  921;  Wind  Storm,  p.  928;  Echo  Lake,  p.  932. 
Burroughs:  Fuss  and  Feathers,  p.  759;  Nature  Lore,  p.  763. 


Date Place 

General  Topic:  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

That  such  a  critic  as  Lowell  should  have  seen  fit  to  call  Haw- 
thorne "The  greatest  imaginative  genius  since  Shakespeare"  is 
reason  enough  for  his  inclusion  in  a  consideration  of  this  kind. 
From  at  least  three  angles, — Puritanism,  the  short  story,  and  the 
novel — Hawthorne  is  of  vital  significance  to  American  literature. 

First  Subject :    Hawthorne  the  Man. 

By 

a.  Biographical  facts  in  the  life  of  Hawthorne. 

1.  Early  environment  and  its  relation  to  his  writing. 

2.  His  brief  career  as  a  government  official. 

3.  His  isolation. 

b.  Character  and  personality. 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
Woodberry,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne   (American  Men  of  Letters  Series). 
Stern,  F.  P.,  The  Life  and  Genius  of  Hawthorne. 
Brownell,  American  Prose  Masters,  pp.  63-130. 
Burton,  Literary  Leaders  of  America,  pp.  99-134. 
Macy,  Spirit  of  American  Literature,  pp.  77-96. 
Pattee,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  240^56 
Hawthorne,  Julian,  Hawthorne  and  His  Circle. 
More,  Paul  Elmer,  Shelburne  Essays,  The  Solitude  of  Hawthorne. 
Swift,  Brook  Farm. 

Second  Subject:     Hawthorne  the  Writer  of   Short  Stories. 
By 

a.  Atmosphere  in  Hawthorne's  stories. 
o.  Hawthorne's  short  story  technique. 

c.  Hawthorne's  relationship  to  the  American  short  story. 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
For  "a"  and  "&"  of  this  outline  the  best  preparation  will  come  from  a 
careful  consideration  of  such  stories  as  The  Birthmark,  The 
Artist  of  the  Beautiful,  Rappaccini's  Daughter  (these  three  in 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse)  and  The  Ambitious  Guest,  The 
White  Old  Maid,  Wakefield,  Ethan  Brand  (these  four  to  be  found 


in  Twice-Told  Tales).    For  "c"  see  the  first  six  references  cited 
for  the  first  paper  and 
Canby,  Short  Story  in  English. 
Poe,  Review  of  Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales  in  any  edition  of  Poe's 

complete  works. 
Pattee,  History  of  America  Literature,  pp.  251-3. 
Richardson,  American  Literature,  vol.  2,  pp.  346-58. 

Third  Suhject:    Hawthorne  the  Novelist. 

By 

c.  Qualities  of  thought  common  to  the  novels. 

1.  Puritanism. 

2.  Moral  elements. 

3.  Criminology  studies. 

4.  New  England  life. 

o.  Reviews  of  The  Scarlet  Letter,  The  House  of  Seven  Gables,  and  The 
Marble  Faun. 

Note.  For  the  second  part  of  this  paper  the  three  novels  might  well 
be  assigned  to  three  different  people  for  review  if  the  work  ap- 
pears too  onerous  for  one  to  present. 

Some  References  foe  this  Subject: 

Woodberry,  Stearn,  Burton,  Macy,  Pattee  as  cited  for  first  paper.  In 
addition: 

Erskine,  Leading  American  Novelists,  pp.  224-52. 

Atlantic,  vol.  57,  pp.  471-85,  April  1886.  Problems  of  "The  Scarlet 
Letter,"  by  Julian  Hawthorne. 

Atlantic,  vol.  93,  pp.  521-35.  April  1904.  Notes  on  "The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter," by  T.  T.  Monger. 

Pattee,  Century  Readings  in  American  Literature,  p.  335.  Hawthorne's 
Preface  to  The  House  of  Seven  Gables. 

Selections  from  Century  Readings  for  Group  Study: 
David  Swan,  p.  314,  The  Birthmark,  p.  317,  The  Great  Stone  Face,  p. 
325. 


THIRD  LESSON" 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Preacher,  lecturer,  poet,  philosopher,  and  writer  on  nature, 
Emerson  presents,  in  a  sense,  the  greatest  that  America  has  given 
the  world  in  the  way  of  literature.  Though  not  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  more  fantastic  manifestations  of  the  transcen- 
dentalists,  Emerson  was  the  chief  spokesman  for  the  group  and 
gave  a  serious  and  philosophical  tone  to  the  movement  which  has 
made  its  influences  carry  over  to  the  present. 

First  Subject:    Emerson  and  Transcendentalism. 

By 

a.  Biographical  facts  in  the  life  of  Emerson. 

(His    resignation    from    the    ministry    deserves    rather    careful 
consideration.) 
6.  The  teachings  of  transcendentalism: 

A  concise  account  of  transcendentalism  and  its  doctrine  is  to  be  found 
in  Barrett  Wendell's  A  Literary  History  of  America,  pp.  290- 
310.  After  the  broader  aspects  of  the  subject  have  been  mas- 
tered, one  should  turn  to  0.  B.  Frothingham's  Transcendentalism 
in  New  England  or  to  H.  C.  Goddard's  Studies  in  New  England 
Transcendentalism  for  details.  In  order  that  the  question  may 
be  concretely  presented,  it  would  be  well  to  work  out  a  list  of 
characteristics  of  the  movement  and  its  doctrines;  such  a  list 
will  serve  to  show  definitely  what  the  spirit  of  the  group  was. 

1.  Brook  Farm: 

Any  account  in  a  good  encyclopedia  will  give  one  the  general  facts 
as  to  Brook  Farm,  its  people,  its  life,  and  its  failure,  but  the 
paper  would  be  the  more  pleasing  from  the  "human  interest" 
point  of  view  were  one  to  make  use  of  incidents  introduced  by 
Lindsay  Swift  in  his  Brook  Farm.  Frothingham,  cited  above, 
on  pp.  171-174  reproduces  Hawthorne's  own  account  of  his  ex- 
periences at  the  New  England  Utopia. 

2.  The  Dial: 

The  brief  career  of  this  organ  of  the  transcendentalists  is  sketched 
in  all  of  the  three  books  mentioned  above. 

(Note.     In  addition  to  the  references  cited,  one  would  do  well  to  read 
the  biography  of  Emerson  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.) 
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Second  Subject:     Emerson  as  Poet. 
By 


A  necessary  precaution  in  this  paper  is  that  one  should  not  attempt  to 
consider  too  much  of  Emerson's  poetry.  A  judicious  selection 
will  serve  to  show  most  of  the  qualities  of  the  man  as  a  poet  as 
well  as  the  particular  trend  of  his  thought.  Each  and  All,  The 
Sphinx,  The  World-Soul,  The  Rhodora,  The  Problem,  Brahma, 
Woodnotes  I  and  II,  and  Days  are  fairly  representative,  but 
others  may  be  added  by  choice. 

a.  Emerson's  qualities  as  a  poet. 

b.  Nature  in  Emerson's  poetry. 

c.  The  philosophy  of  Emerson's  poetry. 

Some  References  fob  this  Subject: 
Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  pp.  133-79. 
Pattee,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  208-20. 
Trent,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  323-36. 
Burton,  Literary  Leaders  of  America,  pp.  135-63. 
Long,  American  Literature,  pp.  318-37. 

Third  Subject:    Emerson,  as  Essayist. 

By 

As  for  the  second  paper  of  this  meeting,  one  ought  to  direct  attention 
to  certain  representative  selections.  The  gist  of  Emerson's  prose 
writings  will  be  found  in  a  list  of  essays  which  includes  Self- 
Reliance,  The  Over-Soul,  Nature,  Circles,  and  The  American 
Scholar. 

a.  Emerson's  qualities  as  an  essayist. 
&.  The  philosophy  of  Emerson's  essays. 

Some  Refebences  fob  this  Subject: 
See  citations  above  and 

Brownell,  American  Prose  Masters,  pp.  133-204. 
Wendell,  Literary  History  of  America,  pp.  311-27. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  91:  pp.  884-55,  June  1903. 
Eliot,  Emerson  as  Seer. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  vol.  46:  pp.  608-24.    Nov.  1909. 
Brownell,  Emerson. 

Selections  fbom  Centuby  Readings  fob  Group  Study: 
Each  and  all,  The  Rhodora,  p.  282,  The  Humble-Bee,  p.282,  The  Snow- 
storm, p.  293,  Forbearance,  p.  306,  Brahma,  p.  306,  The  American 
Scholar,  p.  283,  Self -Reliance,  p.  294. 
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FOURTH  LESSON 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Four  New  England  Poets 

Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell :  thirty  years  ago  these 
four  names  to  the  average  American  meant  almost  the  whole  of 
American  poetry.  Not  only  were  they  leading  figures  themselves, 
but  they  set  the  standard  for  lesser  men  for  fifty  years. 

First  Subject:    Longfellow  and  Whittier. 

By 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  two  men. 

b.  The  chief  contributions  of  each  to  our  literature. 

1.  Thought. 

2.  Longfellow  as  poet  of  childhood  and  of  American  history. 

3.  Whittier  as  poet  of  nature,  religion,  anti-slavery,  and  writer  of 

ballads  and  legends. 

4.  The  New  England  element  in  these  men. 

c.  Appreciation  and  estimate  of  one  or  two  important  poems  of  each. 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
Longfellow: 

Higginson,  T.  W.,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (American  Men 
of  Letters  Series). 

More,  P.  E.,  Shelburne  Essays,  vol.  5,  pp.  132-157. 

Burton,  Literary  Leaders  of  America,  pp.  183-203. 

Macy,  Spirit  of  American  Literature,  pp.  97-110. 

Pattee,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  259-73. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  pp.  180-224. 

Trent,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  395-408. 

Wendell,  Literary  History  of  America,  pp.  378-92. 

Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  col.  2,  book  II,  chap, 
xii,  pp.  32-42. 
Whittier: 

Carpenter,  G.  R.,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (American  Men  of  Let- 
ters Series). 

Higginson,  T.  W.,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (English  Men  of  Let- 
ters Series). 

Pickard,  S.  T.,  Life  and  Letters  of  J.  G.  Whittier. 

Burton,  Literary  Leaders  of  America,  pp.  221-40. 

Pattee,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  333-44. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  pp.  95-132. 

Trent,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  408-19. 
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Wendell,  Literary  History  of  America,  pp.  358-69. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  70:   pp.  642-8,  Nov.  1892,  John  Greenleaf 

Whittier,  by  George  E.  Woodberry. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  vol   100:    pp.   851-9,   Dec.  1907.     Whittier  for 

Today,  by  Bliss  Perry. 

Second  Subject:     Oliveb  Wendell  Holmes. 

By - 

a.  Biographical  facts  in  the  life  of  Holmes. 

6.  Holmes  as  a  humorist. 

c.  Holmes  as  a  writer  of  "society  verse." 

Some  References  fob  this  Subject: 
Morse,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Burton,  Literary  Leaders  of  America,  pp.  204-20. 
Pattee,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  419-28. 
Stedman,  Poets  of  American  Literature,  pp.  274-87. 
Trent,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  419-28. 
Wendell,  Literary  History  of  America,  pp.  407-24. 
Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  224-242,  vol.  2. 

Third  Subject:     James  Russell  Lowell. 

By  

a.  Biographical  facts  in  the  life  of  Lowell. 

b.  Lowell's  versatility. 

c.  Lowell's  poetry. 

1.  Humorous. 

2.  Critical. 

3.  Satirical. 

4.  Nature  in  Lowell's  poetry. 

5.  An  appreciation  of  representative  poems  such  as:  A  Vision  of 

Sir  Launfal,   The  Harvard  Commemoration   Ode,   and    The 
First  Snowfall. 

Some  References  fob  this  Subject: 
Greenslet,  Ferris,  James  Russell  Lowell:  His  Life  and  Work. 
Burton,  Literary  Leaders  of  America,  pp.  241-63. 
Macy,  Spirit  of  American  Literature,  pp.  189-209. 
Pattee,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  288-301. 
Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  pp.  304-48. 
Trent,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  429-52. 
Wendell,  Literary  History  of  America,  pp.  393-406. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  vol.  41:    pp.  220-35,  Feb.  1907,  Lowell,  by  W.  C. 
Brownell. 
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Selections  from  Century  Readings  for  Group  Study: 

Longfellow:  A  Psalm  of  Life,  p.  356;  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 
p.  356;  Serenade,  p.  359;  Hiawatha,  p.  365-375. 

Whittier:  Maud  Muller,  p.  385;  Skipper  Ireson's  Ride,  p.  387;  Snow- 
bound, p.  392. 

Holmes:  The  Last  Leaf,  p.  397;  Deacon's  Masterpiece,  p.  416;  The 
Voiceless,  p.  417;  The  Boys,  p.  417. 

Lowell:  To  the  Dandelion,  p.  500;  Biglow  Papers,  pp.  501-517;  Harvard 
Commemoration  Ode,  p.  518. 
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FIFTH  LESSON" 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Some  American  Humorists 

American  humor  in  the  last  sixty  years  manifests,  perhaps, 
more  native  zest  and  greater  originality  than  any  other  of  the 
classifications  into  which  the  literature  of  a  nation  is  usually 
divided.  There  had  been  humor  before  this,  but  it  had  usually 
been  sectional  or  servile  in  its  imitation  of  European  models. 
With  the  Civil  War  a  national  form  of  humor  developed  which 
was  largely  the  work  of  young  easterners  who  had  gone  to  the 
new  life  of  the  West  and  there  uncovered  veins  as  rich  in  wit  as 
those  of  California  were  in  gold. 

First  Subject:     "Artemus  Wabd"  and  "Bill  Arp." 

By 

a.  Biographical  facts  in  the  life  of  "Artemus  Ward"   (Charles  Farrar 

Browne)  and  "Bill  Arp"  (Charles  Henry  Smith). 

b.  The  humorous  element  in  their  work. 

1.  Characteristic  qualities, — exaggeration,  spelling,  etc. 

2.  Local  color. 

3.  Contemporary  interests  presented. 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 

The  most  valuable  source  for  preparing  this  paper  will  be  the  books  of 
these  two  men,  but  the  following  references  may  prove  sug- 
gestive : 

Pattee,  History  of  American  Literature  Since  1870,  pp.  25-43. 

Trent,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  515-36. 

Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  vol.  II,  book  II,  chap.  XIX, 
pp.  148-160. 

Bookman,  vol.  21:  pp.  584-9,  August  1905,  Some  American  Humorists, 
by  Joel  Benton. 

Century,  vol.  63,  pp.  45-64,  November  1901,  Retrospect  of  American 
Humor,  by  W.  P.  Trent. 

Second  Subject:  "Josh  Billings"  and  "Petroleum  V.  Nasby." 
By 

a.  Biographical  facts  in  the  life  of  "Josh  Billings"    (Henry  Wheeler 

Shaw)  and  "Petroleum  V.  Nasby"  (David  Ross  Locke). 
6.  The  humorous  element  in  their  work. 
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1.  Characteristic  qualities, — exaggeration,  spelling,  aphorism,  etc. 

2.  Local  color. 

3.  Contemporary  interests  presented. 

References  for  this  Paper  as  Cited  for  First  Paper. 

Third  Subject:     "Mabk  Twain." 

By 

a.  Biographical  facts  in  the  life  of  "Mark  Twain'   (Samuel  Langhorne 

Clemens). 

1.  Boyhood  and  life  on  the  Mississippi. 

2.  Travels. 

b.  His  vein  of  humor. 

c.  His  significance  to  American  literature. 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
"Mark  Twain,"  Innocents  Abroad,  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  Tom  Sawyer, 

Huckleberry  Finn. 
Paine,  Mark  Twain,  a  Biography. 
Macy,  Spirit  of  American  Literature,  pp.  248-77. 
Pattee,  History  of  American  Literature  Since  1870,  pp.  45-62. 
Harper's  Magazine,  vol.   118:    pp.   948-55,   May  1909,  Mark  Twain,  by 

Archibald  Henderson. 
Harper's  Magazine,  vol.  121:    pp.  165-78,  340-8,  512-29,  July-Sept.  1910. 

My  Memories  of  Mark  Twain,  by  W.  D.  Howells. 
Outlook,  vol.  87:  pp.  648-53,  Nov.  23,  1907.    Mark  Twain  the  Humorist, 

by  H.  W.  Mabie. 

Selections  from  Century  Readings  for  Group  Study: 
The  work  of  these  men  as  presented,  pp.  713-722. 
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SIXTH  LESSON 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  Two  Poets  of  the  South 

In  Poe  and  Lanier  the  South  presented  to  American  literature 
two  poets  whose  contributions  have  been  unique:  Poe  is,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  our  greatest  poetic  genius,  while  Lanier 
in  his  musical  melodies  advanced  a  new  theory  of  the  essential 
unity  of  sound  and  sense  in  verse. 

First  Subject:     Poe  the  Man. 

By 

More  difficulties  beset  the  student  who  would  arrive  at  a  just  under- 
standing of  Poe's  life  and  character  than  is  the  case  with  any 
other  American  writer.  The  facts  of  the  case  have  been  clouded 
by  much  partisan  writing  on  both  sides.  To  treat  this  question 
fairly,  the  student  should  weigh  several  estimates  for  himself. 

a.  Biographical  facts  in  the  life  of  Poe. 

1.  Birth,  boyhood,  and  youth. 

2.  His  work  in  various  places. 

b.  The  personality  of  Poe. 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
Woodberry,   George   E.,   Edgar  Allan   Poe,   American   Men   of  Letters 

Series. 
Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  vol.  II,  book  II,  chap.  XIV, 

pp.  55-69,  article  by  Killis  Campbell. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  11th  ed.,  article  on  Poe,  by  D.  Hanay. 
Ingram,  J.  H.,  Edgar  Allan  Poe:  His  Life,  Letters,  and  Opinions. 
There  is  a  great  wealth  of  magazine  literature  on  Poe;  for  an  extensive 

bibliography   see   the  last  pages   of  the   Cambridge  History  of 

American  Literature,  vol.  II. 

Second  Subject:     Poe  the  Poet. 

By 

The  best  approach  to  a  brief  study  of  Poe's  poetry  is  through  his  own 
statement  of  his  beliefs  and  his  efforts.  The  two  essays  in  which 
he  most  definitely  stated  these  principles  should  be  studied  to 
afford  an  introduction  to  this  paper.  The  essays  are:  The  Philos- 
ophy of  Composition  and  the  Poetic  Principle.  They  will  be  found 
in  any  complete  edition  of  Poe. 

a.  Poe's  theories  of  composition. 

(Based  on  essays  cited  above.) 
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b.  Application  of  these  principles  to  characteristic  poems:  (It  would  be 
well  to  consider  in  this  connection:  The  Raven,  Annabel  Lee,  The 
Bells,  Eulalie,  Ulalume.)     See  page  421  in  Century  Readings. 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  pp.  225-72. 
Mims,  Sidney  Lanier. 

Pattee,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  172-82. 
Trent,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  366-83. 
Wendell,  Literary  History  of  America,  pp.  204-18. 
Woodberry,  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Macy,  Spirit  of  American  Literature,  pp.  123-54. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  vol.  45:  pp.  69-84,  Jan.  1909.    Article  by  Brownell. 
Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature.      (See   reference  for  first 
paper.) 

Third  Subject:     Sidney  Laniee. 

By 

a.  Biographical  facts  in  the  life  of  Lanier. 

b.  Lanier's  theory  of  the  relation  of  music  to  poetry. 

In  illustration  of  this  doctrine  it  would  be  well  to  read  The  Symphony 
in  which  poem  Lanier  applies  his  principle  in  such  a  way  as  to 
let  us  hear  the  violin,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon,  etc.,  through  me- 
trical effects.  Another  good  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Song  of  the  Chattahoochee. 

c.  Lanier  as  a  poet  of  the  South. 

Poems  to  be  studied  in  this  regard  are:  The  Marshes  of  Glynn; 
Tampa  Robbins;  From  the  Flats;  Song  of  the  Chattahoochee ; 
Sunrise. 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
Lanier,  Sidney,  Poems. 

Baskerville,  Southern  Writers,  vol.  1,  pp.  137-298. 
Pattee,  History  of  American  Literature  Since  1870,  pp.  274-88. 
Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  pp.  449-51. 
Wendell,  Literary  History  of  America,  pp.  495-9. 
Burton,  Literary  Leaders  of  America,  pp.  296-309. 
Macy,  Spirit  of  American  Literature,  pp.  309-23. 
Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  vol.  II,  book  III,  chap.  IV, 

pp.  331-346. 
Mims,  Sidney  Lanier. 

Selections  from  Century  Readings  for  Group  Study: 
All  of  the  Lanier  poetry,  pp.  729-731,  855-867. 
Note.     Any  group  which  wishes  to  carry  further  its  consideration  of 

southern  poets  may  be  interested  in  this  additional  program: 
First  Subject:     Henry  Timrod,  pp.  664. 
Second  Subject:     Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  p.  668. 
Thir  Subject:     John  Banister  Tabb,  p.  102S. 
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SEVENTH  LESSON 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Walt  Whitman 

No  single  figure  in  American  literature  so  easily  prompts  a 
controversy  as  to  the  merits  of  his  work  as  does  Walt  Whitman; 
and,  probably,  no  single  author  in  our  literature  has  brought  so 
much  individuality  to  his  writing.  Any  thorough  discussion  of 
Whitman,  by  more  than  two  people,  is  likely  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  debate.  Indeed,  any  group  considering  the  poet  of  Leaves  of 
Grass  ought,  it  seems,  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  personal 
reaction.  What  is  poetry?  What  is  the  province  of  poetry?  Is 
there  a  single  form  of  language  for  the  art?  Such  questions  as 
these  are  sure  to  arise  and  may  well  be  discussed  informally. 

First  Subject:    Walt  Whitman,  the  Man. 

By 

a.  Biographical  facts  in  the  life  of  Whitman. 

1.  Birth  and  early  environment. 

2.  Early  life  in  and  around  New  York. 

3.  His  activities  during  the  War  between  the  States. 

b.  Personality  and  individuality. 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
Perry,  Walt  Whitman;  His  Life  and  Works. 
Traubel,  With  Walt  Whitman  in  Canada. 
Carpenter,  Walt  Whitman. 

Pattee,  History  of  American  Literature  Since  1870,  pp.  163-85. 
Trent,  History  of  American  Literature,  pp.  480-96. 
Wendell,  Literary  History  of  America,  pp.  465-79. 
Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  pp.  296-302. 
Burton,  Literary  Leaders  of  America,  pp.  264-95. 

Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  vol.  II,  book  III,  chap.  I, 
pp.  258-274. 

Second  Subject:     Whitman,  Poet  of  Democracy. 

By  

a.  The  sense  of  comradeship. 

b.  Nobility  of  manhood  presented. 

"In  Leaves  of  Grass,"  said  Whitman,  "my  intention  has  been,  among 
the  rest,  to  put  on  record  a  complete  individual,  make  a  clean 
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breast    of   it,   give    a    true    picture    of    the    nineteenth    century 
man.  .  .  ." 

c.  Democracy  in  his  poetry. 

Comradeship,  nobility  of  man,  democracy — all  are  closely  allied  in 
Whitman.  Any  one  presupposes  the  other.  The  range  of  poetry 
to  illustrate  this  reading  of  Whitman's  is  as  large  as  Leaves  of 
Grass,  but  the  following  poems  are  perhaps  most  representative 
of  this  subject: 

Salut  au  Monde;  For  You  0  Democracy ;  Recorders  Ages  Hence; 
Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry;  I  Saw  in  Louisiana;  The  Prairie- 
Grass  Dividing;  When  I  Peruse  the  Conquer 'd  Fame;  I  Dream' d 
a  Dream;  The  Wound-Dresser ;  Base  of  all  Metaphysics ;  Give 
Me  the  Splendid  Silent  Sun;  Long,  Too  Long  America;  Thou 
Mother  With  Thy  Equal  Brood. 

d.  Industrialism  in  Whitman's  poetry. 

Whitman  approximated  fairly  closely  the  poet  for  whom  Kipling 
asked  in  his  "God  send  a  man  like  Bobbie  Burns  to  sing  the  song 
of  steam."  Factories,  smokestacks,  ships,  bridges,  working- 
girls,  masons,  carpenters,  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  lumber-yards, — 
all  these  he  sings.  The  following  poems  will  repay  study: 
Brooklyn  Ferry;  0  Magnet  South;  Pioneers,  0  Pioneers;  To  a 
Locomotive  in  Winter. 

Third  Subject:     The  Philosophy  of  Whitman. 

By 

a.  Whitman's  conception  of  divinity. 

Some  one  has  said  that  Whitman  "is  the  only  man  who  has  abso- 
lutely known  that  man  is  an  indivisible  fragment  of  universal 
divinity."  Typical  poems  for  study  are:  Passage  to  India;  Mira- 
cles; Assurances ;  My  list  Year!  Darest  Thou  Now  0  Soul;  On 
the  Beach  at  Night;  Full  of  Life  Now;  To  One  Shortly  to  Die. 

o.  Whitman's  conception  of  Nature. 

Here  Whitman's  optimism  is  perhaps  more  obvious  than  elsewhere 
although  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  all  of  his  work  is  written.  His 
debt  to  the  transcendentalists  of  New  England,  particularly 
Emerson,  is  largely  responsible  for  this  beneficent  concept  of 
Nature.  Representative  poems  for  study  are:  There  was  a  Child 
Went  Forth;  Song  of  the  Open  Road;  Myself  and  Mine. 

c.  Whitman's  attitude  towards  Death 

Death  was,  to  Whitman,  a  welcome  admission  to  companionship  with 
The  Great  Comrade.  Poems  illustrative  of  this  phase  are: 
Assurances ;  (the  song  of  the  bird  in)  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the 
Dooryard  Bloom'd;  Whispers  of  Heavenly  Death;  Joy,  Shipmate, 
Joy!;  Death's  Valley;  Youth,  Day,  Old  Age  and  Night. 
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Selections  from  Century  Readings  for  Group  Study: 
All  of  the  Whitman  passages,  pp.  590-617.    In  order  to  get  at  different 
angles  of  the  poet's  thought  and  manner  it  would  be  well  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  Leaves  of  Grass  to  read  at  leisure. 

Note.     If  interest  in  Whitman  warrants  it,  another  meeting  might  well 
be  given  to  the  poet  with  papers  on  such  subjects  as  these: 

First  Subject:     The  Americanism  of  Whitman. 
Second  Subject:    Whitman's  prose. 
Third  Subject:     Is  Whitman  a  poet? 
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EIGHTH  LESSON 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Lafcadio  Hearn 

If  it  is  proper  to  claim  for  American  literature  a  man  who 
was  born  in  Greece  of  an  Irish  soldier  father  and  a  Grecian 
mother,  who  spent  his  boyhood  in  Ireland,  France,  and  England, 
lived  a  few  years  of  his  young  manhood  in  America,  and  then  be- 
came a  citizen  of  Japan,  even  taking  the  Japanese  name  of 
Koizumi  Yakumo  and  adopting  the  Buddhist  faith,  then,  if  that 
man  belongs  to  America,  it  is  fitting  that  American  literature 
should  take  cognizance  of  the  style  and  charm  of  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

First  Subject:     The  Life  of  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

By 

a.  Ancestry,  boyhood,  and  education. 

b.  His  years  in  America. 

1.  Newspaper  work. 

2.  Travels  in  American  tropics. 

c.  His  life  in  Japan. 

1.  Teaching. 

2.  Marriage. 

3.  Manner  of  gathering  Japanese  material. 

4.  His  death. 

Some  References  fob  this  Subject: 
Bisland,  Elizabeth:  Life  and  Letters  of  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
Bisland,  Elizabeth:  Japanese  Letters  of  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
Bisland,  Elizabeth:    In  Harper's,  April,  1921,  Some  Additional  Letters 

of  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  119,  pp.  349-51,  March  17,  Last  Days  of  Lafcadio 

Hearn. 

Second  Subject:     Hearn's  American  Work. 

By 

a.  Romance  in  Hearn's  writing. 
6.  Hearn  as  an  impressionist. 

1.  Importance  of  color  and  sound. 
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Some  References  fob  this  Subject: 
Hearn:  Chita. 
Hearn:  Fantastics. 
Hearn :  Two  Years  in  the  French  West  Indies. 

Third  Subject:     Hearn  as  an  Interpreter  of  Japan. 

By 

a.  Hearn's  sympathy  with  Japanese  mysticism. 
o.  His  estimate  of  the  Japanese  character. 

c.  As  a  writer  of  narration. 

d.  Hearn  as  a  stylist. 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
Any  of  Hearn's  Japanese  work  may  he  drawn  on  for  this  paper,  but  the 
following  volumes  will  offer  plenty  of  representative  material: 
Japan:  An  Attempt  at  Interpretation  (the  most  deliberate  and 
serious  effort  Hearn  ever  made  in  this  field) ;  Glimpses  of  Un- 
familiar Japan;  Out  of  the  East;  Kwaidan;  Exotics  and  Retro- 
spectives, Some  Chinese  Ghosts  (contains  one  story),  The  Cast- 
ing of  the  Bell,  which  is  particularly  representative  of  Hearn's 
style  in  folk-lore  and  fiction. 

Note.  The  Life  and  Letters  by  Miss  Bisland  listed  in  the  references 
for  the  first  paper  will  offer  valuable  material  for  all  of  these 
papers.  One  would  do  well,  too,  to  see  Hearn's  Interpretations 
of  Literature,  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Hearn  before  his 
classes  in  literature  at  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo. 

Selections  fkom  Century  Readings  for  Group  Study: 
Chita,  pp.  948-960. 
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NINTH  LESSON" 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  American  Novel 

Not  even  the  optimism  of  Pollyanna  would  permit  one  to 
hope  to  cover  so  broad  a  field  as  the  American  novel  in  one  meet- 
ing— or  a  dozen.  The  following  program  is  little  more  than 
suggestive;  those  who  prepare  these  papers  should  read  rather 
widely  in  their  particular  subjects  and  then  condense  in  the  way 
best  suited  to  the  particular  situation  to  be  met.  The  geographical 
division  is  artificial,  but  so  would  be  any  classification  which 
might  be  attempted.  If  time  affords,  each  of  these  papers  may 
be  sub-divided  and  the  subject  for  the  paper  given  the  time  of  a 
whole  meeting.  In  this  case  special  reviews  of  the  different 
books  may  be  assigned  to  individual  members. 

First  Subject;     Novels  of  the  West. 

By 

Under  this  head  will  fall  such  authors  and  novels  as: 
Wister,  The  Virginian;  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Romona;  Garland,  Cap- 
tain of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop,  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Bor'der; 
Norris,  McTeague,  The  Octopus,  The  Pit;  London,  The  Gall  of 
the  Wild,  Smoke  Bellew;  Tarkington,  The  Gentleman  from  In- 
diana; Churchill,  The  Crossing. 
a.  Characteristics  of  Western  life  presented. 

(A  suggestion  of  the  subject  matter  of  these  stories  would  be 
useful  as  a  guide  to  reading.) 

1.  The  western  spirit  and  ideals. 

2.  Problems  which  interest  the  writers. 
6.  Settings. 

(A  brief  statement  of  the  scene  for  several  of  these  books.) 
c.  An  appreciation  and  detailed  review  of  one  of  the  novels. 

Second  Subject:     Novels  of  the  East. 

By 

This  paper  should  include  consideration  of  as  many  of  these  novels  as 
is  possible:  Cooper,  The  Spy,  The  Last  of  the  Mjohicans;  Holmes, 
Elsie  Venner;  Howells,  A  Modern  Instance,  Rise  of  Silas  Lap- 
ham,  Indian  Summer;  Wharton,  House  of  Mirth,  Age  of  Inno- 
cence; Margaret  Deland,  Awakening  of  Helena  Ritchie,  The  Iron 
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Woman;  Poole,  The  Harbor,  His  Second  Wife;  Irving  Bacheller, 
Eben  Holden;  Westcott,  David  Harum;  Dorothy  Canfield,  The 
Brimming  Cup. 

a.  The  physical  background — settings. 

b.  Social,  political,  and  economic  problems  presented. 

(The  novels  listed  are  rich  in  "problems," — divorce,  socialism, 
commercialism,  etc.) 

c.  Humor. 

(Of  the  books  suggested  David  Harum  will  offer  the  most  here,  but 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  consideration,  even  if  found  lacking,  in 
the  other  novels.) 

Third  Subject:     Novels  of  the  South. 

By 

A  suggestive  list  is:  Simms,  Guy  Rivers,  The  Yemassee;  Craddock,  In 
the  Clouds,  The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove,  The  Mystery  of 
Witchspur  Mountain;  Sidney  Lanier,  Tiger-Lilies ;  Wister,  Lady 
Baltimore;  Cable,  The  Grandissimes ;  Allen,  A  Kentucky  Cardi- 
nal, The  Choir  Invisible,  the  Reign  of  Law;  Fox,  Little  Shepherd 
of  Kingdom  Come;  Dixon,  The  Leopard's  Spots,  The  Clansman. 

a.  Setting  and  local  color  of  these  novels. 

b.  Southern  problems  presented. 

c.  The  South,  present  and  past — a  contrast  of  the  work  of  two  such 

men  as  Simms  and  Dixon. 

Selections  from  Century  Readings  for  Group  Study: 
Jackson,  The  Senora  Moreno,  p.  673. 
Cooper,  The  Pioneers,  p.  225,  The  Prairie,  p.  230. 
Howells,  A  Modern  Instance,  p.  786. 
Lanier,  Cain  Smallin,  p.  855. 
Cable,  "No,"  p.  908. 
Simms,  The  Partisan,  p.  343. 
Crawford,  The  Novel:  What  It  Is,  p.  975. 
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TENTH  LESSON 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Short  Story 

"There  is  no  other  form  of  literature,"  says  Professor  Hugh 
Walker,  a  distinguished  British  critic,  "in  which  America  is  so 
eminent  as  in  the  writing  of  short  stories."  Certain  it  is  that 
it  is  the  most  popular  form.  For  one  who  would  presume  to 
classify  the  types  of  writers  the  pitfalls  are  innumerable;  there 
are  almost  as  many  classifications  as  there  are  stories.  One  of 
the  most  thoughtful  comments  on  the  short  story  as  a  form  has 
been  uttered  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  "There  are,"  he  states, 
"so  far  as  I  know,  three  ways,  and  three  ways,  only,  of  writing 
a  story.  You  may  take  a  plot  and  fit  characters  to  it,  or  you 
may  take  a  character  and  choose  incidents  and  situations  to  de- 
velop it,  or  lastly.  .  .  .  you  may  take  a  certain  atmosphere  and 
get  actions  and  persons  to  realize  and  express  it." 

First  Subject:     The  Short  Stoey  Form. 

By 

a.  Its  restrictions  and  liberties  as  compared  to  the  novel.  For  sugges- 
tive references  on  this  subject  it  would  be  well  to  read  chapter 
XIII  of  Bliss  Perry's  "Study  of  Prose  Fiction"  (the  same  ma- 
terial appears  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  August,  1902)  and  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  essay  on  The  Philosophy  of  Prose  Composition.  Any 
of  the  numerous  text-books  on  short  story  technique  ought  to  be 
helpful, — these  two  perhaps  particularly  so:  Pitkin,  Short  Story 
Writing  and  Clayton  Hamilton,  A  Manual  of  the  Art  of  Fiction. 

o.  Its  threefold  responsibilities  denned:  plot,  setting,  characterization. 
For  stories  illustrative  of  these  essentials  study:  for  plot,  Poe's 
Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,  p.  432;  for  setting,  Craddock's  Over 
on  the  T'Other  Mounting,  p.  886;  and  for  characterization,  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett's  A  'Kutive  of  Winby,  p.  868,  in  Century  Readings. 

Second  Subject:     Early  American  Story  Writers. 

By 

a.  Salient  facts  in  the  biographies  of 
Washington  Irving. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Fitz-James  O'Brien. 
6.  Brief  critical  estimate  of  the  work  of  these  men  together  with  a 
statement  as  to  their  significance  in  the  development  of  the  short 
story  form. 

Third  Subject:     The  West  in  Short  Stories. 

By 

a.  Salient  facts  in  the  biographies  of 

Samuel  Langhorne. 
Francis  Bret  Harte. 
Jack  London. 

b.  Brief  critical  estimate  of  the  work  of  these  men  together  with  a 

statement  as   to  their   significance   in   the   development   of  the 
short  story  form. 

Selections  from  Century  Readings  for  Group  Study: 
Irving:  The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker,  p.  208. 
Hawthorne:   The  Birthmark,  p.  317. 

The  Great  Stone  Face,  p.  325. 

David  Swan,  p.  314. 
Poe:  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  p.  423. 

Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,  p.  432. 
O'Brien:   The  Diamond  Lens,  p.  601. 
Clemens:   The  Jumping  Frog,  p.  722. 
Harte:  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  p.  741. 
London:  The  Night  Born,  p.  1032. 
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ELEVENTH  LESSON 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Short  Story  (Cont.) 

First  Subject;     The  Middle  West  in  Short  Stories. 

By 

o.  Salient  facts  in  the  biographies  of 

Hamlin  Garland. 

Constance  Fenimore  Woolson. 

Edna  Ferber. 

Zona  Gale. 
6.  Brief  critical  estimate  of  the  work  of  these  writers  together  with,  a 

statement  as  to  their  significance  in  the  development  of  the  short 

story  form. 
For  stories  by  Edna  Ferber  and  Zona  Gale  find  collections  published  or 

consult  the  Readers'   Guide  for  reference  to  popular  magazines 

containing  their  work. 

Second    Subject:     New    England    and     the    East    in    Short 
Stories. 

By : 

a.  Salient  facts  in  the  biographies  of 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 

William  Dean  Howells. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 
6.  Brief  critical  estimate  of  the  work  of  these  writers  together  with  a 

statement  as  to  their  significance  in  the  development  of  the  short 

story  form. 

Third  Subject:     The  South  in  Short  Stories. 

By 

a.  Salient  facts  in  the  biographies  of 

Mary  Noailles  Murfree    (Charles  Egbert  Craddock.) 

Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

William  Sydney  Porter  (0.  Henry.) 

George  Washington  Cable. 

b.  Brief  critical  estimate  of  the  work  of  these  writers  together  with  a 

statement  as  to  their  significance  in  the  development  of  the  short 
story  form. 
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Selections  from  Century  Readings  foe  Group  Study: 

Garland:   Under  the  Lion's  Paw,  p.  1005. 

Woolson:  The  Old  Agency,  p.  844. 

Hale,  My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me,  p.  618. 

Howells,  The  Mouse-Trap,  p.  794. 

Freeman:   The  Revolt  of  Mother,  p.  996. 

Jewett:  A  Native  of  Winby,  p.  868. 

Additional  reading  in  this  group  might  well  be  done  by  considering  the 
following:  Too  Late  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke  and  H.  C.  Bunner's 
Father  Anastatius  in  Century  Readings,  as  well  as  the  stories  of 
such  writers  as  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
(M,arjorie  Daw  at  least),  Myra  Kelly,  Edith  Wharton,  and  Fannie 
Hurst.  Murfree,  Over  on  the  T'Other  Mounting,  p.  886.  Harris, 
Uncle  Remus'  Wonder  Story,  p.  944,  How  a  Witch  Was  Caught, 
p.  941.     Porter,  A  Municipal  Report,  p.  1040. 

The  best  examples  of  the  stories  of  Cable  are  to  be  found  in  his  col- 
lection, Old  Creole  Days.  Of  this  collection  William  Dean  Howells 
selected  Jean-Ah  Poquelin  as  the  story  most  representative  of 
Cable. 

Suggestive  Bibliography 

(Note.     For   a   fairly   complete   bibliography    of   the   American   Short 
Story  see  the   Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  vol- 
ume 2.) 
a.  The  Short  Story,  Critical  and  Historical. 

Perry,  Bliss,  The  Short  Story,  Atlantic  Monthly,  August,  1902.  Same 
material  in  his  volume,  "A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction"  chapter  XII. 
Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Esenwein,  J.  B.,  Writing  the  Short  Story,  Home  Correspondence 
Schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Pitkin,  Walter  B.,  Art  and  Business  of  Story  Writing,  Macmillan. 

Baker,  H.  T.,  The  Contemporary  Short  Story,  D.  C.  Heath. 

Hamilton,  Clayton,  A  Manual  of  the  Art  of  Fiction,  Doubleday,  Page. 
6.  Good  Representative  Collections: 

Howells,  William  Dean,  The  Great  Modern  American  Stories.  An 
anthology  containing  twenty-four  representative  stories  of  recent 
or  contemporary  writers,  together  with  brief  biographical  men- 
tion, bibliographies,  and  an  introducton  by  the  compiler. 

Prize  Stories,  chosen  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  from  fic- 
tion appearing  during  1919  with  the  purpose  of  awarding  a  five 
hundred  dollar  prize  as  a  memorial  to  O.  Henry.  Contains  fif- 
teen good  stories  of  1919.    Doubleday,  Page. 

O'Brien,  Edward  J.  Since  1915  Mr.  O'Brien  has  brought  together 
the  best  stories  appearing  each  year  in  one  volume — "The  Best 
Stories  for  1915,"  etc. 
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Heydink,  Americans  All.  Harcourt,  Brace.  A  very  good  selection 
of  stories  showing  typical  phases  of  American  life.  The  book 
also  contains  a  very  suggestive  classification  of  good  short  stories 
representative  of  different  sections  of  the  country. 
For  details  of  the  life  of  our  short  story  writers  the  two  books  below 
will  be  found  very  useful.  Together  they  cover  our  most  famous 
writers  in  this  form. 

Cooper,  Some  American  Story  Tellers,  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

Williams,  Our  Short  Story  Writers   (Contemporaries),  Moffatt  Yard 
and  Co. 
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TWELFTH  LESSON 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  New  Poetry 

"  'America's  poetic  renascence'  is  no  longer  a  phrase ;  it  is  a 
fact.  The  last  few  decades  have  witnessed  a  sudden  and  amaz- 
ing growth  in  the  volume  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  the  work 
of  our  poets.  A  new  spirit,  energetic,  alert,  penetrative,  seems 
to  have  stirred  these  states,  and  a  countryful  of  writers  has  re- 
sponded to  it." — Louis  Untermeyer. 

First  Subject:     Our  "Sociological  Poets." 

By  

Under  this  heading  Dr.  Royster  groups  E.  A.  Robinson,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Vachel  Lindsay,  James  Oppenheim,  E.  L.  Masters,  J.  H.  Whee- 
lock,  and  C.  E.  S.  Wood 

a.  Modern  interests  reflected  in  the  work  of  these  writers. 

6.  Attitude  towards  society. 

c.  Particular  qualities  of  the  individual  poets. 

(This  should  be  illustrated  by  specific  reference  to  particular 
poems  of  some  few  writers.) 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
Anthologies  of  modern  verse: 
Rittenhouse,  Jessie  B.,  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse. 

(This  book  does  not  restrict  itself  to  the  very  modern,  but  cov- 
ers the  last  twenty  years  or  more.    Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin.) 
Monroe-Henderson,  The  New  Poetry. 

(This  collection  is,  perhaps,  the  best  to  illustrate  the  ultra  mod- 
ern in  poetry  and  includes  both  British  and  American  poets. 
It  is  published  by  Macmillan.) 
Untermeyer,  Modern  American  Poetry,   (a  very  human  collection  with 
an     enlightening     introduction.       Published     by     Harcourt, 
Brace.) 
Braithwaite,  Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse,  1920.     Published  by  Small. 
Lowell,  Amy,  Tendencies  in  Modern  American  Poetry. 

(Contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  certain  leaders  of  the 
new  movement  together  with  an  interesting  preface.  E.  A. 
Robinson,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  and  Carl  Sandburg  of  the 
"sociological"  group  are  considered  here.  The  book  has  the 
value  of  being  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  typical  figures 
of  the  movement.) 
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Seco?id  Subject;     American'  Imagists. 
By 


Important  imagists  are:  Ezra  Pound,  Amy  Lowell,  "H.  D.,"  J.  G. 
Fletcher,  Adelaide  Crapsey,  Maxwell  Bodenheim,  Orrick  Johns, 
and  Alfred  Kreymborg. 

a.  Characteristics  of  imagist  verse. 

1.  Form. 

2.  Thought. 

3.  Diction. 

b.  Estimate  of  the  value  of  this  poetry. 

c.  Particular  qualities  of  the  individual  poets  illustrated  by  readings 

from  the  poetry. 

Some  References  foe  this  Subject: 
Anthologies  cited  above. 
Lowell,  Amy,  Tendencies  in  Modern  American  Poetry,  pp.  235-243,  gives 

a  good  account  of  "H.  D."  and  J.  G.  Fletcher  together  with  an 

explanation  of  the  imagist  doctrines. 

Third  Subject;     Contemporary  American  Lyricists. 

By 

A  representative  list  here  is:  Sara  Teasdale,  Wytter  Bynner,  Joyce 
Kilmer,  Edna  St.  V.  Millay,  and  Robert  Frost. 

a.  Nature  of  subjects  used  by  these  poets:  their  relation  to  contempo- 
rary life. 

o.  The  part  of  these  poets  in  the  modern  movement. 

c.  Readings  in  illustration  of  the  work  of  this  group. 

References  for  this  paper  are  the  anthologies  cited  above  together 
with  a  great  deal  of  modern  magazine  articles  which  one  will  find 
cited  in  The  Readers'  Guide. 

General  group  reading  for  this  subject: 

Probably  the  most  generally  useful  collection  for  a  group  interested 
in  this  subject  is  the  Monroe-Henderson  anthology,  The  New 
Poetry,  published  by  Macmillan.  Those  who  wish  to  go  further 
with  the  question  will  find  much  work  of  these  poets  in  current 
magazine  literature.  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Terse,  is  particu- 
larly hospitable  to  new  verse  and  a  few  copies  or  a  year's  sub- 
scription would  make  very  interesting  reading.  Current  issues 
of  the  Literary  Digest  contain  a  poetry  page  which  will  prove 
useful. 

Below  is  a  selected  list  representative  of  some  of  the  poets  considered 
in  the  programs  for  this  meeting: 
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Frost,  North  of  Boston.    Henry  Holt. 

Kilmer,  Trees  and  Other  Poems.    George  H.  Doran. 

Lindsay,  The  Congo  and  Other  Poems.    Macmillan. 

Lowell,  Sword  Blades  and  Poppy  Seed.    Macmillan. 

Men,  Women  and  Ghosts.    Macmillan 

Oppenheim,  Songs  for  the  New  Age.    Century. 

Robinson,  The  Man  Against  the  Sky.    Macmillan. 

Sandburg,  Chicago  Poems.  Henry  Holt. 

Untermeyer,  Chicago.  .  .  .  and  other  Poems.     Henry  Holt. 
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THIRTEENTH  LESSON 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  "Americans  by  Adoption" 

American  literature,  in  recent  years,  has  been  enriched  by  the 
publication  of  various  autobiographic  writings  of  immigrants 
who  have  found  in  America  something  more  than  material  wealth. 

The  topic  for  this  meeting  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  book 
by  Joseph  Husband  in  which  the  author  presents  the  lives  of 
nine  men  who  have  added  to  the  lustre  of  American  life  by  great 
achievements — Stephen  Girard,  John  Ericsson,  Louis  Agassiz, 
Carl  Schurz,  Theodore  Thomas,  Andrew  Carnegie,  James  J.  Hill, 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  and  Jacob  A.  Riis.  A  review  of  this 
book  might  well  be  made  an  introduction  to  the  papers  of  this 
meeting. 

"There  are  many.  .  .  children  of  other  lands  who  have  come 
to  the  New  World  as  learners  of  the  modes  of  life  and  thought 
of  a  superior  people;  who  have  succeeded  in  discovering  America 
on  its  ideal  side,  and  who  know  and  love  this  country  as  that  Com- 
monwealth of  free,  enlightened,  and  beneficent  citizens." — A.  M. 
Rihbany  in  A  Far  Journey. 

First  Subject:     Ekom  Syria  to  America. 

By 

A.  M.  Rihbany's  A  Far  Journey  is  the  book  under  consideration  for 
this  paper. 

a.  Native  environment. 

6.  First  experiences  in  America. 

c.  What  America  means  to  Rihbany. 

Second  Subject:     Eeom  Denmark  to  America. 

By 

A  consideration  of  The  Making  of  an  American  by  Jacob  A.  Riis  is  the 
basis  for  this  paper. 

a.  Life  in  Denmark. 

6.  The  romance  of  Riis'  life. 

c.  Service  to  American  society. 
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Third  Subject:     From  Russia  to  America. 
By 


Mary  Antin's  The  Promised  Land  offers  the  background  for  this  paper. 

a.  Conditions  in  Russia  at  the  time  of  Mary  Antin's  emigration. 

o.  Tenement  life  in  an  American  city. 

c.  The  New  Americanism. 

The  Americanization  of  Edward  Boh  by  the  former  editor  of  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  would  afford  material  for  a  fourth  paper 
from  an  additional  point  of  view — that  of  the  Hollander. 
Collier's  for  November,  1915,  contains  an  excellent  short  story,  The 
Citizen,  by  James  Francis  Dwyer.  This  story  will  serve  to  make 
clear  a  certain  phase  of  Americanization  in  a  way  that  hours  of 
talk  could  never  do. 
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FOURTEENTH  LESSON" 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Contemporary  Books  of  Travel 

Recent  years  have  brought  something  new  in  the  way  of  travel 
books :  unconventional  and  informal,  these  new  volumes  concern 
themselves  particularly  with  the  "human  interest"  appeal  and 
give  us  delightful  glimpses  into  out-of-the-way  places,  glimpses 
which  are  as  effective  as  the  romance  of  Dumas  in  their  ability 
to  make  us  lose  ourselves. 

First  Subject:     Vagabonding  With  Harry  A.  Franck. 

By 

a.  Franck's  method  of  travel. 

6.  Countries  described  in  his  book. 

c.  Some  "human  interest"  situations. 

1.  Anecdotes  quoted  and  passages  read  to  show  the  "atmosphere" 
of  the  books. 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
Such  of  the  Franck  books  as:  A  Vagabond  Journey  Around  the  World, 
Vagabonding  Down  the  Andes,  Roaming  Through  the  West  In- 
dies, Tramping  Through  Mexico,  Zone  Policeman  88,  "The  Prince 
of  Vagabonds,"  Harry  A.  Franck,  pamphlet  issued  by  Century 
Co. 

Second  Subject:     Abroad  With  a  Naturalist. 

By 

a.  A  brief  sketch  of  William  Charles  Beebe,  his  life  and  work. 
6.  Beebe  as  a  naturalist. 

c.  Descriptive  passages  of  power. 

d.  An  estimate  of  the  charm  of  his  writing. 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
Beebe's  one  volume  of  popular  work  is  Jungle  Peace  but  he  has  been 
publishing  papers  of  a  similar  interest  in  the  Atlantic  and  Har- 
per's for  the  past  few  years  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection. 
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Third  Subject:    In  the  South  Seas. 
By 


a.  Geography   of   the   South   Seas   with   particular   mention  of   places 

referred  to  in  this  paper. 
6.  Life  in  the  South  Seas. 

1.  Manners  and  customs. 

2.  Social  institutions. 

3.  Adventure. 

c.  Nature  in  the  South  Seas. 

Some  References  foe  this  Subject: 

O'Brien,  Frederick,  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas. 

O'Brien,  Frederick,  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas. 

1921  issues  of  Harper's  Magazine  contain  interesting  articles  on  the 
same  general  locality  by  James  Norman  Hall  and  Charles 
Nordhoff. 

A  Booklet  Telling  Who  He  Is,  Frederick  O'Brien,  issued  by  Century  Co. 

Additional  suggestions:  It  is  possible  that  some  group  may  wish  to  ar- 
range for  a  fourth  paper  on  "Seeing  America  through  Travel 
Books."     The  following  bibliography  will  prove  suggestive: 

Johnson,  Clifton,  Highways  and  By-ways  Series,  St.  Lawrence  to  Vir- 
ginia, of  California,  of  New  England,  of  the  Great  Lakes,  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
of  the  South. 

Hale,  Louise  Closser,  We  Discover  New  England,  We  Discover  The  Old 
Dominion. 
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FIFTEENTH  LESSON 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Contemporary  Literary  Magazines 

The  history  of  the  publication  of  our  literary  magazines  par- 
allels closely  the  development  of  American  literature.  To  know 
just  what  these  magazines  have  done,  to  follow  their  vicissitudes 
and  victories,  to  see  the  reputations  they  have  made,  for  them- 
selves and  their  contributors,  is  the  responsibility  of  these  papers. 

Some  references  on  magazines  in  general  (with  specific  mention  of  the 

publications  here  considered)  are: 
The  Bookman,  a  series  on  The  Magazine  in  America;  vol.  40,     p.  659; 

vol.  41,  pp.  138-284-369-521-620;  vol.  42,  pp.  59-135-288-396. 
The  Bookman,  Notes  on  Some  American  Magazine  Editors,  December 

1900. 
The  Bookman,  The  Magazine  from  the  Inside,  vol.  41,  p.  251,  May  1915. 
The  Outlook,  vol.  117,  p.  50,  Sept.  12,  1917.    Some  American  Periodicals 

by  Brander  Matthews. 
Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  vol.   Ill,  book  III,  chap. 

XIX,  p.  299. 

First  Subject:     The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

By 

a.  The  roll  of  Atlantic  editors. 

b.  Famous  contributors  and  their  work  for  the  Atlantic. 

c.  An  estimate  of  the  magazine. 

1.  Tone  of  the  publication  as  a  whole. 

2.  Type  of  fiction  used. 

3.  Essays. 

4.  The  Contributors'  Club. 

Some  References  foe  this  Subject: 

By  all  means  use  The  Atlantic  itself.  A  study  of  the  index  for  various 
years  will  be  very  suggestive.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 
(Boston)  published  a  small  book  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Its 
Makers  which  will  be  very  helpful.  One  should  also  see  an 
article  by  a  former  editor,  Bliss  Perry,  in  the  issue  of  January, 
1903. 
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Second  Subject:     Scribner's  Magazine. 
By 


a.  The  history  of  Scribner's  Magazine. 

1.  Editors. 

2.  Contributors. 

3.  Artists. 

b.  Exploration  and  adventure  in  Scribner's. 

c.  A  general  estimate  of  the  magazine. 

(A  good  way  to  present  this  would  be  to  examine  a  current  issue 
for:  art,  fiction,  verse,  and  informational  articles.  Try  to  dis- 
tinguish Scribner's  from  the  other  literary  publications). 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
Scribner's  Magazine  itself. 
Twenty-five  Years  of  Scribner's  Magazine, — a  pamphlet  issued  in  1912 

by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     See  also  Scribner's  Monthly,  Nov. 

1870,  vol.  xxii,  p.  302,  which  presents  a  history  of  the  origin  of 

the  magazine  by  J.  G.  Holland. 

Third  Subject     Harper's  Monthly  Magazine. 

By 

a.  History  of  the  House  of  Harper. 

b.  The  magazine  and  its  editors. 

c.  Notable  fiction  published. 

d.  A  general  estimate  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

1.  Class  of  readers  attracted. 

2.  Prominent  contributors  to  the  magazine. 

3.  Essays  and  articles. 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
Harper,  J.  Henry,  The  House  of  Harper  (Harpers). 
Harper's  Magazine,  vol.  100,  p.  947.    Fifty  Years,  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
Harper's  Magazine,  vol.  121,  p.  38,  An  Anniversary  Retrospect. 
Harper's  Magazine,  June  1917,  Editor's  Easy  Chair. 

Note.  It  is  possible  to  lose  oneself  in  a  mass  of  bewildering  detail  in 
these  papers.  By  far  the  most  value  will  be  gained  if  the  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  current  issues  of  the  publications  with  re- 
views and  estimates. 
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SIXTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Contemporary  Literary  Magazines  (Cont.) 

First  Subject:     The  Century  Magazine. 

By  

a.  History  of  the  Century. 

1.  Editors. 

2.  Contributors. 

6.  Distinctive  contributions  of  the  magazine  to  American  literature. 

c.  Art  in  the  Century. 

d.  The  quality  of  the  Century,  an  estimate. 

Some  References  foe  this  Subject: 

Current  issues  of  the  magazine. 

The  Century,  vol.  19,  p.  87  (1890)  The  Printing  of  the  Century. 
vol.  81,  pp.  131-50  Forty  Years  of  this  Magazine. 
vol.  81,  pp.  151-4  A  Retrospective  of  "The  Century." 
vol.  86,  pp.  798-91  The  Spirit  of  "The  Century." 

Second  Subject:     The  Reviews. 

By 

Publications  which  might  well  be  considered  here  are:  The  Review, 
The  Nation,  The  New  Republic,  The  Independent,  The  Outlook, 
North  American  Review,  Review  of  Reviews,  Unpartizan  Re- 
view, Yale  Review. 

a.  A  brief  characterization  of  some  of  these  publications, 
ft.  The  book  reviews  in  these  magazines. 

1.  Function  of  reviews. 

2.  Kinds  of  books  considered. 

3.  A  suggestive  list  of  current  reading  culled  from  these  reviews. 
c.  The  reviews  as  an  index  to  contemporary  life. 

(A  consideration  of  current  social,  literary,  economic,  and  political 
problems  presented  in  recent  issues.) 

Some  References  for  this  Subject: 
Current  issues  of  the  publications  themselves. 

(It  would  be  well  to  have  specimen  copies  of  these  magazines  in 
hand  for  display  after  consideration  of  the  paper.) 
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Third  Subject:     American  Magazines  of  Verse. 
By - 


While  the  printing  of  verse  in  magazines  is  as  old  as  magazines  them- 
selves, the  publication  of  magazines  devoted  entirely  to  poetry 
and  related  questions  is  a  fairly  recent  development  in  our  litera- 
ture. 

Magazines  to  be  studied  in  this  connection  are: 

Poetry:     A  Magazine  of  Verse,  single  copies  25  cents — 543  Cass  Street, 

Chicago. 
The  Measure:     A  Journal  of  Poetry,  by  Frank  Shay,   4   Christopher 

Street,  New  York. 
Poet-Lore:     A  Magazine  of  Letters,  single  copies  $1.50.     194  Boylston 

Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

a.  What  these  magazines  are  doing. 

1.  Their  relation  to  "The  New  Poetry." 

2.  Conventional  verse. 

3.  The  poetic  drama. 

b.  An  estimate  of  this  current  verse  as  to 

1.  Style. 

2.  Subject  matter. 

Note.  One  might  well  take  as  a  starting  point  for  this  subject  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  the  program  on  "The  New  Poetry." 
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MODERN  FRENCH  ART 

"Art  lives  upon  discussion,  upon  experiment,  upon  curiosity, 
upon  variety  of  attempt,  upon  the  exchange  of  views  and  the  com- 
parison of  standpoints." — Henry  James. 


FOREWORD 

(But  intended  to  be  read) 

This  is  not  a  program  for  the  intellectually  slothful,  the  emo- 
tionally timid,  the  socially  complacent.  It  is  not  for  those  who  are 
not  adventurous  in  spirit  and  alert  in  mind.  These  should  leave 
the  subject  of  modern  art  strictly  alone. 

But  for  those  who  believe  that  art  is  a  living  experience,  that 
(as  Croce  says)  "beauty  is  expression" ;  for  those  who  are  willing 
to  say  with  Zarathustra,  "In  that  day  I  vowed  that  I  would  re- 
nounce every  aversion" ;  for  those  who  are  eager  to  go  adventuring 
across  windy  seas  that  are  as  yet  but  inadequately  charted;  for 
those  who  "are  in  love  with  high,  far-seeing  places" — this  bulletin 
has  been  prepared. 

But  before  we  set  sail,  a  word  of  warning :  Modern  art  without 
color  is  like  Hamlet  without  Hamlet  or  an  omelet  without  eggs. 
Modern  painting  relies  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  color  to  define 
and  give  unity  to  its  pictures.  Modern  painters  choose  their 
colors  (and  very  surprising  colors  they  sometimes  are)  not  arbi- 
trarily or  like  a  signboard  artist,  but  in  strict  accordance  with 
certain  aesthetic  and  scientific  principles.  Thus,  to  judge  a  Renoir, 
let  us  say,  by  looking  at  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  the 
original  is  manifestly  unfair.  Renoir,  that  master  of  glorious 
color,  photographs  poorly.  This  is  even  more  true  of  Matisse 
and  Metzinger  and  Picasso.  A  cubist  picture  of  a  still  life,  when 
reduced  to  black  and  white,  loses  almost  all  its  significance.  Reduce 
to  the  neutral  tones  of  a  photograph  a  painting  by  an  Impres- 
sionist who  was  endeavoring  to  "paint  the  light,"  and  you  lose 
those  elements  which  make  an  impressionist  painting. 

But  we  are  compelled  to  make  large  use  of  black  and  white 
illustrations  for  the  simple  reason  that  color  reproductions  are 
expensive  and  very  difficult  to  come  by  in  this  country.  "Living 
Art,"  a  portfolio  of  thirty  superb  reproductions  of  the  work  of 
living  artists  (ten  in  color,  ten  drawings,  ten  photographs  of 
sculpture)  is  available.  It  is  by  far  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind 
that  has  been  done  in  this  country.  Any  club  seriously  interested 
in  modern  art  would  do  well  to  purchase  this  portfolio  (its  size 


is  20"  x  26")  and  make  use  of  it  in  connection  with  this  program. 
It  might  then  be  presented  to  the  town  library;  or  it  might  be 
broken  up  and  the  separate  reproductions  sold  at  an  auction  among 
the  club  members.  (Further  details  concerning  this  folio  are 
given  in  the  bibliographical  suggestions.) 

At  no  time,  I  hope,  have  I  forgotten  the  great  art  of  the  past. 
While  I  am  decidedly  in  sympathy  with  what  the  modern  artists 
are  doing — or  attempting  to  do — I  have  no  sympathy  with  bigoted 
modernity  which  would  condemn  everything,  no  matter  how  fine, 
that  has  been  done  in  the  past.  At  no  time,  I  hope,  have  I  per- 
mitted my  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  contemporary  art  to  blind 
my  eyes  to  its  shortcomings  and  frequently  gross  inanities,  nor  to 
lead  me  into  excessive  adulation  and  the  enthusiastic  use  of  su- 
perlatives. 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  Biographical  Data  on  a  few 
artists  not  dealt  with  in  detail  during  the  course  of  the  program; 
a  Note  on  Modern  Poetry  (which,  with  certain  parallels  sug- 
gested, may  prove  helpful  in  determining  what  the  modern 
painters  and  sculptors  are  "driving  at")  ;  and  Bibliographical  Sug- 
gestions. R.  P. 
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MODERN  FRENCH  ART 

FIRST  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Point  of  View 

"There  can  be  no  Art  without  Life." — Frank  Rutter. 

To  most  Americans,  it  may  be  confessed  at  once,  the  names 
of  Cezanne  and  Matisse,  of  Derain  and  de  Segonzac  and  Bourdelle 
are  but  names.  They  awaken  no  chord  of  recognition.  Or  if  one 
is  struck  it  is  probably  of  bantering  ridicule  or  malign  satire  or 
scornful  disdain.  Even  when  sympathy  and  support  are  found 
for  modern  art,  it  is  all  too  likely  to  be  the  sympathy  born  of  a 
refined  egotism  and  the  support  which  finds  its  origin  in  an  absurd 
consecration  to  anything  that  is  new  and  modern,  ultra-modern. 
It  is  quite  true  that  modern  art  has  suffered  as  much  at  the  hands 
of  certain  enthusiastic  self-appointed  critics  as  it  has  gained  from 
the  support  of  the  few  who  have  really  succeeded  in  seizing  upon 
its  essential  significance. 

That  some  of  this  scornful  ridicule  has  been  merited  no  one 
of  course  will  deny.  Much  of  so-called  "modern  art"  is  the  most 
arrant  sort  of  nonsense  and  is  to  be  consigned  to  the  same  limbo  as 
the  poetry  of  e.  e.  cummings  and  the  prose  of  Gertrude  Stein. 
But  that  there  is  much  that  is  significant  in  the  art  of  the  past 
half-century,  that  many  rather  surprising  and  beautiful  things 
have  been  achieved  in  painting  and  sculpture  during  this  period, 
and,  finally,  that  France  is  the  home  of  modern  art  are  points 
upon  which  all  but  the  most  dogmatically  academic  of  critics  are 
agreed. 

Much  of  the  misunderstanding  of  and  downright  opposition  to 
modern  art  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  most  of  us  live  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  metropolitan  centers  where  living 
artists  exhibit.  Then,  too,  color  reproductions  of  modern  paintings 
are  not  easy  to  come  by  in  this  country,  although  the  Dial  press 
is  doing  excellent  pioneer  work  in  this  field.  And  a  final  reason 
may  be  mentioned :  most  of  us  are  immersed  in  tradition,  most  of 
us  are  conservative  and  conventional,  particularly  so  in  our  atti- 
tude to  the  fine  arts.  Now,  the  great  masters  of  any  art  in  any 
age  have  never  been  found  by  convention. 
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In  any  form  of  human  endeavor  the  men  who  have  left  the 
deepest  impress  on  succeeding  times,  the  men  who  have  ushered  in 
new  eras,  have  been  hold  experimenters,  courageous  innovators. 
These  men,  to  use  Nietzsche's  famous  phrase,  have  been  the  Yea- 
sayers.  These  men  have  formed  "schools"  and  instigated  "move- 
ments." And  almost  without  exception  these  men  have  been  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented  in  their  own  time.  The  way  of 
the  maker  is  much  harder  than  that  of  the  transgressor ;  but  even- 
tually it  leads  to  fame — and  the  Louvre. 

But  before  we  come  to  our  study  of  Modern  French  Art  it  will 
be  well  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  certain  problems : 

1.  What  is  art? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  art  and  life? 

3.  What  do  we  see  when  we  look  at  pictures  ? 

To  the  first  question  no  final  answer  can  be  given.  Each  age 
in  the  world's  history  has  defined  it  in  its  own  terms :  Plato 
spoke  for  ancient  Greece,  Reynolds  for  the  eighteenth  century, 
Ruskin  for  Victorian  England.  Many  voices  are  crying  out  dif- 
ferent answers  today:  Croce,  Elie  Faure,  Jan  Gordon,  Roger  Fry 
and  Clive  Bell,  Walter  Pach  and  Forbes  Watson.  Psychologists 
and  scientists  and  "professors  of  things  in  general"  have  been 
called  in.  And  most  of  the  definitions  that  are  offered  are  almost 
as  bloodless  as  the  famous  definition  of  life  which  Stevenson  ridi- 
culed in  Aes  Triplex!*  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  we  come  to 
some  agreement  in  our  answer  to  this  question,  otherwise  we  shall 
be  likely  to  talk  about  "what  I  like"  and  "what  I  don't  like,"  and 
so  get  nowhere  at  all,  for,  as  Jan  Gordon  has  pointedly  observed : 
"The  person  who  says :  'I  know  nothing  about  art,  but  I  know 
what  I  like'  is  merely  boasting  of  his  mechanical,  brainless,  gyro- 
scopic immobility."  Francis  Bacon  wisely  remarked  three  cen- 
turies ago :  "It  is  a  poor  center  for  a  man — himself."  He  was 
speaking  of  getting  ahead  in  the  world;  but  his  aphorism  applies 
with  equal  point  to  a  consideration  of  modern,  or  primitive,  or 
classic  art. 


*This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  aesthetics.  A  brief 
but  comprehensive  and  understandable  survey  of  the  field  is  given  in  The  Founda- 
tions of  ^Esthetics,  by  Ogden,  Richards,  and  Wood  (International  Pub.,  New 
York).      The    illustrations    in    this    book    are    carefully    chosen. 
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Let  us  accept,  then,  Roger  Fry's  definition  of  art;  it  will  at 
least  give  us  a  point  of  vantage  from  which  to  approach  certain 
very  difficult  problems. 

"'Art,  then,  is  an  expression  and  a  stimulus  of  the  imaginative 
life,  which  is  separated  from  actual  life  by  the  absence  of  respon- 
sive action.  Now  this  responsive  action  implies  in  actual  life 
moral  responsibility.  In  art  we  have  no  such  responsibility — it 
presents  a  life  freed  from  the  binding  necessities  of  our  actual 
existence." 

This  definition  leads  us  at  once  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
second  question,  and  the  answer  here  (What  is  the  relation  of  art 
to  life?)  is  implied  in  the  definition  itself.  Tolstoy  and  Ruskin 
are  perhaps  the  two  outstanding  modern  critics  of  art  who  have 
approached  the  problem  from  the  moralist's  point  of  view,  and 
each  has  had  a  remarkable  influence.  Centuries  earlier  Plato  had 
attacked  the  problem  from  a  somewhat  similar  standpoint,  and 
had  barred  the  door  of  his  republic  to  artists.  But  morals  are 
morals,  and  aesthetic  appreciation  is  aesthetic  appreciation;  it  is 
unfair  to  both  to  criticize  either  from  the  restricted  point  of  view 
of  the  other.  Velasquez  was  not  concerned  over  the  morals  of  his 
Venus  at  the  Mirror;  Rodin  probably  never  gave  a  thought  to  the 
moral  effect  that  his  The  Kiss  might  have  on  certain  persons.  And 
you,  when  you  fall  under  the  spell  of  any  work  of  art,  have — 
for  the  moment  at  least — dissociated  yourself  from  the  moral  point 
of  view.  The  question  of  whether  you  want  an  excellent  copy  of 
the  Venus  at  the  Mirror  in  your  home,  or  whether  you  think  The 
Kiss  a  suitable  figure  for  your  garden  or  the  park  of  your  town, 
is  not  an  aesthetic  question  at  all,  but  a  question  of  personal  pref- 
erence, of  morals,  of  propriety. 

ISTor,  in  spite  of  certain  urgent  critics,  does  art  subserve  any 
practical,  purely  utilitarian  end.  The  same  thing  might  be  said 
concerning  religion,  and  the  relation  of  religion  to  life;  yet  no 
one,  I  take  it,  thinks  of  denying  religion  a  place,  or  asserting 
that  the  relationship  between  the  two  is  not  very  vital.  A  moment 
of  spiritual  vision,  whether  experienced  in  the  cathedral  or  in  an 
art  gallery  or  in  autumnal  woods,  is  indeed  a  possession  forever, 
an  investment  upon  which  the  individual  collects  high  interest. 
Elie  Faure,  who  is  an  exponent  of  the  "play-theory"  of  art  and 
who  has  written  one  of  the  most  readable  and  wise  histories  of 
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art,  has  declared  that  "the  love  of  play,  and  the  search  for  it,  and 
the  ardent  curiosity  which  is  a  condition  of  play,  create  civiliza- 
tions."   But  I  suspect  M.  Eaure  of  rhetoric. 

Art,  it  seems  to  me,  in  its  relation  to  life  is  a  way  of  escape,  a 
door  opening  upon  new  and  unsuspected  vistas.  That  man  has 
always  felt  the  need  of  this  ministration  is  indicated  by  the  long 
history  of  art,  a  history  that  goes  back  to  the  caveman's  necklace 
of  bones  and  the  silhouettes  dug  in  the  wall  of  the  grotto  of  Peri- 
gord,  a  history  the  beginnings  of  which  are  lost  in  the  dimmest  an- 
tiquity. Today,  in  an  age  which  prides  itself  on  mass  production 
and  standardization,  the  need  of  art  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
Almost  every  tendency  in  our  modern  democratic  civilization  is 
opposed  to  the  free  expression  of  the  individual.  He  lives  in  a  stan- 
dardized home,  where  he  is  made  more  comfortable  by  standardized 
accessories  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  a 
street  which  is  just  like  the  next  street ;  he  takes  his  opinions  from 
his  paper  or  from  those  immediately  above  him;  he  rides  in  a  car 
which  is  just  like  several  million  other  cars;  he  reads  a  magazine 
which  boasts  that  it  has  "two  million  circulation  a  week" ;  evening 
after  evening  he  sits  through  "pictures"  which  are  manufactured 
in  a  huge  factory  organized  for  mass  production. 

How  is  the  individual  to  save  himself?  How  is  he  to  escape 
the  machine  ?    Art  offers  one  way  out. 

But  art  is  more  than  a  mere  way  of  escape.  The  standardized 
fiction  which  the  average  individual  reads  and  the  motion  pictures 
which  he  sees  also  offer  a  way  out,  a  moment's  respite  from  the 
world  of  actuality;  yet  standardized  fiction  is  not  art,  and  very 
few  motion  pictures  are.  Art  must  offer  a  means  of  escape,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  must  present  a  "stimulus  to  the  imaginative 
life."  The  romantic  adventures  of  a  sea-hawk  or  the  amatory  ex- 
periences of  a  shop-girl  and  a  youthful  millionaire  may  distract 
the  attention,  may  serve — and  do  serve  for  millions  of  people — as 
a  means  of  release  from  the  steady  pressure  of  daily  routine,  of 
things  as  they  are;  but  they  offer  no  enduring  stimulus.  If  they 
move  us  at  all  it  is  only  superficially  and  for  the  moment;  and 
when  we  come  out  from  under  their  momentary  spell  we  are 
just  where  we  were.  Spiritually,  emotionally,  imaginatively  we 
have  not  grown  an  inch.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  from 
under  the  spell  of  Titian's  The  Entombment  or  of  Michelangelo's 
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David  or  of  Shakespeare's  Lear  or  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, we  have  added  to  our  possessions,  we  have  grown,  we  have 
gained  something  which  moths  cannot  corrupt  nor  thieves  break 
in  and  steal. 

If  you  would  appreciate  something  of  the  relation  of  art  to  life 
try  to  imagine  what  kind  of  world  this  would  be  had  we  no  pictures, 
no  sculpture,  no  architecture,  no  drama,  no  music,  no  poetry. 
Who  would  want  to  live  in  such  a  world  ?  Even  the  most  practical- 
minded  philistine  can  be  heard  muttering  sincerely  to  himself  as 
he  contemplates  the  barrenness  of  such  a  world :  "Not  I !" 

The  third  question  (What  do  we  see  when  we  look  at  pictures?) 
may  seem  nonsensical  at  first  glance.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  us 
see  only  what  we  look  for,  in  pictures  or  in  life.  Generally  speak- 
ing, we  see  in  pictures  only  what  we  have  seen  in  other  pictures 
or  what  we  have  seen  in  nature;  and  it  may  be  further  observed 
that  we  see  in  nature  only  what  through  pictures  we  have  been 
trained  to  see.  Our  eyes  are  blinded  by  convention.  When  the 
convention  is  dropped  or  when  a  new  convention  arises,  we  rebel. 
This  is  why  some  special  study  is  necessary  before  one  can  appre- 
ciate the  really  fine  qualities  in  Egyptian  or  Japanese  art.  Artis- 
tically we  no  longer  see  the  world  as  the  Egyptians  saw  it.  We 
must  approach  Botticelli's  The  Nativity  with  a  set  of  conventions 
different  from  that  with  which  we  approach  Millet's  The  Sower. 
And  a  fresh  start  must  be  made  in  approaching  Matisse  and 
Picasso  and  Derain. 

The  dictum  which  has  gained  the  widest  currency  and  upon 
which  the  average  person  today  rests  his  aesthetic  judgment  is  that 
which  declares  art  to  be  an  imitation  of  nature.  Eor  centuries  this 
thought  governed  the  art  of  western  Europe.  Then  came  the  in- 
vention of  the  camera;  and  artists  and  critics  began  to  realize 
the  falsity  of  the  theory.  Even  before  the  day  of  the  camera  a 
few  artists — Constable  and  Turner,  notably — had  begun  to  ex- 
periment with  color  and  form.  They  met  with  the  same  opposi- 
tion that  Manet  and  Cezanne  were  to  experience  later.  But  the 
perfection  of  the  camera  may  be  taken  as  a  convenient  landmark 
for  the  decline  of  the  old  regime.  Not  that  the  rebirth  of  painting 
was  spontaneous  or  immediate.  Ear  from  it.  Traditions  die  hard ; 
and  this  tradition  of  imitation  is  still  to  be  heard. 
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But  if  we  are  to  understand  what  the  modern  artists  are  trying 
to  do,  if  we  may  expect  to  share  in  that  appreciation  which  follows 
understanding,  we  must  disabuse  our  minds  of  this  hypothesis. 
"The  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  understanding  the  art  of 
today,"  declares  Jan  Gordon  quite  truly  in  his  Modem  French 
Painters,  "lies  in  the  mistaken  theory  that  art  must  copy  nature; 
must,  that  is,  copy  an  almost  dogmatic  representation  of  nature." 
Herman  Bahr,  the  German  critic,  adds  his  word  of  warning: 
"What  the  painters  of  the  newest  tendency  strive  after  is,  so  they 
say,  music  for  the  eyes.  They  do  not  intend  to  imitate  nature, 
and  therefore  one  misjudges  them  if  one  compares  their  pictures 
to  nature."  And  Sheldon  Cheney  warns  us  that  we  must  not  ask 
art  to  serve  morals,  or  photography,  "or  as  a  back-scratcher  to 
your  memory  or  desire." 

The  picture  which  appeared  on  the  cover  of  last  week's  Saturday 
Evening  Post  showing  an  old  woman  darning  stockings  while 
"Father"  twists  the  various  knobs  on  his  radio  set,  the  picture  on 
the  cover  of  last  month's  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  showing  a  mother 
bending  over  her  child — these  in  all  probability  are  not  art.  Rem- 
brandt paints  a  picture  of  An  Old  Woman  Paring  Her  Nails. 
Hogarth  sets  on  canvas  The  Shrimp  Girl,  da  Vinci  paints  the 
Virgin  of  the  Rocks — these,  all  agree,  are  art.  Manet  shows  us 
a  party  of  four  picnicking  in  the  woods,  Cezanne  paints  a  picture 
of  an  old  building  standing  off  by  itself  in  the  shadow  of  Mont  Ste. 
Victoire,  Matisse  conjures  up  a  fishing  boy  in  a  green  jersey, 
Picasso  works  out  a  study  in  plane  surfaces  and  calls  it  Harlequin 
■ — is  this  art? 

Let  us  see. 

First  Paper:       By 

Subject:    "What  is  Art? 

a.  Any  definition  of  art  is  after  all  only  relative.  Tempora  mutantur, 
et  nos  mutamur  in  Wis.  Any  formal  theory  of  aesthetics  must  be 
advanced  (if  it  is  not  to  kill  the  spirit  of  the  thing  which  it 
seeks  only  to  define)  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  only 
tentative  and  that,  to  quote  Roger  Fry,  "if  it  ever  forms  too 
solid  a  crust  it  may  stop  the  inlets  of  fresh  experience."  Illus- 
trate by  showing  prints. 

o.  Base  your  paper  on  Roger  Fry's  "An  Essay  in  ^Esthetics,"  in  his 
Vision  and  Design. 
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c.    Additional  information  and  different  points  of  view  may  be  found 
in  the  following: 
Clive  Bell:    Art. 

Ogden,  Richards,  and  Wood:  Foundations  of  Esthetics. 
Lascelles  Abercrombie:  Towards  a  Theory  of  Art. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  decides  that  "art  is  expression."     His  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  is  interesting  and  provocative. 

Second  Papee:    By 

Subject :  Aet  and  Life. 
a.  "Art,"  declares  Elie  Faure,  "is  as  necessary  to  life  as  bread  and 
meat."  This  statement  the  French  critic  explains  briefly  in 
the  Introduction  and  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
of  Art.  His  attitude  is  further  revealed  in  the  subtitle  selected 
for  this  work:  An  Outline  of  Civilization.  See  his  chapters  in 
Volume  I  on  "Phidias,"  on  "The  Dust  of  Mankind,"  and  on 
"Intimate  Greece." 
o.    You  may  base  your  paper  on  "Art  and  Life,"  "Art  and  Socialism," 

"Art  and  Science"  in  Roger  Fry's  Vision  and  Design. 
c.     Consult  also: 

Jan  Gordon:     Modern  French  Painters. 

Chapter  7:     "Art  and  the  New  Civilization." 
Chapter  12:     "The  Value  of  Art." 
Sheldon  Cheney:     A  Primer  of  Modern  Art. 
Chapter  4:     "The  Background  of  Modern  Life." 

Thied    Papee:      By 

Subject:     What  We  See  When  We  Look  at  Pictuees. 
a.    Base  your  paper  on  "The  Artist's  Vision"  by  Roger  Fry,   in  his 
Vision  and  Design,  and  on  "What's  in  a  Picture"  by  Walter  F. 
Isaacs,  in  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  1926. 
&.    Illustrate  with  prints.     Base  your  discussion  of  Raphael's  Trans- 
figuration on  Mr.  Fry's  remarks  concerning  the  various  appeals 
that  this  picture  makes.    See  his  Vision  and  Design,  pp.  296-300. 
REFERENCES 
Fry:  Vision  and  Design.     (1,  2,  3.) 
Bell:  Art.     (1) 

Ogden,  Richards,  and  Wood:   Foundations  of  JEsthetics.     (1) 
Abercrombie:     Towards  a  Theory  of  Art.     (1) 
Cheney:     A  Primer  of  Modern  Art.     (2) 
Faure:     History  of  Art,  Volume  I.     (2) 
Gordon:     Modern  French  Painters.     (2) 

Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  1926,  containing  "What's  in  a  Pic- 
ture," by  Walter  F.  Isaacs.     (3) 
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SECOND  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  Romanticism  and  Realism 

"There  is  no  better  deliverance  from  the  world  of  strife 
than  through  art." — Goethe. 

The  history  of  painting  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  Randall 
Davies  has  pointed  out  in  his  Six  Centuries  of  Painting,  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word :  Revolt.  It  has  always  been  this,  perhaps 
(surely  the  history  of  twentieth  century  painting  is),  but  in  the 
past  century  the  issues  were  at  least  clear  and  rather  simple.  The 
various  confusing  "isms"  of  the  twentieth  century  had  not  yet 
been  invented.  Briefly,  the  world  of  painters  was  divided  into 
two  armed  camps.  In  the  one  were  to  be  found  those  painters, 
on  the  whole  a  rather  complacent  group,  who  were  intent  on  fol- 
lowing the  convention  and  practice  of  painting  as  dictated  by  the 
schools  and  the  academies.  On  the  other  stormed  the  rebels,  those 
painters  who  were  beginning  to  think  things  out  for  themselves, 
to  experiment,  to  follow  not  the  accepted  rules  which  were  slowly 
choking  painting  but  each  his  own  vision.  Art  was  under  the 
heel  of  a  bureaucracy.  To  paint  at  all  was  to  paint  like  David, 
who  by  sheer  force  of  character  and  dominant  personality  had 
reduced  all  art  to  a  system.  But  it  has  always  been  true  that  it 
is  easier  to  imitate  a  master's  weaknesses  than  his  virtues,  and  the 
chief  dogma  of  the  Davidian  school  became  the  precept  that  per- 
fection was  to  be  found  in  the  Greeks,  and  nowhere  else.  This,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  before  the  discovery  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo  (now  in  the  Louvre)  and  the  transportation  of  the  Elgin 
marbles  from  the  Acropolis  in  Athens  to  their  final  resting  place 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  Greek  art  that  David  and  his  follow- 
ers knew  was  not  the  virile  Greek  art  of  the  fifth  century,  but  that 
belonging  to  a  decadent  period.  The  result  is  that  in  the  pictures 
of  this  school  we  find  a  plethora  of  straight  noses  and  classical 
features,  figures  posed  in  purely  conventional  attitudes,  limbs 
drawn  to  scale  and  carefully  modeled  but  utterly  lacking  in  life. 
They  used  color,  not  with  the  glorious  joy  of  a  child  but  with 
disdain.  A  common  anecdote  of  the  period  is  that  related  by  Paul 
Serusier,  who  declared   that  it  was  the   custom   in  the   so-called 
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Davidian  studios  to  save  the  scrapings  of  the  palette  for  use  in 
filling  in  the  shadows  of  next  day's  canvas !  This,  of  course,  was 
not  the  practice  of  David  himself,  hut  of  those  who  constituted 
themselves  his  followers.  David  himself  never  appreciated  the 
full  possibilities  of  color,  hut  he  did  do  some  very  beautiful  and 
some  very  terrifying  things.  Mention  may  be  made  of  his  Char- 
lotte du  Val  d'Ognes  and  his  Marat. 

It  was  against  this  dogma,  this  academic  sterility,  that  the 
revolt  in  painting  was  directed.  The  battle  was  not  swiftly  over. 
It  was  waged  throughout  the  century,  the  fundamentalists  stand- 
ing firm  by  their  guns,  the  rebels  attacking  and  retreating  only 
to  attack  again.  The  painter  Auguste  Renoir  summed  up  the 
situation  when  he  told  M.  Ambrose  Vollard  (recorded  in  Renoir: 
An  Intimate  Record)  that  "except  for  Delacroix,  Ingres  and 
Courbet,  who  had  flourished  so  miraculously  after  the  Revolution, 
painting  had  fallen  into  the  worst  sort  of  banality.  Every  one  was 
busy  copying  every  one  else,  and  Nature  was  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
.  .  .  Everything  that  was  being  painted  was  merely  rule  of 
thumb  and  cheap  tinsel — it  was  considered  frightfully  daring  to 
take  figures  from  David  and  dress  them  up  in  modern  clothes. 
Therefore  it  was  inevitable  that  the  younger  generation  should  go 
back  to  simple  things."  Renoir  was  speaking  of  a  slightly  later 
period,  but  his  words  aptly  describe  the  situation  that  existed 
when  Delacroix  startled  the  camp  of  the  conservatives  with  his 
colorful  picture  of  Dante  and  Vergil.  Delecluse,  the  chief  spokes- 
man for  the  Davidian  school,  declared  this  picture  to  be  "une 
veritable  tartouillade" ;  today  it  hangs  in  the  Louvre ! 

By  1820  Delacroix  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. His  leadership  was  maintained  in  1824,  when  he  ex- 
hibited the  Massacre  of  Scipio  in  the  Salon;  and  by  1827,  when  he 
exhibited  twelve  painting  at  the  Salon  (the  Marino  Faliero  was 
one)  the  public  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  painters  who  had 
deserted  the  quiet  camp  of  the  Davidians  to  rally  round  the  stand- 
ard of  Delacroix.  But  the  official  critics  would  have  none  of 
their  work:  "the  compositions  of  a  sick  man  in  delirium,"  they 
said,  and  pointed  scornful  fingers  at  the  "barbarous  execution," 
declaring  that  such  things  could  have  been  painted  only  with  "an 
intoxicated  broom."    As  a  matter  of  comparison  it  may  be  noted 
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here  that,  viewed  through  the  eyes  of  the  twentieth  century,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  color  of  Delacroix's  paintings  to  startle  or  shock 
and  the  general  composition  of  most  of  his  canvases  is  rather  for- 
mal. But  the  public  and  the  critics  of  a  century  ago  saw  the 
decline  of  painting  in  his  work.  In  the  face  of  this  storm  of 
protest,  Delacroix  painted  on,  consciously  applying  so  far  as  was 
possible  the  new  color  vision  which  he  had  first  learned  from  the 
Englishman  Constable  (Constable's  The  Hay  Wain  figured  in  the 
1824  exhibition  with  Delacroix's  Massacre  of  Scipio).  But  the 
public  and  the  critics  were  blind,  and  the  painter  finally  gave  up, 
declaring,  after  a  fresh  disappointment  in  the  exhibition  of  1859, 
that  he  would  exhibit  no  more.  His  recognition  has  come  from 
two  sources,  his  disciples  and  the  government.  This  latter  was  as 
much  political  as  anything  else:  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  he  was  employed  intermittently  from  1833  to 
1853  in  decorating  public  buildings,  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy 
in  1857. 

And  his  contribution  to  art?  Because  of  color  theories  he 
stands  as  a  bridge  between  the  lifeless  formalism  of  his  day  and 
Impressionism.  Much  he  learned  during  his  stay  in  England 
(1825)  from  Constable,  from  Bonington,  from  Turner.  "Let  us 
banish  from  our  palette  all  earth  colors-"  he  wrote  after  studying 
the  paintings  of  these  Englishmen;  "gray  is  the  enemy  of  all 
painting."  And  again:  "The  more  opposition  in  color,  the  more 
brilliancy."  But  Delacroix  was  no  Impressionist,  and  he  would 
probably  have  shaken  his  head  in  disapproval  before  Monet's  at- 
mospheric picture  of  the  Parliament  buildings  in  the  fog,  for  he 
never  discounted  excellence  of  drawing.  "The  balance  of  lines" 
is  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in  his  Journal.  This  element 
he  recognized  in  the  masters  whom  he  studied  (and  it  may  be 
noted  here  that  Delacroix  was  museum-bred) ;  and  he  tried,  not 
very  successfully  because  of  his  own  limitations,  to  reintroduce 
this  into  the  art  of  his  time. 

Delacroix  represents  Romanticism.  All  his  life  he  drew  sub- 
jects from  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Byron.  His  work  links  itself 
with  the  operas  of  Wagner,  the  poetry  of  Goethe,  the  prose-poems 
of  Nietzsche,  and  the  romances  of  Victor  Hugo.  Gustave  Courbet 
(1819-1877),   on  the  other  hand,   represents   Realism.      How  he 
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hated  the  conventions,  this  wild  man  of  Ornans !  How  thoroughly 
he  detested  the  allegory  and  romance  of  the  time !  When  a  young 
painter  Drought  a  picture  of  Christ  to  him  for  his  judgment,  Cour- 
bet  took  one  look  at  the  picture  and  turned  a  scornful  eye  upon 
the  youth :  "Have  you  ever  seen  Christ  ?  Why  don't  you  go  home 
and  paint  a  portrait  of  your  father  instead  !"*  And  when  Manet 
showed  him  his  Christ  with  the  Angels,  Courbet  immediately  at- 
tacked its  author:  "Have  you  ever  seen  an  angel?  How  do  you 
know  whether  an  angel  has  a  behind  or  notf"*  There  are  no 
angels  in  the  work  of  Gustave  Courbet,  no  transcendentalism,  no 
sentiment.  He  is  of  the  earth;  he  disregards  the  color  of  Dela- 
croix and  returns  to  a  simple  black  and  white  treatment;  he 
concentrates  all  his  powers  on  making  the  spectator  realize  the 
existence  of  the  objects  he  paints.  Painting  is  to  him  a  thing  of 
the  eyes;  in  the  very  heyday  of  Romanticism  he  brought  it  back 
to  reality.  His  Funeral  at  Ornans,  ridiculed  as  something  atro- 
cious when  first  exhibited,  is  as  realistic  and  as  free  from  sentimen- 
tality as  Ibsen's  drama,  The  Wild  Duck;  his  Woman  With  a 
Parrot,  a  well-nigh  perfect  thing,  is  a  very  beautiful  contemporary ; 
his  famous  Woman  of  Munich  lacks  all  those  graceful  refinements 
of  the  merely  pretty  picture. 

His  influence  was  tremendous.  Painters  as  diverse  in  time  and 
method  as  Millet  and  Cezanne  sat  at  his  feet.  "Most  of  all,"  de- 
clares Walter  Pach  in  summing  up  the  influence  of  Courbet,  "he 
is  to  be  credited  with  our  modern  seeing  of  all  objects  in  nature 
as  alike  susceptible  of  representation  by  the  man  of  genius." 

Fiest  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Romanticism:    Delacroix. 
a.    Discuss  briefly  the  painter's  life. 
6.     Trace  his  development  as  an  artist, 
c.     Indicate  his  position. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Realism:    Courbet  and  Daumier. 
a.    Compare  and  contrast  these  two  painters  in  life  and  in  art. 
6.     State  the  artistic  creed  of  each. 

c.    Endeavor   to   indicate   the   place    of   each    in  the   development   of 
modern  art. 


♦Reported  by  Renoir  to  Vollard   (See  the  latter's  Renoir). 
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Discussion  and  Comment:    Led  by 

a.  A  summary  statement  of  the  first  section  in  Pach:  Masters  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  "The  Modern  Period." 

o.  A  summary  of  the  first  chapter  in  Wright:  Modem  Painting,  "An- 
cient and  Modern  Art." 

c.  A  statement  of  the  position  of  Ingres  and  David.  (See  Pach: 
Masters  of  Modern  Art,  Section  II). 

REFERENCES 
Wright:  Modern  Painting,  Chapter  2.     (1,  2,  D) 
Pach:  Masters  of  Modem  Art,  Section  II.     (1,  2,  D) 
Gardner:  Art  Through  the  Ages,  (very  hrief).     (1,  2) 
Faure:  Modern  Art,  Chapter  VII.     (1,  2) 
The  Arts  for  February,  1923,  containing  an  article  on  Daumier.     (2) 
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THIRD  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  The  Men  of  Thirty 
"...  the   marvelous   poetry   of   toiling   humanity." — Millet. 

Although  the  Barbizon  painters  belong  a  step  outside  the  trend 
of  modern  painting  in  France,  it  may  be  well  to  step  aside  a 
moment  with  them  and  watch  them  at  their  work  among  the 
peasants  and  their  cattle  and  flocks.  The  appeal  of  these  men — 
Millet,  Corot,  Daubigny,  Rousseau — is  strong ;  but  not  one  of  them 
is  as  important  in  the  history  of  art  as  Courbet  or  Daumier. 
Every  schoolgirl  is  familiar  with  The  Angelus  and  the  misty  land- 
scapes of  Corot.  Comparatively  few  people  know  Courbet's 
Women  of  Munich  or  Daumier's  The  Bath.  Why?  The  answer 
is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that  the  appeal  of  Millet  is  not 
so  much  assthetic  as  sentimental  and  humanitarian,  in  the  fact 
that  certain  qualities  in  Corot's  work  are  comparatively  easy  of 
imitation  and  also  make  a  very  definite  sentimental  appeal.  Con- 
sider also  the  fact  that  certain  very  significant  aspects  of  Millet's 
work,  as  of  that  of  Corot,  are  to  be  found  in  paintings  which  have 
not  been  popularized  by  wholesale  reproduction:  Millet's  Women 
Bathing  (in  the  Louvre),  for  example,  and  Corot's  The  Road, 
The  Bridge  of  Mantes  (in  the  Louvre),  and  The  Woman  With 
the  Pearl. 

Here  is  a  fresh  outburst  of  nature,  of  the  return  to  nature  ad- 
vocated by  Rousseau  in  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  and  the  Confessions. 
In  English  literature  it  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  poetic  creed  and 
poetic  practice  of  "Wordsworth  (in  such  things  as  Michael,  The 
Thorn,  The  Ruined  Cottage).  Courbet  is  of  the  same  movement, 
as  is  also  Daumier;  but  these  two  refused  to  desert  the  Paris 
streets,  they  eschewed  the  sentimental  attitude  adopted  by  the 
men  of  Barbizon,  to  whom  the  city  was  "a  place  of  perdition  for 
the  man  of  sensibility." 

Technically  the  art  of  these  men  is,  on  the  whole,  inferior.  Not 
one  of  them  appreciated  the  value  to  a  painter  of  the  color  work 
of  Delacroix  and  Turner  and  Constable.    Not  one  of  them  had  the 
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rude  vigor  (except  in  occasional  flashes)  of  Courbet.  Not  one 
cared  about  the  new  handling  of  color  which  marks  the  best  work 
of  Daumier.  Millet's  painting,  in  the  pictures  Tby  which  he  is 
best  known,  is  muddy  and  dull,  and  all  make  a  practice  of  opposing 
shadow  to  light  everywhere  and  of  connecting  all  their  tones  by  a 
series  of  intermediate  semitones  which,  as  M.  Faure  has  observed, 
"are  not  to  be  derived  from  daylight." 

The  procession  of  art  thundered  by  the  sheltered  little  hamlet 
where  these  simple  men  of  the  brush  had  sought  refuge.  For  the 
men  themselves  one  can  have  only  the  deepest  admiration  and 
respect.  They  too  were  following  the  gleam;  they  too  were  true 
to  their  vision.  Millet  wrote  to  a  painter  friend:  "The  gay  side 
of  life  never  shows  itself  to  me.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is.  The 
gayest  things  I  know  are  the  calm  and  the  silence  ...  I  see  figures 
digging  and  hoeing,  chopping  and  tying ;  first  one  and  then  another 
raises  himself,  stretches  his  bent  back  and  his  arms,  and  wipes  the 
sweat  from  his  brow  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  This  to  me  is  the 
marvelous  poetry  of  toiling  humanity." 

Fikst  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Jean  Feanqois  Millet. 
o.    Fontainebleau  and   Barbizon.      (A   charming   description  is  to   be 
found  in  R.  L.  Stevenson's  essays  "Fontainebleau"  and  "Forest 
Notes"). 

b.  Millet: 

1.  Family. 

2.  Struggles  in  Paris. 

3.  At  Barbizon. 

c.  His  pictures. 

d.  Base  your  paper  on  Chapter  1  of  Arthur  Hoeber's  The  Barbizon 

Painters  and  on  Stevenson's  essay  referred  to  above. 

e.  Additional  information  may  be   found  by  consulting  Elie  Faure: 

Modern  Art,  chapter  on  "Romanticism  and  Materialism." 

Second  Papee:    By 

Subject:     Coeot  and  Rousseau. 

a.  Sketch  briefly  the  lives  of  the  two  men. 

b.  Indicate   their   points  of  likeness   and   those   of   difference;    their 

connection  with  Millet. 

c.  Discuss  their  pictures. 

d.  Use  references  suggested  for  first  paper  above. 
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Thied  Papeb  :     By 

Subject:    Diaz,  Daubignt  and  Dtjpre. 
o.    Follow  Mr.  Hoeber's  discussion  in  his  Baroizon  Painters. 

REFERENCES 
Hoeber:   The  Barbizon  Painters.     (1,  2,  3) 
Faure:  Modern  Art.     (1,  2) 
Stevenson:  Essays:  "Fountainebleau"  and  "Forest  Notes."     (1) 
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FOURTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Impressionism 

"Lie    sujet   c'est    toi-meme,    jeune   artiste." — Delacroix. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  today,  when  paintings  by  Manet  and  Monet 
and  Renoir  hang  in  places  of  honor  in  museums  and  galleries  and 
when  excellent  color  reproductions  of  their  work  are  to  be  found 
in  thousands  of  homes,  to  realize  that  these  men  were  regarded 
as  revolutionary  in  their  day  and  that  that  day  was  not  very  many 
years  ago.  Forty,  fifty  years  ago  these  men  bore  the  same  relation 
to  the  public  as  that  which  Picasso  and  Matisse  and  Brancusi 
bear  today.  Their  fight  for  recognition  was  even  harder  and 
longer  than  that  which  a  serious  artist  is  likely  to  have  to  wage 
today.  In  the  eighteen-seventies  it  was  fashionable  in  Paris  to 
go  to  the  Impressionists'  exhibitions  to  laugh  long  and  loudly; 
today  the  tendency  is  toward  toleration.  We  are  more  willing  to 
listen  to  any  man  who  seems  to  have  something  to  say  than 
our  grandfathers  were — and  surely  this  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Perhaps 
our  grandfathers'  experience  with  the  Impressionists  has  brought 
home  to  us  with  a  new  force  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  about  the 
one  who  laughs  last. 

Just  what  do  we  mean  by  the  word  Impressionism?  Before  we 
attempt  a  definition,  let  us  briefly  review  the  situation  in  which 
French  artists  found  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  "War  of  1870. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  only  one  salon — the  Salon ;  and  this 
was  ruled  despotically  by  a  jury  of  academicians.  Originality  of 
vision,  individuality  of  expression,  anything  that  savored  of  ex- 
periment or  departure  from  traditional  art:  these  qualities  were 
enough  to  damn  any  young  painter  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury.  The 
Academy  dictated  not  only  the  subject  matter  of  painting,  limiting 
it  chiefly  to  classical,  religious  and  legendary  material,  hut  also 
the  execution.  Said  the  little  gods  to  the  painter,  "We  insist  on 
smooth  handling  and  careful  graduation  of  light  and  shade;  what 
was  good  enough  for  your  masters  is  surely  good  enough  for  you." 
But  the  young  painters — that   is,   those   among  them   who   were 
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artists  in  the  deep  sense  of  that  word,  and  not  merely  skilful  copy- 
ists— went  steadily  ahead  along  the  uncertain  road  that  had  been 
sweepingly  indicated  by  Turner  and  attempted,  but  all  too  in- 
definitely, by  Delacroix. 

In  1863  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Academy  was  turned  against  a 
group  of  these  young  men.  The  rejections  were  so  numerous  and 
so  arbitrary  that  Napoleon  III  granted  permission  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  famous  Salon  des  Refuses.  Here  it  was  that 
Manet,  Whistler,  Jongkind,  and  Pissarro  sounded  the  bugle  for 
the  war  that  was  to  last  nearly  a  score  of  years.  Manet's  picture 
Dejeuner  sur  Vherbe  became  the  storm  center  of  the  show.  To  us 
today  there  is  nothing  so  very  revolutionary  or  shocking  in  this 
picture,  but  in  1863  .  .  .  !  Manet  had  hoped  to  make  his  reputa- 
tion by  it ;  instead  he  found  himself  the  subject  of  popular  laughter, 
indignation  and  scorn.  Consider  for  a  moment.  According  to  the 
dictates  of  "good  taste,"  the  nude  might  be  exhibited  only  when 
tricked  out  as  a  god  or  goddess ;  subjects  from  real  life  were  hardly 
considered  fit  for  representation;  the  painter's  palette  must  be 
carefully  toned  down  and  he  must  carefully  blend  light  and  shade. 
ISTow,  Manet  paints  a  canvas  which  represents  (I  quote  from  Ran- 
dall Davies'  direct  description  of  a  picture:  a  reproduction  is 
furnished  with  this  study)  "a  couple  of  men  in  everyday  bourgeois 
costume,  one  sitting  and  the  other  reclining,  on  the  grass  under  the 
trees,  while  next  to  one  of  them  is  seated  a  young  woman,  her 
head  turned  to  the  spectator,  in  no  costume  at  all.  A  profusion  of 
articles  de  dejeuner  is  beside  her,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
waiting  to  arrange  the  meal  only  until  a  second  young  woman, 
who  is  seen  bathing  in  the  near  background,  is  ready  to  join  them." 
This  is  the  picture  which  was  promptly  refused  by  the  jury  of  the 
Salon  and  which  won  the  almost  hysterical  condemnation  of  the 
public.  Manet  had  refused  to  compromise  with  Mrs.  Grundy  and 
had  painted  from  real  life.  Had  he  chosen  to  clothe  the  men  in 
"fancy  dress"  and  paint  a  quiver  of  arrows  near  the  seated  nude, 
there  would  have  been  no  storm.  But  these  men  looked  very  much 
like  the  men  you  passed  on  your  way  into  the  exhibition;  they 
were  too  evidently  contemporaries,  and  the  young  women  were 
most  evidently  not  goddesses  nor  were  they  in  any  way  related 
to  the  Shee.  Perhaps  Manet's  purpose  was  misunderstood  by  his 
public :  the  title  which  he  gave  to  the  picture  was  Le  Bain,  but  the 
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public  insisted  on  shifting  the  emphasis  and  calling  it  Le  Dejeuner 
sur  I'herbe.  (Further  discussion  of  the  nude  in  art  is  reserved  for 
a  later  paper.     See  the  sixth  meeting.) 

The  year  before  this,  in  1862,  a  group  of  four  young  men  with 
ideals  in  common  came  together  in  the  studio  of  Albert  Gleyre. 
They  were  Monet,  Renoir,  Sisley,  and  Bazille.  This  was  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  future  impressionist  school.  These  men  were  much 
more  interested  in  the  work  of  Manet  and  Jongkind  and  Corot 
than  in  the  purely  academic  precepts  laid  down  by  their  instruc- 
tor; and  from  about  18G5  on  one  finds  in  their  work  the  result  of 
their  preoccupation  with  the  painting  of  sunlight  and  air  and  an 
increasing  tendency  toward  dissociation  of  colors.  Later  this 
group  was  joined  by  Cezanne,  Guillaumin,  and  Degas. 

But  then  came  the  war  of  1870;  and  it  was  not  until  1874 
that  the  work  of  these  men  was  made  known,  en  bloc,  to  the 
public.  ~No  one  took  them  seriously,  and  the  work  of  Monet,  in 
particular,  was  the  object  of  the  public's  ridicule  and  jeers.  Lloyd 
Goodrich,  writing  in  The  Arts  for  February,  1927,  thus  sums  up 
some  of  the  things  that  the  public  of  1874  found  absurd. 
"...  the  jeers  were  reserved  for  Monet,  who  introduced  blue  and 
violet  in  his  shadows;  for  Sisley,  who  represented  the  effect  of 
sunlight  by  a  rose-tinted  hue;  for  Berthe  Morisot,  whose  light 
touch  reminded  people  unpleasantly  of  Manet;  for  Renoir,  who 
evidently  did  not  know  how  to  draw;  for  Pissarro  and  Guillau- 
min, who  had  the  bad  taste  to  paint  suburban  villas  and  cabbage 
fields ;  and  above  all  for  Cezanne,  who  was  considered  nothing  less 
than  a  monstrosity." 

What  was  it  that  these  men  were  trying  to  do  which  subjected 
thorn  to  the  ridicule  of  the  multitude?  Was  it  impressionism? 
W.  H.  Wright  defines  it  as  "ocular  realism  .  .  .  the  imitation  pure 
and  simple,  of  the  disintegrations  of  color  in  nature's  broad  planes." 
But  Frank  Butter's  discussion  is  perhaps  more  enlightening : 
"(Impressionism)  ...  is  the  fruit  of  scientific  thought  and  re- 
search of  the  nineteenth  century  ...  It  is  based  on  two  great 
principles : 

1.  The  instantaneous  vision  of  a  scene  as  a  whole,  as  opposed 
to  the  conservative  vision  that  sees  nature  piece  by  piece. 

2.  The  substitution  of  a  natural  chiaroscuro  of  color  for  a  con- 
ventional chiaroscuro  of  tone  based  on  black  and  white." 
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The  first  of  these  principles  is  self-explanatory;  it  is  based  on 
the  experience  of  all  of  us.  "When  we  look  at  a  landscape,  we  see 
clearly  only  one  thing  in  it  at  a  time.  We  "focus"  our  eyes.  Even 
in  looking  into  the  eyes  of  a  person  across  the  tea-table  one  is  fre- 
quently conscious  of  shifting  the  center  of  his  vision  from  one 
eye  of  the  person  opposite  to  the  other.  Try  to  look  at  once  at 
everything  which  you  can  see  from  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  you  are  sitting,  and  you  see  nothing  distinctly;  everything 
is  seen  slightly  "blurred."  It  is  as  though  the  camera  were  out  of 
focus.  Now,  the  conventional  way  of  painting  called  for  what  Mr. 
Rutter  calls  the  "consecutive  vision."  In  looking  at  Watteau's 
Embarkation  for  Cytherea,  for  example,  one  notes  that  every  de- 
tail in  the  picture  is  clearly  outlined;  one  sees  the  picture,  as  it 
were,  "piece  by  piece"  rather  than  as  a  whole.  But  the  Impres- 
sionists sought  to  change  this  by  presenting  the  "instantaneous 
vision."  Look  at  an  impressionist  painting  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
feet  and  you  see  only  a  blur  of  color;  step  back  across  the  room 
and  the  picture  emerges. 

Monet  knew  that  the  appearance  of  objects  changes  every  mo- 
ment as  the  light  shifts.  He  sought  to  present  the  appearance  of 
an  object  under  varying  lights  and  changing  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. It  is  said  that  he  used  to  sally  forth  at  dawn  with  twenty 
canvasses,  so  as  to  be  able  to  paint  the  same  object — a  water-lily 
pond,  a  haystack,  a  cathedral — from  the  same  point  of  view  but 
under  different  light  conditions.  (To  understand  how  revolu- 
tionary this  was,  one  should  remember  that  in  the  eighteen-seven- 
ties  it  was  by  no  means  customary  for  an  artist  to  work  out  of  doors. 
The  artist  sketched  out  of  doors,  carefully  recording  the  differ- 
ent colors  to  be  used  later.  From  this  sketch  the  painting  was  ex- 
ecuted in  the  studio  under  lighting  conditions  which  were  neces- 
sarily artificial.) 

Monet  and  his  fellows  noted,  further,  that  light  has  a  living, 
vibrant  quality.  This  they  sought  to  obtain  by  purely  technical 
methods :  they  developed  the  practice  of  painting  in  "broken  color." 
That  is,  they  laid  the  pigment  on  thickly  in  streaks  and  dabs,  pre- 
ferring always  pure  color  to  a  mixture.  These  bits  of  broken 
color  are  so  accurately  placed  as  regards  tone  and  value  that  when 
the  eye  mixes  them  at  the  proper  distance,  they  reproduce  the 
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"shape  of  the  objects,  the  texture  of  the  water,  the  color  in  the 
shadows,  and,  because  of  their  rough  surface,  the  vibrating  quality 
of  the  light." 

Mr.  "Wright  had  all  this  in  mind  when  he  declared  that  Impres- 
sionism is  "ocular  realism."  The  impressionists  were  just  as  real- 
istic as  the  painters  of  the  Dutch  genre  pictures;  more  realistic, 
perhaps,  for  they  frankly  recorded  what  the  eye  actually  saw  of 
things  blurred  by  the  envelope  of  air  and  light.  They  saw  clearly 
that  shadows  themselves  are  full  of  color — not  black  or  gray  or 
tinged  only  with  brown  (as  landscape  painters  down  to  Constable 
had  represented  them),  but  green,  blue,  violet,  or  some  other  hue. 

Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  1927,  Impressionism  was 
not  an  end  in  itself — nothing  in  art  ever  is.  It  was  a  means  to1  an 
end.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of  something  being  better  than  some- 
thing else.  Tintoretto's  St.  George  Slaying  the  Dragon  is  a  perfect 
thing  in  its  way ;  Monet's  Waterloo  Bridge  in  its  way.  In  the  his- 
tory of  painting  Manet  and  his  followers  stand  for  the  rediscovery 
of  light.  They  showed  the  men  who  came  after  them  how  to  look 
at  nature.  They  removed  from  the  palette  of  the  painter  all  bitu- 
minous and  earth  pigments,  the  siennas,  umbres,  and  ochres,  and 
demonstrated  what  could  be  done  with  a  palette  made  up  of  the 
seven  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum.  That  they  went  too  far,  per- 
haps, and  ushered  in  a  period  of  "fuzzy"  painting  when  form  was 
disregarded  and  the  importance  of  design  was  lost  sight  of  are 
facts  that  constitute  the  subject  matter  for  later  studies  in  this 
series. 
First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Impressionism:    What  It  Is. 

a.  Base  your  discussion  on  the  three  following  books: 

Wright:  Modern  Painting,  Chapter  IV. 
Rutter:   Evolution  in  Modern  Art,  pp.  34-40. 
Cheney:  Primer  of  Modern  Art,  Chapter  V. 

b.  Additional  information  will  be  found  in: 

Gordon:  Modern  French  Painters,  Chapter  II. 
Gardner:  Art  Through  the  Ages,  pp.  369-372. 
Faure:  Modern  Art,  pp.  378-410. 

c.  Make  your  paper  brief  and  to  the  point  (it  should  not  occupy  more 

than  fifteen  minutes),  leaving  the  detailed  exposition  of  the  sub- 
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ject  to  be  handled  in  connection  with  the  representative  artists 
treated  in  later  papers. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:    Edourad  Manet. 

a.  Manet  influenced  the  impressionists,  and  in  turn  was  influenced  by 
them.  M.  Paure  declares  that  "Manet  reveals  to  Pissarro  the 
secret  of  painting  frankly  and  without  shadows;  Pissarro  .  .  . 
carries  Manet  with  him  to  the  fields  and  shows  him  .  .  .  that 
the  open  air  suppresses  not  only  modeling,  but  the  very  contour 
of  the  forms,  and  substitutes  for  local  tone  an  interchange  of 
dancing  reflections,  tangled  and  invisible,  wherein  the  form  hesi- 
tates and  is  submerged  in  the  tide  of  the  universe." 

6.     Show  how  this  is  true. 

c.  Make  free  use  of  the  prints  of  Manet's  work. 

d.  Use  Wright:  Modern  Painting,  Chapter  III. 

Third   Paper:      By 

Subject:     "The  War  op  1874." 
a.    Discuss  the  work  of  Monet,  Pissarro,  Sisley,  and  Guillaumin. 
6.     Why  is  "Luminism"  a  better  term  for  this  type  of  painting  than 
"Impressionism"  ? 

c.  What  is  there  about  the  work  of  Whistler  that  prevents  his  being 

classed  as  an  impressionist,  although  he  worked  "impressionis- 
tically."? 

d.  Very  little  time  should  be  spent  in  discussing  the  lives  of  the  men. 

Their  work,  after  all,   is  much  more  important.     Devote  your 
attention  to  a  clear  exposition  of  that.    Make  use  of  prints. 

e.  Refer  to  Wright:   Modern  Painting,  Chapter  IV,  and  to  The  Arts 

for  February,  1927,  containing  "Impressionism  Fifty  Years  ago," 
by  Lloyd  Goodrich. 

REFERENCES 

Wright:  Modern  Painting.     (1,  2,  3) 
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FIFTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Critics  of  Life 
"One  paints  not  with  the  hands  but  with  the  brains." 

— Michelangelo. 

In  the  eighteen-seventies  the  artistic  soul  of  France  sought 
escape.  Disillusioned  by  the  tragic  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer, 
shocked  into  open  distrust  by  the  sensual  Christianity  of  "Wagner, 
turned  in  upon  itself  by  the  "immense  despairing  murmur''  of 
the  Russian  novel,  it  looked  about  for  harborage  from  the  storm 
of  negation  that  seemed  imminent.  Monet  and  Pissarro  and  their 
fellows  offered  it  Impressionism.  It  balked,  missing  the  sugar- 
coating  which  it  thought  life  had  to  offer.  Vociferously  it  objected 
to  this  new  art.  Degas,  who  was  exhibiting  with  the  Impression- 
ists (rather  reluctantly,  perhaps),  listened  to  the  acrid  criticisms, 
took  another  look  at  the  work  of  his  colleagues,  and  decided  that, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  the  critics  were  right.  He  saw  that  the 
Impressionists  were  in  immediate  danger  of  losing  their  sense 
for  form,  for  structure,  for  line.  But  the  critics  were  wrong,  he 
saw,  in  making  such  a  silly  uproar  over  the  affair;  they  were  a 
crowd  of  conceited  asses,  each  trying  to  bray  louder  than  the  rest. 
The  whole  spectacle  was  rather  distressing !  Degas  retired  into 
his  ivory  tower;  he  never  again  exhibited  with  the  Impressionists. 

Degas,  born  in  1834,  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  made  the 
break.  He  spent  the  next  years  of  his  life  cataloguing  and  docu- 
menting life.  Ingres  was  an  early  idol  with  him,  and  he  never 
lost  his  sense  for  line  which  he  derived  from  that  lesser-master, 
as  well  as  from  others,  notably  Holbein  and  Wallace.  He  hated 
hyprocrisy  and  pretence  and  sham  with  as  wholesome  a  hatred 
as  that  manifested  by  the  belligerent  Huxley  in  England;  and  he 
strove  to  strip  the  tinsel  trappings  from  life.  Disdaining  the  many 
colors  of  the  Impressionists,  he  restricted  his  palette  severely, 
choosing  to  rely  chiefly  on  line  and  content  for  his  effect.  With 
disillusioned,  cynical  eyes  he  regarded  the  life  about  him:  the 
life  of  the  streets  and  cabarets,  of  restaurants  and  cafes,  of  the 
theatre  and  cirque,  of  the  shop  and  laundry.     With  one  strong 
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stroke  of  his  pen  he  characterized  shrewdly  and  sharply,  the  shabby 
life  of  a  woman  of  the  cafes,  the  drab  existence  of  a  chorus  girl, 
the  utter  weariness  of  a  laundress.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  never 
painted  a  picture  of  any  merit  at  all  upon  a  sentimental  theme. 
Sentiment,  in  fact,  is  the  quality  above  all  others  which  you  will 
not  find  in  the  work  of  Degas.  He  is  of  the  same  school  as  Zola ; 
he  is  a  naturalist.  He  makes  no  ulterior  demands  upon  his  art. 
It  is  not  asked  to  serve  morality,  or  sociology,  or  penal  reform. 
His  pictures  are  documentary  evidence  that  life  is  motion.  He 
has  rid  his  art  of  all  desire  to  please,  and  presents  his  subject- 
matter  without  passion  and  without  pity,  but  also  without  scorn. 
"With  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  however,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  very  different  personality.  He  is  also  without  pity,  but  his  scorn 
is  brutal  and  blasting.  Here  is  irony  become  mordant,  cruelty 
turned  to  sadism.  His  vision  is  less  healthy  than  that  of  Degas, 
for  it  is  perverse  to  the  point  of  distortion.  He  sees  only  empti- 
ness and  cruelty  of  life.  In  his  world  there  are  no  ideals ;  but  only 
ridiculous  sham  and  bitter  dregs  and  a  sack  of  rattling  bones  at 
the  end.  As  M.  Faure  observes  in  his  Modem  Art:  "...  every- 
thing that  a  strong  century  drags  behind  its  conquering  army  in 
the  shape  of  worn-out  creatures  of  love,  existing  to  console  the 
wounded  and  the  sick  for  having  to  live — all  is  violently  evoked 
by  Toulouse-Lautrec  with  the  leap  of  his  line,  the  acid  of  his 
color,  and  the  disjointed  rhythm  of  his  composition." 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Degas. 
a.     The  man. 
6.    His  work. 

c.     Base  your  paper  upon   "Conversations  with  Degas"   in   The  Arts, 
September,  1924,  and  Wright:  Modern  Painting,  Chapter  IX. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     The  Malcontent,  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
a.     Base  your  paper  on  the  discussion  in  Wright:   Modern  Painting, 
Chapter  IX,  and  on  Henry  Hertz'  article  in  Art  in  America  and 
Elsewhere  for  October,  1926. 
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Third   Paper:      By 

Subject:     Other  Illustrators. 
a.    Louis  Legrand. 
1).     J.  L.  Forain. 

c.  Influence  of   the  group. 

d.  Constantin  Guys. 

e.  Base  your  paper  on  the  brief  discussion  in  Wright:  Modern  Paint- 

ing, Chapter  IX.    For  material  on  Guys,  see  The  Arts  for  March, 
1926. 

REFERENCES 

Wright:  Modern  Painting.     (1,  2,  3) 

The  Arts  for  September,  1924,  containing  "Conversations  with  Degas." 

(1) 
Art  in  America  and  Elsewhere  for  October,  1926,  containing  an  article 

by  Henry  Hertz.     (2) 
The  Arts  for  March,  1926,  containing  material  on  Guys.     (3) 
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SIXTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Auguste  Renoir 

"Of  course  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  pretend  that  there 
are   any  absolutely   new   currents   in   the   arts." — Renoir. 

Two  masters  of  modern  art — Renoir  and  Cezanne — were  classed 
during  their  lives  with  the  Impressionists,  and  in  the  popular  mind 
are  still  so  classed.  Yet  each  departed  on  a  different  path  that 
carried  him  far  from  the  camp  of  Monet  and  Pissarro.  Both  worked 
and  both  exhibited  for  a  time  at  least  with  the  leaders  of  that 
movement;  but  when  the  Impressionist  procession  came  to  a  halt, 
having  gone  as  far  as  possible  in  the  exploitation  of  light,  both 
Cezanne  and  Renoir  separated  themselves  from  the  group,  each 
resolutely  going  his  own  way.  Cezanne  journeyed  almost  alone; 
Renoir  kept  within  easy  hail,  although  always  in  advance,  of  many 
men. 

Auguste  Renoir  was  born  at  Limoges  in  1841.  Early  in  his  life 
he  learned  to  work,  and  from  his  thirteenth  year,  when  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  porcelain-decorator,  until  his  death  in  1919  he  filled 
his  days  with  work.  Painting  became  his  very  life,  and  he  might 
well  have  echoed  Voltaire:  "To  die  and  to  be  idle  are  the  same 
thing!"  Whereas  Paul  Cezanne  filled  his  youth,  upon  his  own 
confession,  with  "literature  and  laziness,"  Auguste  Renoir  often 
met  the  wolf  of  necessity.  For  four  years  (until  he  was  seven- 
teen) he  earned  a  meagre  living  and  served  out  his  apprenticeship 
painting  insipid  bouquets  and  conventionalized  portraits  on  plates 
and  cups.  But  even  during  this  time  the  artist  within  was  assert- 
ing himself.  Later  in  his  life  the  painter  told  Ambroise  Vollard, 
the  Parisian  art-dealer  who  played  the  sedulous  Boswell  to  so  many 
artists,  that  he  went  to  work  at  eight  and  at  ten  "ran  to  the 
Louvre  to  sketch  from  the  antique,  for  recreation,  until  noon." 

Just  as  he  completed  his  apprenticeship,  however,  the  experi- 
ments in  printing  on  faiences  and  porcelain  were  concluded  and 
the  public  immediately  expressed  its  preference  for  the  machine- 
made  product.     Renoir  found  himself  out  of  a  job.     For  a  time 
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he  lived  precariously  on  what  hack-work  he  could  pick  up;  then 
he  found  a  place  painting  window-shades.  At  this  he  soon  became 
proficient,  working  with  that  easy  rapidity  which  characterized 
him  in  much  of  his  later  work,  and  soon  had  saved  enough  to 
"retire"  on.  He  had  discovered  that  he  must  paint.  Carefully 
hoarding  his  savings,  he  entered  the  Gleyre  studio. 

While  he  was  working  under  the  direction  of  Albert  Gleyre,  a 
painter  of  some  prominence  in  his  own  day,  he  became  intimate 
with  three  men  with  whom  he  was  to  be  closely  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  public :  Claude  Monet,  Sisley,  and  Bazille.  This  was 
about  1862.  In  1863  Renoir  first  exhibited  at  the  Salon,  and  de- 
stroyed the  canvas  himself  after  the  exhibition  because  he  had 
"conceived  a  distaste  for  bitumen,"  which  he  had  not  yet  discarded 
when  it  was  painted.  This  incident  marks  very  definitely,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  supreme  independence  of  the  man,  his  rather  fine  self- 
assurance.  The  true  artist  knows  what  he  wants  to  do ;  and  what  is 
more,  knows  when  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  it !  Paul  Cezanne,  at 
the  end  of  his  career,  cried  almost  in  despair :  "I  shall  remain  the 
pioneer."  He  realized  more  keenly  than  any  of  his  critics  that  he 
had  not  always  succeeded  in  "realizing"  his  subject.  So  with 
Eenoir :  after  he  had  discovered  for  himself  something  of  the 
mystery  of  light  and  the  heightened  color  of  the  Impressionists' 
palette,  he  had  the  courage  to  destroy  work  that  was  "black." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Renoir  made  this  discovery.  The 
painter  Diaz  criticised  some  of  his  work:  "It's  not  badly  drawn; 
but  why  the  devil  do  you  paint  so  black?" 

"I  immediately  began  another  landscape,"  declares  the  painter, 
relating  the  incident  to  M.  Vollard,  "and  tried  to  render  the  light 
on  the  trees,  in  the  shadows,  and  on  the  ground  as  it  really  ap- 
peared to  me.  'You're  crazy !'  exclaimed  Sisley  when  he  saw  my 
picture.     'The  idea  of  making  trees  blue  and  the  ground  purple !'  " 

Thus  Eenoir  discovered  for  himself  "impressionism,"  a  dis- 
covery that  was  not  to  be  made  by  the  public  until  the  exhibition 
of  the  "Society  of  Painters,  Sculptors  and  Gravers"  in  1874.  In 
the  meantime  Eenoir  was  busy.  The  war  of  1870  marked  a  break 
in  his  activities  (it  marked  the  end  of  Bazille's,  Eenoir's  associate, 
who  came  to  him  one  day  with  Cezanne  and  Pissarro,  declaring 
enthusiastically:  "I've  brought  you  two  new  recruits.").  But  after 
the  early  exhibitions  of  the  Impressionists  Eenoir  gradually  cut 
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himself  adrift  from  them.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
writing  his  name  in  swiftly,  gracefully  flowing  line  and  daring 
color. 

But  after  all  Renoir  is  not  great  as  an  innovator ;  he  is  great  as 
a  continuer  of  the  great  tradition.  In  some  respects  he  is  closest  to 
Rubens;  in  others  to  Velasquez.  An  instructor  at  the  Beaux  Arts 
had  warned  him:  ""Watch  out,  or  you'll  he  another  Delacroix." 
Well,  the  Delacroix  influence  is  there,  too,  and  also  that  of  his 
immediate  contemporaries:  Diaz,  Manet,  Monet.  But  Renoir  was 
no  pallid  imitator.  He  learned  from  others,  as  every  one  does ; 
but  no  "influence"  ever  marked  a  halt  in  his  development.  Manet 
and  Delacroix  were  but  inns  where  he  halted  for  the  night.  From 
one  man  he  gained  a  deeper  appreciation  of  rhythm  and  line ;  from 
another  a  subtler  understanding  of  color.  But  to  all  he  added  him- 
self;  and  in  all  his  most  characteristic  work  he  achieved  a  new 
entity.  "W.  H.  "Wright  has  declared  (in  his  Modem  Painting) 
that  "one  cannot  think  of  a  Renoir  canvas  merely  as  a  painting. 
It  is  a  new  and  visually  complete  cosmos.  In  looking  at  his  work 
the  intelligence  enters  a  world  in  which  every  form  has  interest, 
every  line  completion,  every  space  a  plasticity:  in  short,  a  world 
in  which  everything  is  visibly  inter-related."  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  greatest  canvases :  Le  Petit  Peintre,  the  1902  Baig- 
neuses,  La  Rose  dans  les  Cheveux,  La  Femme  au  Miroir. 

"Wherever  beautiful  painting  is  loved  Renoir  is  known  for  his 
nudes;  and  perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  for  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  of  the  nude  in  art,  a  subject  referred  to 
in  connection  with  Manet. 

"When  a  visitor  to  Rodin's  studio  objected  to  the  nudity  of  his 
Victor  Hugo,  pointing  out  that  during  his  life  the  poet  went  about 
conventionally  garbed  and  demanding  to  know  of  the  sculptor  why 
he  chose  to  present  a  nude  (or  semi-nude)  Victor  Hugo,  Rodin  told 
her  that  he  did  so  because  he  wished  future  generations  to  appre- 
ciate the  full  beauty  of  his  work  and  not  be  disturbed  by  minor 
conventions  and  trappings.  In  other  words,  the  sculptor  wished 
us  to  react  aesthetically  to  the  appeal  of  this  figure  and  not  sar- 
torially  or  archeologically !  (The  incident  is  related  in  full  in 
Ludovici's  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Auguste  Rodin.) 
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This  is  one  reason  why  artists  have  always  painted  and  modeled 
the  nude ;  they  recognize  in  it  that  suggestion  of  permanency  which 
they  are  seeking  in  this  world  of  transient  things.  Clothing 
changes,  often  radically,  from  one  age  to  another,  from  one  lo- 
cality to  another.  Sometimes  it  lends  itself  to  truly  artistic  rep- 
resentation, sometimes  not.  Thus  the  robe  of  the  Greek  and  the 
toga  of  the  Roman  fall  in  long  graceful  curves ;  no  artist  in  the 
world  could  make  beautiful  the  typical  male  attire  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  or  of  the  twentieth.  Confronted  with  this  problem, 
Barnard  and  French  both  sacrificed  beauty  to  character  in  their 
statutes  of  Lincoln.    In  portraits,  of  course,  this  is  to  be  prized. 

Then,  too,  serious  artists  have  always  recognized,  with  Whitman, 
that  the  human  body  is  sacred.  They  have  accepted  it  in  the  same 
frank  spirit  with  which  they  accept  the  sunshine  and  the  trees  and 
the  lengthening  shadows  of  afternoon ;  it  is  a  natural  phenomenon : 
when  rightly  proportioned  and  developed,  a  thing  of  beauty.  This 
attitude  found  its  freest  expression,  perhaps,  in  the  art  of  the 
sixth  and  fifth  centuries  in  Greece.  Gradually,  step  by  step,  we 
seem  to  be  winning  our  way  back  to  this  wholesome,  sane  attitude ; 
the  athletic  woman  sung  by  Whitman  is  among  us ;  legs  are  legs, 
and  not  limbs  or  extremities ;  courses  in  eugenics  have  made  their 
way  into  the  curricula  of  co-educational  institutions. 

The  idea  that  there  is  something  suggestive  or  lewd  or  evil  in 
a  painting  or  sculpture  of  the  nude  figure  is,  of  course,  due  to  long 
years  of  puritanical  inhibition  and  taboos.  It  goes  back,  in  reality, 
to  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  middle  ages  when  godly  men  and 
women  never  even  bathed  lest  they  should  look  on  their  own 
nakedness !  When  legitimate,  natural  pleasures  of  this  world  were 
confused  with  the  snares  of  Satan !  When  the  human  body  was 
not  the  temple  of  the  spirit  but  a  cesspool  from  which  the  spirit 
longed  for  its  release !  Now  the  artist  negates  all  this.  His  world 
is  the  world  of  sensation;  it  is  composed  of  what  he  sees,  hears, 
feels.  There  is  evil  in  the  world,  yes,  but  the  artist  escapes  its 
sordid  influence  through  his  art. 

First  Papek:     By 

Subject:     The  Man. 
a.    Base  your  paper  on  Ambroise  Vollard's  Renoir;  An  Intimate  Record. 
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o.  In  the  time  at  your  disposal  endeavor  to  conjure  up  for  your  hear- 
ers the  very  human,  frank,  likable  Auguste  Renoir. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     The  Aktist. 

a.  Base  your  paper  on  Wright:  Modem  Painting,  Chapter  V.  Addi- 
tional material  may  be  found  in  Pach:  Masters  of  Modern  Art 
and  Paure:  Modern  Art.  Make  use  also  of  M.  Vollard's  book 
mentioned  above. 

o.  Trace  his  development  as  artist;  indicate  his  own  attitude  to  his 
art  as  reflected  in  what  he  has  said  concerning  his  art  and  that 
of  others;    give  some  estimate  of  his  permanent  contributions. 

Discussion  and  Comment:    Led  by 

a.  Anecdotal  comment.     M.  Vollard's  book  is  full  of  interesting  anec- 

dotes.   Not  all  of  them  can  be  related  in  the  two  papers.     Here  is 
the  place  for  them. 

b.  Open  discussion  of  his  work.     The  series  of  reproductions  should 

be  so  displayed  as  to  give  every  one  a  chance  to  examine  them. 

REFERENCES 
Vollard:  Renoir:  An  Intimate  Record.     (1,  2,  D). 
Wright:   Modern  Painting.     (2) 
Pach:  Masters  of  Modern  Art.     (2) 
Faure:  Modern  Art.     (2) 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  Neo-Impressionism 

"The  history  of  painting  is   nothing  but   the  history  of 
vision — of  seeing." — Herman  Balir. 

Of  the  Impressionists  it  has  been  remarked  often :  "lis  peignent 
comme  I'oiseau  chante."  The  Neo-Impressionists,  it  might  be  said, 
painted  as  a  scientist  works  in  a  laboratory.  The  Impression- 
ists had  frankly  faced  the  constantly  changing  and  contradictory 
appearances  of  nature,  and  had  sought  to  record  each  fleeting  im- 
pression. They  openly  admitted  what  every  one  knows :  that  in 
nature  there  are  incompatible  truths.  Hold  a  green  leaf  in  the 
sunlight,  and  it  appears  green,  because  the  green  rays  are  reflected 
upon  it.  But  hold  the  same  leaf  under  a  red  light,  and  it  will 
appear  black,  because  the  green  rays  are  not  reflected.  A  shiny 
leaf  will  appear  more  black  than  a  dull  leaf,  because  it  is  a  better 
reflector.  Now,  we  know  that  the  leaf  is  green,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  its  appearance  under  a  red  light  is  black  and  under  a  blue 
light  is  blue.  What  we  know  of  the  color  of  the  leaf,  then,  is  con- 
tradictory to  what  we  see  with  our  own  eyes !  Under  dim  northern 
skies,  a  body  of  salt  water  appears  gray  or  green  or  blue ;  under  the 
intense  blue  of  the  southern  skies  the  Mediterranean  appears 
purple.  Similarly  it  is  possible,  under  the  intensely  blue  sky  of 
the  midi  and  without  the  aid  of  any  stimulant  whatever,  to  see  a 
blue  tree.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  reflect  far  more  blue  than  green 
(the  yellow  rays  which  combine  with  the  blue  to  make  up  green 
have  been  absorbed),  and  really  appear  blue. 

All  of  this  the  Impressionists  freely  admitted,  and,  deeply  in- 
terested in  representing  the  effects  of  light,  they  quite  consciously 
heightened  the  color  tone  of  their  pictures  and  developed  a  tech- 
nique of  their  own.  There  they  rested,  and  it  remained  for  one 
of  their  own  group  to  put  his  thumb  into  the  Impressionist  pie, 
pull  out  the  plum  of  Pointillism,  and  cry,  "What  a  brave  boy 
am  I !"  This  man  was  Paul  Signac,  and  he  was  so  enthusiastic 
over  his  plum  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Georges  Seurat. 
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These  two  became  the  leaders  of  the  "new  movement,"  which  was 
the  logical  development  of  the  theories  of  Impressionism.  The 
formula  might  be  stated  something  like  this :  To  two  parts  impres- 
sionism add  one  part  scientific  research,  add  the  solar  spectrum, 
mix  with  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  serve  in  small  points 
arranged  in  pictorial  patterns. 

These  two  men  had  a  rational,  scientific  attitude  to  their  art. 
Signac  applied  the  results  of  Professor  Root's  psychological  ex- 
periments with  color  to  his  impressionism.  Juxtaposed  points  of 
pure  color  were  blended  by  the  eye  into  a  single  color  of  the  same 
tint  that  the  colors  would  make  if  mixed,  with  this  great  difference : 
the  resultant  color  is  brighter  than  that  obtained  by  a  palette 
mixture.  (This  scientific  fact  finds  apt  illustration  in  plates  taken 
by  the  Lumiere  process  of  color  photography,  and  also  in  the  com- 
mon whirly-gigs  of  the  play-room.)  Signac  began  painting  in 
very  small  dots  of  pure  color,  leaving  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectator, 
who  should  always  view  a  Pointillist  picture  from  a  reasonable 
distance,  to  make  the  color  mixture. 

Seurat,  who  was  quite  the  finer  mind  of  the  two  and  also  the 
better  painter,  brought  to  Pointillism  a  keenly  analytical  mind. 
Through  a  long  and  intensive  study  of  the  old  masters,  the  Orien- 
tals, and  the  painters  of  his  own  day  he  had  gradually  worked  out  a 
logical  theory  of  rhythm  of  composition  and  contrast  of  color.  Al- 
ways with  him  drawing  was  of  first  importance.  To  his  knowledge 
of  line  and  composition  he  added  Signac's  knowledge  of  color.  The 
result  is  a  series  of  canvases  which  exhibit  color  kindling  in  the 
light,  purity  of  form  and  rigorous  planning  of  each  curve  and 
angle.  These  qualities  are  to  be  found  in  The  Bathers,  in  Sunday 
in  the  Park,  and  especially  in  The  Circus. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Discovery  op  Signac. 

a.  What  is  meant  by  "pointillism,"  or  "divisionism?" 

b.  Contrast  the  methods  of  the  Pointillist  with  those  of  the  Impres- 

sionist. 

c.  What  were  some  of  Signac's  theories  about  painting? 

d.  Base  your  paper  on  Wright:  Modern  Painting,  Chapter  "VII,  and  on 

Rutter:  Evolution  in  Modern  Art,  pp.  40-47. 
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Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     The  Achievement  of  Seurat. 

a.  His  life. 

b.  His  art. 

c.  Base  your  paper  on  Pach:  Georges  Seurat.    Additional  material  may 

be  found  in  Wright:  Modern  Painting  and  Rutter:  Evolution  in 
Modem  Art,  as  noted  above. 

Discussion  and  Summary:     Led  by 

a.  The  theories  and  achievements  of  Impressionism. 

This  should  be  a  very  brief  statement — not  over  ten  minutes — of 
the  main  points  brought  out  so  far  in  the  program. 

b.  Experiment. 

Let  the  group  informally  study  color  and  color  combinations. 
Hold  a  green  leaf  in  the  sunshine  and  then  in  the  shade  (or  a 
green  eye-shade  will  do  quite  as  well) ;  note  the  difference. 
Note,  perhaps,  that  the  blue  in  one  dress  appears  darker  than 
the  blue  in  another  because  of  the  difference  in  the  texture  of 
the  material.  A  number  of  similar  experiments  will  occur  to 
any  one. 

REFERENCES 

Wright:  Modern  Painting.     (1,  2) 

Rutter:  Evolution  in  Modern  Art.     (1,  2) 

Pach:  Georges  Seurat.     (2) 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  Paul  Cezanne 

"Cezanne    was    a    St.    Francis    of    modern    painting." 

Paul  Cezanne  was  born  in  Aix-en-Provence  in  1839  ;  lie  died  in 
Aix-en-Provence  in  1906.  His  sixty-seven  years  saw  the  death  of 
the  old  gods  and  the  birth  of  the  new.  When  he  was  horn,  the 
Men  of  the  Thirties  were  in  the  vanguard  of  the  artistic  procession, 
fighting  their  good  fight  for  realism,  for  "truth  to  nature"  as  they 
saw  it.  When  he  died  Manet  was  already  a  classic,  and  Matisse 
and  Derain  and  Picasso  had  leaped  to  the  center  of  the  stage.  The 
scenes  were  being  shifted  for  the  cubists'  interlude.  Cezanne  had 
declared  that  nature  might  be  summed  up  in  the  cone,  the  cylinder, 
and  the  cube.  These  younger  men  were  taking  him  at  his  word. 
Had  he  lived  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  the  first  truly  cubist 
picture  (at  the  Societe  des  Independents  in  1909),  however,  well 
he  might  have  been  amazed  at  the  turn  things  were  taking. 

For  Cezanne,  this  bourgeois  Pan  from  the  Midi,  this  black  swan 
in  the  impressionistic  nest,  would  never  have  understood  this  sur- 
prising interpretation  which  had  been  placed  consciously  or  un- 
consciously— upon  his  precept.  He  had  said:  "I  wish  to 
make  of  Impressionism  something  solid  and  enduring,  like  the  art 
of  the  old  masters."  To  accomplish  this  the  Master  of  Aix  painted 
canvas  after  canvas,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  holding  true 
to  his  inner  vision,  to  his  ideal;  refusing  to  compromise  with  the 
dictators  of  the  salon  and  paint  pictures  that  were  merely  pretty; 
blundering  along  in  his  own  powerful  way,  conscientiously  work- 
ing out  problem  after  problem,  making  friends,  making  enemies, 
but  retaining  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and 
eventually  winning  the  recognition  which  he  sought  for  so  many 
years. 

Really,  there  is  something  monumental  in  the  man !  There  was 
in  his  heart  something  of  the  vibrant  quality  of  the  southern  sun, 
something  of  the  rude  elemental  strength  of  Mont  Sainte-Victoire, 
something  of  the  dogged  persistence  of  the  steady-flowing  Rhone. 
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He  was  a  man  with  a  single,  dominant  passion;  and  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  thundered  by  without  arousing  him.  His  father 
was  a  well-to-do  banker,  and  so  he  never  had  to  work  for  his  bread. 
His  native  city  ignored  or  abused  him ;  and  so  he  had  his  time  to 
himself.  He  stripped  the  conventional  pretty  veils  from  Nature 
and  displayed  her  in  her  stern  element  of  beauty;  and  the  critics 
rubbed  their  noses  learnedly  and  declared  that  he  suffered  from 
defective  vision. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  Cezanne's  vision  was  far  from  being 
defective.  It  was  remarkably  keen  and  penetrating;  it  was  the 
vision  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past,  particularly  of  El  Greco  and 
the  Venetians.  "Penetrate  what  is  before  you,"  he  once  wrote  in 
a  letter ;  "penetrate  what  is  before  you  and  persevere  in  expressing 
yourself  as  logically  as  possible."  That  he  himself  acted  upon  this 
advice  is  indicated  by  the  events  of  his  life  and  by  his  work.  His 
method  called  for  great  deliberation.  He  painted  very  slowly, 
stroke  by  stroke,  pausing  long  and  often  during  the  progress  of  the 
picture  or  study  in  order  to  "penetrate"  what  was  before  him,  to 
analyze  carefully  the  scene,  the  head,  the  basket  of  pears,  to  seek 
out  its  basic  elements  in  terms  of  color,  plane,  and  line.  He  was 
never  interested  in  the  exact  reproduction  of  nature:  Cezanne, 
even  in  his  weakest  productions,  was  never  a  mere  copyist;  nor 
was  he  concerned  with  the  momentary  aspects  of  nature.  He 
sought  always  the  basic,  the  elemental;  he  organized  his  compo- 
sition with  the  complete  and  satisfying  finality  of  nature;  he 
subdued  or  ignored  local  color  in  order  to  gain  an  enduring  effect. 

All  of  this  should  serve  to  set  Paul  Cezanne  apart  from  the 
Impressionists.  During  his  lifetime  he  was  commonly  numbered 
among  them,  for  he  was  intimate  with  their  leaders  and  exhibited 
with  them.  But  this  quiet  man  from  the  south  was  never  an  im- 
pressionist ;  he  never  subscribed  completely  to  their  manifesto, 
for  he  never  forgot  the  lessons  taught  him  by  the  masters  and  by 
the  logic  of  his  own  mind — lessons  of  organization  and  form  and 
clarity.  Ambroise  Vollard  in  his  little  book  on  Cezanne  relates 
that  one  day  when  he  called  the  painter's  attention  to  a  small  un- 
covered spot  on  a  canvas  and  suggested  that  something  be  painted 
in,  Cezanne  declared :  "You  will  understand  that  if  I  were  to  put 
something  there  haphazardly,   I   should  have  to  start  the  whole 
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picture  over  from  that  point."  He  also  learned  much  from  his 
contemporaries,  particularly  from  Pissarro.  From  them  he  learned 
things  about  color  which  he  could  not  have  learned  from  the  mas- 
ters whom  he  so  assiduously  studied  in  the  Louvre.  But  he  always 
remained  detached,  isolated.  He  saw  the  virtues  of  the  impression- 
istic teachings,  but  he  also  saw  the  shortcomings.  He  appropri- 
ated the  impressionist's  palette,  toning  it  down  with  browns;  but 
consistently  refused  to  shut  his  eyes  to  form,  to  blur  his  vision  in 
an  effort  to  achieve  a  momentary  realism. 

Throughout  his  artistic  life  (and  this  did  not  really  begin  until 
he  was  some  forty  years  of  age)  Cezanne  was  an  experimenter, 
an  innovator.  Always  he  strove  to  realize  his  object,  to  cut  down 
through  the  illusions  of  appearance  to  the  bedrock  of  reality;  al- 
ways he  conscientiously  strove  to  solve  the  problems  of  mass  and 
light  and  space.  So  immersed  was  he  in  his  work  that  he  ignored 
politics,  dismissed  the  Franco-Prussian  War  with  a  gesture,  and 
even  failed  to  follow  his  mother's  hearse  to  the  funeral;  so  dedi- 
cated to  his  self-imposed  task  that,  when  too  weak  to  walk,  he  in- 
sisted on  being  driven  to  the  scene  of  his  day's  work.  When  the 
critics  harped,  he  painted ;  when  his  friends  fell  away,  he  painted. 
Only  Death  could  stay  his  indomitable  spirit;  and  even  Death 
could  not  catch  him  idle.  One  day  late  in  October,  1906,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  his  garden  in  pushing  forward  a  study  of  a 
peasant  he  fainted.  He  was  carried  into  the  house  and  put  into 
his  bed.    He  never  painted  again. 

CfiZANNE 

"Our  door  was  shut  to  the  noon-day  heat — 
We  could  not  see  him. 
We  might  not  have  heard  him  either — 
Resting,  dozing,  dreaming  pleasantly. 
But  his  step  was  tremendous — 
Are  mountains  on  the  march? 

He  was  no  man  who  passed; 
But  a  great  faithful  horse 
Dragging  a  load 
Up  the  hill." 

— Alfred  Kreymborg. 
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First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Man. 

a.  Base  your  paper  on  Ambroise  Vollard's  Paul  Cezanne,  His  Life  and 
Art,  or  on  the  same  author's  "Cezanne"  in  the  Artistes  d'Hier  et 
d'Awjourd'hui  series.  Emile  Bernard's  biography  is  probably 
tbe  most  authentic  and  complete,  but  it  is  not  readily  available. 

o.  Additional  biographical  information  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
critical  chapters  in  "Wright:  Modern  Painting,  Gordon:  Modern 
French  Painters,  and  Pach:  Masters  of  Modem  Art. 

c.  Endeavor  by  relating  facts  and  anecdotes  to  bring  before  us  the 
man  himself.     Emphasize: 

1.  His  isolation. 

2.  His  devotion  to  his  work. 

3.  His  sincere  contempt  for  all  pose. 

Second  Paper  :    By 

Subject:     The  Pioneer. 

a.  These  points  are  covered  in  essays  by  many  critics: 

1.  His  aesthetic  creed. 

2.  His  relations  with  his  contemporaries. 

3.  His  contribution  to  modern  painting. 

b.  The  following  references  are  particularly  recommended:    Wright: 

Modern  Painting,  Gordon:  Modern  French  Painters,  Pach:  Mas- 
ters of  Modem  Art,  and  Fry:  Vision  and  Design.  The  first 
mentioned  and  the  last  are  particularly  good.  Sheldon  Cheney's 
discussion  of  Cezanne,  in  his  Primer  of  Modern  Art,  is  too  brief 
and  superficial  to  be  of  much  use  here. 

c.  Strive  to  make  clear  what  Cezanne  meant  by  his  insistance  on  the 

importance  of  "a  motif"  and  by  his  endeavor  "to  realize."  Ex- 
plain, with  reference  to  illustrations,  what  the  critics  mean 
when  they  talk  of  Cezanne's  "perfect  rapport  of  lines,''  his 
"dynamism,"  his  handling  of  mass,  his  treatment  of  a  land- 
scape as  a  series  of  planes,  his  sense  for  the  solidity  of  things. 
Analyze  a  color-reproduction  of  one  of  his  paintings  for  the 
emotional  elements  of  design  suggested  by  Roger  Pry  in  Ah 
Essay  in  ^Esthetics  (see  his  Vision  and  Design,  p.  16). 

d.  Outline    clearly    the    points    of    difference    between    the    work    of 

Cezanne  and  that  of  the  Impressionists.  Indicate  something  of' 
his  indebtedness  to  the  masters.  Use  prints.  Bring  out  the 
significance  of  the  statement  that  Paul  Cezanne  "put  an  end  to 
four   centuries   of  imitativeness   in  painting." 
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Third   Paper:      By 

Subject:     Cezanne  in  Zola's  "L'oeuvre." 

a.  This  picture  of  the  artist  aroused  a  storm  of  critical  debate  when 

the  book  appeared  and  marked  the  break  in  the  long  friendship 
of  these  two  gentlemen  of  Aix.  It  has  been  declared  a  libel  on 
Cezanne's  good  name  as  man  and  as  artist.    But  it  is  interesting. 

b.  Unfortunately  the  novel  is  not  available  in  translation.     Anyone 

undertaking  this  paper  must  be  able  to  read  French.  If  there  is 
such  an  one  in  the  group,  a  review  of  Zola's  novel  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  character  of  the  artist  there  presented  should 
prove  very  interesting. 

c.  If  no  one  in  the  group  reads  French,  it  is  suggested  that  this  paper 

be  omitted  and  the  rest  of  the  time  spent  in  discussion  and  in 
studying  the  reproductions  available. 

REFERENCES 
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NINTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  Post-Impressionism — Van  Gogh  and  Gauguin 

"Simplify!  Simplify!  Simplify!" — Thoreaw. 

Impressionism,  as  we  have  seen,  freed  men  from  the  dogmas 
of  "high  art"  and  taught  them  to  admit  frankly  what  they  saw 
and  felt  in  nature.  Neo-impressionism  (or  Pointillism)  applied  a 
scientific  theory  to  the  rather  haphazard  way  in  which  the  Im- 
pressionists used  their  "broken  color,"  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
work  of  Seurat,  attempted  to  recall  men's  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  design.  This  was  as  far  as  painting  could  go  in  this 
direction.  Just  as  Rubens  marked  a  close  to  a  period,  so  Monet 
and  Renoir  mark  the  culmination,  each  in  his  own  way,  of  Impres- 
sionism. It  remained  to  other  men  to  place  again  before  us  form, 
mass,  weight.  Cezanne  started  out  with  the  Impressionists,  and 
Gauguin  was  persuaded  to  put  all  of  his  eggs  in  the  artistic  basket 
by  Pissarro.  But  Cezanne  was  to  declare  that  the  work  of  the 
Impressionists  did  not  count,  and  Gauguin  was  to  sneer  openly  at 
their  efforts  at  naturalism:  "A  meter  of  green  is  greener  than  a 
centimeter  of  green,"  he  declared,  and  forthwith  laid  on  those 
rather  startling  greens  and  yellows  and  reds  and  blues  in  broad, 
flat  planes. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  apart  than  the  lives  of  these  three 
men.  Cezanne  was,  after  all,  rather  bourgeois  all  his  life,  and  his 
biography  makes  rather  dull  reading.  The  crises  there  are  spirit- 
ual. The  events  are  few.  Adventure  and  romance  are  lacking. 
Quite  the  opposite  is  true  when  we  consider  the  lives  of  Vincent 
Van  Gogh  and  Paul  Gauguin.  Here  there  is  nothing  ordered. 
Van  Gogh  is  first  a  student  of  theology;  then  a  missionary  among 
the  coal  miners  of  Le  Borinage;  then  a  painter.  All  of  his  life 
he  is  knocked  about  by  circumstance;  all  of  his  days  are  spent 
on  the  outer  fringes  of  organized  society.  Gauguin  was  first 
a  sailor;  then  a  successful  banker,  apparently  quite  satisfied  with 
his  counting-house  and  balance  books;  then  an  artist.  The  one, 
in  a  fit  of  madness  ended  his  own  life ;  the  other  died  on  an  island 
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in  the  southern  Pacific.  Both  gave  themselves  body  and  soul  to 
their  art  (Van  Gogh  wrote  a  few  days  before  he  died:  "Ah  well, 
my  work — I  have  risked  my  life  for  it  and  my  reason  has  almost 
foundered").  Both  painted  a  number  of  strangely  beautiful  pic- 
tures; both — Gauguin  more,  perhaps,  than  Van  Gogh — left  their 
impress  on  the  art  that  developed  after  them. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  art  of  both  of  these  men  is  to  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  their  lives.  Art  makes  strange  bedfellows  and 
coolly  wipes  out  or  ignores  national  boundaries  in  order  to  build 
up  her  own  kingdom.  Thus  Van  Gogh,  a  Dutchman  by  birth, 
spends  the  significant  years  of  his  artistic  life  in  France  and  at  last 
dies,  not  under  the  cool,  sane  skies  of  the  north,  but  amid  the 
gorgeous  color  of  the  south.  Gauguin,  in  whose  veins  flowed  Pe- 
ruvian-Indian blood,  renounces  the  comforts  of  civilization  and  the 
sidewalks  of  Paris  to  assume  a  life  of  savage  simplicity  amid  the 
riotous  color  of  Tahiti.  Both  were  essentially  simple  men  who 
loved  simple  things.  Both  tried — passionately,  fiercely — to  express 
in  color  and  line  this  love.  Gauguin  rebelled  against  the  lack  of 
clarity  in  the  paintings  of  the  Impressionists;  he  was  not  con- 
cerned over  the  scientific  research  of  the  ISTeo-impressionists.  He 
went  back  to  the  Gothic  statues  and  to  Negro  sculpture,  the  utter 
simplicity  of  which  intensely  appealed  to  him.  In  his  decorative 
panels  he  outlined  very  definite  forms,  working  always  in  the  flat 
and  hardly  ever  attempting  to  give  depth  to  his  paintings.  These 
clearly  outlined  forms  stand  out,  one  against  the  other,  in  a  har- 
monious composition  of  pure  color. 

Van  Gogh  also  refused  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  Impres- 
sionists and  the  Neo-impressionists,  although  he,  like  Cezanne  and 
Gauguin,  appropriated  what  he  could  make  use  of  from  these 
men.  He  was  too  impatient  and  fiery  by  nature  to  build  up  a 
picture  slowly  by  an  infinitude  of  dots  and  points.  He  elongated 
the  points  of  the  Pointillists  to  slashes,  to  nervous  strokes  of  the 
brush  or  the  palette  knife.  The  result  is  that  where  there  is  in 
the  pictures  of  Monet  and  Pissarro  the  eternal  charm  of  repose 
shimmering  in  the  light,  in  the  work  of  Van  Gogh  there  is  always 
a  tension,  a  nervous  energy.  "When  he  was  preaching  to  the 
miners  in  the  north  he  found  words  too  slow  and  uncertain  for 
the  expression  of  his  idea ;  paint  was  his  proper  medium :  with 
it  he  gave  expression  to  that  inner  vision  of  beauty  which  colored 
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his  attitude  to  everything  about  him.  Mr.  Walter  Pach  remarks 
of  his  L'Arlesienne  (the  wife  of  a  cafe-keeper)  :  "She  is  marvelous 
with  all  the  mystery  of  womanhood,  and  the  splendor  of  the  color 
with  which  he  surrounds  her  makes  its  unforeseen  and  stirring  har- 
mony because  in  this  work,  as  in  all  his  work,  the  artist's  whole 
life  is  pouring  forth  in  that  love  of  the  world  and  its  people  which 
we  gather  from  reading  his  letters,  with  their  schemes  for  bringing 
about  a  brotherhood  of  mankind,  with  their  anguish,  their  return 
to  hope,  and  their  unquestioning  belief  in  the  art  to  which  he 
finally  attained  and  in  which  he  expressed  himself  as  fully,  per- 
haps, as  ever  a  man  has  done." 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Vincent  Van  Gogh. 

a.  His  tragic  life. 

1.  Childhood  and  early  influences. 

2.  Student  and  preacher. 

3.  Artist. 

b.  His  paintings. 

c.  Attempt  to  conjure  up  the  man  himself.     Emphasize  his  utter  and 

childlike  simplicity,  his  fiery  devotion  to  his  ideal. 

d.  Base  your  paper  on  Pierard:  The  T?~agic  Life  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh. 

This  may  be  supplemented  by  consulting  Wright:  Modern  Paint- 
ing, pp.  182-186  (but  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wright 
here  exhibits  a  prejudiced  attitude;  his  criticism  of  Van  Gogh 
is  not  fair);  Rutter:  Evolution  in  Modern-  Art,  Chapter  III;  or 
Faure:  Modern  Art,  Chapter  VIII. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Gauguin  Answers  "the  Call  of  the  Wild." 
a.     To  us  average  citizens  of  a  bourgeois  society,  the  life  of  Paul  Gau- 
guin  is   almost   unbelievable!      Maugham,  the   English  novelist, 
wrote  a  rather  sensational  novel  in  which  this  painter  figures 
as  the  central  character:   The  Moon  and  Sixpence.     This  novel, 
although  rather  cheap  and  tawdry,  may  be  used   in  preparing 
your  paper. 
o.     Material  may  be  found  in  Wright:  Modern  Painting,  Chapter  VIII, 
and  Rutter:    Evolution  in  Modem  Art,  pp.  71  ff.     In  your  dis- 
cussion  of  his   life   emphasize  its   strange   willfulness,   its   exotic, 
bizarre    aspects,    its    passion,    its    artistic    purpose,    which    was 
marred   by   a    certain   amount   of   pose.      In    discussing   his    art, 
emphasize  its   high   decorative   value,   its   exotic   quality,   its  in- 
tensity. 
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Third   Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Claim  of  the  Primitive. 

a.  Gauguin  found  inspiration  in  the  rude,  naif  art  of  the  Polynesians. 

"Your  civilization,"  he  wrote,  "is  your  disease,  my  barbarism  is 
my  restoration  to  health."  Other  modern  artists  have  furned 
also  to  Negro  art,  to  the  wood  carvings  of  the  Hottentot  and  the 
Bushman.  As  a  result  there  has  sprung  up  quite  a  cult  of  the 
primitive.  Fortunately,  it  never  attained  much  vigor;  nor  was 
it  ever  so  very  widespread. 

b.  In  your  paper  discuss  the  primitive  art.     Analyze  it.     Attempt  to 

show  what  about  it  attracted  the  attention  of  these  artists — 
Gauguin,  Picasso,  Modigliani,  and   others. 

c.  Material  may  be  found  in  Roger  Fry:   Vision  and  Design,   (Negro 

Sculpture"  and  "The  Art  of  the  Bushmen"),  in  Stuart  Culin's 
article,  "Negro  Art,"  in  The  Arts  for  May,  1923,  in  Marius  de 
Zayas'  "Negro  Art"  in  The  Arts  for  March,  1923,  in  Carl  Ein- 
stein's "A  Collection  of  South  Sea  Art"  in  The  Arts  for  January, 
1927. 
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TENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General   Topic:   Cubism 

"And  whatever  will  break  on  our  truths,  let  is  break! 
Many  a  house  hath  yet  to  be  built." — Thus  Spake  Zaratliustra. 

Soames  Forsyte,  in  Galsworthy's  novel  The  Forsyte  Saga,  has 
been  collecting  pict  ires  for  thirty  years.  One  day  he  visits  an  ex- 
hibition of  ultra-modern  art.  He  is  puzzled;  and  because  he  is 
puzzled  he  is  mildly  enraged.  "He  remembered  the  first  wave  of 
influenza  in  1S87 — or  8 — hatched  in  China,  so  they  said.  He 
wondered  where  this — this  Expressionism — had  been  hatched. 
The  thing  was  a  regular  disease !" 

So  many  of  us  have  felt  when  confronted  with  the  rather  amaz- 
ing spectacle  of  A  Nude  Descending  the  Stairs  or  of  The  King 
and  Queen  Surrounded  by  Swift  Nudes  that  "the  thing  was  a  regu- 
lar disease."  We  are  puzzled;  and,  being  rather  normal  human 
beings,  we  resent  being  puzzled  by  an  artist.  We  have  been  taught 
to  expect  certain  very  definite  things  from  a  painter;  we  have 
been  brought  up,  most  of  us,  on  the  trite  eighteenth  century  for- 
mula : 

"Art  is  but  nature  to  advantage  dressed,  f- 

What  oft  was  thought  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed," 

And  so  when  the  Cubist  appears  in  our  midst  we  f  *  'J  back  upon 
convention;  to  maintain  our  smug  self-esteem  we  throw  out  a 
smoke-screen  of  outworn  critical  expressions,  or  we  "retire  behind 
a  protective  barrage  of  ridicule. 

ISTow,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  program  to  convert  anyone 
to  Cubism !  Cubism  may  be  all  that  its  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters declare  it  to  be ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  technical  exercise.  Let  us  seek  to  understand  it,  beginning 
our  search  by  turning  for  a  moment  to  the  art  of  ancient  Egypt, 
an  art  which  seems  strange  and  a  bit  childish  and  awkward  at 
first  acquaintance  but  which  really  approaches  perfection  as 
closely  as  any  art  has  ever  done.  This  art  is  not  naturalistic  in  its 
presentation  of  nature.     It,  like  every  other   art  the  world  has 
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ever  known,  is  governed  by  certain  conditions  and  conventions,  the 
chief  of  which  (from  our  present  point  of  view)  is  that  which 
demanded  that  an  object  be  presented  in  its  most  characteristic 
aspect.  Thus,  in  the  reliefs  which  speak  to  us  through  the  windy 
centuries,  the  head  is  always  presented  in  profile ;  the  eyes,  front ; 
the  shoulders,  front ;  the  legs,  profile ;  the  feet,  profile,  etc.  When 
these  separate  members  are  assembled,  the  result  is  rather  alarm- 
ing. The  eye  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  head ;  the  head  seems 
to  be  painfully  twisted  upon  the  square  shoulders;  the  legs  seem 
about  to  walk  off  and  leave  the  rest  of  tho  body!  But  such 
thoughts  would  never  have  occurred  to  an  Egyptian,  because  he 
accepted  the  conventions  of  the  art.  And  th j  twentieth  century 
spectator  must  also  accept  the  conventions  if  ne  is  to  understand 
and  appreciate  Egyptian  art,  which,  judged  by  the  neat  couplet 
of  Pope,  is  quite  as  impossible  as  we  find  Cubism  to  be  if  we  insist 
on  a  similar  judgment. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Cubism  ?  Just  this :  any  art,  be  it 
ancient  Egyptian  or  modern  French,  is  meaningless  unless  we 
understand  what  the  artist  is  trying  to  do,  unless  we  understand 
the  conventions  within  which  he  agrees  to  work.  And  it  is  not  a 
very  difficult  step  from  the  art  of  the  Nile  to  the  art  of  the  Seine ; 
on  approaching  the  two  we  find  one  of  the  chief  differences  to  be 
that  the  one  is  dead,  and  so  may  be  dogmatized  about,  but  the  other 
is  living,  changing,  developing:  a  very  Proteus.  Another  is  that 
Egyptian  art,  as  we  know  it  today,  was  an  art  upon  which  au- 
thority was  superimposed;  modern  art  knows  only  the  authority 
of  the  individual.  In  this  it  is  like  modern  music,  modern  poetry, 
modern  fiction.  Indeed,  more  than  one  similarity  might  be  dis- 
covered between  a  still  life  by  Braque  or  Picasso  and  James 
Joyce's  Ulysses. 

Cubism,  to  make  a  definition  which  does  not  define,  is  a  way 
of  looking  at  life.  It  is  not  the  Greek  view,  or  the  eighteenth 
century  view;  it  is  the  view  of  a  group  of  thoughtful  men  living 
in  the  Age  of  the  Machine.  It  is  a  logical  development  from 
Cezanne.  It  widens  the  breach  between  the  purely  sentimental 
appeal  of  an  object  and  the  purely  aesthetic  appeal.  Says  Jan 
Gordon:  it  is  au  fond  "a  method  of  relieving  pictorial  art  from 
the  weight  of  realism  or  of  representation  of  any  kind."     And 
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although  abstract  art  is  a  cul  de  sac,  the  human  mind  being  con- 
stituted as  it  is,  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  modern  art  must  admit 
that  Cubism  has  become  a  world  force.  That  the  movement  has 
practically  ceased  to  exist  as  an  end  in  itself,  that  the  men  who 
have  done  the  most  significant  work  have  deserted  the  Cubist  stan- 
dard and  passed  on  to  something  else,  does  not  for  a  moment 
negate  this  statement.  Cubism  was  needed  to  purge  modern  paint- 
ing of  the  fuzziness  and  inconsequential  triteness  of  a  swarm  of 
pseudo-impressionists.  Cezanne  had  stressed  the  importance  of 
form  and  structure.  He  had  looked  upon  a  landscape  as  a  series 
of  shifting  planes.  In  order  to  emphasize  the  solidarity  of  ob- 
jects, to  impress  upon  the  spectator  their  weight  and  permanence, 
he  had  emphasized  cubic  forms  and  sharpened  curves  into  angles. 
But  Cezanne  never  took  the  final  step;  he  declared  that  he  tried 
to  copy  nature,  not  as  he  saw  it  with  his  physical  eyes,  but  as  he 
"realized"  it  within  himself,  as  he  viewed  it  with  his  spiritual 
eyes.  Cubism,  by  consciously  reducing  an  object  into  its  compo- 
sitional planes,  completed  the  work  begun  by  Cezanne.  It  brought 
artists  back  to  reality  from  a  world  of  blurred  vision.  It  trained 
men  in  analysis;  it  set  them  to  walking  around  and  around  an 
object  in  order  to  consider  it  in  its  entirety.  It  refused  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  merely  pretty  representation  of  visual  appearance, 
and  insisted  on  an  art  of  organized  space,  linear  form,  movement, 
and  color  that  is  dissociated  from  realistic  appearance. 

Herein  lies  the  difficulty  which  most  of  us  experience  when  ap- 
proaching a  cubistic  painting:  we  look  for  realistic  appearance. 
We  do  not  find  it,  for  the  painter  has  not  striven  to  put  it  in  his 
canvas.  Duchamp's  King  and  Queen  Surrounded  by  Swift  Nudes 
is  meaningless  if  the  spectator  looks  for  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
the  swift  nudes.  They  are  not  there  "in  the  flesh" ;  but  the  idea 
is  there,  the  idea  of  motion,  of  swiftly  moving,  changing,  shifting 
planes.  The  picture  has  an  emotional  content  for  the  individual 
who  is  willing  to  look  at  it,  not  with  the  eye  of  a  camera,  but 
with  the  inner  eye  of  his  own  experience. 

For,  as  Sheldon  Cheney  points  out  in  his  Primer  of  Modern 
Art,  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Cubist  creed  is  that  "it 
is  possible  to  dissociate  the  planes  of  an  object  seen  and  to  re- 
arrange them  in  a  picture  so  organized  that  they  will  give  a  truer 
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emotional  or  structural  sense  tlian  the  original  'appearance.' " 
Sometimes  the  artist  is  successful  in  so  rearranging  these  planes; 
sometimes  not.  If  an  artist  is  going  to  break  up  natural  forms 
into  their  component  surfaces  and  planes  (and  this  process,  it 
seems,  is  purely  arbitrary),  he  must  rearrange  them  in  a  creative 
composition.  The  result,  of  course,  will  not  "look  like"  a  man 
with  a  mandolin  or  a  conventional  still  life;  but  it  should  speak 
to  the  beholder  in  terms  of  emotion,  of  aesthetic  reaction.  "When 
you  hear  Debussy's  "Girl  with  the  Flaxen  Hair"  you  do  not  listen 
for  the  sound  of  her  laughter  or  the  tone  of  her  voice;  there  is 
nothing  there  that  is  really  supposed  to  represent  the  color  of  her 
eyes  or  the  fact  that  she  is  a  girl  with  flaxen  hair.  But  you  do 
get  pleasure  from  this  piece;  you  react  to  it  emotionally;  it  has 
its  aesthetic  value.  The  cubist  painter  asks  you  to  approach  his 
canvas  in  the  same  frame  of  mind.  Perhaps  Hermann  Bahr  is 
right ;  the  artist  is  trying  to  give  you  "music  for  the  eyes." 

Another  important  tenet  of  Cubism  is  simultaneity,  i.e.,  the 
representation  of  more  than  one  single  aspect  of  an  object.  Thus 
the  Cubist  may  represent  in  a  single  canvas  both  sides  of  a  man's 
head,  or  all  four  walls  of  a  room,  or  the  outside,  inside,  and  back- 
side of  a  vase  or  bowl  of  fruit.  He  takes  into  consideration  what 
he  knows  as  well  as  what  he  sees.  He  looks  at  an  object  with  his 
mind's  eye  as  well  as  with  his  physical  eye,  and  puts  into  his 
canvas  what  they  both  tell  him.  Many  years  before  Cubism  had 
come  to  trouble  a  changing  world,  Francis  Galton  wrote:  "I  find 
that  few  persons  can,  by  what  they  describe  as  a  kind  of  touch- 
sight,  visualize  at  the  same  moment  all  round  a  solid  body."  The 
English  scientist  goes  on  to  describe  his  own  experience  with 
"touch-sight,"  telling  how  he  is  sometimes  able  to  embrace  an 
entire  sphere  in  a  single  perception :  "It  appears  to  lie  within  my 
mental  eye-ball  and  to  be  viewed  centripetally." 

What  then  shall  we  say  is  the  Cubist's  vision,  which  is  so  mark- 
edly different  from  the  Greek  vision  and  the  eighteenth  century 
vision?  The  Cubist  seeks  to  convey  emotion  by  quite  arbitrarily 
breaking  up  his  subject  into  its  component  planes  or  elements  and 
recombining  these  so  that  the  spectator  is  presented,  not  with  a 
bit  of  photographic  realism,  but  with  a  new  creation.  As  Roger 
Fry  pointed  out,  in  writing  of  the  second  Post-Impressionist  ex- 
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hibition  in  London:  "These  artists  do  not  seek  to  give  what  can, 
after  all,  be  but  a  pale  reflex  of  actual  appearance,  but  to  arouse 
the  conviction  of  a  new  and  definite  reality.  They  do  not  seek  to 
imitate  form,  but  to  create  form;  not  to  imitate  life,  but  to  find 
an  equivalent  for  life  .  .  .  By  that  I  mean  that  they  wish  to 
make  images  which  by  the  clearness  of  their  logical  structure  and 
by  their  closely  knit  unity  of  texture,  shall  appeal  to  our  disinter- 
ested and  contemplative  imagination  with  something  of  the  same 
vividness  as  the  things  of  actual  life  appeal  to  our  practical  ac- 
tivities." 

That  Cubism  does  not  mark  the  millennium  in  art  no  one  will 
deny.  That  it  has  been  a  vital  influence  in  the  development  of 
painting  in  our  own  time,  that  many  principles  of  Cubism  are  of 
far-reaching  consequence,  no  one,  I  hope,  will  deny.  If  we  can 
understand  what  the  Cubists  have  tried  to  do,  if  we  can  cultivate 
our  "touch-sight,"  we  have  gained  something. 

Fibst  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Cubism. 

a.  Attempt  a  definition  of  Cubism  in  your  own  words.  Make  it  as 
simple  as  possible. 

&.  Trace  the  origin,  development,  and  influence  of  Cubism.  What  did 
it  take  from  Cezanne,  what  from  Negro  art?  Point  out  the  dif- 
ferent phases  through  which  the  movement  passed  (these  are 
summed  up  by  Jan  Gordon  and  also  by  Frank  Rutter). 

c.  Make  pertinent  use  of  the  illustrations.  (Note:  It  might  be  well 
to  write  the  six  or  eight  different  phases  of  Cubism  on  a  black- 
board. The  illustration  of  shifting  planes  given  by  Rutter  in 
his  Evolution  in  Modern  Art  on  page  100  might  also  be  enlarged 
on  a  large  sheet  of  drawing  paper  and  filled  in  in  the  presence 
of  the  group.) 

Second  Papeb:    By 

Subject:     Picasso  and  His  Gboup. 

a.  Include  in  your  paper  the  following: 

1.  Picasso  and  Braque. 

2.  Leger  and  Gleizes. 

3.  Metzinger,  Herbin,  L'hote. 

b.  Indicate  the  contribution  of  each  to  the  movement.     Differentiate 

as  clearly  as  possible.    Show  that  all  of  them,  Picasso  especially, 
"knows  how  to  draw,"  i.e.,  that  they  all  have  the  ability  to  draw 
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and   paint  realistically  when  a  realistic  likeness  is  their  "aim. 
Fit  each  into  his  proper  place  in  the  outline  of  the   different 
phases  of  Cubism  stated  in  the  previous  paper, 
c.     Rely  very  largely  on  the  illustrations  to  carry  the  point  you  make. 

Discussion:     Led  by 

Subject:     a.  Cubism:  its  limitations. 
b.  Cubism  :  a  peesonal  view. 

REFERENCES 
Wright:  Modern  Painting,  Chapter  XI,  "Picasso  and  Cubism."     (1,  2) 
Rutter:  Evolution  in  Modern  Art,  Chapter  4,  "The  Origin  of  Cubism" 

(a  very  clear  exposition).     (1,  2) 
Pach:  Masters  of  Modern  Art,  Chapter  5,  "Cubism."     (1,  2) 
Gordon:   Modern  French  Painters,  chapter  14,  "Cubism."      (1,  2) 
Cheney:  Primer  of  Modern  Art,  Chapter  6,  "Cubism.     (1,  2) 
The  Arts  for  November,   1923,   containing  "Cubism — its   rise  and   in- 
fluence."    (1,  2) 
The  Arts  for  May,  1923,  containing  "Picasso  speaks — a  statement  by 
the  artist."     (1,  2) 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Other  Ists  and  Isms 

"It  is  necessary,  beyond  doubt,  to  forget  the  ancient 
masters;  but  it  is  even  more  necessary  to  forget  tbose  of 
today." — Yves  Alix. 

Impressionism,  as  Frank  Rutter  has  pointed  out  in  his  Evolu- 
tion in  Modem  Art,  was  the  last  of  the  natural  progressive  move- 
ments in  painting  (for,  as  he  says,  "its  essence  was  the  rendering 
of  the  true  color  of  prismatic  sunshine  and  the  exact  tint  of  color 
in  shadows.")  After  the  Impressionists  came  Cezanne;  after 
Cezanne,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  sound  and  fury  and  chaos.  True 
it  is,  as  Nietzsche's  Zarathustra  spake :  "One  must  still  have  chaos 
in  one  to  give  birth  to  a  dancing  star."  But  the  stars  that  have 
been  born  of  Euturism  and  Synchromism  and  Dadaism  and  all 
the  rest  have  danced  all  too  woodenly  and  all  too  weirdly  to  con- 
vince one  of  their  astral  significance. 

Upon  the  subject  of  these  other  ists  and  isms  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  find  any  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  critics  or  among 
the  artists  themselves.  Mr.  "Wright,  for  example,  is  so  enthusi- 
astic in  his  conversion  to  Synchromism  that  he  places  it  at  the 
peak.  Mr.  Rutter,  on  the  other,  lumps  the  various  fads  and  fan- 
cies together  in  a  sweeping  condemnation  that  excepts  only  a  few: 
"They  were  all  shortlived  and  most  of  them  barren."  The  paint- 
ers, likewise,  have  been  hard  put  to  find  places  where  they  may 
lay  their  heads.  Many  of  the  younger  men  have  passed  rapidly 
through  one  fire  after  another,  moving  their  personal  effects  and 
artistic  beliefs  cheerfully  and  swiftly  from  one  camp  to  another. 
Thus  Picasso  has  been  as  active  as  an  itinerant  mountebank  be- 
fore a  medicine-show;  Matisse  first  asserted  himself  with  the 
Eauves,  scorning  the  Cubists;  Derain  blew  his  fife  in  one  ad- 
vancing army  after  another :  in  much  of  his  later  significant  work 
the  effect  of  his  training  with  the  Cubist  cohorts  is  plainly  visi- 
ble. And  then,  one  movement  merged  in  another  with  such  subtle 
insinuation  that  only  a  medieval  logican  would  dare  attempt  any 
hard-and-fast  drawing  of  lines. 
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Nor  are  all  of  these  movements  strictly  FrencE.  Futurism 
really  belongs  to  Italy,  Vorticism  to  England,  and  Expressionism 
to  Germany.  But  they  have  all  stemmed,  indirectly  at  least,  from 
the  French  capital;  and  they  are  all  quite  at  home  there.  Nearly 
every  one  is  almost  as  much  literary  as  plastic,  having  its  own 
spokesman  and  propagandist  and  attracting  to  it  a  certain  num- 
ber of  poets  and  essayists.  Too  much  energy  has  been  expended, 
one  inevitably  feels,  in  the  formulation  of  manifestos,  in  the  solemn 
but  enthusiastic  drawing  up  of  bombastic  creeds  that  begin  "We 
are  young  and  our  art  is  violently  revolutionary."  One  does  not 
need  to  beat  a  big  drum  before  a  sunset  or  spring's  first  daffodil. 

Les  Fauves  ("the  wild  beasts"),  in  a  self-conscious  reaction  to 
the  inanities  of  the  later  Impressionists  and  to  the  purely  decor- 
ative quality  of  Gauguin,  sought  to  startle  and  waylay  by  the 
use  of  heavy,  brutal  outline  and  the  willful  distortion  of  subject. 
Grace,  charm,  and  of  course  mere  prettiness  were  anathema  to 
them.  As  Jan  Gordon  remarks,  recalling  the  fact  that  the  Im- 
pressionists claimed  to  paint  as  the  birds  sing,  "Roualt  paints  as 
the  cabby  swears."  And  yet  in  not  a  few  of  their  canvases  they 
achieve  a  definite  aesthetic  effect. 

Futurism  was  of  Italian  origin  and  concerned  itself  very  largely 
with  the  representation  of  motion,  of  what  its  exponents  called 
"dynamic  sensation."  We  may  put  it  this  way,  when  a  Futur- 
ist painter  sets  out  to  paint  the  "Dynamism  of  an  Auto,"  he 
paints  not  at  all  what  he  sees  with  his  eyes  but  what  he  feels  and 
hears.  Another  catchword  coined  by  the  official  spokesman  of  the 
group — Signor  Marinetti — is  the  "plastic  interpretation  of  mat- 
ter." "In  our  work,"  these  cheerful  young  men  assert,  "we  can 
secure  effects  similar  to  those  of  the  X-ray.  Opacity  does  not 
exist."  This,  it  may  be  noted,  overlaps  a  dogma  of  Cubism,  that 
of  the  "synthetic  simultaneity  of  remembered  static  aspects."  The 
names  here  are  Carra,  Russolo,  Severini,  Balla — all  painters — 
and  Boccioni,  sculptor  as  well  as  painter. 

Synchromism  is  Parisian  in  origin,  although  its  founders  are 
two  young  American  expatriates.  The  word  itself  means  merely 
"with  color,"  and  the  school  stands  for  complete  negation  of  rep- 
resentative form  and  for  the  creation  of  abstract  form  by  the  use 
of  color.    Drawing  and  conventional  design  must  go  by  the  boards ; 
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color  remains  and  is  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  a  certain  color 
law  which  his  school  exploited. 

Vorticism  is  the  English  blending  of  various  foreign  movements. 
It  had  a  short  life  (the  English  have  phlegmatically  refused  to 
become  excited  over  matters  pertaining  to  art  since  the  days  of 
Holbein's  first  visit  to  Sir  Thomas  More)  and  only  a  very  few 
painters  and  one  poet  attended  its  funeral.  Its  spirit,  however, 
like  that  of  Cubism  goes  marching  on.  Ezra  Pound  indicated  the 
cardinal  precept  of  the  movement  when  he  declared  that  "the 
organization  of  forms  is  much  more  energetic  and  creative  action 
than  the  copying  or  imitating  of  light  on  a  haystack."  And 
Wyndham  Lewis,  the  leading  painter  of  the  group,  adds,  "In 
Vorticism  the  direct  and  hot  impressions  of  life  are  mated  with 
Abstraction,  or  the  combinations  of  the  "Will."  This,  whatever  it 
may  mean,  is  a  far  cry  from  "Wordsworth's  "emotion  recollected 
in  tranquillity." 

Expressionism  is  a  term  which  embraces  almost  all  the  others. 
But  while  the  Expressionist  painter  may  embrace  the  simul- 
taneity of  action  of  the  Futurists  and  the  simultaneity  of  recol- 
lected static  states  of  the  Cubist,  he  tosses  aside  as  binding  upon 
the  free  expression  of  his  individuality  the  schematic  manifestoes 
of  both.  He  will  not  be  bound  by  the  two-dimensional  dogmas 
of  the  one,  nor  by  the  "dynamic  sensations"  of  the  other.  Kan- 
dinsky,  a  leader  of  this  group  in  Germany,  has  declared  that 
"painting,  like  music,  should  be  able  to  give  emotional  pleasure 
without  any  appeal  to  association  of  material  ideas."  John  Marin, 
the  young  American  Expressionist,  paints  a  picture  of  Lower 
Manhattan.  This  is  quite  evidently  ISTOT  what  Lower  Manhattan 
looks  like  to  a  sane,  sober  man;  it  would  seem  to  be  what  Lower 
Manhattan  sounds  like,  feels  like,  smells  like!  Kandinsky's  paint- 
ings are  frequently  labeled  only  "Composition."  One  may  imagine 
in  them  puffs  of  smoke  and  clouds  and  cannon  and  trees  and  the 
walrus  and  the  carpenter.  But  the  artist  does  not  ask  you  to  find 
these  things.  He  does  not  ask  you  to  find  anything.  He  asks  you 
to  look  at  his  composition  very  much  as  you  would  listen  to  a 
Bach  fugue  or  a  Rachmaninoff  symphony. 

Dadaism,  Tatlinism,  Orphism,  Numeralism — but  that  way  mad- 
ness lies ! 
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Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  point  of  view  to  adopt  in  con- 
sidering these  various  isms  and  ists  is  that  suggested  by  Frank 
Rutter:  "Fauviste,  Cubist,  Futurist,  and  Expressionist  paintings 
alike  reveal  the  terrible  thoughts  that  surged  through  Europe  in 
1910-14."  And  each  movement  has  contributed  its  bit,  each  at 
least  may  be  accepted  as  proof  that  art  in  our  own  time  is  not 
static  and  dull  and  proper,  but  very  much  alive,  full  of  interest 
and  perplexity,  insurgent. 

Quite  aside  from  any  movement  or  fad  stands  the  work  of  two 
men,  Odilon  Redon  and  Henri  Rousseau.  Both  of  these  men  are 
distinctly  "modern,"  and  yet  they  belong  to  no  particular  group. 
Redon  paints  as  a  mystic  poet  writes;  Rousseau  with  a  naive  love 
for  the  simple  and  for  what  we  may  call  bourgeois  detail.  Redon 
represents  a  sophistication  that  is  already  slipping  into  decadence ; 
Rousseau,  the  simple  outlook  upon  life.  Of  the  two,  Rousseau  is 
by  far  the  most  significant,  for  his  art  is  more  vital,  is  closer  to  the 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  a  whole  class  of  society.  He  tried  hard, 
we  may  imagine,  to  be  a  naturalistic  painter;  yet  his  genius  con- 
trolled his  brush  and  he  failed  of  photographic  naturalism.  We 
know  that  he  spent  long  hours  in  the  Louvre,  looking  for  a  detail 
which  he  needed  in  a  picture.  When  he  had  found  it  in  some  can- 
vas by  one  of  the  old  masters,  he  memorized  it,  and  then  back  in 
his  studio  he  tried  to  reproduce  it.  He  never  quite  succeeded; 
but  he  did  succeed  in  another  way,  he  succeeded  in  a  way  that  is 
fresh  and  appealing.  "He  is  not  seeking  the  strange,"  declares 
Jan  Gordon,  "but  the  normal;  he  is  not  trying  to  show  us  what 
we  do  not  know,  but  what  everybody  knows." 

With  Rousseau  we  may  bracket  Utrillo. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     Other  Ists  and  Isms. 

a.  Sum  up  as  definitely  as  possible  the  origin  and  development  of  each 

movement;  list  its  principal  exponents;  discuss  its  aims. 

b.  An  outline  on  a  blackboard  may  help  the  group  in  differentiating 

among  the  different  movements. 

c.  Make  use  of  the  material  quoted  by  Sheldon  Cheney  in  his  Primer 

of  Modern  Art,  pp.  117-118,  from  the  Futurist  manifesto. 

d.  Illustrate  each  movement  with  reproductions. 
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Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Redon  and  Rousseau. 

a.  The  work  of  these  two  men  presents  many  interesting  contrasts. 

b.  Brief  discussions  of  them  may  he  found  in  Paoh:  Masters  of  Mod- 

ern Art,  Wright:  Modern  Painting,  Rutter:  Evolution  in  Modern 
Art,  and  Cheney:  Primer  of  Modern  Art. 

Discussion:     Led  by 

Subject:     The  ISTine  Propositions  of  Prank  Rutter  {Evo- 
lution in  Modern  Art,  page  9.) 

REFERENCES 
Cheney:  Primer  of  Modern  Art,  Chapters  VII,  VIII,  IX,  XI.     (1,  2) 
Wright:  Modern  Painting,  Chapters  XII,  XIII,  XIV.     (1,  2) 
Rutter:  Evolution  in  Modern  Art,  Chapter  V.     (1,  2,  D) 
Pach:  Masters  of  Modern  Art.     (2) 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles 

"To  create  new  values — that,  even  the  lion  cannot  yet 
accomplish;  but  to  create  itself  freedom  for  new  creat- 
ing— that  can  the  might  of  the  lion  do." — Thus  Spake 
Zarathustra. 

Every  one  who  has  tried  to  justify  the  ways  of  man  to  God  in 
terms  of  modern  art  is  met  with  this  question:  "Well,  but  is  this 
modern  art  fool-proof?  What  is  to  prevent  my  going  out  into  the 
backyard  and  painting  a  picture  of  an  old  rusty-bottomed  wash- 
boiler  and  a  deformed,  nondescript  nude?  To  which  the  only 
answer  is,  Nothing.  You  may  even  exhibit.  You  may  get  your 
name  in  the  papers.  You  may  even  find  a  buyer  for  your  picture. 
(Almost  anything  can  be  expected  to  happen  in  this  amazing 
world  of  ours.)  But  all  this  will  not  make  your  picture  a  work 
of  art.  The  modern  galleries  of  Paris  and  New  York  and  Berlin 
are  filled  with  the  most  atrocious  daubs  you  can  imagine.  The 
Innocent  Bystander  looks  in  perplexity  from  a  Matisse  (who  has 
high  praise  from  serious,  intelligent  citizens)  to  an  XYZ  (who  has 
not),  and  asks  Why?  Why?  Then  he  says,  "Humph.  A  child 
paints  like  that !" 

And,  to  his  still  greater  confusion,  the  painter  replies :  "Paint 
like  a  child  ?  Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  am  trying  to  do."  But  right 
here  there  is  a  point  of  confusion.  The  painter  has  reference  to 
vision,  not  necessarily  the  naif  vision  of  a  child,  but  that  of  a 
highly  trained  and  skillful  artist  who  is  consciously  trying  to  see 
his  subject  from  a  point  of  view  that  has  been  freed  of  set  rules 
and  preconceived  ideas.  In  Egyptian  art  all  shoulders  are  alike; 
in  Greek  art  all  shoulders  are  alike;  but  take  a  score  of  Matisse's 
nudes  and  you  will  find  no  two  shoulders  alike.  Matisse  has  said 
that  for  a  long  time  whenever  he  stood  before  a  model  he  tried  to 
forget  that  he  had  ever  seen  a  nude  before,  to  forget  that  he  had 
ever  seen  a  picture.  The  result  is  that  every  picture  is  an  ad- 
venture, a  rather  exciting  revelation  of  a  strong  personality,  and 
not  merely  a  cold  copy  of  a  standardized  model. 
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A  similar  process  is  going  on  in  literature,  as  Mr.  Wright  sug- 
gests in  his  chapter  on  Matisse.  And  the  reaction  of  the  reading 
public  parallels  that  of  the  picture-seeing  public.  That  is,  the 
great  mass  of  readers  prefers  the  work  of  the  men  who  are  content 
to  go  on  using  the  old  forms,  the  old  meters,  the  old  figures  (Edgar 
Lee  Guest,  to  name  but  one),  and  look  with  great  disfavor  or  with 
howling  disdain  upon  the  pioneers — Robinson  Jeffries,  for  ex- 
ample, or  Archibald  McLeish.  This  state  of  affairs  is  no  cause 
for  despondency,  however ;  it  has  always  been  thus :  the  crowd  has 
never  traveled  with  the  vanguard.  (See  Appendix  for  a  few  ex- 
amples of  modern  verse,  with  suggested  parallels.) 

Two  men  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  the  ists  and  isms  dis- 
cussed at  the  last  meeting — Henri  Matisse  and  Andre  Derain. 
Both  are  intelligent,  both  are  highly  civilized,  both  are  learned 
in  the  art  of  the  past. 

Henri  Matisse  was  born  in  1869  in  a  province  that  has  given 
to  France  some  of  her  greatest  artists,  at  Cateau  in  the  Department 
of  the  North.  He  studied  for  a  time  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  and  later 
in  the  studio  of  Gustave  Moreau,  where  the  brilliant  careers  of  so 
many  contemporary  artists  have  had  their  beginnings.  In  1896 
he  exhibited  at  the  Beaux  Arts.  He  has  run  the  gamut.  He  has 
studied  intensively — and  to  good  purpose — the  work  of  the  mas- 
ters. He  experimented  with  Impressionism;  then  he  came  in 
contact  with  Signac  and  investigated  the  possibilities  of  Pointill- 
ism.  He  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Picasso,  and  has  met  the  efforts 
of  the  Cubists  with  a  tolerant  eye.  He  was  singled  out  as  the 
leader  of  the  Wild-beasts.  He  started  a  school  in  1908,  but  when 
he  found  that  the  students,  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  over  the 
world,  were  coming  to  imitate  him  he  promptly  shut  up  shop. 
One  student,  when  he  asked  her  what  she  wanted  to  do,  replied 
quite  frankly,  "I  want  to  paint  the  ISTew."  His  first  finished 
painting  (a  photograph  is  included  with  the  materials  for  this 
meeting)  was  a  still  life  such  as  Chardin  might  have  been  proud 
to  sign.  And  such,  it  may  be  added,  as  any  one  of  twenty  compe- 
tent az'tists  might  have  executed.  His  Odalisque  (1926)  bears  the 
full  stamp  of  his  personality;  no  other  painter  working  today 
could  have  executed  it.    It  is  individual.    It  is  beautiful. 
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But,  you  may  say,  "Look  at  the  woman's  neck !  I  never  saw  a 
woman  with  a  neck  like  that!  No  woman  ever  had  a  neck  like 
that !"  Quite  true ;  but  what  of  it  ?  Matisse  isn't  drawing  for  a 
class  in  anatomy.  His  object  is  not  to  present  you  with  a  photo- 
graphic likeness  or  an  imitative  copy  of  an  ideal.  His  object,  to 
quote  again  the  words  of  Rogers  Fry,  is  "not  to  imitate  form,  but 
to  create  form;  not  to  imitate  life,  but  to  find  an  equivalent  for 
life."  In  doing  this  Matisse  will  consciously  distort  the  human 
figure  (or  any  figure  in  nature)  ;  he  will  gladly  subordinate  minor 
truth  to  general  truth,  in  much  the  same  way  that  Cezanne  elimi- 
nated local  color  in  favor  of  something  more  permanent;  he  will 
insist  on  the  aesthetic  rightness  of  his  design.  This  distortion  is 
not,  as  many  people  have  fancied,  something  purely  arbitrary;  it 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  design.  Distortion  is  used  to 
emphasize  the  rhythm  and  equilibrium  of  the  linear  pattern. 

Add  to  his  wonderful  sense  for  design  his  wonderfully  right 
love  for  color,  stir  in  a  dash  of  a  powerful  personality —  and  you 
have  Henri  Matisse!  One  critic  says  that  Matisse's  chief  gift  to 
painting  is  his  color;  another  says  that  it  is  his  design.  I  do  not 
know;  for  in  his  case  I  do  not  see  how  the  two  can  be  separately 
considered.  His  use  of  color  is  daring,  but  always  aesthetically 
right.  It  is  not,  of  course,  true  from  a  naturalistic  point  of  view; 
but  it  is  that  of  a  highly  sensitive  nature.  ISTo  one,  to  be  sure, 
has  green  eyebrows;  and  when  Matisse  paints  his  Young  Sailor 
with  green  eyebrows  he  is  not  striving  after  pictorial  illusion;  he 
is  engaged  in  creating  "a  pattern  of  line  and  color  which  should 
appeal  to  pure  aesthetic  sensibilities." 

The  last  phrase  in  this  quotation  from  Frank  Butter's  com- 
ments on  Matisse  is  important,  for  this  painter  is  distinctly  mod- 
ern in  that  he  refuses  the  merely  picturesque,  the  anecdotal,  the 
illustrative,  the  pretty.  His  pictures  stand  or  fall  on  their 
aesthetic  merits  alone.  His  art  is  the  art  of  the  essential,  and  a 
writer  in  a  recent  copy  of  The  Arts  declares  that  his  art  "can  only 
be  appreciated  by  people  experienced  in  painting  because  the  elimi- 
nations are  so  immense."  This  of  course  is  not  entirely  true. 
The  Dance,  The  Bathers,  The  Toilet,  Odalisque,  1926 — these  and 
half  a  dozen  others  can  be  appreciated  by  any  one  whose  sensi- 
bilities are  not  entirely  buried  under  prejudice  and  convention. 
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Jan  Gordon  had  the  same  thought  in  mind  when  he  wrote  (in  his 
Modern  French  Painters)  that  Matisse  shocked  his  audience,  "not 
because  he  cannot  draw,  but  because  he  has  learned  exactly  how 
much  drawing  is  worth." 

Three  words  are  frequently  used  in  connection  with  Matisse — 
simplification,  organization,  expression.  They  do  not  sum  up  the 
work  of  this  master  by  any  means;  they  are  merely  placards,  but 
they  are  significant. 

With  Matisse  we  bracket — for  convenience  merely — Andre 
Derain,  his  friend  and,  during  the  fauve  days,  his  close  associate. 
About  him  there  is  even  more  disagreement  among  the  critics, 
though  for  different  reasons.  Walter  Pach  and  Andre  Salmon 
hail  him  as  a  master;  Frank  Rutter  considers  him  seriously  and 
sympathetically;  W.  H.  Wright  dismisses  him  with  an  impatient 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  (chiefly,  one  suspects,  because  he  does  not 
fit  into  Mr.  Wright's  pet  little  scheme  for  crying  up  Synchromism 
as  the  grand  climax  towards  which  all  art  has  been  pointing  for 
the  past  two  hundred  years).  But  this  godson  of  Cezanne,  like 
Matisse,  can  stand  alone.  Like  Matisse,  too,  he  has  run  with  the 
hare.  Born  in  1880,  he  received  a  sound  art  education.  But  he 
was  a  stormy  petrel.  He  learned  from  the  Impressionists  what  they 
had  to  teach.  He  reacted  wholesomely  to  the  flood  of  imitative 
impressionistic  pictures  that  fell  upon  Paris  in  the  late  eighteen- 
nineties.  He  experimented  with  Pointillism.  He  joined  the  pack 
of  Wild-beasts.  He  went  back  and  carefully  studied  Giotto.  He 
theorized  with  Picasso  and  Braque.  He  went  back  again  to  the 
Italians  and  to  Cezanne. 

All  of  these  influences  have  left  their  mark  in  his  later  work. 
Courbet,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Marquet,  Gauguin,  Cezanne,  Negro 
sculpture,  Byzantine,  and  primitive  Italian — Derain  tested  the 
qualities  of  each.  Whereas  Matisse  sought  a  fresh  start  by  going 
back  to  the  fresh,  unconventional  vision  of  the  child,  Derain  went 
forward,  seeking  to  achieve  a  new  and  personal  vision  by  con- 
sulting all  the  visions  of  the  past  and  present.  He  has  been  called 
"one  of  the  most  learned  painters  of  today,"  and  sometimes  his 
learning  seems  to  get  in  his  way. 

But  when  he  is  at  his  best  he  is  most  truly  himself.  His  art  is 
simple  and  direct.     His  attitude  to  the  merely  picturesque  is  one 
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of  uncompromising  dismissal,  if  not  of  downright  scorn.  He 
paints,  one  feels,  for  the  love  of  painting  itself.  It  may  be  a  still 
life,  or  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  or  a  landscape :  the  simple,  direct 
force  of  the  man  is  felt  in  every  one.  He  has  never  gone  to  the 
extremes  that  his  friends  Picasso  and  Matisse  have;  his  art  is 
always  more  restrained.  As  he  has  developed  since  the  war  he  has 
restricted  his  palette  more  and  more.  But  this  is  of  deliberate 
choice  and  not  necessity;  he  represents,  as  Jan  Gordon  has  sug- 
gested, "the  reaction  of  the  man  of  instinctive  good  taste  against 
excess." 

First  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Henri  Matisse. 

a.  Base  your  paper  on  the  article  on  Matisse  in  The  Arts  for  January, 
1927,  on  Chaper  X  in  Wright:  Modern  Painting  (remembering 
always  that  Mr.  Wright  is  broadcasting  for  Synchromism)  and 
on  Frank  Rutter's  discussion  of  him.  Additional  material  may 
be  found  in  Pach:  Masters  of  Modern  Art  and  in  Gordon: Modern 
French  Painters. 

o.  Trace  his  development  from  the  Still  Life  of  1890  to  the  OcTalisqiies 
of  1926. 

c.  Explain  as  best  you  can  his  theories,  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  what 
the  critics  have  said  of  what  he  has  done. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Andre  Derain. 

a.  Much  of  Derain's  work  is  strangely  different  from  that  of  Matisse: 
yet  he  too  is  a  "modern  artist."  His  work  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  his  life;   concentrate  on  that. 

o.  Material  for  your  paper  may  be  found  in  Pach:  Masters  of  Modem 
Art,  Rutter:  Evolution  in  Modem  Art,  Cheney:  Primer  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  and  Wright:   Modern  Painting. 

c.  A  very  good  discussion  is  that  in  Gordon's  Modem  French  Painters 
if  that  is  available.     This  contains  some  excellent  illustrations. 

Discussion:     Led  by 

a.  "Matisse's  simplified  vision  of  form  came,  as  did  all  synthetic  mod- 

ern art,  from  Ingres  and  Daumier  through  Seurat,  Degas  and 
Gauguin."   Wright:  Modern  Painting,  page  226. 

b.  "Rhythm  is  the  record  of  a  gesture."     (Roger  Fry.)  Illustrate  with 

reference  to  Matisse. 
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c.  Derain  and  the  primitive  Italians  ( The  Shepherd — sometimes  called 

the  Bagpiper — and  Cassis). 

d.  Derain  is  admired  by  people  who  detest  Matisse.     Why? 

REFERENCES 
The  Arts  for  January,  1927.     (1) 
Wright:  Modem  Painting.     (1,  2,  D) 
Rutter:  Evolution  in  Modern  Art.     (1,  2) 
Pach:  Masters  of  Modern  Art.     (1,  2) 
Gordon:  Modern  French  Painters.     (1,  2) 
Cheney:  Primer  of  Modern  Art.     (2) 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  Sculpture 

"A  born  nonconformist,  Rodin  makes  the  fourth  of  that 
group  of  nineteenth  century  artists — Richard  Wagner, 
Henrik  Ibsen,  Edouard  Manet — who  taught  a  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  world  to  hear,  see,  think,  feel." — James  Huneker. 

The  story  of  modern  sculpture  is,  in  a  way,  the  story  of  Auguste 
Rodin.  Born  in  1840  (the  amazing  year  that  gave  to  the  world 
Claude  Monet,  Emile  Zola,  and  Thomas  Hardy)  of  poor  parents, 
his  life  was  one  of  tremendous  activity  and  battle,  of  supreme 
achievement  and  tragic  failure.  Twice  during  his  student  days 
he  was  rejected  by  the  Beaux  Arts.  His  first  piece  submitted  to  the 
academic  jury  of  the  Salon  of  18G4 — the  remarkable  Man  With 
a  Broken  Nose — was  immediately  rejected.  His  first  really  im- 
portant piece — the  Man  Awakening  to  Nature,  better  known  as 
The  Age  of  Bronze — became  the  center  of  an  affaire  participated 
in  by  critics,  artists,  and  politicians.  His  amazingly  beautiful  and 
significant  statue  of  Victor  Hugo  aroused  a  storm  of  protest.  His 
daring  Balzac  was  hissed  and  hooted  in  every  comic  sheet  and 
newspaper  in  Paris. 

One  explanation  of  this  lifelong  struggle  is  suggested  in  Steeple- 
jack's dictum  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  paper :  Rodin  was  a  non- 
conformist. All  his  life  long  he  had  the  pack  of  the  conformists 
yapping  at  his  heels;  and  now  that  he  has  been  in  his  grave  ten 
years  (he  died  in  1917)  echoes  of  these  battles  long  ago  are  still 
to  be  frequently  heard.  Cultivated  men  and  women  turn  away  in 
disgust  from  his  La  Pucelle  (surely  one  of  the  greatest  sermons  ever 
preached  on  the  way  of  all  flesh),  look  askance  at  The  Kiss,  are 
puzzled  by  The  Thinker  and  The  Hand  of  God  and  the  spectacle 
of  a  nude  Victor  Hugo.  But  Rodin,  a  great  egoist  (as  all  great 
artists  have  been),  a  firm  believer  in  himself,  bowed  to  no  will  ex- 
cept his  own  and  that  of  Nature ;  and  today  he  finds  himself  mov- 
ing in  the  company  of  the  great  sculptors  of  the  past.    An  old  man 
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when  he  died,  he  had  lived  to  see  his  influence  spread  until  it  was 
international.  He  had  been  president  of  the  International  Society 
of  Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Gravers.  His  work  was  acclaimed  in 
every  capital  of  Europe.  He  had  made  busts  of  the  great  and 
powerful  of  his  own  time  (Dalau,  George  Wyndham,  Cesar 
Eranck,  Clemenceau,  Bernard  Shaw)  and  of  the  great  dead  (Bal- 
zac, Hugo,  Mozart).  In  1874,  had  you  visited  him  in  his  small 
studio  in  Brussels,  where  he  was  working  on  his  Age  of  Bronze., 
you  could  have  bought  a  small  signed  terra  cotta  from  his  own 
hand  for  twenty-five  dollars;  at  the  1920  Christie  sale  a  small 
statuette  (Eve,  from  the  Paulin  collection)  sold  for  nearly  thirty- 
five  hundred  dollars.  Today  there  is  a  Rodin  gallery  in  London, 
another  in  New  York;  but  the  chief  one  of  course  is  the  Musee 
Rodin  in  the  Rue  de  Varenne,  Paris,  where  are  collected  five  hun- 
dred examples  of  his  work — sketches,  paintings,  drawings ;  work 
in  clay,  in  plaster,  in  terra  cotta,  in  marble,  in  bronze.  Auguste 
Rodin  has  become  a  part  of  the  artistic  tradition  of  Prance;  but 
he  is  yet  an  international  possession.  In  bronze  his  John  ike 
Baptist  strides  the  world,  like  a  new  colossus ;  his  Thinker  broods 
over  the  same  problems  that  were  already  old  when  his  Adam  first 
stood  erect  and  differentiated  himself  from  other  animals ;  his  The 
Tempest  shrieks  in  every  wind  of  heaven. 

Everything  that  this  man  did  is  characterized  by  wonder  and 
research.  Everything  (often  very  beautiful;  sometimes  tragic  in 
failure)  bears  the  authentic  stamp  of  his  individual  genius.  One 
is  impressed  by  the  rugged  virility  of  the  man,  by  his  almost  ele- 
mental force  and  daring,  by  the  remarkable  technical  skill  dis- 
played, but  even  more  by  the  simplicity  and  inevitability  of  his 
original  conceptions.  As  one  contemplates  his  life  and  achieve- 
ments, one  is  struck  by  the  tremendous  energy  of  the  man,  by  his 
deep  and  inexhaustible  fecundity.  It  is  the  fecundity  of  a  Rubens, 
of  a  Hugo,  of  a  Balzac ;  it  is  the  fecundity  of  Nature. 

He  was  of  course  conditioned  by  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
Born  the  same  year  as  Zola,  he,  too,  was  a  naturalist,  a  great  be- 
liever in  Nature  and  Reality.  But  Nature  to  Rodin  meant  some- 
thing entirely  different  from  that  which  it  meant  to  the  academic 
sculptors  of  his  time.  "It  is  not  photographic  truth,  but  living 
truth,  which  we  must  seek  in  art."    So  he  spoke,  and  so  he  worked. 
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Zola  catalogued  and  dissected,  and  rested  content;  Rodin  cata- 
logued and  dissected,  and  viewed  life  as  a  great  poet  views  it, 
regarding  it  steadfastly  through  the  colored  glasses  of  his  imagi- 
nation. Thus,  as  an  artist,  he  must  take  higher  rank  than  Zola; 
he  did  La  Pucelle  and  The  Man  With  the  Broken  Nose  and  the 
Burghers  of  Calais,  but  he  also  did  Balzac  and  the  Gate  of  Hell, 
the  Portrait  of  Madame  Morla  Vicunha  and  the  Danaiade  and 
Spring. 

First  Paper:    By 

Subject:    Rodin:  The  Man. 

a.  "I  am  an  artisan,"  Rodin  was  wont  to  say,  and  quite  proudly.  His 
life  was  one  of  devotion  to  his  art.  His  days  were  filled  with 
long  hours  in  the  studio,  and  the  vast  amount  of  sheer  physical 
labor  involved  in  the  cutting  of  a  large  statue  or  the  casting  of 
a  great  bronze  is  rarely  appreciated  by  the  layman. 

&.  Base  your  paper  on  Chapters  1,  2,  and  4  of  Ludovici:  Personal 
Reminiscences  of  Auguste  Rodin. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Rodin:  His  Artistic  Achievement. 

a.  "Modern  sculpture,"  declares  Kinton  Parkes,  "is  one-half  tradi- 
tion and  one-half  Rodin."  Trace  his  development;  discuss  his 
work;  indicate  his  position. 

6.  Material  will  be  found  in  Ludovici:  Personal  Reminiscences  of 
Auguste  Rodin,  Chapters  5,  6,  7. 

Discussion  and  Comment:    Led  by 

Subject:    Rodin's  Ideas  on  Life  and  Art. 
a.    Much  material  will  be  found  in  Chapter  3  of  Ludovici:   Personal 
Reminiscences    of   Auguste   Rodin,    and    scattered   through   the 
other  chapters  of  this  informal  book. 

REFERENCES 
Ludovici:  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Auguste  Rodin.     (1,  2,  D) 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Sculpture 

"The  marvelous  envelopes  us  and  we  breathe  it  like  the 
atmosphere;  but  we  do  not  see  it." — Charles  Baudelaire. 

The  work  of  Auguste  Rodin  stands  as  a  protest  against  the 
"sleek  surfaces,  structureless  bodies,  and  restricted  subject-matter 
sanctioned  by  the  Academy."  Like  the  Impressionist  painters 
who  began  exhibiting  in  1874,  he  was  in  revolt  against  convention. 
His  work,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  is  in  many  respects  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Impressionists.  Miss  Helen  Gardner,  in  her  Art 
Through  the  Ages,  notes  as  parallel  traits  "the  momentary  expres- 
sion, the  fading  off  of  the  figure  into  the  block  of  stone,  the  pic- 
torial effect  of  light  and  shade." 

Now,  just  as  there  was  a  natural  reaction  against  the  inanities  of 
the  lesser  Impressionists  and  against  the  whole  theory  of  Impres- 
sionism in  painting,  so  in  sculpture  there  has  been  a  reaction 
against  Rodin.  This  reaction  has  been  led  by  Aristide  Maillol 
and  Emile  Antoine  Bourdelle  (although  the  latter  has  been  called 
by  some  a  direct  descendant  of  Rodin).  In  the  work  of  Maillol 
one  finds  the  primitive  tendency,  high  simplification,  conventional 
drapery,  large  structural  planes,  a  robust  monumentality.  Bour- 
delle adds  to  these  traits  a  pleasing  and  vigorous  emphasis  upon 
decorative  design. 

These  two  men  were  both  pupils,  collaborators,  and  intimate 
friends  of  Rodin.  In  many  respects  they  built  upon  his  accom- 
plishment; in  important  ways  they  differed.  As  Erank  Rutter 
points  out,  Greek  art,  with  its  clear-cut  outlines  and  extreme  lu- 
cidity, is  at  the  opposite  pole  to  Impressionism;  and  Aristide 
Maillol  is  at  heart  a  Greek — a  modern  Greek.  Born  in  1861  in 
southern  France,  he  set  out  to  become  a  painter.  In  Paris  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Gauguin  and  his  Pont  d'Aven  group 
and  was,  he  says,  "saved  from  banality."  Not  until  1906  did  he 
show  in  the  sculpture  section  of  the  Salon,  and  then  he  was  saved 
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from  rejection  by  Rodin,  who  cast  the  deciding  vote  that  admitted 
him.  Since  that  time  his  development  has  been  steady,  and  ap- 
preciation of  his  work,  developing  first  in  Germany,  has  steadily 
increased.  Like  Rodin  he  is  a  skillful  craftsman  first  and  prides 
himself  on  the  fact  that  he  is  supreme  as  an  artisan.  He  has 
painted  pictures,  done  theatrical  decorations,  and  made  tapestries 
(for  the  latter  inventing  new  methods  of  dyeing  stuffs).  He  has 
done  work  in  metal  and  wood-carving.  He  made  a  series  of  stat- 
uettes very  much  in  the  manner  of  India,  which  were  exhibited  as 
"objets  d'art"  in  the  Salon  of  1896. 

His  great  talent,  however,  is  plastic.  He  has  always  given 
serious  consideration  to  his  material,  even  going  so  far  (and  this 
on  his  own  confession)  as  to  manufacture  the  paper  which  he  uses 
for  his  own  drawings.  He  is  very  seriously  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. He  is  very  definitely  French.  There  is  no  affectation  about 
the  man:  he  is  simple,  direct,  true.  "I  consider  that  I  make 
statues  as  an  apple  tree  gives  apples,"  he  has  said.  "I  am  neither 
proud  nor  sorry  to  be  a  sculptor.  It  is  in  me,  and  I  give  what  I 
have.    It  is  simple  and  natural.    That's  all." 

And  as  a  result  of  this  unintellectual  but  intelligent  man's  sin- 
cere effort  to  express  something  of  the  marvelous  for  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  see,  we  have  a  long  series  of  statues  which  is  headed, 
perhaps,  by  the  very  simple  and  very  beautiful  Femme  Accroupie 
(1912),  called  by  one  critic  "the  most  perfect  work  of  Maillol's 
and  positively  the  purest  plastic  work  of  all  contemporary  sculp- 
ture." 

With  Maillol  we  bracket  Bourdelle.,  These  two  artists  are  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  the  greatest  of  living  French  sculptors;  of 
the  two  Bourdelle  is  closest  to  Rodin,  with  whom  he  has  in  com- 
mon something  of  romanticism,  of  poetry,  of  philosophy.  Born  in 
1861  at  Montauban  in  the  country  of  Ingres,  he,  like  Rodin  and 
Maillol,  is  an  excellent  artisan.  He  has  made  furniture  and  wood- 
carvings  ;  carving  in  stone  and  marble ;  paintings  and  pastels ; 
drawings  in  water  color  and  in  black  and  white ;  the  frescoes  on  the 
Theatre  Champs-Elysees.  He  has  been  a  professor  and  designer 
at  the  state  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins  tapestries.    He  has  writ- 
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ten  on  art,  having  served  as  critic  of  sculpture  on  the  staff  of  the 
Revue  de  France. 

Bourdelle's  theory  of  the  functions  of  sculpture  is  significant  in 
itself  and  serves  to  mark  off  his  great  point  of  difference  with 
Rodin.  "Sculpture,"  he  has  said,  "is  the  science  of  form."  And 
again :  "If  you  have  to  tell  something — write  it  down.  Sculpture 
is  dealing  with  form  only."  This  sounds  the  modern  note,  repre- 
senting as  it  does  that  attitude  which  accepts  a  work  of  art  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  in  itself,  not  as  an  illustration  or  anecdote  or  a 
"backscratcher  to  one's  memory  or  desire."  Each  conception 
which  he  has  worked  out  has  been  his  very  own.  His  HeraJcles 
Archer  is  not  the  accepted,  classic  Hercules;  he  is  a  new  indi- 
vidual. Bourdelle  has  never  permitted  himself  to  fall  into  the 
obvious,  the  easy.  He  has  copied  no  one;  least  of  all  himself. 
"Beauty  is  everywhere.  Nature  is  always  beautiful.  You  can 
make  a  masterpiece  of  each  human  face."  So  he  has  spoken  to  his 
pupils.  The  sophisticated  decadent,  suffering  from  the  ills  of 
civilization,  cries,  "There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun";  but  to 
the  artist  everything  is  forever  new. 

Maillol  has  boasted,  "I  am  French  and  I  do  not  try  to  be  any- 
thing else  .  .  .  My  work  therefore  is  French."  Bourdelle  has 
declared :  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  'national'  art.  There  is  only 
art  .  .  .  The  art  of  the  Hindus  is  of  the  same  wonderful  beauty 
as  the  art  of  the  French  gothic  artists  because  the  spirit  is  the 
same.  There  is  no  patriotism  in  art."  (The  Arts,  October,  1925.) 
Perhaps  it  is  because  of  this  attitude  that  Bourdelle's  fame  is 
much  wider  than  that  of  Maillol.  In  190G  London  saw  his  re- 
markable bust  of  Beethoven  and  a  Female  Torso.  In  the  museum 
at  Rome  there  is  his  bronze  Herakles;  in  Florence  an  important 
bust ;  in  Buenos  Aires  his  Dying  Centaur.  His  imposing  national 
monuments  have  traveled  far  from  the  studio  which  saw  their 
execution — to  Argentina,  to  Poland,  to  Alsace.  Some  critics  rest 
most  of  his  fame  on  these  stupendous  monuments — that  to  General 
Alvear,  that  to  the  Virgin  of  Alsace,  that  to  the  Deputies  who  died 
for  France.  In  Paris  his  fame  would  seem  to  rest  chiefly  on  the 
series  of  decorative  reliefs  which  he  did  for  the  Theatre  Champs- 
Elysees.     But  perhaps  his  Rodin  at  Work  on  his  Gates  to  Hell 
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and  his  Dying  Centaur  are,  as  Kineton  Parkes  has  suggested,  his 
most  characteristic  works. 

First  Paper:    By 

Subject:  Maillol. 
a.  Material  for  this  paper  will  be  found  in  two  articles  which  appeared 
in  The  Arts  for  July,  1925,  ("Maillol  Speaks"  and  "The  Teach- 
ings of  Maillol").  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  reproductions 
of  his  work  available  in  this  country  are  two  photographs  in 
Living  Art.  There  is  additional  material  in  Cheney:  Primer  of 
Modern  Art,  Chapter  XIII. 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Bourdelle. 
a.    Base  your  paper  on  the  two  articles  in  The  Arts  for  October,  1925, 
("Bourdelle"   and    Bourdelle    Speaks    to   His   Pupils"),    and    on 
Cheney:   Primer  of  Modern  Art,  Chapter  XIII. 

Discussion:     Led  by 

a.    The  appeal  of  sculpture. 
o.    Bourdelle  and  Rodin. 

c.     It  has  been  said  that  Bourdelle  is  "the  only  artist  of  today  to  pos- 
sess the  higher  symbolism." 

REFERENCES 

The  Arts  for  July,  1925,  containing  "Maillol  Speaks"  and  "The  Teach- 
ings of  Maillol."     (1) 
Cheney:  Primer  of  Modern  Art,  Chapter  XIII.     (1,  2) 
The  Arts   for  October,    1925,   containing   "Bourdelle"   and    "Bourdelle 
Speaks  to  His  Pupils."     (2) 
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FIFTEENTH  LESSON 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Sculpture 

"To  give  us  the  sensation  of  reality,  even  as  nature 
gives  it  to  us,  without  reproducing  or  imitating,  is  today 
the  greatest  problem  of  art." — Constantine  Brancusi. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  this  program  on  Modern 
French  Art  that  art  is  not  a  matter  of  geographical  boundaries 
and  citizenship.  The  two  artists  whom  we  study  now  are  neither 
of  them,  strictly  speaking,  French.  Gaston  Lachaise  is  a  French- 
man by  birth,  but  an  American  by  adoption ;  Constantine  Brancusi 
is  a  Roumanian  by  birth,  but  a  Parisian  by  residence.  It  has  al- 
ways been  so.  The  great  artist  in  every  field  has  ever  refused  to 
take  cognizance  of  national  boundaries.  He  may  pride  himself 
on  being  a  Frenchman,  as  Maillol  does,  or  on  his  American  citizen- 
ship, as  Lachaise  does ;  but  the  world  in  which  he  really  lives  and 
the  work  which  he  creates  are  truly  international. 

The  swing  of  modern  sculpture — or  perhaps  we  should  say 
ultra-modern  sculpture — has  been  towards  abstraction.  This  ten- 
dency is  fairly  well  represented  by  Brancusi  and  Lachaise,  both 
of  whom  have  had  long  training  in  their  craft ;  both  of  whom,  one 
instinctively  feels,  are  sincere  in  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  Each 
of  them,  surely  is  a  very  fine  artist;  whether  or  not  either  is  a 
genius  is  quite  another  matter.  Nor  are  they  working  alone. 
Each  country  has  its  representatives  in  this  camp :  Duchamps- 
Villon  in  France  (unfortunately  he  was  lost  in  the  war),  Jacob 
Epstein  in  England,  Alexandre  Archipenko  (a  Lithuanian  by 
birth)  in  the  United  States. 

First  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Constantine  Brancusi. 
a.    Brancusi's  sculpture  is  abstract  art.     Many  of  us  are  inclined  to 
wonder   "what   it's   all   about."     You   are  not   required   in   this 
paper  to  convert  any  one!     Try  to  explain,  sympathetically  and 
clearly,  just  what  this  Roumanian  is  about. 
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b.  Refer  to  The  Arts  for  July,  1923,  and  to  Cheney:  Primer  of  Modem 
Art,  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV. 

Second  Papeb:    By 

Subject:    Gaston  Lachaise. 

a.  The  work  of  this  naturalized  American  has  not  yet  made  its  way 

into  the  museums  and   conservative  galleries;   but  its   signifi- 
cance is  becoming  rather  generally  recognized. 

b.  Base  your  paper  on  the  article  in  The  Arts  for  June,  1923,  and  on 

Cheney:  Primer  of  Modern  Art,  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV. 

Discussion:     Led  by 

a.  Epstein's  The  Rock  Drill.  Read  the  enthusiastic  comment  made 
by  Frank  Rutter  in  Evolution  in  Modern  Art,  pp.  124-27.  In 
connection  with  this  read  MacLeish's  poem  (given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix) "Pastoral." 

o.  Duchamp-Villon's  Baudelaire,  The  Horse,  Woman  Seated.  Read 
comment  made  by  Walter  Pach  in  Masters  of  Modern  Art. 

REFERENCES 
Cheney:  Primer  of  Modern  Art,  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV.     (1,  2) 
The  Arts  for  July,  1923,  and  March,  1926.     (1) 
The  Arts  for  June,  1923.     (2) 

Rutter:  Evolution  in  Modern  Art,  pp.  124-27.     (D) 
Pach:  Masters  of  Modern  Art.     (D) 
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wardly    with    perspective,    they    must    not    be    condemned    too 
hastily;  their  purpose  must  be  looked  for  and  tested  in  terms  01 
original  and  satisfying  design." 
b.    Base   your   paper   on   Rutter's   discussion    of   the   subject   in   his 
Evolution  in  Modern  Art. 

REFERENCES 
Rutter:  Evolution  in  Modern  Art.     (1,  3) 
Cheney:  Primer  of  Modern  Art.     (1,  2) 

The  Arts  for  May,  1923,  containing  an  article  on  Charles  Sheeler.     (1) 
Flaccus:   The  Spirit  and  Substance  of  Art.     (3) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  ADDENDA 

It  has  not  been  possible,  of  course,  to  mention  every  artist  who 
is  doing  conscientious  work.  Following  are  some  who  have  been 
omitted  chiefly  because  material  on  them  is  not  obtainable  in 
English : 

Yves  Alix,  born  1890  at  Fontainebleau.  Came  on  the  scene  when 
Cubism  was  in  full  sway  and  with  Gromaire  and  Favory  won  the  title 
of  constructors  or  builders.  Stems  directly  from  Cezanne.  He  inclines 
toward  an  art  that  is  vigorous  and  massive,  realizing  the  necessity  of 
renewing  the  great  tradition.  His  Master  Harvester  caused  something 
of  a  scandal  in  the  Salon  des  Independents  in  1920.  It  has  elements  of 
caricature  and  cubism,  but  reveals  real  insight  and  power. 

Maurice  Asselin,  born  1882  at  Orleans.  He  has  worked  much  by 
himself,  showing  no  trace  of  Cubism  or  Fauvism.  He  is  never  purely 
intellectual.  His  attitude  toward  his  art  is  reflected  in  his  saying:  "If 
you  truly  love  painting,  you  demand  that  a  picture  shall  be  not  merely 
a  decoration  for  the  wall  of  your  home  but  aliment  for  your  inner 
life."  He  has  exhibited  with  the  Independents,  at  the  Salon  dAutomne 
and  at  the  Salon  des  Tuileries.  (Maternity — 1924,  Peasants  at  Their 
Meal,  Women  in  Blue,  The  Sewing  Girls.) 

Roger  de  La  Fresnay.  born  at  Mans,  1885.  The  only  painter  who  be- 
fore the  war  painted  soldiers  and  cannons  and  did  not  serve  in  the 
"section  de  camouflage"  during  the  war!  In  the  camp  of  the  Cubists, 
but  not  at  headquarters;  Cubism  applied  to  nature.  His  work  is 
thoughtful,  sometimes  satirical,  as  In  Conquest  of  the  Air  and  Married 
Life.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Salon  dAutomne. 
(Meulan,  The  Bathers,  Artillery,  The  Game  of  Cards.) 

Andre  Dunoyeh  de  Segonzac,  born  1884  at  Boussy-St.-Antoine.  Much 
of  his  work  has  spontaneity,  naturalness,  and  life.  His  drawing  is 
delicate,  light,  moving.  His  use  of  color  is  sensuous.  He  has  pur- 
sued his  own  way,  maintaining  a  high  regard  for  Cezanne  but  bor- 
rowing nothing  from  him,  venerating  Rousseau  and  regarding  nature 
(like  him)  gravely  and  profoundly.  He  has  exhibited  at  the  Salon 
d'Automne  and  with  the  Independents.  (The  Drinkers,  The  Boxers, 
Seated  Soldier,  The  Farm,  The  House  Under  the  Trees.) 

Marie  Laurencin,  born  at  Paris,  1885.  She  has  studied  in  Paris  and 
has  lived  in  Spain  and  Germany.  She  now  lives  in  Paris,  where  since 
1907  she  has  exhibited  with  the  Independents.  (The  Forest,  The  Cir- 
cus, many  portraits.) 
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Jean  Marchand,  born  in  Paris,  1883.  Cast  off  by  his  family  because 
of  bis  cboiee  of  profession,  he  has  known  hunger  and  privation.  In 
his  work  there  is  a  distinct  tinge  of  melancholy;  there  is  little  of  the 
joie  de  vivre  here,  perhaps  because  the  artist  has  suffered  too  much. 
But  there  is  a  deep  sincerity.  The  painter,  he  has  said,  should  strive 
for  a  reality  so  solemn  and  profound  that  his  painting  transfigures 
objects  the  most  trivial  into  something  significant.  {Evening,  The 
Laundresses,  Bathers — 1911,  Bathers — 1912,  Work.) 

Albert  Marquet,  born  1875  in  Bordeaux.  Studied  with  Matisse  at 
the  Ecole  des  Arts  Decoratifs;  discovered  modern  painting  through 
Monet  and  Cezanne.  He  travels  and  he  paints:  Morocco,  Paris,  Ham- 
burg, Naples.  At  his  best  when  painting  ports.  Began  with  Impres- 
sionism, but  for  the  Impressionists'  little  spots  he  early  substituted 
mass  of  color.  (Honfleur,  Pont  Saint-Michel,  Rotterdam,  Nude  against 
Red  Background. 

Jean  Put,  born  1876  at  Roanne.  Studied  architecture.  Coming  to 
Paris  first  in  1898,  entered  the  famous  Academy  Julian,  but  soon  broke 
with  the  conventional  regime  there.  Exhibited  first  with  the  Independ- 
ents in  1900;  since  then  his  work  has  been  seen  at  the  more  important 
shows.  Following  Monet  and  Pissarro,  but  with  a  difference:  a  clear 
love  of  precision.  A  realist  with  a  fancy,  lyrical,  dreamer  of  laughter 
and  sunlight.  {Afternoon  of  a  Faun,  Fauness  Sleeping,  Pleasures  of 
the  Gods,  At  the  Seashore.)  » 
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A  NOTE  ON  MODERNITY  IN  CONTEMPORARY  VERSE 

It  has  been  suggested  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Matisse 
and  Picasso,  Leger  and  Derain,  that  there  is  a  close  analogy  be- 
tween what  these  men  are  doing  and  what  the  poets  are  doing 
today.  This  analogy  might  be  carried  still  further — into  the  fields 
of  modern  music  (Debussy,  Stravinsky,  Tschaikowsky),  of  modern 
drama  ( The  Great  God  Brown,  From  Mom  to  Midnight  and  Gas, 
The  Adding  Machine),  the  modern  novel  and  short  story  (in  the 
work  of  James  Joyce,  Sherwood  Anderson,  "Waldo  Frank,  Vir- 
ginia Wolf). 

The  following  selections  are  examples  of  the  expression  of  mod- 
ernity in  contemporary  verse.  You  will  note  that  they  lack  the 
merely  sentimental  appeal,  that  they  are  not  concerned  with 
morals,  that  they  are  characterized  by  a  certain  intellectual  bril- 
liance, that  they  are  not  written  in  accordance  with  the  conven- 
tional dicta  of  meter  and  rhyme  and  rhythm.  Some  are  imagist 
poems;  some  are  expressionistic.  They  are  Impressionism,  Poin- 
tillism,  Cubism,  Futurism  in  verse.  They  are  offered  here  without 
further  comment,  for  the  rather  obvious  parallels  which  they 
suggest. 

1.     NIGHT  CLOUDS 

The  white  mares  of  the  moon  rush  along  the  sky 

Beating  their  golden  hoofs  upon  the  glass  heavens; 

The  white  mares  of  the  moon  are  all  standing  on  their  hind  legs 

Pawing  at  the  green  porcelain  doors  of  the  remote  heavens. 

Fly,  mares! 

Strain  your  utmost, 

Scatter  the  milky  dust  of  stars, 

Or  the  tiger  sun  will  leap  upon  you  and  destroy  you 

With  one  lick  of  his  vermillion  tongue. 

— Amy  Lowell. 

2.     TO  A  DISCARDED  STEEL  RAIL 

Straight  strength  pitched  into  the  surliness  of  the  ditch, 

A  soul  you  have — strength  has  always  delicate  secret  reasons. 

Your  soul  is  a  dull  question. 

I  do  not  care  for  your  strength,  but  for  your  stiff  smile  at  Time — 

A  smile  which  men  call  rust. 

— Maxwell  Bodenheim. 
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3.     WHAT  DIM  ARCADIAN  PASTURES 

What  dim  arcadian  pastures 

Have  I  known 
That  suddenly,  out  of  nothing, 

A  wind  is  Mown, 

Lifting  a  veil  and  a  darkness, 

Showing  a  purple  sea — 
And  under  your  hair  the  faun's  eyes 

Look  out  at  me? 

— Alice  Corbin. 

4.     SHAPES 

Let  us  deliberately  sit  into  design, 
With  these  elephant  ears 
Stretched  from  the  glazed  pot 
Into  green  wax  consciousness. 

Let  us  exert 
Our  unused  selves 
Into  other  static 
Sharpness. 

In  what  fleet  gestures 
Have  you  found  eternity? 

His  amber-painted  torso 

A  Persian  dancer 

Has  conceived  into  a  leaf-line, 

The  head  inclined. 

— Mark  Turbyftll. 

5.     GREEN 

The  dawn  was  apple-green, 

The  sky  was  green  wine  held  up  in  the  sun, 

The  moon  was  a  golden  petal  between. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  green 

They  shone,   clear  like   flowers  undone 

For  the  first  time,  now  for  the  first  time  seen. 

— D.  H.  Laivrence. 

NO   LAMP   HAS   EVER   SHOWN   US  WHERE    TO   LOOK 

No  lamp  has  ever  shown  us  where  to  look. 

Neither  the  promiscuous 
And  every-touching  moon 
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nor  stars 
Either  with  their  not  much  caring 

nor 
Lights  to  seaward  and  far  off 
Not  meant  for  us, 

nor,  say,  the  flash 
From  darkened  promontories  that 
Goes  out,  leaving  an  afterward 

Of  trees  no  more 

nor  even 
The  whole  sun — 

No— 

Within 
The  buried  staring  eyes  of  one 
A  long  time  dead,  long  drowned,  there  stands 
Still  fixed  upon  impenetrable  skies 
The  small,  black  circle  of  the  sun. 

— Archibald  MacLeish. 

7.     PASTORAL 

Huge  upon  the  hazy  plain 

"Where  bloom  the  momentary  trees 

Where  blows  immensely  round  their  knees 

The  grass  that  fades  to  air  again 

Slow  and  solemn  in  the  night 
Beneatb  the  slender  pole  by  pole 
That  lift  above  their  reach  the  sole 
Enormous  melons  of  the  light 

Still  sweating  from  tbe  deep  ravines 
Where  rot  within  the  buried  wood 
The  bones  of  Time  that  are  their  food 
Graze   the   great  machines. 

— Archibald  MacLeish. 

8.     CHICAGO 

Hog-butcher  for  the  world, 

Tool-maker,  Stacker  of  Wheat, 

Player  with  Railroads  and  the  Nation's  Freight-handler; 

Stormy,  husky,  brawling, 

City  of  the  Big  Shoulders: 
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They  tell  me  you  are  wicked,  and  I  believe  them,  for  I  have  seen  your 

painted  women  under  the  gas  lamps  luring  the  farm  boys. 
And  they  tell  me  you  are  crooked,  and  I  answer:  Yes,  it  is  true  I  have 

seen  the  gunman  kill  and  go  free  to  kill  again. 
And  they  tell  me  you  are  brutal,  and  my  reply  is :  On  the  faces  of  women 

and  children  I  have  seen  the  marks  of  wanton  hunger. 
And  having  answered  so  I  turn  once  more  to  those  who  sneer  at  this 

my  city,  and  I  give  them  back  the  sneer  and  say  to  them: 
Come  show  me  another  city  with  lifted  head  singing  so  proud  to  be 

alive  with  coarse  and  strong  and  cunning. 
Flinging  magnetic  curses  amid  the  toil  of  piling  job  on  job,  here  is  a 

tall  bold  slugger  set  vivid  against  the  little  soft  cities; 
Fierce  as  a  dog  with  a  tongue  lapping  for  action,  cunning  as  a  savage 

pitted  against  the  wilderness, 
Bareheaded, 
Shoveling, 
Wrecking, 
Planning, 
Building,  breaking,  rebuilding, 

Under  the  smoke,  dust  all  over  his  mouth,  laughing  with  white  teeth, 
Under  the  terrible  burden  of  destiny  laughing  as  a  young  man  laughs, 
Laughing  even  as  an  ignorant  fighter  laughs  who  has  never  lost  a 

battle, 
Bragging  and  laughing  that  under  his  wrist  is  the  pulse,  and  under 

his  ribs  the  heart  of  the  people. 
Laughing! 
Laughing  the  stormy,  husky,  brawling  laughter  of  youth;   half-naked, 

sweating,  proud  to  be  Hog-butcher,  Tool-maker,  Stacker  of  Wheat, 
Player  with  Railroads,  and  Freight-handler  to  the  Nation. 

— Carl  Sandburg. 

Certain  analogies  may  be  suggested: 

a.  With  1  consider  Orpheus,  p.  107,*  and  Apollo,  p.  105,  by  Redon. 

b.  With  2  and  8— The  Old  Street,  p.  131,  by  de  Vlaminck,  Two  Nudes, 

p.  114,  and  Palace  du  roi  ubu,  p.  Ill,  by  Rousalt,  and  The  Street, 
p.  61,  by  Gleizes. 

c.  With  3 — the  Portrait  of  Mine.  Pascin,  p.  80,  by  Jules  Pascin,  and 

The  Guitar  Player,  p.  67,  by  Laurencin. 

d.  With  4  and  6— Portrait  of  Mile.  Y.   U.,  p.  133,  by  Jacques  Villon; 

Portrait  of  William  Uhde,  p.  94,  by  Picasso;  Arleguin,  p.  91,  by 
Picasso;  Danseuse,  p.  81,  by  Severini;  La  Fumeuse,  p.  75,  by 
Metzinger;  Woman  Seated,  p.  190,  by  Duchamp-Villon;  The  Bird, 
p.    189,   by   Brancusi;    Flowers   and  Forms,   p.    181,    by    Sheeler. 

e.  With  7 — Nude  Reclining,  p.  72,  by  Matisse;  Study,  p.  57,  by  Marcel 

Duchamp;  Landscape,  p.  54,  by  de  la  Fresnaye;   The  Rock  Drill 
(in   Rutter's  Evolution  in  Modern  Art;  an  excellent   parallel). 
/.    With  5 — Caribbean  Woman,  p.  59,  by  Gauguin. 


*This    and    the   following   pages    indicated    refer    to    The    John    Quinn    Collection    of 
Paintings,   Water  Colors,  Drawings,  and  Sculptures. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SUGGESTIONS 

This  course  is  based  on  three  recent  books  on  modern  art,  al- 
though a  few  others  and  a  number  of  magazine  articles  are  made 
use  of: 

Pach,  "Walter :  Masters  of  Modem  Art. 

Rutter,  Frank:  Evolution  in  Modern  Art. 

Wright,  W.  H. :  Modern  Painting. 

Each  of  these  is  written  by  a  recognized  authority,  and  while 
not  one  of  them  is  probably  perfect,  taken  together  they  give  a 
broad,  interpretative  survey  of  the  field.  In  reading  them  one 
would  do  well  to  remember  always  that  Mr.  Wright  is  trying  to 
prove  that  Synchromism  is  the  highest  point  ever  reached  in  the 
development  of  art;  that  Mr.  Rutter  is  perhaps  too  much  inclined 
to  an  interpretation  that  is  too  sociological  and  political  and  eco- 
nomic; that  Mr.  Pach  is  definitely  committed  to  an  enthusiastic 
(but  not  undiscriminating)  championship  of  modern  art. 

Books  giving  a  general  survey  of  the  field  are  Elie  Faure's 
History  of  Art,  Miss  Helen  Gardner's  Art  Through  the  Ages, 
Randall  Davies'  Six  Centuries  in  Painting.  Miss  Gardner's  book 
is  a  most  convenient  one-volume  guide.  Mr.  Davies'  book  is  not 
only  well  and  authoritatively  written  but  is  exceptionally  well 
illustrated  with  49  beautiful  color  prints.  It  is  published  in  this 
country  by  the  Dodge  Publishing  Company,  ~New  York. 

For  critical  theory  and  a^thetics  the  reader  may  turn  to  Roger 
Fry's  Vision  and  Design  and  not  be  disappointed.  Other  books 
equally  stimulating  are  Lascelles  Abercrombie's  Towards  a  Theory 
of  Art,  Ogden,  Richards,,  and  Wood's  The  Foundations  of  ^Es- 
thetics and  Louis  W.  Flaccus'  The  Spirit  and  Substance  of  Art. 
On  many  pages  Mr.  Flaccus  shows  his  familiarity  with  the  field  of 
modern  art. 

For  discussion  of  individual  artists  the  reader  is  referred  to 
such  journals  as  The  Arts,  which,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Forbes  Watson,  is  doing  much  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American   public   the  work   of   representative   men   of   all   times. 
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The  Dial  is  another  magazine  which  should  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection  for  its  illustrations,  monthly  comment,  and  frequent 
articles.  Published  by  the  Dial  Press  (but  now  for  sale  by  the 
International  Book  and  Art  Shop,  3  Christopher  Street,  New 
York  City),  the  Living  Art  Portfolio  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country.  Books  devoted  to  single 
artists  are  numerous  and  of  varying  excellence.  Following  are 
those  made  use  of  in  this  course,  all  of  which  are  much  worth 
while :  Vollard's  Renoir:  An  Intimate  Record,  Ludovici's  Auguste 
Rodin,  Pierard's  The  Tragic  Life  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh,  Walter 
Pach's  Georges  Seurat. 
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March,  1923.     (9) 
May,  1923.     (9,  10,  16) 
June,  1923.     (15) 
July,  1923.     (15) 
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*Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  meetings  in  which  books  or  magazines  are  used. 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Modern  French  Art,  is 
$7.00,  for  which  ten  copies  of  the  program  will  be  supplied  and 
references  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  papers  will  be  loaned 
to  members  upon  request.  For  convenience  in  ordering  reference 
material,  application  blanks  will  be  supplied  to  all  registered  clubs. 
Additional  copies  of  the  program  may  be  had  in  paper  binding  at 
fifty  cents  each;  paper  covered  boards,  one  dollar  each. 

In  sending  out  the  material  for  the  course,  the  Extension  Di- 
vision cannot  furnish  to  each  club  every  one  of  the  long  list  of 
books  and  articles.  An  unusually  large  number  of  such  references 
are  given  in  the  hope  that  the  local  library  will  be  found  to  contain 
some  of  the  material  which  will  be  helpful. 

All  clubs,  either  federated  or  otherwise,  who  have  not  paid  their 
regular  registration  fee  for  this  course,  are  considered  norwregis- 
tered  clubs.  Members  of  such  clubs  are  charged  twenty-five  cents, 
in  addition  to  postage  both  ways,  on  each  package  of  material 
sent  to  them.  The  Extension  Division  is  always  glad  to  render 
assistance  to  all  clubs,  and  asks  that  the  members  cooperate  to 
make  the  service  effective. 

THE   LOAN   OF   BOOKS 

Material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the  Extension  Division 
upon  the  following  terms:  Each  club  must  first  register  and  pay 
the  required  fee,  or  individual  members  must  pay  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  request.  The  secretary  should  order  material  at  least 
two  weeks  before  it  is  to  be  used.  Requests  for  books  by  return 
mail  will  be  attended  to,  but  no  guarantee  is  made  that  they  will 
reach  their  destination  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  must  be  returned  within  two  weeks 
from  the  date  received.  Upon  request,  the  time  on  books  will  be 
extended  one  week,  provided  the  club  registration  number  and  the 
date  stamped  in  the  book  are  given.  The  club  is  subject  to  a  fine 
of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package  kept  over  two  weeks. 

Transportation  charges,  including  postage  and  packing  are 
borne  by  the  club. 
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THE  LOAN  OF  PEINTS 

In  addition  to  the  books  suggested  for  study  in  this  program, 
the  Women's  Clubs  Section  is  prepared  to  furnish  a  limited  num- 
ber of  prints  for  each  meeting.  These  prints,  some  of  them  black 
and  white,  some  color  reproductions,  will  be  available  in  portfolio 
form,  separately  mounted  and  convenient  for  both  study  and  dis- 
play purposes.  They  may  be  procured  in  the  same  way  and  under 
the  same  regulations  that  apply  to  the  loan  of  books. 

Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  bulletin  to 

Women's  Club  Section, 

UNIVEBSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
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PREFACE 

A  bare  statement  of  the  principles  and  requirements  of  economic 
and  social  research  mentioned  in  the  following  discussions  ren- 
ders clearly  apparent  the  unavoidable  limitations  of  a  regional 
survey  based  on  anything  less  than  extended  and  detailed  investi- 
gation of  all  factors  involved.  This  tentative  study  of 
the  economic  conditions  of  Wilmington  and  its  surround- 
ing territory  has  had  to  be  done  by  the  investigators  on  trips  from 
Chapel  Hill  made  in  such  spare  time  as  they  could  find  while  carry- 
ing full  work  as  members  of  the  University  staff.  It  is  only  fair 
to  them  to  say  that  funds  were  available  only  for  travel  and  main- 
tenance expenses  and  publication  and  that  their  work  was  done, 
therefore,  entirely  without  monetary  compensation  for  their  time 
and  efforts.  Nevertheless,  they  feel  amply  repaid  by  the  cordial 
reception  and  cooperation  they  have  received  and  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  and  study  an  interesting  community.  Obviously, 
they  can  make  no  claim  to  having  effected  an  exhaustive  survey  of 
the  economic  situation  of  Wilmington  and  its  environs,  but  they 
have  striven  to  secure  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  general 
economic  and  social  conditions  and  to  collect  and  study  as  much  as 
possible,  with  the  limitations  of  time  and  distance,  of  the  detailed 
economic  data.  Hearty  thanks  are  hereby  extended  to  Mayor 
Blair  and  Commissioners  Thompson  and  Wade  for  their  courteous 
welcome ;  to  Mr.  Louis  T.  Moore,  Secretary  of  the  Wilmington 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  his  constant,  untiring  and  effective 
assistance ;  and  to  other  citizens  of  Wilmington  and  its  surround- 
ing country  for  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  they  have  received 
their  inquisitive  visitors. 


INTRODUCTION 

By  Edward  J.  "Woodhouse 

Professor  of  Government  and  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 

Formerly  Mayor  of  Northampton,  Mass. 

THE  NATURE,  KINDS,   OBJECTIVES,    REQUIREMENTS, 
CRITERIA  AND  TECHNIQUE  OF  CITY  SURVEYS 

There  are  as  many  different  kinds  of  surveys  of  a  city  or  of  any 
other  community  as  there  are  different  characteristics  or  phases 
of  the  community  life  in  which  various  people  might  be  interested. 
It  happens  that  the  survey  method  has  been  most  used  in  modern 
times  by  those  interested  in  social  service  and  public  welfare,  but 
the  technique  thereby  developed  has  been  extended  to  other  fields 
as  the  rapidly  increasing  interest  in  all  parts  of  human  social  life 
has  created  a  demand  for  investigating  methods.  The  most  inter- 
esting study  of  man  continues  to  be  man,  and  the  recent  extensive 
and  intensive  developments  in  the  study  of  history,  political 
science,  economics,  sociology  and  the  other  social  sciences  have 
made  a  real  beginning  in  the  understanding  of  the  most  important 
factor  in  human  life,  namely,  the  relations  that  connect  human 
beings  in  their  many  and  varied  social  groupings.  Slowly,  grop- 
ingly, painfully,  a  few  men  and  women  are  learning  a  little  about 
themselves  and  their  kind  and  about  the  complex  social  system  in 
which  they  live ;  and,  in  that  learning  process,  are  trying  to  share 
with  their  fellow-men  what  little  definite  knowledge  they  think  they 
have  acquired  of  human  social  relationships.  Any  community 
survey  is  a  study — brief,  general,  and  preliminary,  or  more  ex- 
tended and  detailed,  according  to  the  circumstances — of  the  human 
social  relationship  in  the  area  and  social  group  or  groups  under 
consideration.  An  economic  survey  is  devoted  to  consideration  of 
people  in  their  activities  concerned  with  making  a  living  or  with 
the  acquiring  of  the  primary  necessities  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  and  of  things  that  can  be  exchanged  therefor.  An  exhaus- 
tive survey  of  any  group  would  involve  somewhat  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  relationships  and  conditions  of  life  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  group.  Few,  if  any,  such  surveys  have 
ever  yet  been  made.     Probably  no  one  has  made  a  card  catalogue 
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of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  or  of  any  group  of  similar  size 
with  information  on  all  their  economic  and  other  social  relation- 
ships and  conditions. 

In  view  of  the  very  general  misconceptions,  even  among  students 
and  teachers  of  the  social  sciences,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  sur- 
veys, it  seems  worth  while  to  pause  at  the  beginning  of  this  report 
and  to  glance  at  the  recent  developments  in  surveys  of  various 
kinds.  William  I  (the  Conqueror)  of  England  set  a  very  early 
and  a  most  remarkable  example  of  economic  surveys  in  his  aston- 
ishingly detailed  tax  list  or  list  of  feudal  duties  known  as  the 
Doomsday  Book.  Of  course,  there  have  been  tax  lists,  more  or  less 
detailed,  from  that  day  to  the  present,  but  probably  few  have 
equalled  and  none  have  surpassed  the  achievement  of  this  medieval 
Anglo-Norman  ruler  in  listing  the  economic  conditions  of  all  free 
men  in  a  community  as  large  as  his  kingdom.  The  making  of 
more  inclusive  and  more  analytical  social  surveys  seems  to  have 
awaited  the  development  of  the  science  of  society  or  sociology  in 
the  very  recent  years  of  modern  history. 

Professor  Steiner  has  said,  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  survey 
movement,  "It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  locate  with  any  precision 
the  exact  origin  of  the  social  survey.  Very  probably  the  emphasis 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  scientific  method  to  humanitarian  work,  which  found 
its  first  outstanding  expression  in  family  case  work,  led  also  to 
the  use  of  the  diagnostic  method  in  dealing  with  communities." 
(Jesse  F.  Steiner,  Community  Organization,  188.) 

Charles  Booth's  great  investigation  of  social  conditions  in  Lon- 
don, begun  in  1886,  was  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  research  on  a 
whole  city,  but  it  was  preceded  by  considerable  periodical  litera- 
ture on  crime,  poverty,  disease,  and  other  community  problems. 
Doubtless  the  work  of  Romilly  and  the  other  English  reformers  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  prepared  the  ground 
for  this  interest  in  the  delinquents,  dependents,  and  defectives  and 
the  social  significance  of  their  existence  and  conditions.  In  1889, 
Rowntree  made  a  much  more  extensive  personal  investigation  of 
poverty  and  its  consequences  in  the  manufacturing  city  of  York, 
but  the  conditions  observed  by  the  Salvation  Army  workers  and  de- 
scribed in  William  Booth's  Darkest  England  and  the   Way  Out, 
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published  in  1890,  attracted  much  more  attention.  In  the  United 
States,  the  publication  of  How  the  Other  Half  Lives  by  Jacob  A. 
Biis,  himself  a  naturalized  Dutch- American,  gave  wide  publicity  to 
the  conditions  in  the  slums  of  New  York.  But  all  of  these  studies 
and  publications  were  much  more  impressionistic  and  subjective 
than  statistical  and  objective.      (Ibid.) 

The  so-called  "muck-raking"  exposures  of  the  last  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century, 
while  partly  sensational  journalism,  were  based  in  many  cases  on 
honest  investigation  and  just  judgments  of  deplorable  conditions 
and  did  great  service  in  arousing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  re- 
form. They  were  largely  directed  toward  political  corruption 
but  the  political  conditions  set  forth  had  wide  economic  and  social 
relations  and  consequences.  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  History  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  Lincoln  Steffens'  The  Shame  of  the 
Cities,  both  published  in  McClure's  Magazine  in  1903  and  later  in 
book  form;  Steffens'  Struggle  for  Self -Government  (1906),  John 
Wanamaker's  Speeches  on  Qvayism  and  Boss  Domination  in  Phila- 
delphia Politics  (1898),  Judge  B.  B.  Lindsey's  The  Beast  (1910). 
and  others  written  since,  have  greatly  stimulated  the  study  of  po- 
litical, economic  and  social  conditions  in  urban  communities. 

Comparing  these  writings  with  those  of  another  group.  Professor 
Steiner  has  said,  "The  danger  of  libel,  if  nothing  else,  made  it 
necessary  for  the  publishers  of  such  articles  to  make  sufficient  in- 
vestigation to  be  sure  of  their  facts.  Their  emphasis,  however,  was 
upon  the  discovery  and  presentation  of  matters  that  would  attract 
popular  attention  rather  than  upon  the  writing  of  an  objective  ac- 
count of  the  subjects  under  discussion.  Of  a  far  different  nature 
were  the  descriptions  and  discussions  of  social  conditions  by  such 
people  as  Jane  Addams,  Josiah  Strong,  Washington  Gladden,  and 
Charles  ~R.  Henderson,  whose  books  made  their  appeal  to  the  intel- 
lect rather  than  to  the  emotions  and  pointed  the  way  to  a  more 
constructive  approach  to  a  study  of  social  problems.  Writings  of 
this  kind  revealed  the  necessity  of  a  more  comprehensive  as  well 
as  accurate  knowledge  of  social  data  as  a  first  step  in  formulating 
new  policies  and  programs."      (Ibid.,  189.) 

One  magazine,  The  Charities  and  Commons,  in  1905  had  a  study 
made  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  published  the  results  in  a  special 
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issue  of  about  one  hundred  pages.  Next  they  made  the  more  am- 
bitious Pittsburgh  Survey  in  1907-1908,  publishing  it  in  abbre- 
viated form  in  the  journal  and  later  in  four  large  volumes.  This 
was  the  first  real  survey  and  is  a  landmark  in  the  survey  move- 
ment. The  Surrey  succeeded  The  Charities  and  Commons  by  a 
rechristening  in  1909  and  continued  the  social  studies  of  cities  by 
an  investigation  and  report  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in  1912. 
The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  established  in  1912  a  Department 
of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  and  this  Department,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  made  in  1914  what  has  been  regarded 
as  a  model  survey  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 
and  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  adopted  the  survey  method 
as  regular  parts  of  their  programs,  and  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  and  other  church  organizations  have  shown  their  reali- 
zation of  the  possibilities  of  surveys  for  their  purposes  by  having 
many  local  church  surveys.  The  Cleveland  Foundation,  estab- 
lished in  1914,  has  conducted  surveys  of  education,  recreation,  re- 
lief and  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  Cleveland,  which 
are  probably  the  most  thorough  ever  made  in  those  fields  for  any 
city.  Professor  Steiner  writes  of  the  Cleveland  surveys :  "In  all 
these  studies  the  Cleveland  Foundation  adhered  to  its  original  pol- 
icy of  turning  over  to  other  agencies  the  responsibility  for  putting 
into  effect  the  recommendations  embodied  in  the  survey  reports. 
The  outstanding  contributions  of  the  Foundation  to  the  method- 
ology of  surveys  consists  most,  perhaps,  in  its  careful  attention  to 
publicity  designed  to  win  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  public.  In 
striking  contrast  to  some  of  the  earlier  surveys  which  relied  upon 
sensational  disclosures  as  a  means  of  attracting  public  attention, 
the  Cleveland  surveys  sought  in  every  way  possible  to  inform  the 
people  of  the  methods  of  investigation,  and  the  purposes  in  view. 
Employed  specialists  carried  out  the  surveys,  but  the  staff  of  the 
Foundation  assumed  responsibility  for  the  publicity  campaign 
which  was  continued  long  after  the  outside  specialists  had  com- 
pleted their  part  of  the  task.  Through  the  consistent  use  of  this 
policy  over  a  period  of  years  the  Cleveland  surveys  stand  out 
prominently  as  an  important  means  of  securing  community  ac- 
tion."     (Ibid.,  193-4.) 


Venerable  and  historic  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  was  used  as  a 
stable  by  Lord  Cornwallis  during  the  American  Revolution.  The  church 
was  used  as  a  hospital  for  wounded  Federal  soldiers  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  There  hangs  on  the  walls  of  this  church  a  painting  of 
the  head  of  Christ  which  was  taken  from  a  pirate  ship  when  the  Town 
of  Brunswick  was  attacked  in  1731. 
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Since  the  early  promotors  of  surveys  were  social  workers  and 
practical  men  and  women  with  the  intention  of  improving  social 
conditions,  the  arousing  of  community  public  opinion  to  the  point 
of  securing  action  along  the  lines  of  the  report  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  necessary  part  of  a  successful  survey.  Quite  naturally  the 
survey  movement  developed  a  technique  of  community  study  which 
was  adopted  by  the  later-appearing  community  organization 
movement.  Mr.  Steiner  goes  so  far  as  to  say :  "The  survey  from  one 
point  of  view  may  be  regarded  as  an  experiment  in  community  or- 
ganization in  which  the  emphasis  is  upon  diagnosis.  In  theory, 
at  least,  it  has  insisted  that  plans  for  community  action  should 
develop  out  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  whole  situation 

The  survey,  by  attempting  to  collect  and  present  in 

an  orderly  manner  the  essential  facts  about  a  community,  built  up 
public  confidence  and  consequently  increased  the  number  of  those 
interested  in  bringing  about  community  improvement.  It  soon 
came  to  be  recognized,  therefore,  that  this  method  of  approach  to 
community  organization  was  not  merely  scientific,  but  had  the 
added  advantage  of  attracting  public  attention  to  the  reforms  that 
needed  to  be  instituted."  (Ibid.,  194-5.)  Both  the  actual  gather- 
ing of  facts,  especially  if  many  local  people  are  used,  and  the  dis- 
closures made  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  help  create  a  state  of 
mind  in  the  community  favorable  to  united  action.  The  greater 
the  number  of  local  individuals  actually  taking  part  in  the  investi- 
gations, the  greater  the  number  of  local  groups  and  interests  en- 
listed behind  the  survey  and  its  resulting  recommendations,  and 
the  greater  the  preparation  for  a  permanent  local  organization  to 
carry  out  those  proposals. 

Superficial  surveys  for  propaganda  purposes,  intended  to  prove 
that  the  community  under  investigation  needs  the  one  program 
under  consideration  in  connection  with  this  so-called  survey  and 
often  assuming  that  community  ills  can  be  treated  with  standard- 
ized remedies  that  have  proven  useful  in  other  communities  with 
similar  conditions,  have  much  discredited  the  more  comprehensive, 
more  thorough  and  more  scientific  surveys  and  the  survey  method. 
Those  organizations  using  the  survey  primarily  for  financial  profit 
to  themselves  generally  have  not  added  to  the  public  esteem  for  sur- 
veys in  general  and  for  non-profit  survey  and  social  welfare  or- 
ganizations. 
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As  Mr.  Steiner  points  out,  a  survey  in  the  nature  of  a  mere 
cross-section  of  the  community  or  of  any  specific  social  conditions 
or  characteristics  is  only  a  partial  diagnosis  and  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  case  history  of  the  community  as  to  the  phases  of  its 
life  under  investigation.  This  means  the  historical  study  of  the 
development  of  the  aspects  of  the  individual  community  rather 
than  mere  classification  by  such  characteristics  as  size,  location, 
prevailing  industries,  outstanding  interests,  types  of  population. 
"When  the  general  situation  has  been  studied  and  the  fundamental 
problems  discovered,  there  still  remains  the  task  of  looking  be- 
neath the  surface  for  the  more  subtle  forces  that  have  determined 
the  course  and  the  nature  of  the  development  of  the  community. 
The  natural  history  of  the  community,  the  number  and  quality  of 
its  leaders,  the  attitudes,  sentiments,  and  beliefs  of  the  people,  the 
undercurrents  of  factional  strife,  the  unity  gained  through  co- 
operative efforts — these  and  similar  factors  must  be  studied  and 
evaluated,  for  they  lie  at  the  basis  of  community  action.  If  the 
survey  is  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  securing  community  action,  it 
is  important  that  it  should  strike  deep  into  the  mainsprings  of 
community  life.  The  popular  tendency  to  utilize  a  more  super- 
ficial analysis  as  a  means  of  launching  a  program  is  a  dangerous 
use  of  the  survey  movement,  and  Avill  make  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  convince  the  public  of  the  value  of  social  investigation." 
(Ibid.,  200.) 

Just  as  the  purposes  in  surveys  extended  from  "muck-racking" 
and  destructive  criticism  to  program-making,  so  more  recently 
social  science  departments  in  universities  have  begun  to  use  com- 
munity studies  as  research  projects  for  their  value  in  the  field  of 
scientific  social  investigation.  The  Institute  for  Social  Research 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  fostering  studies  in  the  social  char- 
acteristics of  a  large  city  such  as  The  Slum  as  an  Area  of  Disin- 
tegration and  Reorganization,  The  Xational  History  of  Vice  Areas, 
The  Hotel  as  an  Index  of  Change  in  City  Life,  The  Ecology  of  the 
City  in  Relation  to  Politics,  A  Study  of  Isolated  Religious  Sects, 
A  Study  of  Boys'  Gangs,  A  Study  of  Public  Opinion  in  the  Field 
of  Race  Relations,  and  A  Statistical  Study  of  Social  Attitudes. 
(Ibid.,  201.)  The  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  has  undertaken  a  number  of  special 
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or  separate  studies  of  the  characteristics  of  small  city,  town,  and 
county  communities ;  has  already  made  surveys  of  economic,  gov- 
ernmental, and  welfare  conditions,  distribution  and  other  features 
of  crime ;  and  plans  to  direct  more  complete  surveys  of  all  import- 
ant conditions  of  cities,  towns,  and  counties  of  ISTorth  Carolina. 
Other  universities  are  carrying  on  research  surveys  of  rural  and 
urban  conditions.  While  the  primary  purpose  of  such  studies  is 
research,  neATertheless  they  are  accumulating  the  information  need- 
ed for  programs  of  community  improvement. 

Mr.  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Sur- 
veys and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  has  compared 
the  social  or  community  survey  to  the  aggregate  influence  of  cer- 
tain higher  type  newspapers  as  producing  investigation  and  pub- 
licity for  the  purpose  of  community  betterment.  He  quoted  with 
approval  these  paragraphs  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  on 
the  death  of  the  Editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

The  civic  advance  made  by  Kansas  City  in  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  brought  to  general  attention  by  the  death  of  William  R.  Nelson, 
but  it  is  worth  holding  up  to  other  municipalities  in  any  connection. 
In  1880,  we  learn  from  the  Missouri  press,  Kansas  City  lay  among  the 
hills  and  hollows  of  the  Missouri  River,  "content  with  its  strategic  im- 
portance, its  mud,  its  filth,  and  its  packing  houses."  The  little  group 
of  public-spirited  men  whom  Col.  Nelson  represented  accomplished 
what  they  did  by  holding  an  unmerciful  mirror  before  the  town.  They 
described  the  defects  of  the  streets,  the  untidiness  of  the  business  and 
residence  sections,  the  wretched  service  of  the  street-car  system,  the 
excessiveness  of  the  gas  and  water  charges,  the  need  for  parks  and 
boulevards.  The  Union  Station  swarming  with  vermin,  and  the  un- 
sightly thickets  of  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  that  ran  above  the 
ground  were  especial  objects  of  attack. 

This  candor  had  its  effect  in  making  aesthetic  progress  a  consistent 
part  of  commercial  and  physical  growth.  Kansas  City  has  today  a 
chain  of  public  parks  that  would  be  creditable  to  a  city  four  times  its 
size,  its  boulevards  are  models  in  construction  and  design,  and  it  has 
utilized  to  the  full  the  scenic  possibilities  of  its  location  upon  the 
bluffs.  And  the  Union  Station  is  among  the  four  best  architectural 
works  of  the  kind  in  America.  (Harrison,  Community  Action  through 
Surveys,  p.  3.) 

Mr.  Harrison  made  his  comparison  as  follows : 

Colonel  Nelson's  type  of  newspaper  represents  a  social  force  illustra- 
tive of,  and  akin  to,  the  social  or  community  survey.     Both  are  con- 
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cerned  with  the  practical  every-day  issues  of  community  life;  both 
inquire  into  them,  analyze  what  they  find,  formulate  proposed  courses 
of  action,  and  seek  wide  currency  for  their  data  and  proposals.  In 
other  words,  both  this  type  of  newspaper  and  the  survey  gather  facts, 
digest  and  interpret  them,  and  seek  to  reach  the  whole  public  with  their 
information,  conclusions,  and  recommendations. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  differences  between  the  two — some  of 
them  at  the  very  points  of  similarity — which  are  also  illustrative  and 
suggestive.  The  survey,  for  example,  collects  its  data  through  the 
agency  of  the  investigator  who,  in  addition  to  having  a  "nose  for 
news"  and  an  eye  for  facts,  as  the  reporter  has,  is  a  specialist  on  social 
and  community  problems,  trained  in  the  handling  of  material  on  these 
subjects.  He  knows  better  than  the  reporter  what  data  to  look  for, 
better  how  to  collect  and  collate  them. 

An  essential  characteristic  of  the  survey,  moreover,  is  the  careful 
and  thorough  study  and  evaluation  of  the  many  important  elements 
of  a  situation  before  reaching  a  conclusion,  whereas  the  newspaper 
often  finds  it  necessary,  partly  because  of  the  exigencies  of  daily  pub- 
lication, to  handle  questions  piecemeal  and  in  haste.  Further,  the  re- 
porter, when  his  story  is  ready,  has  but  one  avenue  to  the  ear  of  the 
public,  his  newspaper  columns;  while  the  surveyor,  besides  having  the 
same  newspaper  columns  open  to  him,  may  use  many  other  means  of 
spreading  his  information — among  them  the  summarizing  leaflet,  the 
public  address,  the  graphic  exhibit,  the  educational  play,  the  magazine 
and  periodical  press,  and  finally  the  full  report  in  pamphlet  or  book. 

But  whatever  their  relative  advantages,  the  comparison  helps  to  de- 
scribe the  survey  idea  and  to  resolve  it  into  some  of  its  more  important 
parts.  Among  these,  as  already  suggested,  are  the  investigation,  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  facts  gathered,  the  formulating  of  con- 
structive recommendations,  and  the  educational  use  of  the  facts  and 
proposals  with  a  view  to  providing  a  solid  basis  for  intelligent  com- 
munity action.     Let  us  look  further  at  these.      (Ibid.,  3-4.) 

Mr.  Harrison  took  as  his  text  what  he  called  "the  golden  text  of 
our  political  Holy  Writ/'  that  is,  Lincoln's  appeal  in  his  Gettys- 
burg Address,  "that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  the  nation  shall, 
under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  the  government 
of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth."  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  frequent  reconsecra- 
tions  to  democratic  purposes,  in  fact,  he  thinks  such  rededication 
essential  in  each  generation,  calls  the  survey  a  part  of  the  process 
of  "peaceful  civic  renewal"  and  of  careful,  safe,  and  sure  com- 
munity adaptation  to  new  human  needs. 

The  general  elements  of  a  survey  are: 
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(1)  Investigation,  the  gathering  of  facts  on  community  prob- 
lems as  civil  engineers  get  their  special  data  before  beginning  any 
construction  project,  as  public  health  experts  gather  theirs  before 
undertaking  a  health  campaign,  as  physicians  observe  the  symp- 
toms and  get  the  case  history  before  even  diagnosing  a  case,  as 
lawyers  study  the  evidence  before  advising  a  client  or  planning 
a  lawsuit  or  their  parts  in  legal  actions ;  this  is  an  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute tested  information  for  unverified  belief,  conjecture,  or  a 
priori  theory.  Facts  form  the  foundation  of  all  scientific  work 
in  any  field. 

(2)  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  these  facts  in  order  to  draw 
from  them  the  basic  principles  and  general  truths.  This  stage 
corresponds  to  the  physician's  diagnosis. 

(3)  Recommendations  for  improvement  of  existing  conditions, 
or  at  least  statement  of  what  choice  of  change  might  be  made  and 
of  how  each  might  be  effected.  This  is  the  prescription  toward 
which  the  diagnosis  looks.  It  corresponds  to  the  engineer's  or  the 
architect's  plan  of  construction,  to  the  sanitarian's  plan  of  cam- 
paign or  the  lawyer's  proposed  course  to  protect  his  client's  rights 
or  to  secure  redress.  Often  public  opinion  will  force  those  re- 
sponsible for  unwholesome  conditions  to  improve  them,  and.,  in 
such  cases,  merely  the  publicity  after  investigation  may  be  suf- 
ficient. In  some  cases,  local  attitudes  may  be  such  that  recom- 
mendations would  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  generally  those 
who  have  gathered  the  facts  and  analyzed  them  are  best  able,  after 
full  consultation  with  all  who  know  the  community  and  who  are 
interested  in  advance,  to  suggest  lines  of  change  for  the  better. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  the  measures  suggested  will  not,  and  should 
not,  be  undertaken  unless  the  majority  in  the  community  favor 
them  after  full  publicity. 

(4)  Presentation  of  the  survey  findings,  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommendations, or  publicity.  Mr.  Harrison  has  said  (Op.  cit.,  8) 
"First  and  last  the  survey  is  an  educational  measure,  spreading  its 
information  in  the  untechnical  phrases  of  the  street.  It  is  a 
means  to  better  democracy  by  informing  the  community  upon  com- 
munity matters,  and  thereby  providing  a  basis  for  intelligent  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  is  a  school  whose  teaching  is  not  confined  to 
children  and  youth,  but  which  aims  to  get  its  facts  and  message, 
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expressed  in  the  simple  terms  of  household  experience,  before  the 
whole  people.  It  utilizes  as  many  channels  of  education  as  pos- 
sible." 

(5)  The  promotion  of  community  cooperation,  immediately 
in  making  and  using  the  survey  and  ultimately  for  future  action. 
The  general  survey  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  a  purpose  since 
it  attempts  to  explore  the  whole  complexity  and  all  the  wide  rami- 
fications of  the  social  characteristics  and  problems  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  a  grouping,  a  coordination,  an  integration  of  inten- 
sive studies  in  the  many  individual  fields  or  problems  such  as  the 
Education,  the  Recreation,  the  Criminal  Administration,  the  Fi- 
nances, the  whole  Municipal  Administration,  the  Economic  Re- 
sources and  Conditions,  the  Administration  of  Public  Welfare,  the 
Milk  Supply,  the  Vital  Statistics,  the  Public  Health  of  a  City.  The 
special  survey  is  very  valuable,  but  it  deals  with  only  one  phase 
while  a  general  survey  deals,  or  should  deal,  as  far  as  possible  and 
practicable,  with  all  phases  of  the  city's  life. 

(6)  There  should  be  instituted  by,  or  immediately  after,  the 
survey  machinery  for  stimulating  the  carrying  out  of  the  recom- 
mendations, for  regularly  and  systematically  bringing  the  informa- 
tion in  the  survey  up  to  date,  and  for  using  this  new  information 
as  the  survey  information  was  used.  That  is,  periodical  investi- 
gations and  reforms  are  like  yearly,  monthly  or  weekly  house- 
cleanings.  They  should  be  made  unnecessary  by  enough  daily 
housecleaning.  Homes  are  the  smallest  communities  and  commun- 
ities are  merely  homes  of  larger  sizes,  more  numerous  members, 
and  of  greater  problems. 

Another  legitimate  purpose  of  city  surveys  that  might  very  well 
be  added  to  those  already  listed  from  the  writers  chiefly  interested 
in  community  service  and  public  welfare  is  one  that  will  appeal 
to  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Kiwanis,  Rotary  and  other  service 
clubs,  and  all  others  concerned  with  the  business  prosperity  of  a 
community.  Though  they  are  approaching  public  welfare  from  a 
different  angle,  they  are  just  as  much  interested  in  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  community  as  are  those  dealing  more  directly  with 
social  service  or  the  care  of  the  delinquent,  defective,  and  depend- 
ent. The  findings  of  economic  and  of  similar  or  more  inclusive 
surveys  of  other  phases  of  the  social  life  of  their  community  may 
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very  well  be  used,  not  merely  for  the  information  and  guidance  of 
the  citizens  in  improving  and  strengthening  that  social  life,  hut 
also  for  the  acquainting  of  those  from  the  outside  who  are  in- 
quiring or  interested,  with  the  characteristics  of  the  region  sur- 
veyed. Regional  surveys  form  one  step  in  the  development  of  a 
science  of  human  social  life,  and  the  possible  variety  of  such  in- 
vestigations is  as  great  as  the  variety  in  equally  general  studies  in 
the  natural  sciences.  We  have  already  exploited  the  discoveries  of 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  geology,  mineralogy  and  the  other  so- 
called  natural  sciences  in  developing  our  physical  environment. 
JSTow  we  are  beginning  to  try  to  apply  what  the  social  sciences 
teach  us  to  the  adaptation  of  ourselves  and  our  human  environ- 
ment to  each  other.  The  highest  possible  human  life  involves  the 
utmost  possible  adaptation  among  human  beings  living  together, 
as  well  as  their  adaptation  of  their  physical  environment  to  them- 
selves and  of  themselves  to  it.  And  so,  an  economic  regional  sur- 
vey means  a  study  of  the  human  social  relationships  of  the  region 
in  relation  to  what  we  call  the  wealth  of  the  region,  that  is,  to  the 
natural  resources  other  than  human. 

Ideally,  the  city  survey  should  include  all  information  that  could 
have  any  considerable  use  in  the  social  diagnosis  undertaken.  It 
should  enable  the  city  to  see  itself  and  others  to  see  it  as  it  really 
is,  and  to  understand  its  strengths  and  its  weaknesses.  Under- 
standing and  tolerance,  knowledge  and  intelligent  action,  unity 
and  cooperation,  may  well  be  adopted  as  a  general  formulation  of 
the  aims  of  a  regional  survey.  They  should  be  the  watchwords  of 
all  our  study  of  the  complex  and  supremely  important  subject  of 
human  relations.  Bound  together,  as  are  all  members  of  the  hu- 
man race,  all  over  the  world,  by  the  multifarious  and  innumerable 
ties  of  family,  religion,  education,  business,  government,  and  all 
other  social  relations,  mankind  has  never  had  greater  or  more 
numerous  problems  than  those  which  arise  in  cities.  Naturally 
and  inevitably,  the  more  closely  together  a  certain  number  of  peo- 
ple live,  the  of tener  their  lives  touch  each  other ;  and  likewise,  the 
greater  the  number  so  living,  the  much  greater  the  number  of  con- 
tacts. And  so,  as  the  populations  of  cities  and  towns  increase,  the 
numbers  of  social  relations  increase  in  geometrical   progression, 
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and  the  regulation  of  those  relationships  gives  rise  to  problems 
greater  in  their  aggregate  than  any  others  faced  by  man. 

The  difficulties  of  settling  these  problems  are  tremendously  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that,  as  the  cities  and  the  problems  grow  in 
number  and  size,  the  growing  numbers  of  people  make  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  individuals  and  groups  to  understand  each  other. 
Shops,  factories,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  churches,  social  clubs, 
political  party  organizations,  and  all  other  groups  become  less  and 
less  personal  and  more  and  more  machine-like  as  they  grow  in  size. 
Thus  large  cities  are  doing  more  and  more  to  break  down  that  im- 
portance and  inviolability,  that  almost  sacredness,  of  the  individual 
slowly  and  painfully  built  up  by  Judaism,  Christianity  and  other 
influences  in  our  civilization.  Truly,  human  life  has  risen  to  its 
highest  and  fallen  to  its  lowest  in  cities.  The  city  is  the  greatest 
hope  and  the  greatest  clanger  of  the  modern  world.  One  person 
counts  for  so  little  in  a  great  city  that  human  health,  happiness, 
and  life  become  accounted  cheap,  and  are  recklessly  wasted. 

Professor  Odum  has  called  the  city  "a  complex  of  opportunities 
and  obligations"  and  has  said  in  this  connection,  "Social  re- 
lationships and  the  obligation  of  government  and  social  service 
are  most  clearly  defined  in  the  modern  city  which  represents  at  once 
the  most  advanced  and  most  complex  form  of  civilization  the 
world  over.  Because  of  the  concentration  of  population ;  of  the 
predominance  of  secondary  occupations  and  the  massing  of  in- 
dustry; of  the  interdependence  of  the  population  with  its  ever- 
increasing  relationships ;  and  of  the  other  various  outgrowths  of 
city  life,  the  social  responsibility  has  increased  a  hundredfold. 
From  these  conditions  have  arisen  new  and  larger  problems  of  ad- 
ministration ;  of  health,  safety,  convenience  and  education ;  to- 
gether with  the  manifold  problems  of  general  social  welfare.  From 
these,  again  have  arisen  increased  opportunities  for  expert  service 
and  increased  demands  for  business,  government  and  organization." 


Wilmington  has  a  stately  and  handsome  municipal  building  in  its 
City  Hall.  The  columns  are  said  to  he  representative  of  the  best  type 
of  such  work  to  be  found  in  the  south. 


CHAPTEE  I 

INDUSTRY  IN  WILMINGTON 

By  Thomas  W.  Holland 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Formerly  Labor  Manager  of  Hart, 

Schaffner  &  Marx 

I.     SUMMARY  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  WILMINGTON 

The  following  brief  survey  of  industry  in  Wilmington  is  by  no 
means  complete.  Attention  has  been  confined  to  the  principal 
industrial  enterprises  and  consequently  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  omission  of  smaller  concerns. 

The  industries  in  Wilmington  fall  into  three  groups :  the  distribu- 
tion of  raw  materials  and  finished  products,  public  utilities,  and 
manufacturing. 

Because  of  Wilmington's  location  as  a  seaport  it  is  natural  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  importing  and  exporting  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  should  be  carried  on.  In  fact,  measured  in 
terms  of  value  of  product,  the  receiving  and  shipping  of  goods 
through  the  port  is  the  principal  industry  of  Wilmington.  Five 
companies  are  engaged  in  this  industry.  Three  companies  dis- 
tribute petroleum  products  to  the  interior,  one  company  exports 
cotton,  and  one  company  imports  and  distributes  molasses.  These 
companies  in  1926  handled  materials  valued  at  $26,000,000.  The 
distribution  of  petroleum  products  led  with  $16,500,000  of  this 
total,  cotton  exported  was  valued  at  $^,000, 000,  and  molasses  dis- 
tributed was  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  public  utilities,  excluding  the  railroads,  did  a  business  in 
1926  valued  at   approximately  $2,000,000. 

The  35  leading  manufacturing  concerns  produced  goods  valued 
at  $16,500,000  in  1926,  and  had  an  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment of  $10,000,000. 

One  industry,  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer,  produced  almost 
$12,000,000  worth  of  fertilizer,  practically  three-fourths  of  the 
total  value  of  all  goods  produced  in  1926  by  the  35  concerns. 

Excluding  railroads,  the  46  businesses  covered  by  this  survey  in 
1926  produced  or  distributed  goods  having  a  total  value  of  ap- 
proximately $45,000,000. 
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Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  this  total  is  represented  by  goods  dis- 
tributed and  36  per  cent  by  goods  manufactured. 

From  the  standpoint  of  value  of  products  handled  or  produced 
the  distribution  of  petroleum  products,  the  exportation  of  cotton, 
and  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  are  the  leading  industries  in 
Wilmington. 

TABLE  I 

Summary  of  the  Value  of  Plant  and  Annual  Value  of  Production  of  the  Principal 

Industries  in  Wilmington  in  1926 


Industry 


Number  of 
plants 


Value  of 

plants 


Annual  value 
of  product 


Fert ilizer  Plants 

Cotton  Mills 

Shirt  Factory 

Lumber 

Menhaden  Industry 

Navel  Stores 

Corn  Milling 

Cement  Products 

Iron  Works 

Oil  Distributing 

Molasses  D  ist  ribut  ing 

Cotton  Exporting 

Marine  Contracting 

Power,  Light  and  Electric  Transportation 

Railroads 

Water  Works 

Telephone 


4,000,000 
1 ,400  ,000 


230 ,000 

(for  3  plants) 

2  ,525  ,000 

50  ,000 

100 ,000 

200 ,000 

900 ,000 

600  .000 


?      11,850,000 

1,125,000 

250 ,000 

630 ,000 

(for  3  plants) 

900 ,000 

200 ,000 

200 ,000 

250 ,000 

600 ,000 

16,700,000 

1,115,250 

8,163,000 


1,115,000 


II.     SUMMARY  OF  LABOR  IN  WILMINGTON 

The  1920  census  of  the  United  States  gives  a  total  of  15,311  persons 
ten  years  of  age  and  over  gainfully  employed  in  Wilmington. 

The  number  of  workers  in  each  principal  occupation  is  shown  below 
in  the  table  which  is  an  adaptation  of  the  census  report. 
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TABLE  II 

Showing  the  Number  of  Persons  10  Years  of  Age  and  Over  Engaged  in  the  Principal 
Occupations  in  Wilmington  in  1920 


Occupation 


Number  Engaged 


Male  Female 


Total  population  10  years  of  age  and  over 

Total  of  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in  all  occupation 

Total  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 

Brick  and  Stone  Masons 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Engineers  ( Stat  ionary ) 

Firemen  (except  locomotive  and  fire  department) 

Foremen  and  Overseers  (manufacturing) 

Labor 

Machinists 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Semi-skilled 

Transportation 

Trade 

Public  Service 

Professional  Service 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service 

Clerical  Occupations 


10,861 


13 ,705 


4 ,450 


491 


58 

533 

71 

97 

101 

133 

2 

1  .938 

61 

250 

138 

127 

1.099 

272 

1.481 

70 

1,601 

207 

246 

413 

366 

588 

2,725 

1,112 

582 

Allowing  for  the  economic  readjustment  since  the  1920  census 
it  is  estimated  that  Wilmington  at  present  has  9,000  persons  either 
employed  in  industrial  and  similar  labor,  or  available  for  such 
work.  This  number  does  not  include  the  labor  supply  in  the  sur- 
rounding territory  which  consists  largely  of  Negro  tenant  farmers. 

There  is  a  large  supply  of  these  colored  laborers  upon  which 
Wilmington  business  men  drawT  when  in  need  of  extra  labor. 
The  fertilizer  plants  secure  much  of  their  labor  from  this  source. 
Such  an  elastic  labor  supply  is  particularly  desirable  for  seasonal 
industry  because  the  tenant  farmer  does  not  depend  solely  upon 
the  industry  for  his  support.  When  the  working  season  is  over 
in  Wilmington  he  returns  to  his  farm. 

Compilation  of  the  figures  secured  by  this  survey  shows  that 
normally  the  principal  industries  of  Wilmington  give  employment 
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to  about  7,500  persons.  This  figure  includes  the  workers  in  the 
fertilizer  factories,  many  of  whom  come  from  the  territory  sur- 
rounding Wilmington. 

Fertilizer  manufacturing,  the  railroads,  cotton  mills,  the  light 
and  power  company,  and  cotton  compressing  and  exporting  draw 
most  heavily  upon  the  industrial  labor  supply. 

Employment  in  the  fertilizer  industry,  the  naval  stores  industry, 
and  cotton  compressing  is  highly  seasonal,  and  at  times  the  marine 
contracting  firm  makes  a  large  demand  for  extra  workers.  Despite 
the  irregular  nature  of  these  employments  no  trouble  is  ordinarily 
experienced  by  the  companies  in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of 
labor.  During  the  fertilizer  manufacturing  season  wages  for 
common  labor  in  the  city  go  up  .05  an  hour  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  workers  at  that  time.  Wages  for  common  labor  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  vary  from  .25  to  .30  an  hour. 

Wages  for  skilled  labor  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work. 

Plumbers  receive  .STVo  an  hour,  carpenters  .82%  an  hour,  and 
brick  masons  $1.00  an  hour. 

Computation  of  the  figures  given  in  the  1925-1926  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Printing  relating  to  wages  paid  in  Wilming- 
ton gives  an  average  high  wage  for  men  of  $6.50  per  day  and  an 
average  low  wage  of  $2.15  per  day.  The  average  high  wage  re- 
ported for  women  is  $3.00  per  day  and  the  average  low  wage  $1.75 
per  day. 

The  ordinary  working  week  in  Wilmington  is  55  hours.  Ten 
hours  a  day  for  five  and  one-half  days  is  the  rule. 

A  large  majority  of  the  common  labor  is  colored.  Stevedoring, 
cotton  compressing,  the  menhaden  industry,  and  the  fertilizer  fac- 
tories employ  Xegroes  almost  exclusively.  The  cotton  mill  work- 
ers are  white,  as  with  some  exceptions  are  the  skilled  workers  in 
the  various  crafts. 

Approximately  1,000  women,  both  white  and  colored,  are  avail- 
able for  industrial  work.  Many  women  whose  husbands  are  en- 
gaged in  various  occupations  in  Wilmington  are  available  for 
textile  manufacturing  and  other  work  of  a  similar  nature. 
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The  number  of  Negro  men  in  the  city  engaged  in  or  available 
for  industrial  work  is  approximately  5,500,  and  the  number  of 
white    men    approximately    2,500. 

Port  Series  Number  9  of  the  U.  S.  Government  published  in 
1925  on  the  Port  of  Wilmington  reports  that 

There  is  sufficient  Negro  labor  at  this  port  for  handling  all  cargoes 
coming  into  the  harbor.  This  labor  is  not  controlled  by  unions.  The 
customary  number  of  hours  worked  daily  aboard  ship  and  on  shore  is 
10,  extending  from  7  a.m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  present  labor  wage  scale  is  .40  per  hour  for  handling  general 
cargo,  nitrates,  potash  materials,  phosphate  rock,  and  similar  fertilizer 
materials.  Winch  men,  hatch  foremen  and  the  better  class  of  labor 
receive  .50  per  hour.  These  rates  are  subject  to  an  increase  of  from  .05 
to  .10  per  hour  during  the  fertilizer  shipping  season. 

TABLE  III 

Summary  op  the  Number  op  Workers  Employed,  Hours  Worked,  and  Wages  Paid  Labor 
in  the  Principal  Industries  of  Wilmington  in  1925. 


Industry 

Number 
employed 

Hours 
worked 
weekly 

Wages  paid  labor 

4,000 

472 

150 
350 

55 

55 

50 
55 

$0.30  per  hour 

Average  $3.47  per  day,  men 

2.68  per  day,  women 
$6.00  to  $30.00  weekly 

Cotton  Mills 

Lumber.    . 

$0.25  to  $0.32  per  hour 

7 
12 
65 
75 
40 

55 
60 
55 
48 
55 

Corn  Milling 

Cement  Products .. 

$0.25  per  hour 

$0.35  to  $0.40  per  hour 

$25.00  per  week 

Marine  Contracting .  _  .. 

Electric  Light  and  Power_  

50 
300 

1,700 

55 
55 

$0.40  to  $0.50  per  hour 
Average  $4.21,  men 

3.25,  women 

The  State  and  Federal  Employment  Service 
The  federal,  state,   and  local  governments  cooperate  in  main- 
taining an  employment  office  in  the  Customs  Building.     This  office 
is  open  to  all  persons  seeking  employment  and  the  service  ren- 
dered is  without  charge.    Applicants  for  work  register  at  the  office 
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and  employers  in  any  part  of  the  state  seeking  help  make  their 
wants  known  to  the  director.  Qualified  applicants  are  given 
directions  how  to  reach  the  vacant  job. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  office  in  1921  to  May  19,  1927,  the 
office  had  received  42,888  applications  for  work  and  had  placed 
39,464  persons. 

From  January  1,  1925,  to  November  1,  1926,  11,360  unskilled 
men  workers,  1,468  skilled  men  workers,  290  men  in  clerical  and 
professional  lines,  and  1,196  women  in  domestic  occupations  were 
reported  placed  by  the  Wilmington  office. 

Organized  Labor 

During  the  war  Wilmington  was  strongly  organized  with  a  total 
of  about  6,000  trade  unionists.  After  the  war  with  the  closing  of 
the  Government  Shipyards,  union  membership  was  reduced. 

The  various  unions  having  members  in  Wilmington  at  present 
are  united  in  a  central  organization,  and  a  weekly  newspaper  is 
published  in  the  interest  of  labor. 

The  following  workers  are  organized  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 


1. 

Boiler  makers. 

2. 

Carpenters. 

3. 

Railroad  brotherhoods. 

4. 

Railroad  shopmen. 

5. 

Street  car  employees. 

6. 

Printers. 

7. 

Pressmen. 

8. 

Post  office  clerks. 

9. 

Machinists. 

10. 

Moving  picture  operators 

11. 

Merchant    tailors. 

12. 

Musicians. 

III.     PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  WILMINGTON 

Fertilizer  Manufacturing 
This  is   the  principal   industry   in    Wilmington.      Tt    was   begun 
here  over  60  years  ago  by  local  people  who  bought  ISTavassa  Island 
in    South    America,    and    shipped    the    fertilizer    secured    there   to 
Wilmington   for  distribution  in  JSTorth   Carolina. 


Besides  freight  shipments  via  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Seaboard 
Air  Line  of  approximately  $20,000,000  of  fertilizer  annually,  the  facili- 
ties of  the  American  Railway  Express  Company  are  used,  as  will  be 
noted  from  the  above  substantial  shipment. 
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At  present  there  are  thirteen  companies  manufacturing  ferti- 
lizers in  Wilmington.  These  companies  vary  widely  in  capacity. 
The  largest  has  a  normal  production  of  60,000  tons  a  year,  and 
the  smallest  15,000  tons.  The  total  investment  of  the  13  companies 
in  plant  and  equipment  amounts  to  $4,000,000. 

The  factories  are  located  along  the  Cape  Fear  River  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  Boats  bringing  in  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  ma- 
terials unload  directly  at  the  pier  of  the  company  to  which  the 
cargo  is  consigned. 

Fertilizer  and  fertilizer  materials  are  both  imported  and  secured 
in  the  United  States.  Nitrates  are  imported  from  Chile  and  potash 
from  Germany  and  France.  Sulphur  comes  by  water  from  Texas 
and  phosphate  rock  from  Florida  by  rail.  The  only  raw  fertilizer 
material  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington  is  fish  scrap 
which  comes  from  the  menhaden  factories  down  the  Cape  Fear 
River. 

All  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  materials  are  brought  to  Wil- 
mington by  water,  and  an  appreciable  part  of  the  commerce  of  the 
port  is  contributed  by  this  traffic. 

In  1926  of  the  total  imports  of  the  port,  amounting  to  191,458 
tons  valued  at  -$9,450,343,  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials  were 
181,458  tons  valued  at  $8,290,448.  Of  the  total  1926  coastwise  re- 
ceipts, amounting  to  451,283  tons  valued  at  $33,245,775,  fertilizers 
and  fertilizer  materials  were  117,627  tons  valued  at  $2,737,561. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  fertilizer  material  brought  into 
Wilmington,  about  40  per  cent,  is  not  manufactured  but  is  shipped 
directly  into  the  interior.  Five  of  the  13  factories  are  completely 
equipped,  including  facilities  for  manufacturing  their  own  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  industry  is  highly  seasonal.  Production  lasts  only  three  and 
a  half  months,  beginning  in  January  and  ending  by  May.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year  the  plants  close  down  or  operate  on 
a  small  scale.  The  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid  continues 
throughout  the  year. 

The  amount  of  fertilizer  produced  varies  from  year  to  year  de- 
pending on  agricultural  conditions.  In  1927  a  total  of  350,000 
tons  was  produced  by  the  13  companies.  The  value  of  this  product 
is  estimated  at  $11,850,000. 
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As  a  result  of  the  present  adverse  agricultural  situation  not  over 
87  per  cent  of  the  total  plant  capacity  was  utilized  during  the  1927 
season. 

Practically  the  entire  output  is  shipped  from  Wilmington  by  rail. 
It  is  distributed  throughout  North  and  South  Carolina.  Forty 
per  cent  of  the  fertilizers  used  in  North  Carolina  are  manufactured 
in  Wilmington. 

In  the  height  of  the  producing  season  4,000  laborers  are  nor- 
mally employed  by  the  13  companies.  Three-quarters  of  this  force 
are  laid  off  when  the  season  is  over. 

With  the  exception  of  the  foremen,  only  colored  laborers  are  em- 
ployed. The  labor  supply  is  drawn  from  Wilmington  and  from 
the  farms  in  the  surrounding  counties.  Many  of  the  workers  are 
tenant  farmers  who  return  to  farming  Avhen  the  fertilizer  manufac- 
turing season  is  over.  The  companies  maintain  bunk  houses  at 
their  factories. 

Fifty-five  hours  constitute  a  week's  work.  The  colored  labor 
is  paid  .30  an  hour.  The  total  weekly  payroll  of  the  factories 
averages  over  $50,000  a  week  during  the  producing  season. 

Cotton  Mills 

There  are  two  cotton  mills  located  in  Wilmington.  One  began 
manufacturing  in  1874,  the  other  in  1899.  The  smaller  mill  has 
7,616  spindles  and  348  looms,  the  larger  24,032  spindles  and  900 
looms. 

A  total  of  $1,400,000  is  invested  in  the  plant  and  equipment  of 
both  factories,  and  the  total  capitalization  is  $350,000.  Both  are 
locally  owned. 

The  larger  factory  is  located  on  the  edge  of  Wilmington,  and 
the  smaller  one  is  not  far  from  the  business  center. 

Cotton  is  purchased  from  local  dealers  or  is  brought  in  by  rail 
from  states  farther  south. 

A  total  of  approximately  1,400,000  pounds  is  used  annually. 
Ginghams,  handkerchief  cloth,  and  shirtings  are  produced. 

The  combined  value  of  the  annual  production  is  $1,125,000. 
The  goods  are  sold  through  an  agent  in  New  York,  and  are  shipped 
from  Wilmington  by  rail  and  water. 

Normally  work  is  carried  on  throughout  the  vear. 
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Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  men,  195  women,  and  21  children, 
a  total  of  472  persons,  are  employed.  Over  1,600  people  are  de- 
pendent on  the  cotton  mills  in  Wilmington.  All  but  three  of  the 
workers  are  white. 

Both  mills  own  villages  in  which  the  mill  population  is  quartered. 
Houses  are  rented  to  employees  at  the  rate  of  $.25  per  room  per 
week. 

The  average  wages  paid  by  the  two  mills  computed  from  the 
1925-1926  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing  are  for 
men  $3.47  per  day  and  for  women  $2.68. 

Fifty-five  hours  a  week  are  worked.  At  present  there  is  no 
overtime  or  night  work  although  the  mills  are  working  at  ca- 
pacity. 

Beyond  furnishing  houses  one  mill  does  no  welfare  work.  The 
other  mill,  in  addition  to  maintaining  the  mill  village,  sells  gro- 
ceries and  other  supplies  to  its  workers  at  wholesale  prices. 

Shirt  Factory 

In  1922  a  shirt  factory  moved  from  Baltimore  to  Wilmington. 
This  company  has  a  paid-in  capital  of  $50,000  owned  by  the 
family  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  factory  is  located  near  the  center  of  town  adjacent  to  the 
railroad  terminals. 

Cloth  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  secured  principally  in 
Greenville,  S.  C.  Some  of  it  is  bought  locally  and  some  comes 
from  New  York.  The  cloth  is  brought  to  Wilmington  entirely  by 
rail. 

Men's  and  boys'  dress  shirts  are  produced.  Normal  production 
is  one  thousand  dozen  shirts  a  week,  the  annual  value  of  which  is 
$250,000.  The  factory  is  now  working  at  the  limit  of  its  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Shirts  are  shipped  from  Wilmington  entirely 
by  rail.     They  are  sold  throughout  the  south. 

Eight  men  and  142  women  are  employed.  Thirty-two  of  this 
number  are  colored  women.  The  labor  supply  is  local  and  there 
is  an  abundant  reserve.  Turnover  is  low  and  a  waiting  list  is 
maintained.  The  workers  are  trained  in  the  factory  as  they  are 
unskilled  at  shirt  making  when  hired.     During  the  learning  period 
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$1.00   a   day   is   paid.      After   the   workers   acquire  some   facility 
on  the  machines  they  earn  from  $6.00  to  $30.00  a  week. 

Ten  hours  a  day,  50  hours  a  week  are  worked.  The  factory  does 
not  operate  on  Saturday. 

There  is  no  shirt  makers'  union  in  Wilmington  and  wages  are 
one-third  below  the  union  scale  paid  for  the  same  work  in  the 
north. 

Lumber 

At  present  there  are  ten  concerns  engaged  in  the  lumber  industry 
in  Wilmington,  including  both  shipping  and  manufacturing 
companies. 

Three  of  the  largest  of  these  companies  have  an  aggregate  in- 
vestment of  $230,000  in  plant  and  equipment. 

Lumber  is  secured  from  the  small  mills  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  of  Wilmington.  It  is  brought  in  to  the  factories  by  rail, 
truck,  and  water.  The  market  is  local  and  statewide.  Both  whole- 
sale and  retail  business  are  done.  The  three  companies  annually 
have  a  production  valued  at  $630,000. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  workers  are  employed  by  the  three  com- 
panies, mostly  Negroes.  Common  labor  is  paid  from  $.25  to  $.32 
an  hour.     Foremen  are  paid  from  $30.00  to  $40.00  a  week. 

Fifty-five  hours  a  week  are  worked.  The  labor  supply  comes 
from  Wilmington  and  there  is  at  present  a  large  reserve  to  draw 
from. 

The  Menhaden    Industry 

On  the  Cape  Fear  river  between  Southport  and  Wilmington 
are  5  companies  engaged  in  the  menhaden  industry. 

The  menhaden  fish  are  caught  off  the  North  Carolina  coast  and 
are  brought  into  the  factories  where  they  are  cooked  and  squeezed 
to  give  the  products  of  the  industry  oil  and  fish  scrap.  There 
are  $1,225,000  invested  in  the  factories  and  $1,300,000  in  boats. 
In  all  26  boats  operate  in  this  industry.  The  factories  are  owned 
by  outside  interests  some  of  whom  have  other  factories  along  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Sixteen  thousand  tons  of  fish  sera])  are  produced  annually  with 
a  value  of  approximately  $400,000.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  cars  of 
oil   are   annually   produced   with    a   value   of   $500,000.      The   fish 


Fishing  is  good  around  Wilmington,  as  one 
may  well  believe  from  the  pictures  shown 
above. 
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scrap  is  shipped  up  the  Cape  Fear  River  by  boat  to  Wilmington 
where  it  is  forwarded  to  market  by  rail,  or  is  used  locally  by  the 
manufacturers  of  fertilizer.  Six  thousand  tons  are  used  annually 
as  a  fertilizer  raw  material  by  Wilmington  concerns. 

The  oil  is  loaded  on  cars  and  is  shipped  directly  north  by  rail. 

The  fishermen  are  colored  and  come  from  Wilmington  and  the 
neighboring  country.  The  workers  in  the  factories  are  colored  and 
live  nearby.  The  work  is  highly  seasonal,  starting  in  June  and 
ending  in  the  fall.  During  the  season  irregular  hours  are.  worked 
in  the  factories,  depending  on  the  arrival  of  a  catch  of  fish.  The 
workers  are  paid  on  a  weekly  basis. 

Naval  Stores 

The  pine  forests  in  the  region  about  Wilmington  were  the 
foundation  for  an  extensive  naval  stores  industry  in  the  days  before 
the  Civil  War.  A  decline  set  in  during  the  90's  as  the  result  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  forests,  and  until  recently  the  industry  has 
been  carried  on  only  in  a  small  way.  Recently,  with  the  growth  of 
new  forests,  steps  have  been  taken  that  will  revive  the  industry  in 
the  Wilmington  region. 

At  present  one  company  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine,  which  constitute  the  naval  stores  industry. 
This  concern  operates  two  stills  on  Eagle's  Island  in  the  vicinity 
of  Wilmington.  Investment  in  plant  and  equipment  amounts  to 
$50,000. 

The  raw  material,  crude  turpentine,  is  secured  from  timber 
owners  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  of  Wilmington.  This 
turpentine  is  brought  to  Eagle's  Island  by  rail,  truck,  and  river 
steamers  and  is  there  distilled.  The  plant  produces  annually 
25,000  gallons  of  turpentine,  150,000  gallons  of  pine  tar,  and 
200,000  pounds  of  resin,  with  a  total  value  of  $200,000.  Three 
times  as  much  as  the  present  production  could  be  handled  by  the 
company. 

The  market  for  the  product  is  both  foreign  and  nation  wide. 
Shipments  are  made  by  rail  and  water. 

Preparation  of  the  product  is  carried  on  from  May  1  to 
September   1.     Throughout  the  year   5   colored   and   2   white  men 
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are  employed.     During  the  busy  season  extra  help  is  secured  in 
Wilmington  without  difficulty.     Nine  hours  a  day  are  worked. 

A  new  development  is  under  way  which  promises  to  extend 
greatly  the  naval  stores  industry  in  Wilmington. 

A  company  has  leased  12,000  acres  of  land  twenty  miles  from 
Wilmington  on  which  there  are  350,000  trees.  A  small  town  is  to 
be  built  and  75  men  employed.  Two  modern  stills  are  to  be  con- 
structed  for    distilling   the    turpentine. 

This  development  is  connected  with  Wilmington  by  railroad, 
river,  and  hard  surfaced  road.  The  turpentine,  pitch  and  resin 
produced  will  be  transported  to  the  city  and  shipped  north. 

At  present  there  are  50,000  acres  of  land  within  a  few  miles  of 
Wilmington  on  which  timber  stands  capable  of  producing  raw 
turpentine.  With  the  growth  of  new  forests  in  the  next  ten  or 
fifteen  years  100,000  acres  will  be  available  for  the  naval  stores 
industry. 

Corn  Milling 

The  only  mill  producing  grits  in  the  southeast  is  located  in 
Wilmington.  It  was  established  in  1887.  The  company  is  locally 
owned  and  has  a  paid-in  capital  of  $32,000.  Plant  and  equipment 
represent  an  investment  of  $100,000. 

The  mill  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  city  accessible  to  trans- 
portation facilities.  Corn  is  secured  from  North  Carolina  farmers 
and  from  middle  western  elevators.  It  is  shipped  to  the  mill  by  rail 
under  milling-in-transit  rates. 

The  present  yearly  production  of  the  milling  company  is  130,000 
bushels  of  grits  and  other  corn  products  valued  at  $200,000.  The 
plant  has  a  total  producing  capacity  of  one  million  bushels  a 
year. 

Selling  is  done  through  brokers  who  dispose  of  the  product  in 
North   and   South   Carolina,   Georgia   and   Florida. 

Shipments  are  made  entirely  by  rail. 

The  mill  employs  twelve  men  and  sixty  hours  a  week  are  worked. 

Cement  Products 

A  company  manufacturing  cement  products  Avas  established 
in  1912  by  Wilmington  people.  It  has  a  capital  of  $200,000,  70 
per  cent  of  which  is  owned  locally.     The  company  has  an  invest- 
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ment  of  $200,000  in  the  Wilmington  plant  and  in  addition  has  a 
manufacturing  branch  located  in  Chicago. 

Concrete  culvert  pipe,  concrete  piling,  and  septic  tank  systems 
are  the  principal  products.  A  total  of  25,000  tons  is  produced  an- 
nually with  a  value  of  $250,000. 

Raw  materials  used  are  sand  and  gravel,  cement,  and  steel,  all 
of  which  are  brought  in  by  rail. 

Culvert  pipe  and  piling  are  marketed  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  The  septic  tanks  are  sold  throughout  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States. 

This  company  employes  65  men.  With  exception  of  foremen 
all  are  Negro  laborers.  Ten  hours  a  day  are  worked.  Twenty-five 
cents  an  hour  is  paid  for  labor.  All  labor  is  secured  in  Wilming- 
ton, except  during  the  fertilizer  manufacturing  season  when  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  import  Negroes.     Labor  turnover  is  high. 

Iron  Works 

Wilmington  has  two  iron  works  doing  marine  repairing  and 
general  manufacturing  and  repairing. 

The  total  investment  in  the  two  plants  amounts  to  $900,000  and 
the  annual  value  of  the  work  done  is  $600,000. 

Both  plants  are  locally  owned.  Seventy-five  men  are  employed. 
Machinists  and  boilermakers  are  skilled  white  men.  Their  wages 
vary  from  .65  to  .75  an  hour.  Semi-skilled  workers  receive  .50 
and  common  labor  .35  to  .40  an  hour. 

The  j)lants  operate  eight  hours  a  day  and  work  nights  and  over- 
time. The  labor  supply  is  steady  and  is  secured  in  Wilmington. 
There  are  no  unions. 

Oil  Distributing 

For  twenty-five  years  Wilmington  has  been  an  important  dis- 
tributing point  for  petroleum  products.  In  recent  years  the  im- 
portance of  the  oil  industry  has  greatly  increased  and  until  two 
years  ago  Wilmington  was  the  largest  distributing  point  between 
Baltimore  and  Charleston.  At  that  time  a  large  refinery  was 
built  at  Charleston,  and  as  Wilmington  has  no  refinery  more 
business  now  goes  through  Charleston. 
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Three  companies  make  Wilmington  a  distributing  point  for 
petroleum  products.  They  have  a  total  of  $600,000  invested  in 
plant  and  equipment. 

Tankers  unload  gasoline  and  kerosene  directly  into  storage 
tanks  which  are  located  along  the  Cape  Fear  river  front  within 
the  city  limits.  Lubricating  oil  is  shipped  in  by  rail  from  ISTew 
Jersey. 

During  1926  the  port  received  451,283  tons  of  coast-wise  business, 
valued  at  $33,245,775.  Of  these,  petroleum  products  amounted  to 
288,497  tons,  valued  at  $16,706,350. 

The  three  companies  have  a  combined  storage  capacity  of  16,- 
000,000  gallons.  The  largest  distributor  has  a  capacity  of  10,000,- 
000  gallons.  At  present  the  plants  are  being  used  at  capacity  and 
they  are  being  constantly  expanded. 

In  1926  the  three  companies  distributed  through  Wilmington 
93,000,000  gallons  of  kerosene  and  gasoline.  These  shipments  were 
made  entirely  by  rail.  The  industry  is  the  largest  source  of  freight 
revenue  for  the  railroads.  Wilmington  is  the  only  distributing 
point  in  Xorth  Carolina  and  the  products  are  shipped  throughout 
the  state. 

Forty  men  are  employed  by  the  three  companies.  About  half 
of  them  are  colored.  The  labor  is  semi-skilled  and  $25.00  a  week 
and  up  is  paid.  The  labor  turnover  is  low,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  not  having  employed  new  help  for  five  years. 

Molasses  Distributing 

Wilmington  is  a  center  for  the  distribution  of  molasses.  One 
importing  company  with  headquarters  elsewhere  maintains  a  plant 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River  for  storing  molasses  and  shipping  it  into 
the  interior.  The  molasses  comes  in  by  water  and  is  unloaded 
directly  at  the  company's  plant  into  storage  tanks. 

In  1926  this  company  imported  7,435  tons  of  molasses  valued  at 
$1,115,250. 

A  small  working  force  of  laborers  is  employed. 

Cotton  Exporting 
The  largest  individual  cotton  exporting  business  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  located  in  Wilmington.     Starting  after  the  Civil  War,  it 
has  been  built  up  from  a  small  beginning. 
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This  concern  draws  on  North  Carolina  and  the  other  cotton 
states    for    its    exports. 

In  1926  the  sole  export  of  the  port  was  cotton.  A  total  of  29,157 
tons  valued  at  $8,163,960  were  exported. 

Marine  Contracting 

This  work,  which  consists  of  wrecking,  barging,  dredging,  pile 
driving,  submarine  work,  and  stevedoring,  is  done  entirely  by  one 
firm.  Most  of  the  unloading  and  loading  of  ships  in  the  port  is 
done  by  this  firm.  Equipment  consists  of  pile  drivers,  tow  boats, 
barges,  and  stevedoring  machinery.  In  equipment  this  firm  rates 
as  one  of  the  best  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast.  This  firm  is  able 
to  unload  2,500  tons  of  fertilizer  in  ten  hours. 

The  stevedoring  work  requires  experienced  men.  The  steve- 
dores are  all  colored.  At  present  50  men  are  employed.  They  live 
in  Wilmington.  The  stevedoring  work  varies  and  at  times  as  many 
as  600  men  are  needed. 

To  handle  this  extra  work  the  firm  is  able  to  secure  experienced 
help  from  the  farms  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Wilmington. 
When  the  rush  is  over  the  extra  help  returns  to  the  farms. 

Only  during  the  fertilizer  manufacturing  season  does  the  firm 
experience   any  difficulty  in   securing  help. 

The  wage  scale  for  stevedores  is  higher  than  for  common  labor. 
It  varies  from  .40  to  .50  per  hour  with  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time.   Ten  hours  a  day  are  worked. 

Power,  Light,  and  Electrical  Transportation 
The  Tidewater  Power  Company  was  established  in  1907  through 
a  merger  of  four  independent  companies.  It  furnishes  Wilming- 
ton with  electric  light  and  power,  the  street  railway  and  interur- 
ban  to  Wrightsville  Beach,  the  city  bus  service  through  a  subsidi- 
ary, gas,  and  in  addition  furnishes  light  and  power  to  53  com- 
munities within  a  radius  of  100  miles.  The  company  is  capitalized 
at  $3,000,000  and  is  controlled  by  the  National  Public  Service 
interests. 

Investment  in  plant  and  equipment  amounts  to  $6,000,000. 
The  main  source  of  electric  power  is  a  turbo-generating  plant 
of  12,000  kilowatt  capacity.     In  addition  there  are  small  stand- 
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by  plants  in  the  communities  served.  The  company  also  has  two 
points  of  interconnection  with  waterpower  systems  in  other  parts 
of  the  state  in  order  to  protect  the  community  against  emergencies. 
Service  has  never  been  curtailed  because  of  a  shortage  of  power. 
In  1926  19,000,000  kilowatt  hours  were  generated  by  the  power 
plant.  During  this  year  7,329  general  consumers  of  electricity  were 
metered. 

The  street  railway  has  a  total  mileage  of  33.43  miles  and  55 
cars  are  operated. 

Approximately  two  and  one-half  million  revenue  passengers  are 
carried  annually.  The  present  fare  is  eight  cents,  with  tickets  at 
seven   and   one-half   cents. 

The  electric  railway  has  interchange  connections  with  the  steam 
railroad  between  Wilmington  and  Wrightsville  Beach.  The  elec- 
tric line  also  will  connect  with  the  new  inland  waterway. 

Gas  is  manufactured  by  coal  and  water  apparatus.  The  total 
generating  capacity  of  the  plant  is  1,500  M.  C.  F.  per  day.  The 
company  owns  152.2  miles  of  gas  mains.  It  supplies  3,025  custo- 
mers with  gas. 

Total  operating  revenue  in  1926  from  the  gas,  street  railway, 
and  electric  departments  amounted  to  $1,115,000.  Operating  ex- 
penses during  1926  amounted  to  $685,000  and  total  profit  from  the 
three  departments  to  $430,000. 

Three  hundred  people  are  employed  by  the  company.  Labor 
turnover  is  low,  the  average  length  of  service  being  ten  years. 

The  1925-26  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing 
reports  the  highest  wage  paid  men  to  be  $7.00  per  day  and  the 
lowest  to  be  $1.43  per  day.  The  highest  wage  paid  women  is  re- 
ported as  $4.50  per  day  and  the  lowest  as  $2.00  per  day.  The 
yearly  pay  roll  is  estimated  at  $245,000. 

]NTine  hours  a  clay  are  worked. 

The  company  maintains  an  employee  safety  and  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  also  a  group  insurance  plan.  The  car  men  are  98  per 
cent  unionized. 

Transportation  Facilities 

Rail :  Wilmington  is  served  by  two  railroads.  The  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  Both  roads  have  their 
principal  terminals  elsewhere  and  make  connections  between  Wil- 
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mington  and  their  main  lines  at  points  farther  inland.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  are  maintained  in  Wilmington 
because  the  road  was  originally  founded  here. 

Together  the  roads  have  a  storage  capacity  of  2,500  cars.  They 
combine  in  the  operation  of  the  belt  line  railroad  which  connects 
the  river  front  with  the  main  track  of  the  two  roads. 

Each  road  has  its  own  warehouses  on  the  river  front  but  at  pres- 
ent these  are  under  lease  to  manufacturing  concerns. 

The  principal  shipments  over  the  railroads  originating  in  Wil- 
mington are  fertilizers  and  petroleum  products.  In  an  average 
season  18,000  carloads  of  fertilizers  and  11,000  cars  of  oil  are 
shipped  over  the  two  roads. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  through  rail-and-water  rates 
via  the  Clyde  Line  in  order  to  be  put  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  Norfolk. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  employs  a  total  of  1,500  persons.  The 
Seaboard  employs  200.  The  train  crews  of  both  roads  are  union- 
ized, as  are  the  shopmen  on  the  Seaboard.  The  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  has  established  a  company  union  for  its  shop  employees. 

Water :  The  Clyde  Line  makes  regular  calls  at  Wilmington. 
There  is  no  regular  service  to  foreign  ports.  The  Carolina  Line 
enters  when  sufficient  cargo  is  offered  for  foreign  shipment. 

Water  Works 

For  several  years  the  Wilmington  water  works  have  been  munici- 
pally owned.  The  source  of  the  water  supply  is  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  city.  The  water  is  soft  and  is  procurable  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  meet  any  emergency  in  Wilmington.  During 
times  of  drought  in  other  parts  of  North  Carolina  Wilmington 
authorities  have  offered  to  supply  the  needed  water. 

Both  electric  and  steam  driven  pumps  are  installed.  Only  the 
electric  pumps  are  being  used  at  present. 

During  1926  the  average  daily  consumption  of  water  in  Wil- 
mington was  3,576,000  gallons.  The  water  works  have  a  maximum 
daily  pumping  capacity  of  8,000,000  gallons. 
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Telephone  Company 

The  Wilmington  Telephone  Exchange  is  owned  by  the  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

It  has  679  miles  of  wire  and  4,451  telephones. 

During  the  year  1925  operating  revenues  amounted  to  $235,152.- 
95  and  operating  expenses  to  $180,792.27. 


i  shown  above  lived  Hon.  Edward  13.  Dudley,  of  Wilmington,  the  first  gi 
the  people.  The  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  Company,  one  ■■!  tin-  p^i.nl  units 
Railroad  Company,  was  organized  in  this  home.  President  William  Howard  T.n'i.  Dan 
other  celebrities  have  been  honored   guests   in  past  years. 


lO'ih  Carolina  elected  by 
int  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Cardinal    Gibbons    and 


Tree  at  right  is  known  as  the  Washington  Oak.  Pre 
official  trip  in  1791.  House  at  left  is  a  residence  still  oc 
when  the  British  forces  captured  Wilmington. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION  IN 
THE  WILMINGTON  DISTRICT 

By  Maxcolm  D.  Taylor 
Associate  Professor  of  Sales  Relations,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Re- 
search Staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University. 

THE  EXTENT  OF   THE   WILMINGTON   DISTRICT 

Although  Wilmington  is  located  in  New  Hanover  County,  the 
second  smallest  in  the  state,  the  boundaries  of  this  county  in  no 
sense  mark  the  limits  of  the  rich  agricultural  region  which  exerts 
a  pronounced  influence  upon  the  business  health  of  the  city.  The 
prosperity  of  Wilmington,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  directly  depend- 
ent upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  living  in  the  section  of 
which  Wilmington  is  the  largest  and  most  important  marketing 
center. 

This  agricultural  unit  of  which  Wilmington  is  the  capital  city 
includes  Brunswick  and  Pender  counties  which  border  New 
Hanover  County;  Sampson,  Duplin,  and  Onslow  counties  to  the 
north  bordering  Pender  County  on  the  north  and  east;  and 
Columbus  and  Bladen  counties  to  the  wrest  of  Wilmington  border- 
ing on  Brunswick,  Pender,  and  Sampson  counties.  Possibly  the 
eastern  quarter  of  Robeson  County  should  be  included  in  the  Wil- 
mington area.  It  was  not  included  in  this  study,  however,  chiefly 
because  crop  statistics  are  compiled  by  counties  as  a  unit. 

TYPES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

The  farm  products  grown  in  this  agricultural  district  surround- 
ing Wilmington  are  varied.  Fruit,  truck,  and  vegetables  are  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  still  the  staple 
crops.  One  who  associates  cotton  with  Southern  farming,  how- 
ever, will  find  less  of  it  in  this  region  than  he  anticipates.  Mixed 
farming  has  been  encouraged  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  many  farmers  who  formerly  produced  these  two  cash 
crops  are  turning  their  attention  to  diversified  farming  Avith  very 
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profitable  results.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  district 
agricultural  agent  and  the  county  extension  agents,  livestock  pro- 
duction has  greatly  increased  in  this  section.  Farmers  who  form- 
erly eked  out  a  bare  living  in  cotton  and  tobacco  farming  are  now 
raising  poultry,  hogs,  and  cattle  with  profit  to  themselves.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  sales  of  hogs,  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products 
from  this  section  amounted  to  $000,000  in  1926.1  This  is  indeed 
a  favorable  showing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  these  products 
were  produced  for  outside  consumption  in  1922. 

The  program  suggested  to  farmers  by  the  district  agricultural 
agent  for  the  betterment  of  farm  conditions  in  the  Wilmington 
section  is  as  follows : 

Produce  sufficient  food,  feeds,  and  forage  on  the  farm  to  feed  both 
the  family  and  livestock.  Dispose  of  the  surplus  through  the  feeding 
and  sale  of  well-bred,  thrifty,  and  well  cared  for  livestock.  Keep  at 
least  one  good  cow  on  every  farm,  and  where  it  is  possible  sell  some 
sour  cream,  sweet  cream,  or  whole  milk.  Keep  at  least  one  brood  sow 
for  every  work  animal  on  the  farm.  Keep  at  least  fifty  standard  bred 
hens  and  see  that  they  are  properly  housed  and  properly  fed.  Cull  out 
all  non-producers.  After  these  things  are  done,  plant  as  much  of  any 
cash  crop  as  your  farm  labor  can  produce,  raising  at  least  two  cash 
crops. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  principal  crops  grown  in  the 
Wilmington  District  can  be  judged  from  the  figures  printed  in 
Table  IV  showing  both  the  acreage  and  total  value  of  crops  in 
1926. 

TOBACCO 

In  1926  tobacco  was  the  most  important  crop  grown  in  the 
Wilmington  area  from  the  standpoint  of  the  total  value  of  the 
product.  As  shown  in  Table  IV,  the  total  value  of  the  tobacco  crop 
was  $8,790,541  as  compared  with  $4,137,806  which  represents  the 
value  of  cotton,  the  crop  second  in  importance.  The  North  Caro- 
lina tobacco  crop  for  1926  was  the  second  largest  ever  produced, 
the  largest  crop  being  in  1920. 

Comparisons  based  on  total  value,  or  value  per  acre  of  farm 
crops,  however,  must  be  used  Avith  caution  since  production  costs 
vary  so  widely.     It   costs  much   more  per   acre,  for  example,  to 


1  Estimate    made    by    Mr.    E.    W.    Gaither.     District    Agent,    North    Carolina    Agricul- 
tural  Extension   Service  of  State   College. 
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raise  tobacco  than  to  raise  cotton.  The  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  in  1926  the  cost  of  producing 
five  important  farm  crops  was  as  follows : 

Cost  per  Acre  1926 

Cotton  $62.91 

Corn 37.73 

Wheat 27.47 

Oats 31.17 

Irish  Potatoes 93.42 

No  reliable  figures  regarding  the  cost  of  raising  tobacco  could  be 
secured. 

Tobacco  Belts 

The  tobacco-growing  counties  in  North  Carolina  are  divided 
into  three  sections,  "Old  Bright  Belt,"  "New  Bright  Belt,"  and 
"New  Bright  Belt  South  Carolina"  (usually  referred  to  as  the 
South  Carolina  Belt).  Practically  all  of  the  tobacco  marketed  in 
North  Carolina  is  of  the  bright  leaf  flue-cured  variety.  This  di- 
vision into  belts  is  based  on  the  type  of  soil,  the  length  of  the  sea- 
son, time  and  method  of  harvesting  and  curing,  and  the  character 
of  the  tobacco  grown.  It  is  stated  that  the  soils  of  the  New  Belt 
in  the  coastal  plain  are  lighter  and  more  sandy  as  a  class  than 
those  of  the  Old  Belt  in  the  piedmont  section  and  that  they  char- 
acteristically produce  a  brighter  and  paler  type  of  leaf  tobacco 
than  the  Old  Belt  but  one  with  less  body  and  richness.  Much  of 
the  tobacco  in  the  Old  Belt  is  harvested  by  cutting  the  entire  plant 
while  in  the  New  Belt  the  "priming"  method  is  used,  that  is,  the 
leaves  are  picked  off  as  they  ripen.  Where  the  latter  method  is 
used  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  field  about  once  a  week  until  all 
the  ripe  leaves  are  removed,  iisually  four  or  five  times  in  all.  For 
detailed  information  regarding  methods  of  curing  and  handling 
employed  in  the  different  belts  the  reader  is  referred  to  bulletins 
issued  by  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  United  States  Government  designates  the  kind  of  tobacco 
produced  in  different  localities  by  assigning  to  each  locality  a  type 
number.  Thus  tobacco  grown  in  the  Old  Belt  is  classified  as  Type 
11,  that  grown  in  the  New  Belt  as  Type  12,  and  tobacco  in  the 
South  Carolina  Belt  is  classified  as  Type  13. 
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Types  Grown  in  the  Wilmington  District 

Eight  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  are  classed  as 
the  South  Carolina  Belt  although  most  of  the  tobacco  sold  in  this 
belt  is  grown  in  North  Carolina.  All  the  counties  in  the  Wilming- 
ton District  except  Duplin  and  Onslow  are  included  in  this  belt. 
Duplin  and  Onslow  are  in  the  New  Bright  Belt. 

Marketing  of  Tobacco 

The  tobacco  markets  in  Georgia  are  the  first  to  open  each  year, 
the  markets  of  the  South  Carolina  Belt  open  next,  then  those  of 
the  Eastern  or  New  Belt,  and  the  markets  of  the  Central  or  Old 
Belt  open  last. 

The  markets  in  the  South  Carolina  Belt  usually  open  about  the 
first  of  August  and  remain  open  six  or  eight  weeks.  The  opening 
and  closing  dates  vary  from  year  to  year  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  crop  and  the  season.  The  markets  in  this  belt  do  not  re- 
main open  nearly  as  long  as  those  in  the  New  Belt.  They  open, 
however,  approximately  four  weeks  earlier. 

The  tobacco  in  this  section  of  the  state  formerly  sold  without 
being  tied  into  "hands"  or  small  bundles,  that  is,  the  markets 
were  all  loose-leaf  markets.  The  warehouses  now  require  growers 
to  tie  the  lugs  and  leaves  into  bundles,  xlll  the  tobacco  in  this  belt, 
as  well  as  in  the  two  other  Bright  Leaf  belts,  is  sold  at  auction  on 
the  warehouse  floors. 

Location  of  the  Markets 

There  are  two  tobacco  warehouses  at  Clarkton  in  Bladen  County 
and  one  is  being  built  at  Elizabethtown.  The  tobacco  grown  in 
Brunswick  and  Columbus  counties  is  largely  marketed  in  White- 
ville  and  Chadbourn  (Columbus  County)  and  in  Fairmont  and 
Lumberton  (Robeson  County).  There  are  Avarehouses  in  Duplin 
County  at  Wallace  and  at  Warsaw.  There  is  a  warehouse  at 
Richlands  and  one  at  Maysville  in  Onslow  County.  There  are  no 
Avarehouses  in  Pender,  Sampson,  or  New  Hanover  counties. 

Much  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  Pender,  Sampson,  Duplin,  and 
Onslow  counties  is  sold  on  the  Greenville,  Kinston,  and  New  Bern 
markets  (located  in  the  New  Bright  Belt).  Some  tobacco  from 
every  county  in  the  Wilmington  District  is  sold  on  the  Wilson  and 
Goldsboro  markets.     Two  reasons  were  given  for  selling  tobacco  at 
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markets  located  in  the  New  Belt.  First,  these  markets  stay  open 
for  a  longer  period.  Many  farmers  living  in  the  South  Carolina 
Belt  are  unable  to  grade  their  tobacco  and  get  it  on  the  markets 
of  this  belt  before  the  closing  date.  Second,  a  large  number  of 
farmers  who  own  trucks  prefer  to  drive  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
miles  to  one  of  the  large  markets  in  the  New  Belt  because  they 
believe  that  prices  are  somewhat  better  there  than  on  the  smaller 
markets  located  near  their  farms. 

Methods  of  Sale 

The  tobacco  is  graded  by  the  farmer  and  hauled  to  the  ware- 
house where  it  is  placed  in  small  piles  on  containers  built  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  then  weighed  and  tagged  by  warehouse  employees. 
It  is  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  by  the  warehouse  auc- 
tioneer, the  price  received  being  written  on  the  tag.  Later  the  tags 
are  collected  and  the  amount  due  each  farmer  after  the  commission 
and  other  charges  have  been  deducted  is  calculated.  Tbe  farmer 
receives  cash  for  his  tobacco  on  the  day  of  the  sale. 

Warehouse  Commission  Charges 

For  the  services  rendered  by  the  warehouse  a  commission  of  two 
and  one-half  per  cent  on  gross  sales  is  charged.  Further  charges 
are  made  for  weighing  and  for  selling  the  tobacco.  The  weighing 
mid  auction  fees  vary.  For  a  pile  under  one  hundred  pounds  a  fee 
of  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  pile  is  charged  both  for  weighing  and 
for  selling.  The  fee  is  twenty-five  cents  for  each  for  a  pile  weigh- 
ing over  one  hundred  pounds.  The  total  charges  including  com- 
mission charges,  weighing  fees,  and  auction  fees  average  approxi- 
mately four  per  cent  of  gross  sales. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  many  farmers  would  prefer  to 
see  tobacco  graded  by  federal  authorities  much  as  cotton  is  now 
graded.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  under  the  auction  method  of 
selling  many  different  prices  are  received  for  the  same  grades  of 
tobacco,  and  that  favoritism  in  grading  often  is  shown  to  men  of 
influence  who  are  large  growers. 

The  number  of  warehouses  located  in  each  of  the  tobacco  mar- 
keting centers  mentioned  in  this  discussion  is  given  below: 
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Located  in  South  Carolina  Belt  Number  of  Warehouses 

Chadbourn 3 

Clarkton   2 

Fair  Bluffs  3 

Fairmont  4 

Lumberton    3 

Tabor ...3 

Whiteville ...3 


Total 21 

Located  in  New  Bright  Belt  Number  of  Warehouses 

Goldsboro    3 

Greenville 8 

Kinston  5 

Newbern   2 

Robersonville    2 

Wallace .....3 

Warsaw 2 

Wilson  _ __ ._. _... 7 


Total 32 

The  importance  of  tobacco  in  the  Wilmington  District  is  indi- 
cated by  Table  V  which  shows  the  acreage  and  yield  in  1921-1926. 
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COTTON 

The  importance  of  the  cotton  crop  is  clearly  evident  to  one  who 
has  studied  the  table  which  was  printed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter.  It  ranked  second  in  1926  both  in  the  number  of  acres 
under  cultivation  and  in  the  total  value  of  the  crop  grown.  Cot- 
ton was  produced,  however,  at  a  considerable  loss  during  the  season 
of  1926.* 

Competitive  Situation 

In  a  study  of  this  section  of  the  state  one  is  led  to  conclude  that 
it  is  at  present  not  favorably  situated  for  cotton  raising.  In  the  first 
place,  the  cotton  boll  weevil  has  been  a  serious  menace  since  about 
1922.  The  amount  of  damage  which  has  resulted  cannot  be  ac- 
curately estimated.  ISTo  successful  method  of  combating  this  in- 
sect has  been  discovered.  Secondly,  with  the  increase  during  the 
past  few  years  in  cotton  production  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  this 
section  has  been  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  government  experts  that  ten  million  acres  of 
new  cotton  lands  have  been  opened  up  in  the  two  states  named 
during  the  past  five  years.  It  is  stated  that  cotton  can  at  present 
be  produced  at  a  profit  on  these  lands  for  ten  cents  a  pound  or  less 
due  to  the  "lay"  of  the  land,  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, and  more  favorable  weather  conditions  than  prevail  else- 
Avhere.  In  addition  to  the  ten  million  acres  already  under  culti- 
vation there  are  possibly  fifteen  thousand  more  acres  of  land  avail- 
able for  cotton  production.  These  lands  are  being  developed  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Farmers  living  in  the  Wilmington  District  cannot  produce  cot- 
ton at  ten  cents  a  pound  without  suffering  a  heavy  loss.  They 
are  therefore  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  marketing  their  crop 
and  it  is  thought  that  this  disadvantage  will  become  more  serious 
as  new  land  in  the  Southwest  is  placed  under  cultivation.  Form- 
erly competition  between  cotton-producing  sections  in  the  South 
depended  largely  on  temporary  conditions  such  as  weather  and 
the  prevalence  of  insects  and  pests.  ~No  single  section  had  a 
permanent  advantage. 


*  This  chapter  was  written  in  June,  1927.  Better  prices  were  received  for  the 
1927  crop,  due  chiefly  to  acreage  reduction,  rainy  weather,  and  red  spider  and  boll 
weevil  infestation  which  reduced  the  size  of  the  crop.  The  acreage  in  North  Carolina 
was  reduced  about  14  per  cent. 
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North  Carolina  farmers  may  well  profit  by  the  experience  of 
farmers  living  in  the  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest.  The  following 
is  quoted  from  the  Monthly  Business  Letter  for  January,  1927, 
issued   by   the   American   Exchange   National   Bank,   Greensboro, 

K  C. 

Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  Montana,  which  not  so  long  ago  were 
as  devoted  to  wheat  as  the  South  is  to  cotton,  have  gone  far  toward 
stabilizing  farm  income  and  protecting  themselves  against  unfavor- 
able crop  conditions  by  the  development  of  their  dairying  industries. 
In  the  five-year  period — 1919-1924 — milk  production  grew  from  789,- 
789,000  to  1,108,000,000  gallons  for  the  four  states  and  the  1926  out- 
put is  estimated  at  1,250,000,000  gallons. 

Wisconsin's  wealth  in  dairying  has  long  since  stabilized  farm  pros- 
perity in  that  state,  and  the  commonwealths  to  westward  seem  headed 
in  the  same  direction. 

That  the  cotton  grower's  difficulties  must  be  charged  to  his  agricul- 
tural policies  rather  than  to  conditions  beyond  his  control  is  best  in- 
dicated by  statistics  in  ten  cotton  states  recently  compiled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  Southern 
bankers. 

These  figures  indicate  that  73  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  the  South 
grow  cotton,  but  that  12  per  cent  of  the  total  grow  no  corn,  54  per 
cent  no  hay  or  forage,  86  per  cent  no  oats,  58  per  cent  no  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  79  per  cent  no  Irish  potatoes.  Twenty-three  per  cent  have 
no  gardens,  37  per  cent  no  dairy  cows,  56  per  cent  no  pigs,  and  95  per 
cent  no  pure-bred  livestock.  A  Georgia  railroad  estimates  that  that 
state,  although  primarily  interested  in  agriculture,  is  spending  each 
year  more  than  $163,000,000  or  $58  apiece,  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  within  its  borders,  for  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  beef,  pork, 
corn,  and  hay  produced  outside  its  borders. 

Throughout  the  South  bankers  and  business  men  are  joining  forces 
to  hold  cotton  off  the  market,  and  the  national  government  is  extending 
its  cooperation.  Obviously,  however,  the  only  permanent  cure  for  the 
situation  lies  in  material  reduction  of  cotton-acreage,  and  an  enorm- 
ously increased   diversification  of  crops. 

Significant  data  regarding  the  cotton  situation  in  the  Wilming- 
ton area  are  presented  in  Table  VI  which  follows : 
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TABLE  VI 

Cotton  Acreage  and  Average  Yield  Per  Acre  in  Wilmington  Area 

1921-1926 

A creage 


Counties 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

13,104 
1,748 

10 ,345 

11 ,834 

163 

8,780 

3,728 

40,327 

12,061 
101 
5  ,073 
14,410 
142 
11,651 
4  ,313 
78,325 

15,356 

102 

1,600 

10,663 

20 ,467 

1,488 
3  ,722 
18,901 

22 ,455 
1,450 
3,823 

19,631 

21 

6,453 

4,095 

59,316 

21 ,504 

Brunswick.     .. 

Columbus -  -  - 

Duplin .. 

1,160 
6,317 
21 ,024 

Onslow . 

Pender_    ... .  _  . 

6,825 
4,271 
58  ,743 

10 ,068 
3,771 
60,630 

5,175 
4,120 
61 ,879 

Total  for  Wilmington  District 

90,029 

126,076 

97.560 

119,047 

117,244 

121,179 

Axeroge 
(ir 

Yield  Per 
pounds) 

Acre 

Counties 

*1921 

1922 

1923 

*1924 

1925 

1926 

216 
72 
88 
190 
148 
175 
165 
270 

187 

259 
268 
255 
268 

288 

302 

210 
275 

308 

316 

191 
180 
252 

199 
254 
313 

309 

320 

289 

*Figures  not  available. 

The  total  production  for  any  year  may  be  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  average  yield  per  acre  by  the  total  acreage  reported  in  any 
county,     Production  in  bales  for  1925  and  1926  was  as  follows: 

TABLE  Vll 


Counties 

1925 

1926 

12,167 

813 

2,039 

11,006 

12,956 

733 

4,070 

13  ,899 

Columbus  .--  -. .  . 

Duplin...  

2,686 

2,176 

38,840 

3,345 
2,758 
37,412 

Pender...  

Total 

69  ,727 

75 ,173 
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Marketing  of  Cotton 

The  greater  part  of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  Wilmington  area 
is  marketed  through  Alexander  Sprunt  &  Sons,  Inc.,  located  in 
Wilmington.  Cotton  exports  from  the  port  of  Wilmington  for 
1926  totaled  29,157  tons  valued  at  $8,163,960.  Cotton  is  the  only 
outstanding  export  from  the  port.  For  the  period  1914  to  1923 
it  comprised  88  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.2  In  192G  it  was 
the  sole  export.  It  originates  mainly  in  the  local  territory  al- 
though a  portion  is  brought  in  from  the  northern  part  of  South 
Carolina.  The  cotton  is  graded  and  baled  at  Wilmington  and 
shipped  out  in  cargo  lots.  Occasionally  a  small  shipment  is  sent 
to  1aV\v  York  via  The  Clyde  Line  for  reshipment  to  foreign  ports. 
Studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  in  1921  show  that  all  cotton  exported  from  Wilming- 
ton goes  to  Europe.  Italy  and  Germany  receive  the  largest  amount. 
The  remainder  is  divided  among  England,  France,  and  Spain. 

COTTON  EXPORTS  FROM  WILMINGTON  IN  SHORT  TONS  1914-1923  3 

1911  23,209  Tons  1919  36,911  Tons 

1915  72,271  Tons  1920  23,384  Tons 

1916  32,542  Tons  1921  26,675  Tons 

1917  11,239   Tons  1922  24,394  Tons 

1918  7,125  Tons  1923  24,675  Tons 

CORN 

Corn  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a  leading  field  crop  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  As  shown  in  the  table  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter,  corn  ranked  first  in  the  Wilmington  area  in  1926 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  and 
third  in  the  total  value  of  the  product.  A  large  part  of  this  terri- 
tory is  first-class  corn  land.  The  light  soils  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
are  well  adapted  to  corn  farming  if  supplied  with  sufficient  humus. 
This  is  best  furnished  by  planting  crimson  clover,  cow  peas,  vel- 
vet beans,  soybeans,  rye,  or  vetch  and  plowing  it  under  as  green 
manure.     The  development  of  the  livestock  industry  in  this  sec- 


2  War    Department,    Corps    of    Engineers.    U.    S.    Army    and    U.    S.    Shipping    Board 
Port  Series,   Number  Nine — "The  Ports  of   Charleston,    S.   C,    and  Wilmington,   N.   C." 
s  Ibid. 
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tion  lias  aided  in  enriching  the  soil  for  corn  through  the  use  of 
barnyard  manure. 

Table  VIII  shows  the  importance  of  corn  farming  in  this  region. 

The  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  in  the  Wilmington  area  in 
1926  was  20  bushels.  It  is  stated  that  many  corn  farmers  in  this 
section  have  in  the  past  made  the  mistake  of  selling  their  corn  as 
a  cash  crop  rather  than  converting  it  into  pork.  Extensive  studies 
conducted  by  the  Animal  Industry  Division  of  the  j^orth  Carolina 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  show  that  the  re- 
turn per  acre  of  corn  is  much  greater  when  the  latter  method  is 
followed.4  Eor  example,  during  1925  hogs  properly  fed  and  sold 
at  the  right  time  brought  an  average  price  of  $13.00  and  returned 
$2.15  per  bushel  for  the  corn  consumed.  Corn  at  that  time  sold 
for  around  $1.00  per  bushel  (December  1,  1925,  price,  according 
to  figures  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  $1.10 
per  bushel.)  The  average  return  per  bushel  of  corn  consumed,  as 
shown  by  feeding  demonstrations  conducted  in  17  counties  during 
1926,  was  $2.06.  A  total  of  4,691  hogs  were  fed  and  marketed  un- 
der the  careful  supervision  of  the  county  agricultural  agents.  The 
average  market  price  of  corn  during  the  period  was  only  96  cents 
per  bushel.  Hence  a  farmer  received  $1.10  more  per  bushel  for 
his  corn  where  he  fed  it  to  hogs. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  encouraging  the  raising  of  hogs  in  the  Wilmington  District. 
That  its  efforts  have  met  with  success  in  this  part  of  the  state  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  quotation  from  a  report  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Gaither,  District  Agricultural  Agent : 

In  1922  the  first  hog  feeding  demonstration  in  which  hogs  were  fed 
for  the  commercial  market  was  conducted  in  Craven  County.  One 
carload  of  hogs  was  fed  and  marketed  cooperatively.  In  1926  this 
work  had  been  distributed  over  the  eighteen  counties  in  the 
Southeastern  District  and  during  the  year  one  hundred  and  five  cars 
of  this  class  of  hogs  were  fed  out  and  marketed  in  this  territory,  aver- 
aging about  $1,600  per  car.  These  hogs  paid  an  average  of  $2.00  per 
bushel  for  corn  which  cost  around  75  cents  per  bushel  to  produce.  At 
this  time  (February,  1927)  there  are  on  feed  for  the  March  and  April 
market  about  150  cars  of  hogs  which  are  making  about  the  same  rec- 
ord as   those   fed   during  1926. 

The  first  table  printed  below  shows  the  total  sales  of  fat  hogs 
from  the  Wilmington  District   in  1926.     The  second   table  shows 


4  See    Extension    Circular    No.    159,    March,    1926. 
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the  sales  for  a  part  of  1927.  Shipments  were  chiefly  to  the  Rich- 
mond and  Baltimore  markets.  The  White  Packing  Company  of 
Salisbury  N".  C,  bought  several  cars  of  demonstration  fed  hogs. 

TABLE  IX 
Agent's  Report  of  Total  Sales  op  Fat  Hogs,  1926 


County 


Number 
Owners 


Number 
Cars 


Number 
Hogs 


Total 
Weight 


Total 
Amount 
Sold  For 


Bladen 

Columbus 

Duplin 

Onslow 

Pender 

Sampson. 


261 
80 
616 
161 
600 
581 


47,770 
14  ,620 
78  ,600 
26 ,855 
94,480 
106  ,465 


i  ,559.39 


13,702.45 
3,835.86 
13,463.30 
14,497.06 


Sales  of  Fat  Hogs,  February  22  to  June  20,  1927 


County 


Bladen 

Brunswick 

Columbus 

Duplin 

New  Hanover_ 

Onslow 

Pender 

Sampson 


Number 
Owners 


29 
124 


66 
138 
70 


Number 
Cars 


Number 
Hogs 


563 

69 

161 

1  ,257 


1,050 

1,738 

416 


Total 
Weight 


111,455 
13 ,040 
29  ,695 

200,695 


174,110 

317,530 

74  ,645 


Total 
Amount 
Sold  For 


12,863.06 
1,570.36 
3,439.49 

22,003.15 


19,852.90 
38,370.15 
8,613.80 


TRUCK  AND  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 

The  trucking  industry  around  Wilmington  has  been  established 
since  1875.  The  region  from  Wilmington  to  Mount  Olive,  ap- 
proximately seventy-five  miles  north,  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
trucking  areas  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  espe- 
cially well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  truck  products  and  fruit.  The 
Norfolk  fine  sandy  loam  found  here  is  well  suited  for  cabbages  and 
lettuce  and  is  favorable  to  the  growing  of  all  plants  which  depend 
upon  their  foliage  or  fleshy  substance  for  their  commercial  value. 
The  great  strawberry  producing  section  was  developed  chiefly  upon 
Coxville  fine  sandy  loam  and  the  Coxville  sandy  loam. 

The  "quickness"  of  these  light  soils  and  the  early  average  date 
of  the  last  killing  frost   make  this  an  exceptionally  favorable  lo- 
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cality  for  all  kinds  of  early  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  growing 
season  is  approximately  250  days.,  that  is,  250  days  without  a  frost 
that  kills.  The  season  follows  closely  on  that  of  Florida  and  is 
some  weeks  in  advance  of  the  tidewater  regions  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  The  annual  rainfall  is  approximately  fifty  inches, 
well  distributed  through  the  year. 

Among  other  products  sent  to  northern  markets  in  carload  ship- 
ments are  cucumbers,  onions,  lettuce,  asparagus,  egg-plant,  rad- 
ishes, spinach,  squash,  sugar  corn,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish 
potatoes,  peppers,  English  peas,  beans,  beets,  cabbages,  and  cauli- 
flower. Twelve  hundred  and  thirty  carloads  of  strawberries  were 
shipped  from  this  section  in  1926.  This  crop  was  second  in  point 
of  the  number  of  carloads  shipped,  the  total  shipments  of  early 
Irish  potatoes  amounting  to  1,305  carloads. 

Almost  all  these  commodities  are  shipped  out  over  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad.  The  following  tables  (tables  X  and  XI 
show  carload  and  express  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from 


table  x 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shipments  in  Car  Lots  From  the  Wilmington  District  via  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  Seasons  1920  to  1926 


Commodity 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1920 

Strawberries...  .. .  .  . 

Cucumbers.  .. 

White  Potatoes 

1  ,230 

835 

1  .305 

491 

278 

309 

30 

89 

79 

56 

22 

1,627 

1.479 

1  ,165 

542 

363 

306 

94 

216 

103 

43 

14 

32 

5 

18 

13 

2 

2 

23 

1  ,965 

1  ,502 

1  ,684 

710 

496 

168 

93 

225 

101 

54 

24 

6 

1  ,600 
1  ,138 
914 
683 
276 
334 
165 
52 
38 
46 
3 

1  .018 
740 
912 
549 
277 
168 
91 
44 
68 
14 

481 
697 
652 
426 

90 
488 
313 

32 
8 

421 

489 

1  .001 

252 

121 

137 

187 

19 

13 

1 
13 

28 
1 

1 
3 

1 

15 

6 
5 
2 
2 
1 

2 
32 
12 

8 

4 
3 

7 
1 

6 
2 

1 

1 

8 

4 
1 

20 

54 

1 

16 

18 

.  2 

1 

4  .850 

6  .083 

7  ,090 

5  ,269 

3  ,893 

3,196 

2,658 
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the  Wilmington  District  1920  to  1926.  With  the  exception  of 
lettuce,  beans,  cucumbers,  peas,  carrots,  and  beets,  of  which  New 
Hanover  County  furnished  a  large  share,  the  other  vegetables 
shown  were  shipped  largely  from  Mount  Olive,  Calypso,  Faison, 
Warsaw,  Turkey,  Clinton,  Bowden,  Castle  Hayne,  and  Chadbourn. 
The  dewberry  and  huckleberry  shipments  were  made  largely  from 
Duplin,  Sampson,  and  Bladen  counties. 

TABLE  XI 

*Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shipments  by  Express  From  Wilmington  Section,  Seasons  1922  to 
1925,  and  for  Tent  Months  in  1926 


Commodity 

1922 
Packages 

1923 
Packages 

1924 
Packages 

1925 
Packages 

ToOct.31, 

1926 
Packages 

1  ,398 
33  .912 

560 
1,147 

658 
4  .551 

1,862 

30  ,944 

183 

279 

2,313 

1,462 

2,619 

35  ,852 

1,626 

1,219 

1,408 

6,623 

433 

16,363 

150 

6,384 

407 

104 

252 

12,101 

48  ,952 

32,336 

116,910 

457 

6,087 

4,439 

94 ,855 

934 

194 

13  ,243 

44  ,636 

609 

1,582 

Lettuce. ._ 

Radishes      

Spinach . „ 

43  ,555 

78 

115 

380 

1  ,869 

22,637 

2,505 

111 

1,299 

Turnips  . 

3,322 
177 

Peas .-       _       -   _  - 

36  ,G07 

24 ,604 

14,948 

59 

3,555 

160 

16,487 
244 

11,466 
700 

6,126 

770 

124 

85 

6,456 

74 ,603 

24  ,959 

88  ,522 

219 

8,817 

1,794 

67,116 

784 

283 

Dewberries 

4,095 
61 ,945 

2,530 
59  ,000 

5,622 
100,071 
13  ,359 
91 ,091 

16,345 
43  ,248 

5  ,805 

132,982 

1,245 

Okra 

2,414 

10 ,003 

2,795 

43  ,459 

209 

9,160 
5,901 

11,565 
537 

91,320 

157 

680 

Cucumbers _  __ 

18  ,475 
43  ,866 

13,311 
51 ,086 

9,450 

60,769 

102 

139 

12 ,054 
34  ,380 

148 

36 

98 

85 

117 

49 

3 

9 

38 

Total  packages  shipped 

286,431 

410,002 

429  ,580 

449,193 

409 ,527 

*The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Cardwell,  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent,  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad  Company,  for  statistics  printed  in  tables  X  and  XI. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

The  strawberry  crop  is  an  important  one  to  people  living  in  the 
Wilmington  District.  As  noted  above,  1,230  carloads  of  berries 
were  shipped  out  in  1926.  The  active  strawberry  season  lasts  for 
approximately  six  weeks.  Railroad  shipping  records  show  that 
the  first  carload  usually  is  shipped  out  about  the  middle  of  April 
and  the  last  carload  around  the  last  of  June.  Shipping  dates 
1922  to  1926  were  as  follows: 


First  Carload 

Last  Carload 

1922 

April  18 

June  27 

1923 

April  17 

June  29 

1924 

April  16 

June  26 

1925 

April  14 

June  28 

1926 

April  25 

June  10 

1927 

April     8 

Columbus,  Pender,  and  Duplin  are  the  largest  berry  producing 
counties.  Most  of  the  berries  grown  in  N*ew  Hanover  County 
are  sold  to  customers  living  in  Wilmington.  Seven  carloads,  how- 
ever, were  shipped  out  in  1926  from  Castle  Hayne,  near  Wilming- 
ton. Chadbourn  and  Wallace  are  two  of  the  largest  berry  markets 
in  the  section.  The  largest  shipments  of  berries  are  to  New  York. 
Transportation  facilities  have  been  so  systematized  that  berries 
picked  from  the  fields  in  the  morning  are  sold,  loaded  into  re- 
frigerator cars,  and  delivered  on  the  New  York  market  in  48 
hours.  The  largest  day's  shipment  on  record  from  the  Chadbourn 
market  was  160  carloads.  This  was  equivalent  to  36,000  crates 
containing  1,152,000  quarts  of  berries.  During  the  season  pick- 
ers are  brought  in  from  adjoining  counties  and  even  from  South 
Carolina  to  gather  the  crop.  Berries  are  picked  fresh  from  the 
fields  in  the  morning,  graded  at  the  packing  houses  on  the  larger 
farms,  and  filled  into  quart  containers.  These  containers  are  then 
packed  in  crates  and  taken  to  the  market  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chadbourn  market  opens  at  1 :30  p.m.  and  closes  at  5  p.m. 
Buyers  from  northern  firms  are  on  hand  to  bid  on  the  loads  of  ber- 
ries. Bids  are  based  on  telegraphic  reports  from  the  northern 
markets.     As  soon  as  a  load  of  berries  is  sold  it  is  delivered  to  the 
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refrigerator  cars.     In  the  Chadbourn   and   Wallace  markets  the 
sellers  receive  cash  for  their  product. 

The  table  which  follows  (Table  XII  shows  the  carload  shipments 
from  the  Wilmington  District,  1908  to  1916.  The  average  car- 
load of  berries  contains  226  crates  of  32  quarts  each.  From  1913 
to  1921  interest  in  the  growing  of  strawberries  declined.  Since 
1922  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation.  The  decrease  in  carload  shipments  in  1925  and  1926 
was  due  mainly  to  adverse  weather  conditions.  The  principal  load- 
ing points  at  present  are  Mount  Tabor,  Chadbourn,  Rocky  Point, 
Burgaw,  Wallace,  Teacheys  and  Rose  Hill.  Mount  Olive  formerly 
was  a  heavy  shipping  point  but  has  shipped  lightly  during  recent 


TABLE  XII 

*Carload  Shipments  of  Stbawbebbies  pbom  the  Wilmington  Distbict  via  Atlantic 

Coast  Line  Raileoad,  Seasons  1908  to  1926. 


1908 

1,095  cars 

1909 

1,316  cars 

1910 

1,570  cars 

1911 

1,204  cars 

1912 

1,375  cars 

1913 

960  cars 

1914 

785  cars 

1915 

934  cars 

1916 

703  cars 

1917 

705  cars 

1918 

607  cars 

1919 

459  cars 

1920 

421  cars 

1921 

481  cars 

1922 

1,018  cars 

1923 

1,600  cars 

1924 

1,965  cars 

1925 

1,627  cars 

1926 

1,230  cars 

*The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Cardwell,  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent,  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad  Company,  for  the  above  figures. 


COOPERATIVE  MARKETING  IN  THE  WILMINGTON 

AREA 

Wilmington  Cooperative  Truck  Growers  Association 

The  most  important  marketing  association  in  this  section  is  the 
Wilmington  Cooperative  Truck  Growers'  Association.  This  or- 
ganization takes  rank  with  the  leading  cooperative  marketing  as- 
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sociations  of  the  South.  It  is  ably  managed  and,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  has  been  outstandingly  successful.  The  association  was 
organized  in  1913.  The  first  year  only  twelve  carloads  of  pro- 
duce were  shipped  to  northern  markets.  From  this  small  begin- 
ning the  present  association  has  grown.  The  effort  has  always 
been  to  expand  in  a  conservative  manner.  The  importance  of  this 
organization  to  the  farmers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  statistics  of  carload  shipments  and 
gross  sales,  1921  to  1926. 

TABLE  XllI 


Year 

X umber  of  Carloads  Shipped 

Gross  Sales 

1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
192(5 

273 
390 
486 
492 
372 
350  (approximately) 

$211,426 
231 ,416 
464,102 
264,165 
265 ,793 

Shipments  fell  off  somewhat  in  1925  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Association  undertook  the  grading  of  products  in  that  year.  Grad- 
ing was  discontinued  in  January,  1927.  From  1921  to  1921 
practically  all  of  the  shipments  wore  to  Philadelphia  and  Yew 
York.  In  1925  and  1926  shipments  were  made  to  approximately 
seventeen  northern  markets.  The  principal  markets  served  dur- 
ing those  years  were  as  follows : 


!Yew  York,  Y.  Y. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
Oneonta,  Y.  Y. 
Hazleton,    Pa. 
Binghamton,  Y 


Bridgeport,    Conn. 
Yewark,  Y.  J. 
Jersey  City,  Y.  J. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Yew  Haven,  Conn. 
Rochester,   Y.   Y. 
Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


V. 


The   association    in    1926   shipped    seventeen    different   kinds   of 
farm   produce.     The  products  shipped  were: 
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Lettuce 

Carrots 

Snap  beans 

Cabbages 

Lima  beans 

Beets 

Corn   (green,  sweet) 

Squash 

Cauliflower 

Tomatoes 

Irish  potatoes 

Peas 

Sweet  potatoes 

Peppers 

Slicing   cucumbers  Spinach 

Cucumbers  for  pickles 

Organization 

There  are  at  present  212  members  in  the  Wilmington  Coopera- 
tive Truck  Growers'  Association.  It  has  branches  in  four  coun- 
ties :  New  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Columbus,  and  Pender.  The 
parent  organization  is  made  up  of  ten  local  organizations — five  in 
Brunswick  County,  three  in  New  Hanover  County,  one  at  Chad- 
bourn  in  Columbus  County,  and  one  at  Rocky  Point  in  Pender 
County.  Each  local  organization  has  its  own  officers.  The  au- 
thority of  the  parent  organization  is  vested  in  a  board  of  directors 
elected  by  members  of  the  local  organizations.  Each  local  unit  is 
allowed  one  director  for  every  "twenty  members  or  fraction  there- 
of." Thus,  a  local  having  twenty-five  members  is  represented  by 
two  directors.  The  individual  members  of  a  "local"  deal  only 
through  their  director  or  directors. 

Only  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  farming  are  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  local  units.  When  admitted  to  membership 
in  a  local,  a  farmer  takes  out  one  share  of  common  stock  in  the 
parent  organization  for  which  he  pays  $5.00.  He  cannot  purchase 
more  than  one  share.  Each  member  gets  one  vote  and  only  one 
\ote.  Overhead  expenses  of  the  parent  association  are  met  by  fees 
charged  shippers  on  a  per  package  basis.  Dues  of  $1.00  per  year 
are  paid  in  most  of  the  local  units. 

The  Wilmington  Cooperative  Truck  Growers'  Association  at 
present  has  fifteen  directors.  A  president  and  secretary-treasurer 
are  elected  by  them  annually.  Mr.  L.  M.  Johnson  is  the  presi- 
dent of  this  association  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Montgomery  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Tlie  directors  hold  monthly  meetings.  Once  each  year  a  general 
meeting  of  all  stockholders  is  held.  Policies  for  the  Association 
and  plans  for  the  coming  year  are  discussed. 

Selling  Methods 

At  the  shipping  point  of  each  local  unit,  the  produce  is  as- 
sembled under  the  direction  of  a  Loading  Master  who  is  responsible 
to  the  manager  of  the  Cooperative  Association,  although  in  most 
cases  he  is  selected  by  the  members  of  the  local  which  he  represents. 
Usually  each  local  has  its  own  cars.  Invoices  are  sent  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  Association  and  all  claims  for  damages  are  handled 
through  his  office. 

The  Wilmington  Cooperative  Truck  Growers'  Association  is  a 
member  of  the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers'  Association, 
a  sales  organization  for  independent  cooperative  associations 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  made  up  of  vegetable  and 
fruit  growers.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  directors,  each  inde- 
pendent cooperative  association  having  a  director  on  the  board 
of  the  federated  organization.  The  federated  organization  acts 
in  the  capacity  of  a  jobber  or  commission  house.  The  proceeds  of 
each  sale,  however,  are  sent  direct  to  the  grower  of  the  produce  and 
hot  to  the  office  of  the  Manager  of  the  Wilmington  Truck  Growers' 
Association. 

For  several  years  all  of  the  produce  sold  by  members  of  the 
Wilmington  Cooperative  Truck  Growers'  Association  was  shipped 
through  the  Federated  Association.  At  present  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  produce  is  sold  through  this  organization  and  40  per  cent 
through  independent  commission  men.  The  Federated  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Growers'  Association  has  representatives  in  all  the 
larger  markets. 

At  present  the  individual  growers  cooperate  only  in  loading  the 
cars.  When  the  car  is  consigned  to  a  commission  man,  each  grow- 
er's produce  is  sold  on  its  own  merits  according  to  the  grade,  and 
he  receives  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  direct  from  the  commission  man. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  Wilmington  Cooperative  Truck 
Growers'  Association  for  two  years  performed  the  grading  function. 
It  was  not  a  success.  The  members  in  many  instances  became  dis- 
satisfied because  their  produce  did  not  receive  the  grade  or  rating 
that  they  thought  it  deserved.     The  problem  of  grading  was  made 
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especially  difficult  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Association  did  not 
have  a  central  packing  plant.  While  some  consideration  was  given 
to  the  erection  of  a  packing  plant,  it  was  not  thought  to  be  a  feas- 
ible undertaking  at  the  time  and  hence  grading  was  discontinued. 
In  general  the  grading  function  can  be  carried  out  successfully  by 
a  produce  association  only  when  all  the  grading  is  handled  by  the 
same  group  of  men  and  these  employees  are  carefully  trained.  A 
large  amount  of  equipment  is  needed  also. 

Buying  Functions 

The  Wilmington  Cooperative  Truck  Growers'  Association  buys 
cooperatively  for  its  members  baskets  and  containers,  seed,  ferti- 
lizer, lime,  tile,  and  in  general,  every  kind  of  farm  supplies  for 
which  there  is  demand  for  carload  lots.  Purchases  of  supplies 
total  from  $120,000  to  $135,000  annually.  Hundreds  of  dollars 
are  saved  the  growers  each  year  through  cooperative  buying. 
Higher  quality  merchandise  is  secured.  In  order  to  get  the  best 
quality  obtainable  a  plan  was  perfected  whereby  all  seeds  are 
grown  under  contract  by  reliable  seed  companies. 

When  purchases  are  made  through  the  Association  each  member 
pays  the  wholesale  price  plus  10  per  cent  to  cover  overhead 
charges.  A  questionnaire  is  sent  out  to  members  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  in  order  to  get  an  estimate  of  their  needs. 

Independent  Cooperative  Association 

The  truck  growers  in  Bladen  County  have  their  own  coopera- 
tive association,  composed  of  approximately  90  members.  The 
Robeson  County  growers  also  have  an  independent  organization 
with  headquarters  at  Fairmont.  This  association  has  about  100 
members.  Both  of  these  independent  associations  cooperate  with 
the  Wilmington  Cooperative  Truck  Growers'  Association  and  in 
many  respects  are  the  same  as  subsidiaries.  They  are  not  repre- 
sented on  the  Board  of  Directors.  Since  they  are  located  at  some 
distance  from  Wilmington  it  was  thought  advisable  for  them  to 
have  independent  organizations.  They  ship  produce  through  the 
Wilmington  association  and  buy  supplies  and  seeds  through  it. 
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Castle  Hayne  Growers'  Association 

The  Castle  Hayne  Growers'  Association  was  formed  two  years 
ago  and  at  present  has  approximately  50  members,  most  of  whom 
live  in  the  Castle  Hayne  settlement. 

This  association  was  formed  largely  by  former  members  of  the 
Wilmington  Cooperative  Truck  Growers'  Association  who  pre- 
ferred to  deal  with  commission  men  rather  than  to  sell  their  pro- 
duce cooperatively  through  the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association. 

They  also  objected  to  grading  by  the  Association.  It  is  stated 
that  this  association  at  present  does  no  grading  and  sells  solely 
through  commission  men. 

BULB  INDUSTRY 

The  growing  of  bulbs  is  rapidly  assuming  an  important  place 
in  the  Wilmington  section.  The  growth  of  this  industry  has  been 
due  in  part  to  the  government  embargo  placed  upon  the  importation 
of  certain  types  of  foreign  bulbs  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  plant  diseases. 

It  was  stated  that  in  the  spring  of  1926  more  than  10,000  nar- 
cissus, canna,  jonquil,  and  other  blossoms  were  shipped  to  North- 
ern markets.  The  flowers  are  picked  and  tied  in  bunches  of  12 
to  25  blossoms.  The  majority  of  the  bulbs  are  grown  by  Holland- 
ers living  in  the  vicinity  of  Castel  Hayne,  ten  miles  north  of 
Wilmington.  The  soil  there  is  especially  well  adapted  to  bulb 
growing  and  these  farmers  are  experienced  in  this  variety  of  hor- 
ticulture. Mr.  E.  I.  Tinga,  a  Hollander  and  a  specialist  in 
nursery  work,  is  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  bulbs  in  this  section. 
He  has  one  of  the  finest  small  farms  that  the  writer  has  ever  seen. 

THE  MacRAE   FARM  SETTLEMENTS 

The  section  on  agriculture  would  be  incomplete  without  men- 
tion of  the  land  colonization  projects  of  Mr.  Hugh  MacRae.  These 
demonstration  farm  colonies  have  attracted  nation-wide  attention. 
The  reader  is  doubtless  already  familiar  with  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished.  Articles  describing  the  colonies  in  detail  have 
appeared  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 
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Approximately  5,000  acres  of  land  are  already  under  cultivation 
in  the  settlements.  In  addition,  Mr.  MacRae  operates  a  500-acre 
farm  known  as  "Invershiel"  as  a  demonstration  and  experimental 
farm.  On  this  big  farm  he  raises  beef  cattle,  experiments  in 
pastures,  builds  up  the  soils,  operates  a  commercial  dairy,  and 
does  tractor  farming.  He  wishes  to  demonstrate  two  things  : 
First,  that  methods  of  scientific  farming  pay;  and,  second,  that 
large  tracts  of  unimproved  land  can  be  converted  into  intensive 
farming  areas. 

This  farm  is  unusual  in  that  the  soil  is  kept  in  practically  con- 
tinuous productive  use  the  year  round.  Each  field  grows  each 
year  three  crops,  two  of  them  legumes.  Mr.  MacRae's  crop  scheme 
for  year  round  profitable  farming  is  presented  below. 

Crop  Scheme  for  Invershiel 

1.  In  September,  October,  or  the  first  part  of  November,  sow 
with  Abruzzi  rye  or  oats,  either  bur  clover,  annual  melilotus  or 
black  medic. 

2.  After  harvesting  this  small  grain-legume  crop  in  May  and 
June  of  the  following  year,  immediately  plow  the  fields  and  plant 
or  sow  soybeans  and  clover  or  hay. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  soybeans  can  be  harvested  during  the  months 
of  September  and  October  disk  the  land  and  again  sow  small  grain 
with  bur  clover,  annual  melilotus  or  black  medic. 

4.  Maintain  the  quality  of  seed  oats  and  rye  by  growing  only 
seed  from  Coker's  "pedigreed"  varieties. 

5.  Prepare  the  land  carefully  for  each  crop,  using  sufficient 
lime  and  acid  phosphate  to  insure  good  yields.  Also  take  special 
care  in  proper  inoculation  of  fields  on  which  certain  legumes  are 
sown  for  the  first  time. 

G.     Increase  soil  fertility  by 

(a)  Plowing  under   one  legume   crop   on   one-third    of 

the  fields  each  year. 

(b)  Spreading  manure  from  the  dairy  and  feeding  lots, 
during  January  and  February,  on  one-third  of  the 
fields. 
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(c)  Fertilizing  with  acid  phosphate  or  ground  phosphate 
rock  approximately  one-third  of  the  area  under  cul- 
tivation each  year. 

(d)  Spreading  marl  every  third  year  on  fields  from 
which  legumes  are  regularly  harvested. 

7.  Maintain  a  supply  of  dependable  labor  by  paying  good 
wages  and  by  employing  one-half  of  the  number  of  laborers  re- 
quired on  a  salary  payable  semi-monthly.  Estimate  that  every 
$2.00  paid  out  in  wages  should  show  up  later  in  $5.00  market 
value  of  products. 

8.  Market  all  hay,  stover  and  ensilage  through  the  dairy  or 
through  feeding  the  beef  cattle. 

Farm  Colonies 

The  chief  demonstration  farm  colonies  are  at  St.  Helena  and 
Castle  Hayne.  There  are  other  communities  at  Van  Eden,  Delco 
and  Artesia.  Each  community  was  first  settled  with  highly  skilled 
farmers  of  a  distinct  nationality :  Italians  at  St.  Helena,  Dutch 
at  Castle  Hayne,  and  Hungarians  in  other  settlements.  JSTow  col- 
onists are  mixed  and  each  settlement  contains  several  different 
nationalities.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  are  to  be  found 
Belgians,  Germans,  Danes,  Poles,  Slovaks,  Bulgars,  French,  Aus- 
trians,  and  Russians.  The  chief  value  of  having  so  many  nation- 
alities represented  is  that  each  has  some  one  thing  that  he  can  con- 
tribute to  better  farming  in  the  community.  The  successes  and 
failures  of  the  settlers  are  the  common  knowledge  of  the  entire 
community.  Native  Americans  have  come  into  the  settlements 
and  the  land  adjoining  them  is  being  developed  by  the  same  system 
of  scientific  farming  as  that  used  in  the  settlement  itself. 

Most  of  the  farms  are  of  ten  acres  or  less.  Two  and  often  three 
crops  a  year  are  raised  on  the  same  land.  The  figures  below  show 
cash  returns  per  acre  for  one  year  on  a  small  farm  in  one  of  the 
settlements. 

Lettuce,  $600;  strawberries,  $200;  beets,  $200;  cauliflower, 
$500;  snap  beans,  $250;  cucumbers,  $275;  cantaloupes,  $200;  rad- 
ishes, $75;  onions,  $120;  peppers,  $150;  egg  plant,  $750;  carrots, 
$75;  cabbage,  $150;  spinach,  $150;  turnips,  $150;  tomatoes,  $125; 
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asparagus,  $750;  English  peas,  $150;  Irish,  potatoes,  $175;  sweet 
potatoes,  $125. 

Influence  of  the  Colonies 

That  these  demonstration  farm  communities  have  been  of 
great  importance  in  the  development  of  scientific  method  of  farm- 
ing in  the  Wilmington  area  is  clearly  evident  to  any  one  who 
studies  the  agricultural  situation.  People  living  in  these  com- 
munities are  happy  and  prosperous.  They  have  changed  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  the  section  where  they  are  located.  Their 
influence,  moreover,  has  been  felt  far  beyond  the  boundary  of  this 
area.  Agricultural  leaders  in  other  states  have  profited  by  these 
practical  demonstrations  of  successful  scientific  farming.  Farm 
colonization  of  this  kind  is  no  longer  in  the  experimental  stage. 
At  the  time  that  this  article  was  written  it  was  reported  that 
similar  colonization  projects  were  to  be  undertaken  in  the  near 
future  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  in  both  South  Carolina 
and  Florida. 

SUMMARY  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

The  rich  farming  country  around  Wilmington  has  not  been 
fully  developed.  There  is  much  desirable  land  that  is  not  even 
under  cultivation.  The  soil  in  this  section  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
is  fertile  and  productive.  The  mild  climate,  the  long  growing 
season,  the  abundance  of  rainfall  fairly  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  year,  make  this  region  a  favorable  one  for  farmers  who 
wish  to  engage  either  in  general  farming  or  in  truck  farming. 
Because  of  the  long  growing  season  two  and  sometimes  three 
crops  can  be  grown  on  the  same  land  in  a  single  year. 

This  section,  moreover,  should  be  attractive  to  those 
interested  in  the  live  stock  industry.  As  noted  elsewhere,  the 
production  of  hogs  and  cattle  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  supply 
of  dairy  products  at  present,  however,  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
The  city  of  Wilmington  is  supplied  by  43  dairies.  The  average 
amount  of  milk  sold  daily  in  Wilmington  from  these  dairies  is 
only  1,908  gallons  according  to  records  kept  over  a  long  period 
of  time  by  the  District  Agricultural  Agent.  This  is  less  than  one- 
half  pint  of  milk  per  person  per  day. 
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The  writer  is  led  to  conclude  that  "Wilmington  merchants  have 
not  recognized  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  this  section.  If  the 
farmers  in  the  surrounding  territory  are  prosperous  they  will  be 
in  position  to  purchase  larger  quantities  of  merchandise  and  their 
success  will  be  reflected  in  increased  sales  in  all  of  Wilming- 
ton's retail  stores.  It  is  to  the  direct  interest,  therefore,  of  busi- 
ness men  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  in  developing  this  agricul- 
tural district.  Farmers  should  be  encouraged,  moreover,  to  trade 
in  Wilmington.  The  further  development  of  Wilmington  as  a 
marketing  center  for  the  hinterland  would  attract  the  farm  trade 
and  increase  the  business  of  every  retailer. 

Wilmington  should  logically  be  a  marketing  center  for  produce 
because  of  its  location  in  the  trucking  district.  Business  men  in 
several  of  the  smaller  towns  nearby  have  in  the  past  taken  aggres- 
sive steps  in  establishing  strawberry  markets  in  their  towns  and 
they  have  been  amply  repaid  for  their  expense  and  labor.  Serious 
consideration  should  be  given  by  business  men  of  the  city  to  the 
problem  of  how  to  make  Wilmington  a  greater  marketing  center 
for  agricultural  products. 

It  is  recommended  that  active  steps  be  taken  by  organizations 
already  existing,  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Wilmington  Merchants'  Association,  to  bring  about  closer  coopera- 
tion between  merchants  and  farmers. 
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While  Wilmington  is  a  busy  port  and  manufacturing  and  industrial 
center,  sport  lovers  find,  after  the  day's  work  is  over,  many  opportuni- 
ties for  recreation  and  amusement  on  its  sounds,  rivers,  and  lakes. 


CHAPTER  III 

WILMINGTON'S  RETAIL  AND 
WHOLESALE  MARKETS 

By  Malcolm  D.  Taylor 
Associate  Professor  of  Sales  Relations 

THE  RETAIL  SITUATION 
Retail  Trading  Area 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  define  absolutely  the  limits  of  the 
territory  served  by  Wilmington  retailers.  In  general,  based  on 
information  obtained  from  local  merchants,  the  retail  shopping 
or  trading  area  includes  the  following  counties :  ]STew  Hanover, 
Bladen,  Brunswick,  Pender,  Columbus,  Onslow,  and  parts  of  Dup- 
lin, Robeson,  and  Sampson.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  195,300 
people  living  in  this  trading  area.  The  number  of  income  tax 
returns  reported  from  this  area  in  1922  was  approximately  4,600 
as  compared  with  3,415  for  the  city  of  Wilmington.     The  popula- 

TABLE  XIV 
Population  and  Income  Tax  Returns — Wilmington's  Trading  Area 


County 

Population 
in  1920 

Income  Tax 
Returns  1922 

Population  Per  In- 
come Tax  Return 

40  ,620 
19,761 
14,867 
14  ,788 
30,124 
14,703 

3,430 
80 
80 
60 
330 
70 

12 

Bladen.      ._ 

Brunswick.  . 

246 
185 
245 

Columbus 

92 
210 

Total        - 

134  ,863 

4,050 

33 

Duplin 

Robeson 

30 ,223 
54 ,674 
36 ,002 

260 
640 
200 

116 

85 
180 

Total 

120,899 

1,100 

109 

One-half  of  above  Total 

60 ,449 

550 

109 

Wilmington's  Trading  Area_ 

195,312 

4,600 

42 
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tion  per  income  tax  return  for  the  entire  area  was  42  and  for 
Wilmington  10.  The  population  per  income  tax  returns  for  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  was  44. 

The  population  in  1920  and  income  tax  returns  in  1922  are 
shown  by  counties  in  table  XIY.  It  was  thought  that  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  people  living  in  Duplin,  Robeson,  and 
Sampson  counties  could  properly  be  included  in  Wilmington's 
trading  area.  The  estimated  figures  given  above  were  arrived  at 
on  that  basis. 

Competition 

Wilmington  merchants  are  in  direct  competition  for  the  trade 
in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  area  indicated  with  retailers  in  Golds- 
boro  to  the  north,  Fayetteville  to  the  northwest,  and  Kinston  to 
the  northeast.  There  is  little  competition  to  the  south.  The 
manager  of  one  of  the  department  stores  stated  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  competition  of  Charlotte  was  felt  in  the  west,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lumberton.  Because  of  the  excellent  hard-surfaced 
road  leading  to  the  state  capital,  the  competition  of  Raleigh  is  felt 
to  some  extent  throughout  the  entire  district.  There  are  many  in- 
dications that  this  competition  will  become  more  intense  in  the 
future.  It  is  thought  that  it  can  be  met  to  best  advantage  by 
Wilmington  merchants  through  the  service  which  they  render  to 
customers.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  retail  competition  to- 
day is  becoming  more  and  more  a  competition  of  service. 

It  is  suggested  that  more  attention  be  paid  by  Wilmington 
merchants  to  advertising  as  a  means  of  meeting  competition.  The 
writer  has  closely  followed  the  advertising  appearing  in  the  Wil- 
mington papers  during  the  past  several  months.  In  general,  the 
advertisements  have  been  good  both  in  layout  and  copy.  The 
writer's  chief  criticisms  are  that  the  selling  appeals  used  by  some 
retailers  were  too  general,  many  of  the  advertisements  themselves 
were  unattractive,  and  often  no  definite  reasons  were  given  why  a 
customer  should  patronize  the  store  doing  the  advertising. 

Most  of  the  window  displays  of  Wilmington  merchants  were  at- 
tractive. A  few  of  the  windows  however  appeared  to  be  over- 
crowded and  bargain  prices  were  featured  too  often.  Overcrowd- 
ing of  windows  with  cheap  merchandise  tends  to  cheapen  a  store. 
Good  window  displays  should  raise  the  prestige  of  the  store  and 
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not  lower  it.  A  good  window  display  must  be  well  balanced  and 
properly  focused;  it  must  have  unity;  correct  use  should  be  made 
of  colors,  and  it  should  have  a  logical  and  pleasing  arrangement 
of  its  parts.  A  window  decorator  should  attempt  to  make  his 
display  harmonious  and  distinctive.  The  display  should  reflect 
the  character  of  the  store.  The  store  with  attractive,  well-planned 
windows  is  bound  to  attract  customers. 

Wilmington  is  well  situated  to  serve  the  needs  of  people  in  its 
vicinity.  It  is  the  center  of  a  large  agricultural  area,  to  which 
it  is  readily  accessible.  It  is  the  terminus  of  several  important 
state  highways :  Number  20,  leading  to  Charlotte  and  Asheville 
and  thence  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee ;  Number  30  and  Number  40, 
leading  into  Virginia ;  and  Number  60,  leading  to  Greensboro  and 
Winston-Salem  and  thence  to  Tennessee.  It  is  an  important 
point  on  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Highway,  which  bears  the  designa- 
tion Federal  Route  17  from  the  North  via  Norfolk  to  Wilmington 
and  Federal  Route  17-1  from  Richmond  to  Wilmington. 

Retail  Shopping  Section 

The  retail  section  of  Wilmington  extends  approximately  eight 
blocks  on  Front  street,  three  blocks  on  Princess  street,  two  blocks 
on  Dock  street,  five  blocks  on  Second  street,  four  blocks  on  Third 
street,  seven  blocks  on  Castle  street,  ten  blocks  on  North  Fourth 
street,  and  three  blocks  on  Nixon  street.  Front  street  is  the  most 
important  shopping  section.  The  best  department  and  specialty 
stores  are  located  there. 

Number  of  Retail  Outlets 

In  classifying  stores  according  to  type,  the  investigator  faces 
many  problems.  Often  no  clearly  drawn  distinction  can  be  made 
between  stores  of  the  same  general  type.  A  general  store,  for 
example,  may  call  itself  a  department  store,  even  though  it  has 
no  distinct  departments.  On  the  other  hand,  a  highly  depart- 
mentalized store  may  prefer  to  be  known  as  a  specialty  store  be- 
cause it  sells  no  piece  goods.  Where  a  merchant  does  both  a  re- 
tail and  a  wholesale  business  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
his  store  should  be  classed  with  stores  of  other  retailers  or  with 
those  of  wholesalers.     There  are  unfortunately  no  generally  ac- 
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cepted  definitions  for  even  the  principal  trades,  and  no  official  cen- 
sus of  retail  stores  in  the  United  States  has  ever  been  undertaken. 

The  following  information  taken  from  the  Fourth  Edition  of 
Population  audits  Distribution,  compiled  by  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  shows  the  number  of  retail  stores  in  Wilmington  in 
1925.  The  count  was  made  especially  for  this  book  by  the  R.  L. 
Polk  Company,  publishers  of  city  directories.  Complete  defini- 
tions of  each  of  the  different  types  of  retail  stores  were  carefully 
drawn  up  so  that  there  would  be  no  confusion  or  duplication  in 
the  final  statistics.  In  the  absence  of  official  census  figures,  this 
listing  is  thought  to  be  reliable.5  Some  of  the  definitions  are,  of 
course,  open  to  criticism.  For  example,  the  definition  for  "De- 
partment Stores"  appears  to  be  too  broad.     It  includes  : 

1.  All  concerns  listed  as  "department  stores"  in  directories, 
credit  rating  books,  or  other  accepted  trade  sources. 

2.  A  few  large  general  stores  in  places  of  considerable  size, 
dealing  in  dry  goods,  house  furnishing  and  clothing  lines,  and  or- 
ganized on  a  distinct  departmental  basis. 

3.  Some  of  the  larger  general  stores  selling  within  a  specified 
price  range  (25c  to  $1.00  and  a  very  few  of  the  largest  5c  and  10c 
stores)  so  situated  as  to  justify  ranking  them  as  department  stores 
in  at  least  the  notion  and  sundry  lines. 

Retail  Outlets  in  Wilmington  in  1925 

Automobile  Supplies  3 

Automobile  Garages  2 

Automobile  Repair  Shops  16 

Shoe   Stores   9 

Cigarettes,  Cigars  &  Tobacco 7 

Confectionery 28 

Department  Stores 10 

Drug  Stores  20 

Dry   Goods 14 

Electrical    Supplies    3 

Furniture  Stores 16 

Grocery  and  Delicatessen .204 

5  Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  time  at  his  disposal  the  writer  did  not  at- 
tempt to  verify  the  count  of  retail  stores.  A  rough  check  was  made  by  using  the  city 
and  telephone  directories.  In  order  to  make  an  accurate  classification  it  would  be 
necessary  to  visit  each  store. 
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Hardware   8 

Jewelry  - 5 

Men's  Furnishing  16 

Sporting   Goods   3 

A  more  detailed  classification  of  retail  establishments  is  given 
in  the  Editor  and  Publisher  s  Market  Guide  for  1921 ,  page  195. 
It  is  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  guide  that  the  figures  were 
compiled  by  the  local  newspaper  men  in  the  cities  and  towns  sur- 
veyed on  special  forms  supplied  by  the  Editor  and  Publisher.  The 
definitions  of  the  types  of  stores  included  in  the  different  classifi- 
cations on  which  this  count  is  based  are  not  given : 

Retail  Outlets  in  Wilmington  in  1926 

Passenger  Automobile  Agencies  10 

Commercial  Automobile  Agencies....  4 

Automobile  Accessories  12 

Automobile  Tire  Agencies  8 

Bakers 4 

Cigar    Stores    (including    Hotels)..  12 

Confectioners    (including    Hotels) ..  25 

Druggists    22 

Dry   Goods    6 

Department  Stores  4 

Electrical    Supplies 3 

Florists    2 

Fruit  Stores  5 

Furniture  Stores  6 

Grocery    Stores    100 

Hardware 5 

Jewelry 5 

Meat   Markets 15 

Men's  Furnishings  10 

Men's    Clothing   8 

Millinery 4 

Musical   Instruments   and   Pianos  5 

Radio   Supplies 3 

Shoes  8 

Sporting  Goods  4 

Women's   Apparel 4 
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In  the  writer's  opinion,  there  are  only  three  stores  in  Wilming- 
ton that  can  he  strictly  classed  as  department  stores.  All  three 
are  branches  of  large  chains.  These  stores  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of  merchandise,  and  their  layout  is  modern  and  attractive. 
In  contrast  to  the  general  policy  followed  by  chain  stores  in  many 
cities,  complete  lines  of  nationally  advertised  merchandise  are 
offered  for  sale  here.  These  stores  are  ably  managed.  The  sales 
people  are  courteous  and  appear  to  have  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
merchandise  which  they  sell. 

Cooperation  among  Retailers 

The  merchants  of  Wilmington,  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion available,  do  not  cooperate  as  closely  as  retailers  in  many 
cities.  The  chief  form  of  cooperation  is  in  the  clearing  of  credit 
information.  An  organization  known  as  "The  Wilmington  Mer- 
chants' Association,  Inc."  exists  for  this  purpose.  It  has  approxi- 
mately 75  members. 

Effort  has  been  made  through  this  organization  to  improve  re- 
tail conditions  both  by  means  of  education  in  better  methods  of 
retailing  and  through  legislation  against  unfair  competition.  This 
organization  some  two  years  ago  sponsored  a  Merchants'  Better 
Business  Institute.  The  program  for  the  two-day  convention  was 
arranged  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.     Problems  of  interest  to  retailers  were  discussed. 

This  organization  has  aided  in  securing  state  legislation  favor- 
able to  retailers,  such  as  bad-check  laws.  It  also  has  been  in- 
fluential in  securing  the  passage  of  local  ordinances  tending  to 
prevent  unfair  competition.  For  example,  an  ordinance  was 
drafted  and  passed  to  place  a  tax  on  salesmen  who  sold  merchan- 
dise at  retail  from  the  hotels.  The  organization  has  been  instru- 
mental also  in  preventing  peddlers  from  operating  without  a  city 
license. 

Monthly  meetings  are  held  by  the  association.  Effort  has  been 
made  to  work  cooperatively  in  enlarging  the  trading  area  of 
Wilmington.  This  cooperation  has  usually  taken  the  form  of 
city  "dollar  clays,"  at  which  time  merchandise  is  offered  at  con- 
siderable saving  and  a  definite  effort  is  made  to  attract  country 
trade.  Two  such  events  are  ordinarily  held  each  year.  Many  re- 
tailers feel,  however,  that  this  plan  has  not  been  a  success. 
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Comparative  Statistical  Reports — A  Recommendation 

It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  Wilmington 
merchants  to  compare  their  operating  expense  figures  with  those 
of  merchants  in  similar  lines  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
This  can  be  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  organizations 
such  as  the  Harvard  University  Bureau  of  Business  Besarch  with- 
out revealing  any  confidential  information.  Published  figures 
are  expressed  as  "percentages  of  net  sales"  and  the  identity  of  co- 
operating firms  is  not  disclosed.  Individual  retailers  are  thus 
provided  with  reliable  standards  of  expense  by  which  they  can 
measure  their  own  results.  In  order  for  a  retailer  to  compare  his 
expense  figures  with  figures  of  merchants  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness in  other  cities,  it  is  desirable  for  him  to  follow  some  standard 
classification  of  accounts.  Valuable  accounting  assistance  is  given 
dealers  by  organizations  through  which  figures  are  exchanged. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  School  of  Commerce  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  near  future  will  undertake  similar  studies 
of  operating  costs  which  will  be  confined  to  merchants  operating  in 
North  Carolina.  State  studies  of  this  type  would  be  invaluable. 
They  probably  can  be  made  to  best  advantage  through  retail  or- 
ganizations already  existing,  such  as  the  State  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation.6 

THE  WHOLESALE  SITUATION 

Number  of  Wholesalers 
One  who  is  familiar  with  the  wholesale  situation  in  cities  in  the 
north  is  surprised  to  find  so  many  wholesale  establishments  in  a 
city  no  larger  than  Wilmington.  According  to  figures  published 
in  Population  and  its  Distribution  by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com- 
pany, Wilmington  has  eight  types  of  wholesale  concerns,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Grocery    Wholesalers    19 

Dry  Goods  Wholesalers  6 

Hardware  Wholesalers  4 

Drug  Wholesalers 4 

Sporting  Goods  Wholesalers  4 

8  The  writer  will  be  glad  to  furnish  further  information  regarding  comparisons 
of  costs  of  doing  business,  uniform  accounting  systems,  etc.  to  merchants  who  are  in- 
terested. He  can  be  reached  at  the  School  of  Commerce,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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Automobile  Supply  Wholesalers  1 

Confectionery  Wholesalers  1 

Men's  Furnishings  Wholesalers  1 

Just  as  in  the  retail  trade,  no  two  investigators  would  agree  on 
the  number  of  wholesale  establishments  of  a  particular  type  unless 
before  a  count  was  made  they  formulated  careful  definitions  set- 
ting forth  clearly  just  what  they  intended  to  include  in  each 
classification.  The  classification  given  in  the  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher's Market  Guide  for  1927  is  as  printed  below: 

Grocery    Wholesalers    10 

Meat  Wholesalers  6 

Fruit  Wholesalers 3 

Hardware  Wholesalers 4 

Dry  Goods  Wholesalers 6 

Miscellaneous  Lines  ....12 

Wholesale  Trading  Area 

The  wholesale  trading  area  is  more  extensive  than  the  retail 
trading  area.  Grocery  salesmen  cover  thoroughly  a  territory  the 
farthest  point  in  which  is  approximately  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Wilmington.  The  president  of  one  large  whole- 
sale firm  states  that  the  limits  of  the  territory  covered  by  his  sales- 
men are  as  follows :  Wilson  on  the  north,  New  Bern  to  the  north- 
east, Sanford  to  the  northwest,  and  Mullins,  South  Carolina,  to 
the  southwest.  Another  wholesaler  gives  as  the  limits  of  his  ter- 
ritory :  Goldsboro  on  the  north,  Jacksonville  and  Pollocksville 
on  the  northeast,  Hamlet  on  the  west,  and  Marion  and  Conway, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  south. 

Wholesale  grocery  companies  in  Wilmington  employ  from  1 
to  5  salesmen  each.  According  to  the  best  available  information, 
only  9  concerns  employ  more  than  one  salesman.  Of  these  nine 
companies,  one  employs  5  salesmen,  two  have  4  salesmen  each,  two 
employ  3  salesmen,  and  four  have  only  2  salesmen. 

An  interesting  study  of  wholesale  grocery  territories  in  the 
United  States  was  recently  completed  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce.7     The  boundaries  of  trading  areas  tribu- 


7  Atlas    of    Wholesale    Grocery    Territories    published    in    1927.      Government    Print- 
ing  Office,   Washington,    D.   C. 
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tary  to  183  major  ditsributing  centers  were  defined  and  designated 
on  state  maps.  The  number  of  retail  outlets  and  the  trading 
population  served  was  shown  for  each  distributing  center.  The 
retail  outlet  count  used  was  taken  in  1923,8  population  figures  were 
given  for  1920. 

In  this  study  wholesale  grocers  were  classed  as  "A"  "B"  and 
"C"  wholesalers.9  Complete  definitions  for  each  class  were  given. 
In  general,  class  "A"  wholesalers  were  those  who  operated  a  strictly 
wholesale  grocery  business,  while  classes  "B"  and  "C"  included 
companies  which  operated  as  both  wholesale  and  retail  institutions, 
cooperative  retail  organizations,  chain  store  buying  agencies,  cash 
and  carry,  and  mail  order  wholesalers.  For  detailed  definitions 
for  each  class  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Atlas. 

live  wholesale  trading  areas  are  shown  for  North  Carolina. 
Since  grocers  are  predominant  in  wholesale  lines  in  Wilmington, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  how  Wilmington  compares  with  other 
wholesale  centers  in  the  state. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  table  XV  that  Wilmington's  trad- 
ing area  contains  the  second  largest  trading  population  and  the 
largest  number  of  retail  outlets.  Wilmington  wholesalers  have 
more  competitors  than  wholesalers  located  in  the  other  centers. 
Charlotte  wholesalers,  however,  have  37  class  "A"  competitors  as 
compared  to  26  class  "A"  competitors  for  Wilmington  whole- 
salers. Competitors  classed  as  "A"  are  located  in  the  following 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Wilmington  territory : 

Beaufort    .... 1 

Morehead  City  1 

New    Bern 7 

Fayetteville  3 

Warsaw  1 

Kinston 3 

Marion,  (S.  C.) 1 

Bennettsville,    (S.    C.)    2 


8  See   the    Woman's   World   County  Handbook   on   National   Distribution,    1923.      The 
figures   used   were   taken   from   this   publication. 

9  Figures   were  compiled   from   the   Thomas  Register  of   Wholesale   Grocers  for   1925 
and   the   classification   used  in   this   register   was   followed. 
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Clio,  (S.  C.)  1 

Goldsboro 4 

Wilson  2 

Total  of  Wilmington's 

class    "A"    competitors 26 

The  size  of  Wilmington's  wholesale  grocery  area  as  given  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  slightly  larger  than  the  territory  in- 
dicated by  the  writer  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion.  Rigid 
boundary  lines,  of  course,  cannot  be  drawn. 

Territory  Covered  by   Hardware  Salesmen 

The  salesmen  of  the  hardware  wholesalers  cover  a  somewhat 
larger  area  than  that  noted  above  for  wholesale  grocers.  One 
hardware  wholesaler  stated  that  his  salesmen  traveled  north  as 
far  as  Weldon,  northwest  to  Greensboro,  and  South  to  Berkeley, 
S.  C.  Six  salesmen  were  employed  by  this  company.  It  was 
stated  by  several  hardware  wholesalers  that  the  area  covered  by 
the  hardware  salesmen  is  gradually  being  extended.  In  contrast 
to  this  policy  the  present  tendency  of  grocery  wholesalers  appears 
to  be  to  cover  a  small  territory  intensively  and  in  general  to  de- 
crease the  size  of  the  territory  covered. 

Shipping  Facilities 

Wilmington  is  favorably  situated  for  wholesalers  covering  east- 
ern North  Carolina  and  northern  South  Carolina.  Many  of  the 
products  are  shipped  to  Wilmington  wholesalers  at  a  considerable 
saving  via  the  Clyde  Line,  which  maintains  regular  weekly  sail- 
ings to  and  from  ]STew  York.  A  typical  incoming  cargo  for  a  Clyde 
Line  steamer  was  stated  by  the  manager  of  that  line  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Cotton  piece  goods,  miscellaneous  groceries,  hardware,  rice 
from  Texas  (reshipped  from  New  York),  sugar,  and  canned  goods. 
During  1926,  41,632,143  pounds  of  miscellaneous  groceries,  4,012,- 
342  pounds  of  dry  goods,  and  6,332,461  pounds  of  hardware  were  re- 
ceived by  Wilmington  wholesalers  via  the  Clyde  Line.10 

Once  or  twice  a  year  a  steamer  from  the  Pacific  coast  comes  to 
Wilmington  with  a  cargo  for  Avholesale  grocers.     A  typical  cargo 

10  Figures   were   furnished   by    Mr.    M.    M.    Riley,    local    manager    of    the    Clyde    Line. 
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for  such  a  steamer  was  that  carried  by  the  Stuart  Dollar  of  the 
Dollar  Steamship  Lines.  On  her  last  trip  to  Wilmington  in  De- 
cember, 1926,  the  cargo  included  dried  beans  in  bags  (1800  tons), 
dried  fruits,  dried  peas  in  bags,  Del  Monte  canned  fruits,  and 
canned  salmon  from  Seattle  and  Alaska. 

The  Influence  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway 

It  is  thought  that  the  extension  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
making  direct  connection  between  !N"ew  York  Harbor  and  Wilming- 
ton will  be  of  great  importance  to  wholesalers,  and  that  it  will 
reduce  rates  on  all  jobbing  lines.  In  the  Brief  of  the  Wilmington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  filed  at  the  Hearing  of  the  Extension  of 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway  from  Beaufort,  N".  C,  to  the  Cape 
Eear  River,  held  at  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Engineer,  De- 
cember 10,  1924,  it  was  stated  that: 

The  dominant  rate  making  influence  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports  is 
the  Erie  Canal,  which  terminates  properly  at  New  York  harbor.  The 
extension  of  the  waterway  from  New  York  to  a  South  Atlantic  deep 
seaport  would  have  the  effect  of  extending  the  Erie  Canal  influence  as 
far  as  the  southern  terminus,  which  would  be  reflected  in  the  entire 
rate  structure  between  Norfolk  and  Wilmington,  and  probably  would 
extend  to  all  South  Atlantic  ports.  The  reflection  of  the  New  York 
rate  to  ports  as  far  south  as  Norfolk  was  accomplished  before  the  In- 
tra-coastal  Canal  was  constructed  to  Beaufort,  but  this  adjustment 
was  due  to  the  rivalry  of  trunk  line  carriers  serving  the  North  At- 
lantic ports  south  of  New  York,  a  condition  which  did  not  exist  among 
the  rail  carriers  to  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  rate  differential  between  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic 
ports  was  created  and  has  ever  since  been  maintained. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to 
ignore  potential  water  competition  as  a  rate  making  influence,  which 
has  resulted  in  raising  rail  rates  to  tbe  South  Atlantic  ports  to  a  dry 
land  level.     .     .     . 

With  the  extension  of  the  waterway  to  the  Cape  Fear  River,  Wilming- 
ton would  be  in  position  to  avail  itself  of  water  rates  approximate  to, 
if  not  on  a  parity  with,  those  applying  at  North  Atlantic  ports.  Such 
a  situation  would  at  once  be  reflected  far  into  the  interior  of  the  State, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  low  water  rates  combined  with  intrastate 
rates  would  effect  a  considerable  reduction  through  Wilmington,  as 
against  either  the  present  scale  or  the  proposed  mileage  basis  now 
being  devised  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  South- 
eastern territory.     .     .     . 
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From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  intracoastal  waterway  is  the 
key  to  the  freight  rate  situation  of  the  South  Atlantic  ports;  that  to 
extend  the  waterway  to  the  Cape  Fear  River  is  the  initial  step  in  a  far- 
reaching  re-adjustment;  that  a  competitive  condition  created  at 
Wilmington  would  more  than  likely  be  reflected  to  other  South  At- 
lantic ports;  that  the  dry  land  system  now  applicable  and  to  be  made 
applicable  to  rail  rates  to  these  ports  would  be  modified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  actual  water  competition,  and  that  the  whole  South  Atlantic 
territory  would  eventually  profit  by  the  injection  of  this  new  element 
of  water  influence. 

Major  Oscar  O.  Kuentz,  District  Engineer,  in  his  examination 
report  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  on  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  from  Beaufort  to  the  Cape  Fear  river 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  where  shipments  were  made  by  water 
an  average  saving  of  about  $3.00  per  ton  on  transportation 
charges  as  compared  with  present  rail  rates  would  result  on  such 
products  as  flour,  sugar,  groceries,  canned  goods,  hardware,  and 
manufactured  products.  These  commodities  would  be  brought 
south  in  the  barges  that  had  gone  north  loaded  with  products  such 
as  lumber.  He  estimated  that  80  per  cent  of  the  northbound  lum- 
ber barges  would  return  loaded  either  with  the  products  mentioned 
above  or  with  products  such  as  coal,  cement,  fertilizer  materials, 
and  salt. 

In  his  "Survey  Report"  issued  February  8,  192611,  Major  Kuentz 
gave  a  tabulated  comparison  of  barge  rates  and  rail  rates  on  cer- 
tain commodities  shipped  from  New  York,  Norfolk,  and  Phila- 
delphia to  Wilmington.  The  portion  of  the  tables  which  deals 
with  wholesale  products  is  reproduced  below  : 

TABLE  XVI 
Through  Commerce  to  Wilmington 


Tons 
(esti- 
mated) 

Rate  per  Ton 

Differ- 
ence 

Commodity 

Rail 

Barge 

Saving 

151 ,800 
35  ,000 

182,324 

5.20 
7.00 

U.36H 
2.33 

2.40 

S        4.09 
2.87 

4.60 

$    621 ,000 

Sugar 

General  Merchandise  (canned  goods,  salt, 
matches  and  wholesaler's  heavy  corn- 

100.000 
839 ,000 

369,124 

SI  ,560 ,000 

11See69th  Congress,  First  Session — House  of  Representatives  Document  Number  450,  Pages 
14  and  26. 
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Summary  of  the  Wholesale  Situation 

That  Wilmington  has  too  many  wholesale  houses  for  the  pres- 
ent volume  of  business  must  be  clearly  evident  to  any  one  who 
makes  even  a  cursory  study  of  the  situation.  In  view  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  chain  grocery  stores,  it  would  appear  that 
four  or  five  strong  wholesale  houses  could  easily  handle  the  pres- 
ent grocery  business  in  this  territory.  It  is  believed  that  two  or 
three  hardware  wholesalers  could  cover  the  present  territory 
thoroughly  and  the  number  of  wholesalers  in  other  lines  probably 
could  be  reduced.  One  hears  on  all  sides  complaint  regarding 
the  severity  of  competition.  The  situation  here  probably  is  no 
worse  than  that  existing  in  many  southern  cities.  A  combina- 
tion of  several  small  firms  would  seem  to  be  highly  desirable  for 
all  concerned.  The  writer  recognizes,  however,  that  such  a  plan 
is  easy  to  suggest  but  very  difficult  to  put  into  execution. 

Just  what  effect  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  will  have  on  the 
wholesale  situation  cannot  be  determined  accurately  in  advance 
since  so  many  unknown  factors  are  involved  in  a  discussion  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived.  It  is  probable  that  transportation  rates 
will  be  considerably  decreased  both  because  of  low  water  rates  on 
wholesale  products  shipped  on  southbound  lumber  barges  and  be- 
cause of  a  reduction  in  rail  rates  brought  about  by  water  compe- 
tition. If  this  occurs  then  Wilmington  wholesalers  will  be  at 
some  advantage  as  compared  to  competitors  in  adjoining  territo- 
ries. They  may  be  in  a  position  then  to  extend  the  limits  of  their 
present  territories.  One  wholesale  grocer  predicted  that  the  size 
of  the  present  territory  would  be  doubled.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  although  possibly  not  so  favorably  located, 
Goldsboro  and  Raleigh  wholesalers  may  also  take  advantage  of 
the  rate  reductions  and  route  incoming  merchandise  through 
Wilmington. 

Wilmington  wholesalers  certainly  have  much  to  gain  from  the 
extension  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway.  They  will  at  least  be  in 
a  position  to  take  advantage  of  cheap  water  rates  on  merchandise 
from  northern  points.  It  is  believed  that  Wilmington,  because  of 
its  strategic  location,  should  become  the  leading  wholesale  center 
of  the  state. 
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Mention  should  be  made  here  also  of  the  probable  effects  on 
wholesale  business  of  deepening  and  widening  the  channel  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  although  this  topic  is  discussed  in  detail  else- 
where in  this  report.  If  the  river  channel  were  made  400  feet 
wide  and  30  feet  deep  (it  is  now  300  feet  wide  and  has  a  depth 
of  26  feet  at  mean  low  water),  it  is  probable  that  "Wilmington 
would  be  made  a  "port  of  call"  for  Pacific  coast  steamers.  What 
is  usually  termed  "the  western  conference"  rate  would  then  be  in 
effect  at  Wilmington.  The  rate  on  products  from  the  west  coast 
then  would  be  approximately  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  lower 
than  the  present  rate  which  prevails  because  of  irregular  and  in- 
frequent sailings.  Eor  example  the  present  rate  on  dried  beans 
is  55  cents  per  100  pounds.  This  rate  would  be  reduced  to  45 
cents  if  a  regular  freight  service  was  maintained  between  this  city 
and  the  Pacific  coast.12  Wholesalers  of  the  city  could  cooperate 
in  the  purchase  at  regular  intervals  of  ship  loads  of  products  from 
the  west  coast  such  as  salmon  and  canned  fruits. 

MOLASSES 

Since  the  American  Molasses  Company  is  primarily  a  "distri- 
butor" and,  in  many  respects,  performs  the  functions  usually  per- 
formed by  a  wholesaler,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  mention 
of  the  activities  of  this  company  in  connection  with  the  section 
on  wholesaling.  The  Wilmington  plant  is  one  of  5  plants  operated 
by  this  company.  The  other  plants  are  located  in  New  York,  Mon- 
treal, Boston,  and  New  Orleans.  Wilmington  has  been  cele- 
brated as  a  molasses  port  since  before  the  Civil  War.  The  United 
States  engineer's  figures  for  the  Port  of  Wilmington  show  a  busi- 
ness in  excess  of  $1,000,000  in  molasses  for  1925.  Imports  of  mo- 
lasses during  1926  amounted  to  $1,115,250. 

Imports  of  molasses,  in  short  tons,  1914  to  1923,  as  reported 
in  Port  Series  No.  9  issued  by  the  United  States  War  Department 
were  as  follows : 

1914 2,661  tons 

1915 ......1,081  tons 

1916.. 1,564  tons 

1917 940  tons 

12  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Poole,  Manager  of  the  Wilmington  Traffic 
Association,   for  the   information  on   water  rates. 
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1918 540  tons 

1919 ..1,4:28  tons 

1920 15,212  tons 

1921 2,200  tons 

1922 600  tons 

1923 678  tons 

The  facilities  of  the  American  Molasses  Company  at  Wilming- 
ton are  said  to  he  unexcelled  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  handling 
this  product.  The  company  has  extensive  warehouses  and  huge 
storage  tanks.  It  has  a  wharf  with  140  feet  frontage.  Steamers 
drawing  up  to  28  feet  of  water  can  he  accommodated  here.  The 
molasses  comes  from  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  where  old-fash- 
ioned molasses  is  still  to  he  found.  The  crude,  old-fashioned  method 
of  making  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  is  very  wasteful  from  the 
sugar-making  standpoint,  although  it  makes  the  finest  molasses  ob- 
tainable. This  molasses  is  said  to  be  sweeter  than  that  made  in  the 
United  States  and  therefore  its  use  is  more  economical. 

The  molasses  is  imported  in  puncheons  or  barrels  in  the  com- 
pany's own  ships  or  specially  chartered  schooners.  At  the  plant  it 
is  "aged  in  the  wood,"  usually  for  a  period  of  about  a  year  in  order 
to  enhance  the  flavor.  The  puncheons  are  then  emptied  into  large 
tanks  where  the  molasses  is  blended  and  graded.  The  molasses 
is  next  poured  into  new  barrels  and  shipped  to  the  company's  cus- 
tomers. 

The  grocery  grades  of  molasses  are  distributed  from  Wilming- 
ton throughout  the  southeast.  Shipments  go  to  the  following- 
states  :  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  parts  of  Florida.  A  large  part  is  sold  to  wholesale 
grocers,  who  in  turn  sell  the  product  under  their  own  private  brand 
names. 

The  company  itself  packs  one  grade  of  molasses  in  small  cans 
for  the  fancy  grocery  trade  under  the  brand  name  of  "Grandma's 
Molasses." 

A  large  quantity  of  crude  molasses  is  shipped  out  in  tank  cars 
to  points  in  the  South  and  Central  West.  This  is  sold  to  feed 
mills.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  used  in  making  many  pre- 
pared stock  foods. 


CHAPTER  IV 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND 

CONCLUSIONS 

By  Edward  J.  Woodhouse 

Wilmington  and  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  Region  possess^-iat  least 
four  great  natural  assets,  namely,  climate,  fertile  soil,  easy  access 
to  the  ocean  and  ample  sheltering  harbor,  and  great  length  of 
coast  line. 

Climate 

The  mean  annual  precipitation,  computed  from  the  Weather 
Bureau  records  for  36  years,  is  51.05  inches,  evenly  distributed 
among  all  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  The  mean  minimum  an- 
nual temperature,  computed  from  the  same  records  for  35  years,  is 
54.5°,  and  the  mean  maximum  annual  temperature  is  71.7°.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  63.1°.  For  seven  months  of  the  year 
(October  to  January,  both  inclusive)  the  daily  mean  temperature 
during  the  35  years  (1888-1923)  did  not  run  above  73°  or  below 
38°.  The  range  for  the  various  months  was  :  October,  73°  to  55.2°. 
November,  64.5°  to  45.8° ;  December,  57.6°  to  39°;  January, 
55.9°  to  38°;  February,  57.4°  to  39.4°;  March,  C4°  to  45.6°; 
April,  70.2°  to  52.2°.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a 
more  delightful  range  of  temperature  for  such  a  large  part  of 
the  year,  and  the  mean  maximum  temperature  has  not  during 
those  35  years  gone  higher  in  any  of  the  other  five,  warmer  months 
than  87.1°.  California,  Florida,  and  the  coast  and  islands  of 
South  Carolina  have  been  widely  advertised  as  fall,  winter  and 
spring  resorts  on  the  basis  of  climatic  advantages  at  least  no 
greater  than  these,  perhaps  in  some  characteristics  not  even  equal 
to  them.  The  figures  above  are  taken  from  the  Port  Series  No.  9 
bulletin,  on  the  ports  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Wilmington,  pre- 
pared by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the 
IT.  S.  War  Department  (pp.  104-5). 

Mr.  Taylor  has  dealt  in  his  chapter  on  the  agricultural  situation 
with  the  climatic  factors  of  that  situation,  but  it  seems  worth  while 
to  quote  (from  a  soil  survey  of  New  Hanover  County,  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1906)   two  observations  on  the  climate  of  this  region  : 
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The  location  of  New  Hanover  County  on  the  immediate  seacoast  ren- 
ders its  climate  mild  and  pleasant  throughout  most  of  the  year.  The 
Summers  are  long,  but  because  of  the  very  constant  sea  breeze  the  heat 
is  not  felt  to  the  extent  that  it  is  farther  inland.  With  the  exception  of 
brief  periods  of  low  temperature  the  Winters  are  mild.  Winds  from 
the  northeast  occasionally  cause  the  temperature  to  fall  to  15°,  and 
sometimes  as  low  as  8°  F.,  but  such  cold  spells  are  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. Light  snows  fall  occasionally,  but  soon  melt  and  disappear.  The 
cold  is  never  severe  enough  to  hinder  the  growth  of  winter  lettuce  and 
a  few  other  crops  when  cloth  covers  are  used  [no  longer  used  as  found 
unnecessary — Ed.]  thus  enabling  the  grower  to  market  his  product  very 
early  in  the  Spring,      (p.   8) 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  absolute  minimum  temperature  re- 
corded during  the  35  years  of  observation  already  referred  to  was 
5°  on  February  14,  1899. 

The  soil  survey  already  quoted  makes  these  general  statements 
on   truck  growing  in  this  section : 

New  Hanover  County  lies  about  half  wray  between  the  well-known 
trucking  district  about  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  the  north,  and  that  about 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  the  south,  and  together  with  several 
neighboring  counties  west  and  north  constitutes  a  trucking  district  or 
zone  which  possesses  an  important  advantage  in  marketing  its  pro- 
■  ducts.  The  earlier  southern  products  are  usually  marketed  before  those 
of  the  central  zone  (evidently  considered  as  including  the  Wilmington 
section)  begin  to  move,  and  the  bulk  of  the  central  crop  is  sold  before 
that  of  the  more  northern  comes  in.  In  this  way  each  section  has  its 
regular  turn  of  about  ten  days  in  the  market,  and  in  an  ordinary 
season  there  is  little  conflict  with  the  other  sections  mentioned,  (p.  30) 

Further  this  survey  states  : 

As  a  whole  the  conditions  in  New  Hanover  County  are  doubtless  as 
favorable  to  an  extensive  development  of  the  truckgrowing  industry  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  seacoast  section,  which  has  many  advantages 
by  reason  of  its  ideal  truck  soils  and  equable  climate,   (p.  36) 

In  view  of  the  subsequent  development  of  trucking,  this  discus- 
sion of  1906  may  be  now  regarded  as  prophecy  partly  fulfilled, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  these  present  investigators,  the  trucking  possi- 
bilities of  New  Hanover  and  surrounding  counties  have  much 
greater  promise  for  the  future  than  has  yet  been  realized. 


Wilmington  has  two  splendid  golf  courses,  one  privately  incorporated 
and  the  other  municipally  owned.  Due  to  the  mild  climate,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  play  golf  throughout  the  entire  year,  privileges  of  the  two 
courses  being  open  to  all  visitors. 
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The  Port  of  Wilmington 

Professor  Edwin  J.  Clapp,  a  national  and  international  au- 
thority on  ports,  has  pointed  out  that  the  first  and  most  important 
problem  of  nearly  all  ports  is  to  get  business,  what  he  calls  "the 
traffic  problem."  Of  all  the  North  Atlantic  ports  (and  he  might 
have  added,  probably,  of  all  ports  of  the  United  States),  New  York 
is  the  only  one  having  an  engineering  or  operating  problem  more 
important  than  its  traffic  problem.  Other  ports  need  business; 
New  York  has  more  than  it  can  handle  to  good  advantage.  Says 
Mr.  Clapp : 

Port  development  means,  first  of  all,  more  frequent  and  diversified 
steamship  services.  Steamship  lines  serve  Boston  (or  any  other  port) 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  freight  and  passengers  to  or  from  the 
port  and  earning  money  therefor.  It  is  important  to  see  that  these 
lines  are  supplied  with  commodious  and  convenient  berths  and  sheds 
where  they  may  handle  their  inbound  and  outbound  freight.  It  is 
important  to  perfect  any  faulty  present  methods  of  getting  this  freight 
between  the  steamers  and  the  freight  trains.  .  .  .  But  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  discover  and  remove  hindrances  to  the  free  flow 
of  oversea  or  coastwise  traffic  through  this  gateway.  A  port  is  not  the 
origin  or  destination  of  the  bulk  of  traffic  carried  by  its  water  lines. 
It  is  a  concentration  point  or  gateway,  in  severe  competition  with  other 
gateways  for  the  business  of  a  common  hinterland.  ...  A  great 
port  is  a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  freight  between  inland 
and  ocean  carriers.  Here  the  railways  and  inland  waterways,  where 
there  are  such,  exchange  with  the  coastwise  and  oversea  carriers.  Here 
the  coastwise  and  oversea  carriers  exchange  with  each  other.  Here  one 
set  of  coastwise  lines  exchanges  with  another.  ...  A  great  port  is 
a  focus  of  these  lines  of  communication.  Port  development  consists  in 
increasing  these  lines  in  number  and  frequency,  and  facilitating  their 
interchange.     (The  Port  of  Boston,  3-5.) 

This  same  authority  describes  and  illustrates  in  detail  in  the 
case  of  Boston  the  community  value  of  a  port  in  stimulating  the 
industries  of  handling  and  repairing  ships  and  the  appliances  and 
supplies  that  ships  use ;  in  adding  to  the  warehousing  and  banking 
businesses ;  in  increasing  railroad  business  and  earnings  and  there- 
by the  earnings  of  the  community ;  in  attracting  seaport  merchants 
or  dealers  in  imports  and  exports  and  seaport  manufacturers,  who 
get  raw  materials  or  ship  their  products  by  water,  or  both ;  in  in- 
creasing the  values  of  near-by  farms,  factories,  mines  and  all  other 
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producing  agencies  and  of  their  products ;  by  affording  better 
transportation  facilities.  The  influence  of  the  port  on  its  whole 
hinterland  he  characterizes  by  saying: 

The  port  is  the  servant  of  the  interior;  it  represents  the  interior 
in  its  dealings  with  lands  oversea  and  all  along  the  domestic  coast 
line.  The  port  provides  the  smoothest  mechanical  and  commercial  ap- 
paratus for  the  movement  of  the  inland  freight  to  and  on  the  water. 
It  calls  into  life  new  water  lines  and  betters  the  service  of  old  lines. 
Its  merchants  find  new  markets  for  inland  products.    (Ibid.,  9) 

Mr.  Clapp's  idea  of  the  reach  of  inland  cities  and  seaports  is 
interesting  and  is  thus  described  in  his  words : 

Draw  a  circle  of  500  miles  radius  around  a  seaport  and  a  circle 
of  the  same  size  around  an  inland  city.  Each  area  so  enclosed  repre- 
sents relatively  the  area  tributary  to  each  center  [and  served  by  each 
center,  as  he  has  just  previously  said].  Half  of  the  seaport's  zone  of 
influence  is  barren  water  [this  statement  certainly  disregards  the  con- 
siderable productiveness  of  the  seafood  industry  in  and  around  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  other  seaports,  but  practically  all  water  area 
within  500  miles  of  seaports  is  relatively  barren  in  production  and 
entirely  so  in  consumption] ;  the  consuming  land  area  which  can  be 
reached  by  500-mile  railroad  rates  is  only  half  as  large  as  that  of 
the  inland  competitor.  But  so  cheap  is  long-distance  water  transporta- 
tion that  the  seaport,  expending  in  water  rates  the  equivalent  of  the 
500-mile  railroad  rate,  reaches  a  great  number  of  domestic  ports  along 
the  seaboard  and,  by  transhipment  at  these  ports,  a  wide  strip  of 
territory  all  up  and  down  the  coast.  The  extension  of  this  tributary 
(and  served)  coastwise  strip  far  beyond  the  500-mile  zone  compen- 
sates the  seaport  for  its  loss  in  being  half  surrounded  by  water.  It 
makes  its  land  area,  reached  by  the  500-mile  rail  rate  or  its  water 
rate  equivalent,  greater  than  that  of  the  inland  competitor.  (An  in- 
stance of  the  manner  in  which  water  lines  annihilate  distance  is  the 
fact  that  water-and-rail  rates  to  Atlanta  are  the  same  from  Philadel- 
phia, New  York  and  Boston.)  The  extent  to  which  these  coastwise 
water  services  are  used  to  turn  a  seaboard  situation  into  an  advantage, 
measures  the  degree  to  which  a  seaport  realizes  its  opportunities,  so 
far  as  domestic  trade  is  concerned.  (IbkL.  11-12) 

By  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  facts  of  the  Lower 
Cape  Fear  situation,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  development  and 
increased  prosperity  of  the  port  of  Wilmington  depend  upon  at 
least  four  important  factors,  namely,  first,  the  utmost  possible  in- 
crease of  both  the  producing  and  the  consuming  capacity  of  the 
territory  served  by  the  port  and  the  extension  of  that  territory; 
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second,  and  highly  important  in  effecting  the  first,  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities  and  favorable  rates  to  and  from  the  port  and 
throughout  its  hinterland ;  third,  the  extension  of  the  coastwise 
shipping  to  and  from  the  port  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
largely  non-producing  and  entirely  non-consuming  area  of  water  in 
the  eastern  side  of  Wilmington's  circle,  whatever  the  radius  of 
influence  be  taken  to  be;  fourth,  the  "engineering  and  operating 
problem"  of  taking  adequate  care  of  the  business  secured  by 
the  solving  of  the  three  foregoing  problems. 

The  Lower  Cape  Fear  basin  seems  bound  to  become  at  some 
time  in  the  future  the  seat  of  a  great  port,  and  Wilmington  seems 
to  be  the  natural  center  and  capital  of  the  region.  The  State  Ship 
and  Water  Transportation  Commission,  authorized  in  1923  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  indicated  in  its 
Report  in  May,  1924,  a  strong  conviction  on  this  point,  and  used 
the  following  language : 

Access  to  markets  through  cheap  transportation  channels  becomes 
more  vital  as  specialized  and  large  scale  industries  develop.  North 
Carolina  grew  a  million  bales  of  cotton  last  year  (1923)  and  will  manu- 
facture over  a  million,  having  more  textile  mills  than  any  (other) 
state  in  the  Union  she  grew  the  second  largest  amount  of  tobacco  of 
any  state  and  manufactured  more  than  she  raised;  she  stood  fourth 
among  the  states  in  the  value  of  the  leading  crops  of  the  United 
States;  she  had  about  as  many  laborers  employed  in  manufactures 
as  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  combined,  and  the  value  of  her  manu- 
factures was  equal  to  the  combined  manufactures  of  both  those  states. 
And  with  all  this  and  ranking  thirteenth  in  manufactures  in  the  United 
States,  yet  she  does  not  export  a  dollar's  worth  of  finished  products 
through  her  own  ports.     .     .     . 

Specialized  agriculture,  fruit  growing,  as  well  as  the  growing  of 
staples,  creating  an  ever  growing  surplus,  demand  ready  access  to  mar- 
kets at  rates  which  will  allow  farmers  to  compete  with  those  of  other 
states.  Expanding  industries  will  stagnate  unless  freight  rates  will  al- 
low their  products  to  flow  to  the  outside  world  in  fair  competition  with 
those  of  other  states. 

Cheap  transportation  is  usually  the  deciding  factor  in  commercial 
development;  the  location  of  a  new  industry  is  frequently  determined 
by  the  matter  of  freight  rates  and  transportation  service. 

The  Solution  of  the  Proolem 
After  considering  these  questions  from  every  angle,  the  Commission 
unhesitatingly  declares  that  we  should  begin  at  once  the  construction 
of  modern  terminals  so  that  we  may  get  the  benefits  of  the  vast  water- 
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ways  of  the  state.  We  have  a  long  ocean  front,  two  spacious  inland 
seas,  1300  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  and  the  inland  waterway  which 
connects  with  Hampton  Roads,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Delaware 
River. 

The  proper  terminals  and  port  facilities  for  a  great  sea  port  for 
ocean  frame  should  be  provided  in  the  Cape  Fear  basin.  This  port 
should  be  modern  and  so  constructed  as  to  appeal  not  only  to  the  coast- 
wise traffic  but  to  sea  going  ships. 

The  ocean  lanes  swing  in  nearer  the  coast  just  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River  than  at  any  other  port,  and  this  should  be  make 
this  port  an  attractive  fuelling  station  and  encourage  making  it  a 
port  of  call  for  the  vast  amount  of  shipping  which  passes  that  point 
from  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Gulf  ports  to  Europe  and  return. 
This  traffic  is  very  large  and  is  growing  every  year.  The  tonnage 
through  the  Panama  Canal  has  multiplied  ten  times  in  the  last  four 
years  and  Wilmington  and  Southport  are  nearer  the  Canal  than  any 
other  Atlantic  port.  Smaller  ports  and  terminal  facilities  should  be 
constructed  at  other  points  in  the  state  for  coastwise  traffic,     (pp. 13-14) 

Continuing  its  vigorous  summary  of  conditions  and  far-reaching 
recommendations,  the  Commission  said  : 

Every  one  admits  that  water  transportation  is  much  cheaper  than 
rail.     In  fact,  experts  estimate  that  the  cost  is  less  than  one-half. 

Water  transportation  is  the  one  outstanding  competitive  factor  recog- 
nized by  the  rate  regulating  authorities  as  justifying  an  equalization 
of  rail  rates,  and  this  competition,  together  with  volume  of  traffic,  is 
the  only  combination  which  will  compel  a  reduction  of  rates. 

Public  Terminals  Necessary 

Some  profess  to  think  that  terminals  should  be  provided  by  private 
interests.  The  Commission  finds  that  the  whole  trend  of  the  times 
is  the  other  way.  States  and  cities  are  feverishly  constructing  public 
ports,  and  facilities  for  shipping.  One  port — that  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
has  been  built  113  miles  from  the  sea;  and  Los  Angeles,  California, 
has  gone  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  to  the  sea  and  built  a  port,  and 
the  port  of  Houston,  Texas,  is  being  built  fifty  miles  from  the  gulf 
at  an  expense  of  more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  expect 
to  have  our  ports  and  waterways  improved  by  the  United  States 
Government  we  must  have  public  terminals. 

For  your  information  we  quote  the  United  States  Law  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

"Every  United  States  Port  should  own  its  own  water  front,  and  this 
should  be  controlled  by  a  port  authority  composed  of  business  men  who 
have  an  excellent  grasp  of  the  export  and  import  business  and  who  are 
willing  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  subject.  These  should  be  ap- 
pointed  without  regard    to   political    affiliations,   and    should    take   the 
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broad  view  that  the  port  is  the  property  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
that  the  provision  of  the  best  facilities  will  promote  quicker  ship 
dispatch,  attract  more  ships,  and  thus  enlarge  the  commerce  of  the 
port;  that  while  the  port  terminal  should  be  self-supporting,  the  charges 
should  be  adjusted  to  produce  this  result,  without  injury  to  business, 
and  that  the  growth  of  the  port  will  mean  the  growth  of  the  city 
and  increased  material  prosperity  to  the  individuals  of  the  city  and 
state.  THOSE  STATES  WHICH  HAVE  ONLY  ONE  MAN  PORTS 
SHOULD  PARTICULARLY  EXERT  THEMSELVES  TO  DEVELOP  IT 
ALONG  THE  MOST  MODERN  LINES.  AND  THE  FIRST  STEP  IN 
THIS  DIRECTION  IS  THE  APPOINTMENT  OP  A  COMPETENT 
PORT   AUTHORITY." 

And  further,  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1919,  appears 
the  following: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  the  policy  of  Congress  that  water  terminals  are 
essential  to  all  cities  and  towns  located  upon  harbors  or  navigable 
waterways,  and  that  at  least  one  public  terminal  should  exist,  con- 
structed, owned  and  regulated  by  the  municipality,  or  other  public 
agency,  or  other  public  agency  of  the  State,  and  open  to  the  use  of 
all  upon  equal  terms,  and  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  policy  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  vested  with 
the  discretion  to  withhold,  unless  public  interests  would  seriously 
suffer  by  delay,  moneys  appropriated  in  this  act  for  new  projects 
adopted  herein,  or  for  the  further  improvement  of  existing  projects, 
if,  in  his  opinion,  no  water  terminals  exist  adequate  for  the  traffic, 
and  open  to  all  on  equal  terms,  or  unless  satisfactory  assurances  are 
received  that  local  or  other  interests  will  provide  such  adequate  ter- 
minal or  terminals." 

What  is  the  use  of  the  United  States  Government  spending  millions 
of  dollars  on  our  channels  and  harbors  if  we  allow  them  to  remain  un- 
used? If  we  use  them  the  Government  will  improve  them. 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  a  public  port  because  private  enterprises  cannot 
be  expected  to  finance  so  great  an  undertaking.  The  initial  expense  in 
constructing  terminals  is  so  large  that  few  private  organizations  can 
afford  to  undertake  it.  Small  boat  owners  are  certainly  not  able  to  do 
it  and  their  competition  is  very  necessary. 

Then,  too,  it  has  been  learned  that  when  large  interests  develop 
a  port  they  frequently  make  terminal  charges  and  transfer  rates  so 
high  as  to  give  them  a  monopoly.  Ships  usually  go,  other  things  being 
equal,  where  they  have  the  lowest  charges  and  the  best  facilities,  and 
public  ownership  of  port  facilities  is  the  only  guarantee  of  equal  and 
just   treatment   to   all. 

State  Terminals 

There  is  no  city  in  the  state  able  to  build,  equip  and  maintain  proper 
port  facilities.  If  there  were  such  a  city  it  would  scarcely  be  just  to 
expect  her  to  make  such  expenditures  for  the  public  good.     We  have 
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waited  over  a  hundred  years  for  some  city  or  some  persons  or  corpora- 
tion to  build   us  a  port.     .     .     . 

The  Commission  believes,  also,  that  it  is  better  for  the  State  to 
build,  own,  equip,  and  operate  its  own  terminals,  .  .  .  Putting  our 
waterways  in  condition  to  be  used  by  the  citizens  of  the  State  would 
be  but  a  continuation  of  our  highway  system.  We  would  link  the  two 
together.  The  highway  beginning  at  an  inland  town  would  run  to  the 
port  and  thence  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     .     .     . 

Almost  every  state  and  country  that  has  an  ocean  port,  or  that  can 
connect  in  any  way  with  an  ocean  port  is  doing  so  regardless  of  the 
cost.  These  states  deem  no  expense  unreasonable  if  thereby  they  may 
gain  access  to  the  ocean,  and  shall  not  North  Carolina,  with  its  wonder- 
ful opportunity  for  building  a  great  port  [the  Commission  was  obvi- 
ously thinking  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  as  the  site  of  this  great  port — 
in  fact,  had  already  practically  said  as  much]  and  subsidiary  ports, 
spend  the  few  millions  of  dollars  necessary  to  this  end,  thanking  God 
meanwhile  that  it  does  not  have  to  spend  ten  or  twenty  times  as  much, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  states? 

Public  ports  throughout  the  United  States  are  uniformly  successful 
and  are  not  only  self-supporting  but  are  remunerative. 

In  this  connection,  let  us  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  for- 
tunate in  having  the  Cape  Fear  River  run  inland  from  the  port  for 
over  one  hundred  miles,  and  that  when  the  third  lock  projected  in 
that  river  is  completed  we  will  have  a  depth  of  eight  feet  as  far  as 
Fayetteville  all  the  year  round. 

The  Commission  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  great  import- 
ance of  a  coaling  station  in  the  Cape  Fear  basin.  Not  only  would 
this  be  a  great  factor  in  making  our  port  a  port  of  call  for  ships  pass- 
ing near  the  Cape  Fear  basin  needing  coal  but  it  would  cause  a  great 
lowering  in  our  coal  rates  on  coal  for  domestic  consumption.  It  is 
estimated  that  rate  reductions  resulting  therefrom  on  this  commodity 
alone  would  amount  to  more  than  $400,000  a  year;  enough  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  total  bond  issue  recommended  to  carry  out  the  far- 
reaching  constructive  purposes  provided  for  in  this  report.  This  lower 
coal  rate  would  be  the  very  tonic  required  to  maintain  and  stimulate 
our  industries  as  our  other  advantages  become  equalized  with  those 
of  other  states.  It  would  give  us  what  Virginia  and  many  of  the  other 
states,  already  have. 

Magnitude  of  the  Project 
The  proposition  is  a  large  and  important  one,  but  not  at  all  an  im- 
possible one.  The  cost  is  not  as  large  by  any  means  as  that  of  the  high- 
ways. When  in  1919  the  Bill  for  fifty  million  dollars  for  highways  was 
introduced  many  were  they  that  claimed  that  it  could  not  be  done. 
But  in  1921  the  Bill  was  passed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  one  could  find 
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5  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  State  who  are  not  happy  and  enthusi- 
astic over  the  highway  program.  The  cost  of  the  waterways  program 
would  be  infinitesimal  compared  to  its  benefits  direct  and  indirect. 

The  cost  of  the  waterways,  even  if  the  state  is  obliged  to  operate 
ships,  will  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  highways,  and  yet 
the  waterways  program  will  probably  mean  more  in  the  long  run  in 
economic  savings  than  the  highways. 

Operation  of  Ships 

The  Commission  does  not  believe  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  operate 
ships,  but  unquestionably  it  (the  State  of  North  Carolina)  should 
do   so  if  others   will   not.     .     .     . 

We  believe  that  when  the  State  provides  safe  and  proper  and  ad- 
equate terminal  facilities  at  our  ports,  with  suitable  loading  and  un- 
loading devices,  shipping  companies  will  be  glad  to  make  use  of  our 
ports. 

There  is  now  great  congestion  in  many  of  the  larger  ports  in  the 
country,  and,  therefore,  there  is  more  room  for  new  ports.  The  United 
States  has  fewer  developed  ports  considering  its  trade  than  has 
western  Europe. 

If  North  Carolina  is  ever  to  act,  now  is  the  accepted  time. 

Increasing  congestion  at  the  great  ports  makes  new  ones  necessary, 
and  as  a  nation  becomes  a  greater  exporter  and  importer  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  products,  the  need  for  other  ports  will  be 
accentuated. 

As  the  volume  of  our  produce  in  North  Carolina  increases,  so  also, 
should  our  water  borne  traffic  increase  and  we  should  be  ready  in 
order  that  this  traffic  may  flow  through  our  own  ports. 

"We  have  carefully  investigated  this  phase  of  the  subject  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  ships  run  by  private  companies 
to  make  our  ports  successful.  But  if  private  companies  will  not  run 
ships,  then  the  State  should  do  so  and  could,  we  believe,  do  so  at 
a  profit.   (Report,  pp.  14-18) 

As  a  result  of  this  statesmanlike  Report,  the  North  Carolina  legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  State  the  issue  of 
bonds  up  to  $7,000,000  for  the  construction  of  terminal  facilities  and 
of  $1,500,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  steamship  line.  The  people 
of  the  State  did  not  feel  ready  to  undertake  such  an  enterprise  and 
defeated  the  proposition  at  the  election  in  November,  1924.  This 
was  merely  a  postponement  of  what  the  State  will  sooner  or  later 
have,  either  by  private  initiative  or  public,  and  the  campaign  served 
very  good  purposes  as  an  educational  influence  in  promoting  unity 
throughout  the  State  and  spreading  knowledge  of  what  ports  and  water- 
ways mean  to  the  whole  Commonwealth  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  such  obvious  advantages  as  would  be  afforded  by 
the  plan  recommended  or  some  similar  undertaking  can   long  ba   neg- 
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lected  and  lost.  The  seed  planted  by  the  leaders  in  putting  forward 
this  program  will  inevitably  bear  fruit,  and  North  Carolina  will  have 
a  port  and  waterway  system  with  its  center  at  the  natural  focal  point 
of  the  Lower  Cape  Pear.  It  always  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  for  a 
great  number  of  people  to  arrive  at  agreement  and  reach  a  decision 
on  such  an  important  question  of  policy,  and  the  wide  territory  and 
varied  interests  of  the  population  of  North  Carolina  greatly  increase 
the   slowness   of   popular   thought   and   action. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  New  Hanover  County  voted  almost 
unanimously  for  the  Port  Development  Bond  Issue,  only  146  votes  be- 
ing cast  against  and  7,178  for  the  measure.  Furthermore,  the  people 
of  Wilmington  have  not  waited  for  the  State  to  make  up  its  mind  and 
to  cooperate  in  developing  what  are  clearly  natural  advantages  of 
state-wide  character  and  influence.  In  addition  to  its  seven  wharves  at 
street  ends,  with  a  total  frontage  of  350  feet,  open  to  all  free  of  charge, 
the  City  has  bought  from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  the  Liberty 
Shipyard  and  secured  from  the  Legislature  authority  for  the  City 
Council  to  call  an  election  prior  to  December  31,  1928,  on  a  bond  issue 
of  $150,000  to  provide  municipal  terminals  on  the  site. 

The  remaining  piers  and  wharves  are  owned  by  private  companies, 
individuals  and  railroads.  There  is  no  separate  dockage  charge  against 
vessels  while  loading  and  unloading  at  railroad  wharves,  but.  if  a  vessel 
is  moored  to  one  of  them  for  its  own  protection,  the  charge  varies  from 
$5  per  day  and  up.  As  already  noted  above,  there  is  no  dockage  charge 
at  the  municipal  piers,  but  these  are  at  present  used  only  or  chiefly 
for  local  traffic.  At  private  wharves  that  are  open  to  the  public  there 
are  no  dockage  charges.  (U.  S.  War  Department  &  Shipping  Board 
Bulletin,   Port    Series   No.   9,   p.   113) 

There  are  46  piers  and  wharves  in  Wilmington.  This  includes  2 
facilities  up  the  Northwest  Branch  (of  the  Cape  Fear)  and  5  facilities 
above  the  Hilton  Bridge  on  the  Northeast  Branch.  Of  these  piers  and 
wharves,  10  belong  to  the  railroads  serving  the  port  and  1  belongs  to 
the  United  States  Government.  The  remaining  are  privately  owned. 
Seven  of  the  piers  are  used  for  unloading  fertilizer  materials;  6  are 
utilized  for  the  receipt  of  lumber,  fertilizer  materials  and  general 
freight;  3  for  the  loading  of  cotton  for  export;  3  for  the  receipt  of 
kerosene  and  gasoline;  2  for  unloading  molasses,  one  from  tankers  and 
the  other  in  barrels.  Of  the  three  piers  that  are  used  for  handling  coal, 
1  is  equipped  for  bunkering  vessels  direct.  3  piers  are  used  for  the 
receipt  of  logs,  lumber  and  cooperage  materials;  6  can  accommodate 
small  boats  only,  and  2  are  used  for  freight  and  passengers,  river  traffic 
only. 

All  of  the  facilities  within  the  city  limits  are  served  by  the  belt  line 
which  parallels  the  water  front.  The  larger  of  the  remaining  piers  and 
wharves  have  their  own  private  connections.      (Ibid..  119) 


Carolina  Beach,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Wilmington,  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  mainland  resorts  on  the  coast. 


Wilmington  and  Wrightsville  Beach  entertain  scores  of 
conventions  every  year.  The  two  pictures  above  are  typical 
convention  scenes. 
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Port  Administration 

The  control  of  the  river  and  port  is  vested  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  administration  authority  is  exercised  through  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Navigation  and  Pilotage.  This  Board  was 
created  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  ratified  March  6, 
1907,  and  revised  in  1915  and  1921  (See  ch.  625,  Public  Laws  of  North 
Carolina,  1907,  entitled  'An  act  to  promote  and  protect  the  commerce 
of  the  port  of  Wilmington  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina'). 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Navigation  and  Pilotage  consists  of 
five  members,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  These  members  serve  without  compensation.  The 
Board  has  power  to  make  and  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  to 
govern  pilots  as  they  may  deem  necessary;  to  impose  fines,  forfeitures, 
and  penalties  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  such  rules 
and  regulations;  to  examine  and  commission  pilots;  to  appoint  harbor 
masters;  and  it  also  has  full  and  plenary  power  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  or  affecting  pilots  and  pilotage  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  Bar 
not  covered  in  the  act  of  the  Legislature  establishing  the  Commission. 

There  is  no  municipal  board  exercising  jurisdiction  over  wharves 
or  piers  in  this  port  except  the  wharves  located  at  the  foot  of  streets 
owned  by  the  city.  These  are  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  of  the  City  of  Wilmington.     (Ibid.,  112) 

The  existing  project  for  the  harbor  at  Wilmington  and  the  channel 
to  it  provides  for  a  channel  400  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep  across  the 
ocean  bar,  and  300  feet  wide  and  26  feet  deep  up  the  river  to  Wilming- 
ton. In  April,  1927,  the  United  States  Board  of  Engineers  in  charge 
of  the  district  granted  a  hearing  to  commercial  interests  of  Wilmington 
and  of  other  parts  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  in  support  of  a  petition 
now  before  the  Board  to  increase  the  depths  of  the  channel  from  26 
feet  at  mean  low  tide  to  30  feet,  and  a  preliminary  survey  has  been 
authorized  for  such  a  change.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  deepening 
of  the  channel  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  when 
the  city  shall  have  entered  upon  the  building  of  the  proposed  terminal 
at  the  Liberty  Shipyard  site  acquired  from  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose. 

The  anchorage  basin  provided  by  the  present  harbor  improvement 
project  is  2,000  feet  long,  1,100  feet  wide  at  the  upper  end,  800  feet  wide 
at  the  lower  end,  and  has  approaches,  1,500  feet  long  at  each  end.  It,  too, 
has  a  depth  of  26  feet.  The  existing  project  for  improvement  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River  above  Wilmington  provides  for  a  navigable  depth  at 
low  water  of  8  feet  up  to  Fayetteville,  115  miles  above  Wilmington. 
Locks  and  dam  have  been  completed  but  some  dredging  is  still  to  be 
done.  The  channel  and  banks  of  the  Black  River  have  been  cleared 
and  the  sharp  bends  cut  off.   (Ibid.,  107) 
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The  one  bridge  already  crossing  the  channels  near  the  City  limits, 
1.5  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  northeast  branch  of  the  Cape  Fear 
is  to  be  supplemented  by  another  bridge,  or  rather  two,  one  crossing 
the  northeast  branch  from  within  the  city  limits  and  the  other  cross- 
ing the  northwest  branch.  The  two  are  to  be  connected  by  an  im- 
proved highway  and  will  afford  greatly  increased  facilities  for  reach- 
ing and  tapping  the  less  developed  but  rich  country  across  the  two 
branches  to  the  south  and  southwest  of  Wilmington.  There  are  already 
six  other  bridges  from  26*4  to  56  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Northeast  branch,  all  being  opened  for  boats,  and  six  on  Black  River, 
from  14  to  53  miles  above  the  mouth,  of  which  5  are  opened  for  boats. 
On  the  northwest  branch  there  is  now  one  bridge  36  miles  above  the 
mouth,  near  Navassa,  but  one  of  the  new  bridges  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  and  to  be  built  by  the  State  Highway  Commission  will 
cross  it  just  at  the  mouth  and  be  connected  by  a  road  on  Point  Peter 
with  the  other  new  bridge  over  the  northeast  branch  above  the  term- 
inals. This  addition  of  two  new  bridges  will  mean  much  to  Wilming- 
ton especially  in  the  further  development  of  the  west  side  of  the  north- 
east branch  and  of  both  sides  of  the  other  branch. 

Wilmington  is  most  advantageously  placed  for  water  transportation, 
with  an  excellent  harbor  about  three  miles  long  and  running  the 
entire  river  front  of  the  city  and  a  mile  above  with  low  water  depth 
26  to  28  opposite  the  city  and  of  I6M2  feet  on  the  Northeast  branch  for 
2y2  miles  above  the  City,  with  6  feet  draft  to  Bannerman's  Bridge  48 
miles  above  the  City  on  the  Northeast  branch  and  3  feet  for  S  more 
miles  to  Croom's  Bridge,  with  the  main  or  Northwest  branch  affording 
a  low  water  draft  of  18  feet  to  Navassa,  about  4  miles,  and  of  8  feet 
to  King's  Bluff  38  miles  away.  This  is  ultimately  to  be  carried  out 
for  an  8  foot  draft  to  Fayetteville,  and  the  City  of  Fayetteville  has 
already  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $75,000  for  a  municipal  terminal 
as  soon  as  the  Federal  Government  shall  have  deepened  the  channel 
to  8  feet  up  to  Fayetteville  as  originally  planned  in  the  improvement 
project.  Black  River  empties  into  the  Cape  Fear  (Northwest  or  main 
branch)  about  14  miles  above  Wilmington  and  has  a  depth  of  5  feet 
to  Point  Caswell,  a  distance  of  24  miles;  2%  feet  to  Haws  Narrows, 
a  distance  of  32  miles;  and  iy2  feet  to  Clear  Run,  a  distance  of  66 
miles.  Wilmington  is,  by  water,  174  statute  miles  from  Charleston, 
S.  C,  259  from   Savannah,  Ga.,  and  412  from  Norfolk,  Va.    (Ibid..  103) 

The  development  of  the  Wilmington  section  and  of  the  whole  of 
eastern  l^orth  Carolina  will  be  greatly  advanced  and  speeded  up 
by  the  extension,  recently  authorized  by  Congress,  of  the  Intra- 
coastal  Canal  from  Beaufort  to  deep  water  in  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  An  appropriation  of  $5,800,000  has  been  made  for  the 
extension  of  approximately  95  miles,  with  a  width  of  90  feet  and 
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a  depth  of  12  feet  at  mean  low  tide.  This  connecting  link  will 
make  one  system  of  most  of  the  inland  waterways  of  North  Caro- 
lina, enhance  the  value  of  each  of  them  and  enrich  the  communi- 
ties thus  furnished  with  facilities  for  cheap  barge  and  small  boat 
transportation  in  connection  with  deep  water  and  ocean  commerce. 
Wilmington  will  have  a  chance  to  compete  with  Norfolk  for  the 
waterborne  trade  of  eastern  North  Carolina.  Already  third  among 
the  fertilizer  ports  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  distributing  center 
for  a  great  trade  in  molasses  and  petroleum  products,  it  will  reach 
a  wider  territory  by  means  of  this  new  connection  and  cheap  pro- 
tected canal  transportation. 

During  the  World  War  a  considerable  shipbuilding  industry  was 
developed  (at  Wilmington).  Two  of  the  large  sites  used  have  now 
been  converted  into  industrial  centers  and  terminals  for  the  manu- 
facture and  storage  of  various  products.  .  .  .  [As  already  indicated, 
one  of  the  large  shipbuilding  sites  has  been  acquired  by  the  City  and 
is  to  be  converted  into  a  municipal  terminal.]  Privately  owned  ter- 
minals [owned  and  operated  by  a  compress  and  warehouse  company] 
take  care  of  a  great  volume  of  business.  .  .  .  Warehouses  along  the 
river  front  furnish  nearly  1,000,000  feet  of  storage  space.  The  mer- 
chants, manufacturers  or  jobbers  in  the  interior  of  the  State  are  able  to 
route  freight  by  water  through  this  port,  thus  coordinating  water 
transportation  with  railway  lines  radiating  in  a  half-dozen  directions 
to  surrounding  territory.  Wilmington  is  a  recognized  wholesale  and 
jobbing  center,  with  an  annual  volume  of  approximately  $60,000,000. 
Industrially  there  are  nearly  150  different  products  manufactured 
in  the  city  or  in  the  hinterland,  for  which  Wilmington  is  the  natural 
outlet.     (Louise  T.  Moore  in  the  Nautical  Gazette,  vol.  113  p.  518.) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  tonnage  and  values  handled  at  the  port 
have  almost  doubled  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  shown  by  U.  S. 
Government  reports.  In  1916,  the  tonnage  was  521,530,  and  the 
value  of  it  was  $34,310,564.  In  1926,  the  tonnage  rose  to  951,337 
with  a  value  of  $59,479,511. 

Wilmington  seems  a  very  suitable  place  for  the  establishment 
of  many  more  manufacturing  plants.  It  and  the  surrounding 
territory  furnish  delightful  living  conditions;  there  is  a  plentiful 
labor  supply  except  at  the  height  of  the  fertilizer  manufacturing 
season  and  always  more  women  workers  who  would  welcome 
steady  employment  outside  their  homes;  many  raw  materials  are 
already  being  produced  and  others  could  easily  be  produced  to  ad- 
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vantage.  For  instance,  the  shirt  factory,  already  described  by  Mr. 
Holland,  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  enough  women  willing  and 
able  to  learn  shirtmaking  and  now  has  a  waiting  list  for  openings 
in  the  factory.  There  are  two  cotton  factories  already  in  Wilming- 
ton, making  ginghams,  handkerchief  cloth  and  shirtings.  Some  of 
the  shirtings  are  used  in  the  shirt  factory  here.  This  is  a  natural 
cooperation  and  can  be  made  increasingly  profitable  to  both  sides. 
This  investigator  wonders  why  more  cotton  factories  have  not  been 
established  in  a  region  so  favored  for  living  conditions,  nearness 
to  the  ocean  for  recreation  purposes  and  seafood,  with  abundance 
of  the  raw  material  grown  in  the  cotton  fields  near  by,  with  the 
moisture  declared  by  experts  to  be  so  necessary  in  cotton  manufac- 
turing that  it  has  to  be  supplied  artificially  if  not  present  natural- 
ly. And  why  not  one  or  more  handkerchief  factories  to  use  the 
handkerchief  cloth  made  here?  Would  it  not  pay  both  manufac- 
turer of  ginghams  and  the  incoming  factory  or  factories  if  plants 
were  established  to  make  the  ginghams  into  clothing  for  men, 
women,  and  children? 

The  presence  of  so  much  suitable  raw  material  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  pulp,  the  increasing  scarcity  of  pulp,  and  the  cor- 
responding rise  in  the  price  of  paper  make  one  wonder  why  some 
one  already  in  pulp  manufacture,  or  some  one  else,  has  not  already 
appreciated  and  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  paper  pulp  mill. 

The  presence  of  so  many  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  ease 
with  which  more  can  be  raised  suggest  more  canning  factories. 
One  already  operating  took  care  of  the  surplus  strawberries  last 
summer  and  is  now  busily  canning  grapefruit  shipped  in  by  the 
carload.  Potatoes,  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  dewberries,  huckleberries, 
corn,  carrots,  peaches,  figs,  spinach,  beets,  asparagus,  grapes,  okra, 
plums  are  all  grown  in  the  Wilmington  section  and  shipped  out. 
All  of  these  articles,  canned  elsewhere,  are  sold  in  great  quantities. 
Why  are  they  not  canned  in  and  around  Wilmington  ?  The  cold 
storage  and  warehouse  company  already  established  can  take  care  of 
large  quantities  of  such  materials  while  they  are  awaiting  the  can 
preserving  processes. 

Thousands  of  beef  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  millions  of 
chickens  might  profitably  be  raised  on  the  wide  acres  of  rich  soil 
and  in  the  mild  climate  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear.     Carloads  of 
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poultry  are  being  marketed  cooperatively  by  the  North  Wilkesboro 
section  and  other  communities  of  North  Carolina.  Wilmington 
already  has  unusual  transportation  facilities  and  is  soon  to  have 
even  more  and  better.  If  stock  were  raised  for  meat  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  small  packing  plants  should  be  established  to 
take  care  of  the  beef,  pork  and  mutton,  as  Richmond  has  independ- 
ent packing  facilities  to  pack  the  meat  raised  in  Southwest  and 
Piedmont  Virginia. 

Dairy  cattle  seem  to  thrive  in  the  Wilmington  district,  and  yet 
Wilmington,  all  the  rest  of  North  Carolina  and  of  all  the  other 
southern  states  eat  every  year  thousands,  probably  millions,  of 
pounds  of  butter,  cheese,  and  canned  milk,  produced  and  manufac- 
tured in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  other  states  less 
favored  than  North  Carolina,  and  especially  less  favored  in  soil 
and  climate  than  the  Lower  Cape  Tear.  Last  year  the  newspapers 
carried  a  story  of  the  shipping  of  refrigerated  tank  cars  of  fresh 
milk  from  Wisconsin  to  Florida.  Why  should  it  have  to  come  as 
far  as  from  Wisconsin  if  the  southern  states  used  their  resources 
and  opportunities?  Even  if  the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  of 
fluctuating  markets  made  it  not  sufficiently  profitable  to  produce 
and  market  fresh  milk,  that  is  no  reason  why  butter,  cheese,  and 
condensed  milk  might  not  be  produced  at  a  profit  almost  anywhere 
in  North  Carolina.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  Wilmington 
district  is  peculiarly  favored  for  dairy  cattle.  Their  introduction 
would  mean  a  creamery  or  several  in  or  near  the  city.  Why  not 
a  large  dairy  farm  and  creamery  combined  ?  With  abundant  lumber 
and  good  transportation  facilities,  a  furniture  factory  ought  to  find 
Wilmington  an  excellent  location. 

These  are  merely  a  few  of  the  opportunities  that  seem  apparent 
to  one  making  even  a  brief,  introductory  survey  of  the  city  and  its 
surrounding  territory.  There  must  be  many  more  awaiting  the 
fortunate  persons,  native  or  coming  from  the  outside,  who  dis- 
cover and  take  advantage  of  them.  The  natural  resources  and 
advantages  are  most  unusual  and  are  bound  to  bring  correspond- 
ing expansion  and  development  when  they  are  once  adequately 
appreciated  by  those  able  and  ready  to  use  them.  The  realization 
of  the  possibilities  of  any  such  fortunate  region  depends  largely 
on  the  psychology  of  those  acquainted  with  it.     The  natives  and 
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other  residents  of  Wilmington  have  already  done  many  fine  things 
and  are  planning  others  for  the  upbuilding  and  prosperity  of 
their  section,  but  others,  coming  in  from  elsewhere  and  armed  with 
knowledge  of  what  other  less-favored  regions  have  done  with  fewer 
natural  endowments,  may  see  opportunities  previously  unnoticed 
and  unappropriated.  As  these  surveyors  see  the  situation,  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  hinterland,  the  industrial  development 
of  the  city  and  its  more  immediate  environs,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  port  and  its  rail  and  water  transportation  all  go 
together  and  advance  each  other. 

Banking  and  Credit  Resources 

The  credit  resources  of  Wilmington  are  ample  for  its  present 
business  and  for  its  healthy  growth  and  indeed  form  part  of  the 
basis  for  the  unusual  development  that  seems  preparing  for  this 
community  in  the  near  future.  In  an  examination  of  the  banking 
resources  of  the  state,  county  by  county,  published  in  the  Uni- 
versity News  Letter  of  May  12,  1926,  (Vol.  XII,  No.  26),  Mr. 
Samuel  II.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  puts  New  Hanover  second  among  all  the 
one  hundred  counties  of  the  state  with  banking  resources  per 
inhabitant  of  $589.75.  Mecklenburg,  the  only  county  ahead  of 
New  Hanover,  had  very  little  lead  with  $590.30  per  inhabitant. 
Forsyth  came  third  with  $560.  Mr.  Hobbs  gave  the  aggregate 
banking  resources  of  New  Hanover  County  then  as  $25,764,000. 
The  U.  S.  Government  Bulletin,  Port  Series  No.  9,  heretofore  re- 
ferred to,  gave  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  expecting  Wilming- 
ton to  be  the  port  and  waterway  development  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  state  the  fact  that  Wilmington  had  the  neces- 
sary banking  facilities  for  such  a  port  center.  Two  reasons  given, 
in  addition  to  position,  were  population  and  the  possession  of  trunk 
line    railroads.      (p.    159.) 

The  North  Carolina  Corporation  Commission  Report  for  1926 
gave  the  three  state  banks  of  Wilmington  aggregate  resources  of 
$8,618,933.13  as  of  December  31,  1926.  The  one  national  bank  is 
a  very  strong  one,  and  the  fifteen  building  and  loan  associations 
offer  ample  aid  to  builders  of  homes  and  of  business  buildings  for 
their  own  use  or  for  rent. 


New  Hanover  County  and  Wilmington  are  provided  with  an  excellent 
aviation  field,  called  Bluethenthal  Field  in  honor  of  a  Wilmington  youth, 
Arthur  Bluethenthal,  who  was  killed  in  the  French  aviation  service 
prior  to  America's  entrance  into  the  war. 


Wrightsville  Beach,  one  of  the  premier  resorts  along  the  South 
Atlantic  coast,  attracts  thousands  of  visitors  to  Wilmington  every  sum- 
mer. Lumina,  the  pleasure  pavilion  at  this  island  resort,  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  structures  of  its  kind  on  the  coast. 
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Wilmington  and  its  surrounding  country  stand  out,  not  merely 
for  their  already  very  considerable  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
shipping  achievements  and  for  their  still  greater  possibilities  in 
those  lines,  but  also  as  a  playground  and  restful  homeland  unex- 
celled along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  There  are  four  beaches  and 
miles  of  ocean  front  within  easy  reach  of  the  city,  namely,  Wrights- 
ville  Beach  on  an  island  nine  miles  east;  Carolina,  Wilmington 
and  Fort  Fisher  beaches  on  the  mainland,  from  15  to  20  miles 
south.  Some  of  the  fine  old  estates  on  the  banks  of  the  Cape  Fear 
date  back  to  colonial  days,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  home  sites 
still  available  for  those  who  prefer  river-front  residence  to  living 
directly  on  the  ocean.  When  one  has  seen  some  of  the  New 
England  beaches,  in  spite  of  their  short  seasons  of  mild  weather,  so 
closely  built  up  and  so  densely  populated  that  they  have  many  of 
the  problems  of  urban  communities,  one  realizes  that  it  is  chiefly 
the  ignorance  and  inertia  of  many  of  these  people  inhabiting  the 
narrow  and  thickly  settled  limits  of  these  northern  beaches  that 
prevent  them  from  moving  their  business  and  their  residence  to  a 
summer  land  like  the  North  Carolina  coast  where  there  are  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  fertile  land,  miles  and  miles  of  ocean,  bay  and 
river  front,  and  a  climate  never  unbearably  hot  or  cold  but  averag- 
ing delightful  temperatures  for  living  out-of-doors.  Truly,  climate, 
soil,  ocean,  rivers,  good  roads,  railroad  trunk  line  connections  for 
both  passengers  and  freight,  and  a  city  of  comfortable  size  with 
many  historical  traditions  and  a  well-established  social  life  make 
the  Lower  Cape  Fear  region  a  land  for  homes,  business,  and  sea- 
sonal sojourn  with  few  equals  and  no  superiors. 

The  natural  advantages  for  recreation  have  been  ably  and  gen- 
erously supplemented  by  the  city,  the  clubs  and  other  organizations 
and  private  individuals.  Wilmington  owns  a  beautiful  park  with  a 
lake  in  it  of  123  acres  full  of  fish,  and  with  37  acres  of  forest  and 
cleared  land  around  the  lake,  with  the  nucleus  of  a  municipal 
"zoo,"  and  with  plans  for  a  boat  race  course  on  the  lake.  This  large 
municipal  playground  within  the  city  limits  but  chiefly  of  open 
land  and  water  and  woods  with  a  beautifully  parked,  planted 
and  paved  entrance,  is  thronged  on  holidays  by  people  of  all  ages, 
occupations  and  classes. 
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Two  18-hole  golf  courses,  one  of  them  planned  by  Donald  Ross 
and  municipally  owned  and  conducted,  offer  every  chance  for  the 
golfer  to  keep  up  his  game.  Wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  quail,  deer, 
raccoons,  many  kinds  of  fish,  are  plentiful.  Excellent  hotels  in 
Wilmington  and  at  the  beaches  furnish  ample  and  satisfactory  ac- 
commodations. The  average  summer  temperature  of  78°  and  the 
average  winter  temperature  of  58°  make  this  country  an  all-year- 
round  playground  for  those  objecting  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  Wilmington  is  that  the  in- 
dustrial plants  have  been  established  there  as  much  on  account  of 
the  desire  of  the  owners  to  live  there  as  on  account  of  the  in- 
dustrial advantages.  It  is  seldom  that  a  city  and  its  surrounding- 
country  furnish  such  a  combination  of  unusual  trade  and  manufac- 
turing advantages  and  at  the  same  time  of  delightful  living  condi- 
tions. Most  cities  are  cities  of  factories,  of  trade  or  of  homes. 
Wilmington  is  a  city  of  homes,  of  factories,  and  of  trade.  It  has 
remarkable  advantages  for  all  three  of  these  major  phases  of  life. 
These  features  have  had  recent  and  most  definite  testimony  of  their 
existence  in  the  removal  of  a  truck  package  manufacturing  concern 
from  a  small  town,  where  its  plant  had  been  recently  burned,  to 
Wilmington,  where  it  has  taken  over  an  existing  package  mill  and 
will  triple  the  output  of  that  will.  The  resident  owners  selling 
the  package  mill  will  concentrate  their  operations  on  their  lumber 
business  and  on  the  manufacture  of  materials  for  the  making  of 
truck  packages.  The  new  concern  will  bring  in  over  a  hundred 
workmen,  employ  others  from  the  vicinity  and  manufacture  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable  shipping  containers  demanded  by  the 
territory  it  serves. 

The  reports  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  have 
shown  year  by  year  that  Wilmington  and  Xew  Hanover  County 
form  one  of  the  most  healthful  areas  in  the  whole  state.  This  is  a 
major  consideration  in  the  deliberations  of  any  one  thinking  of 
coming  to  the  city  or  the  surrounding  territory  for  purposes  of 
agriculture,  manufacture,  trade,  residence  (in  the  case  of  those 
retired  or  not  engaged  in  active  business),  or  for  rest  and  recreation. 
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